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TIME  IT/  PROVE  IT.' 

TRY  these  modern  cough-breakers.  They  have  the 
authority!  They  get  results!  They'll  check  a  bad 
coughing  spell  in  one  minute  by  your  watch.  It  isn't  just 
their  fascinating  flavor  alone  that  won  the  public  to 
Cough  Drop  Life  Savers.  They  have  a  lively,  delightful  med- 
icating action  fully  as  effective  as  spraying  your  throat. 

You  get  some  relief  from  the  old-fashioned  cough 
drops.  But  why  not  use  the  kind  that  brings  instant  ease 
to  the  sorest  throat,  and  actually  stops  your  coughing? 

Delightful  to  take,  handy  to  carry.  Cough  Drop  Life 
Savers  are  rolled  .in  foil;  they  don't  rattle  or  spill  in  your 
pocket.  Only  a  nickel,  at  over  300,000  Life  Saver  stations. 
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He  didn't  believe  in  marriage  but  she  believed  in 
him/  kvjckless,  seeking  the  flower  of  life  in  barren 
thrills.  A  girl  and  a  boy,  rival  reporters  — till  the  girl 
is  taken  for  a  ride  — a  dynamic  modern  drama  with 
a  tremendous  climax.  With  lovely  Linda  Watkins 
and  the  brilliant  young  star,  James  Dunn,  who 
recently  made  a  sensational  picture  debut  in  the 
most  popular  picture  of  the  year,  Bad  Girl. 


CISCO  KID 

O.  Henry's  lovable  bandit  at  his  old 
tricks  again — pursued  and  thwarted 
by  the  happy  warrior  of  the  law, 
Sergeant  Micky  Dunn.  A  picture  as 
exciting  and  romantic  as  that  well- 
remembered  FOX  epic,  In  Old 
Arizona  —  the  first  all-talking  out- 
door sound  picture  ever  made.  In 
The  Cisco  Kid, Warner  Baxter  and 
Edmund  Lowe  are  re-united  in  a  wild, 
free  action-thriller  of  the  outdoors 
—  another  screen  masterpiece  by 
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'24  HOURS" 

with 

Clive  Brook,  Kay  Francs 
Miriam  Hopkins,  Regis  Toomey 

Based  upon  the  novel  by 
■p  Louis  Bromfield 

Ducted  by  Marion  Genng 


THE  ROAD 

TO  RENO" 

ifi'tfe  Lilyan  Tashman, 
i  Charles  "Buddy"  Rogers, 

Peggy  Shannon,  William 
if  Boyd;  Irving  Pichel,  mor^ 
*  Directed  by  Richard  Wallace 


"THE  MAD 
PARADE'' 

A  WILLIAM  BEAUDINE 
Production  wttfe 
Evelyn  Brent,  Irene  Rich, 
Lottise  Fazenda, 
Lilyan  Tashman 


THESE 


cm  tUne* 


LAST  ALL  THE  YEAR  'ROUND! 


What  if  vacation  days  are  over?  There  are 
plenty  of  good  times  to  be  had !  And  you  don't 
have  to  leave  town  for  them  either!  They're 
at  the  nearest  theatre  to  you  that  plays  Para- 
mount Pictures  regularly  and  often.  You  get 
great  entertainment— change,  adventure,  rest, 
relaxation— what  we  all  of  us  need,  all  the  time ! 


So  don't  lose  that  holiday  feeling!  Have  your 
good  times  all  the  year  'round.  And  when 
you  go,  make  it  a  family  affair!  There  are 
Paramount  Pictures  for  all  — young  and  old 
alike— and  they  were  never  better  than  now! 
Watch  for  your  theatre  announcements.  "If  it's 
a  Paramount  Picture,  it's  the  best  show  in  town!" 


("paramount  0m-  Cbidurei 

PARAMOUNT  PUBUX  CORPORATION.  ADOLPH  ZUKOR,      >*K  r*rTvV^,    *<"^      PRES..  PARAMOUNT  BLDG..  NEW  V 


PRES..  PARAMOUNT  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 
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SCRE  ENL AND 


Herbert  Marshall 
and  Claudette  Col- 
bert in  "Secrets  of  a 
Secretary."  You'll 
en joy  this  film 
chiefly  because  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the 
cast.  And  you'll  go 
for  Herbert  Marshall 
in  a  big  way — that's 
our  prediction,  any- 
way. 


'T^E  V  U  E  T  T  E  S 


Good,  better,  best— choose  your  screen 
fare  from  our  honest,  authoritative  list 


Class  A: 


★ AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY.  Paramount.  A 
powerful  film  from  the  Theodore  Dreiser  novel. 
Phillips  Holmes,  Sylvia  Sidney  and  Frances  Dee  give 
praiseworthy  performances. 

★ BAD  GIRL.    Fox.    A  human  document  in  cellu- 
loid.   Sally  Eilers  and  James  Dunn  offer  potent 
performances  you  won't  forget.    See  it.* 

★ BOUGHT.    Warner  Brothers.    Constance  Ben- 
nett at  her  best.    The  film  is  grand  entertain- 
ment.   You'll  like  Ben  Lyon  and  Richard  Bennett, 

too.* 

★ NEWLY  RICH.  Paramount.  Take  the  kiddies 
and  have  a  good  time  with  Mitzi  Green,  Edna 
Mae  Oliver,  Jackie  Searl  and  Louise  Fazenda.  It's  a 
howl. 

★ REBOUND.  RKO-Pathe.  Sparkling,  sophis- 
ticated yarn  about  a  philandering  husband  and  a 
modern  wife.  Ina  Claire  and  Robert  Ames  perform 
adroitly;  in  fact,  the  whole  cast  is  good. 

.JL.  SON  OF  INDIA.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  This 
^  is  something!  Ramon  Novarro  plays  an  East 
Indian  who  loves  an  American  girl.  Nice  romance 
with  Ramon  at  his  best,  and  you'll  be  talking  about 
Madge  Evans. 

★ STREET  SCENE.  United  Artists.  The  side- 
walks of  New  York — drama,  comedy  and  pathos. 
Sylvia  Sidney,  William  Collier,  Jr.,  and  Estelle  Taylor 
handle  their  roles  with  skill.* 

★ THE  COMMON  LAW.  RKO-Pathe.  This  film 
is  put  over  through  the  sheer  force  of  Constance 
Bennett's  personality.  Joel  McCrea  makes  a  likable 
liero. 

★ THE  LAST  FLIGHT.  First  National.  A  knock- 
out film  of  four  warbirds  and  a  girl.  Richard 
Barthelmess  and  Helen  Chandler  head  a  splendid 
cast.    Different!    Don't  miss  it.* 

★ THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION.  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  He's  Robert  Montgomery  and  nobody 
will  complain.  It's  quite  racy — but  nice — so's  Irene 
Purcell. 

*THE  SQUAW  MAN.  M elro-Goldwyn-M oyer . 
You've  seen  this  one  in  silent  form  and  you'll  en- 
joy it  with  speech.  Lupe  Velez,  Warner  Baxter, 
Eleanor  Boardman  and  Roland  Young  acquit  them- 
selves admirably. 


.JL,  THIS  MODERN  AGE.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
^  Fine  "mother  and  daughter"  drama  with  Joan 
Crawford  giving  a  great  performance.  Pauline  Fred- 
erick, as  the  mother,  makes  a  splendid  come-back. 
With  Neil  Hamilton  and  Monroe  Owsley.* 

.JL.  TRANSATLANTIC.  Fox.  Fascinating  melo- 
^  drama  of  the  goings-on  aboard  an  ocean  liner. 
Eddie  Lowe  turns  in  a  corking  job.  Lois  Moran, 
Myrna  Loy  and  Greta  Nissen  are  beautifully  pres- 
ent.* 


★ YOUNG  AS  YOU  FEEL.  Fox.  Another  hilarious 
Will  Rogers  film.  Will  is  teamed  with  Fin  Dor- 
say  again.  Lucien  Littlefield  deserves  honorable 
mention. 


Class  B: 


Get  your  tennis  technique 
from  Tilden!  The  great  player 
has  made  three  fast-moving 
short  features  for  Metro. 
Don't  miss  them. 


DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DRAGON.  Paramount. 
Another  Dr.  Fu  Manchu  melodrama  with  Warner 
Oland.  Anna  May  Wong's  Oriental  beauty  and  fine 
acting  make  you  forget  the  weak  plot.  Sessue 
Hayakawa  plays  a  Chinese  detective.* 

GUILTY  HANDS.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  An 
interesting  murder  story  with  a  surprise  ending. 
Lionel  Barrymore.  Madge  Evans  and  Kay  Francis 
are  the  principals. 

HONEYMOON  LANE.  S0710  Art.  A  gay  comedy 
with  a  few  songs  and  Eddie  Dowling,  Ray  Dooley 
and  June  Collyer. 

HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.  Paramount.  Pleasant 
screen  entertainment  for  everybody.  Jackie  Coogan, 
Junior  Durkin,  Mitzi  Green  and  Jackie  Searl  at  their 
best. 

MEN  ARE  LIKE  THAT.  Columbia.  A  woman 
scorned — but  all  ends  well.  Laura  La  Plante  is  the 
scorned  woman  and  John  Wayne  the  scomer.  Fair. 

PARDON  US.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Stan 
Laurei  and  Oliver  Hardy  in  a  full  length  feature.  It's 
funny  but  not  in  a  class  with  their  clever  shorts.* 

POLITICS.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Here's  a 
Marie  Dressier-Polly  Moran  comedy  classic.  All 
about  Marie  running  for  Mayor.  Roscoe  Ates'  stut- 
tering cops  many  laughs.* 

SECRETS  OF  A  SECRETARY.  Paramount.  A 
film  treat — not  because  of  the  story,  but  because  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  players — Claudette  Colbert  and 
two  new  and  exciting  men — Herbert  Marshall  and 
Georges  Metaxa. 


*  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

■Jf  These  pictures  have  been  selected 
by    Delight    Evans    as    worthy  of 
Screenland's  seal  of  approval. 
(Continued  on  page  12S) 
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DORIS  KENYON 
MARIAN  MARSH 

Based  on  a  play  by  Roland  Pertwee 
from  a  story  by  Denise  Robins 

"Directed  by 

ALFRED  E.  GREEN 


A  greater  William  Powell.  more  intriguing 

than  ever  before  ...  See  him  as  Warner 
Bros,  present  him:  Suave  gentleman! 
Deh  onair  lover!...  See  him  at  the  glamorous 
height  of  his  dramatic  power,  in  a  story  of 
tropic  nights;  of  love  under  a  langorous 
moon;  and  of  a  hey  given  hut  not  used  .  .  . 
See  him  experiment  with  love  in  The  Road 
to  Singapore  — —  the  finest  screen  play  of  his 
career^— a  great  "Warner  Bros,  production 
worthy    of  William    Powell  s    talents  .  .  . 

"Vitaphone"  is  the  registered  trademark  of  The  Vitaphone  Corporation 


A  WARNER  BROS.  &  VITAPHONE  PICTURE 
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SCREENLAND 


JzOOTS  and 
J^OORAYS! 


What  do  you  like?    And  what 
don't  you?    Be  your  own  critic 
and  tell  us  all  about  it! 


CONFIDENTIAL,  IF  NOT  CON- 
STRUCTIVE 
(First  Prize  Letter) 

The  men  I  meet  are  so  banal 

Compared  to  movie  heroes — 
And  who  prefers  a  common  chap 

To  palpitating  Pierrots? 
I'd  like  a  boy  friend  who  combines 

The  charm  of  Gary  Cooper, 
Charles  Bickford's  ruggedness  and  nerve, 

And  Beery's  pluck  as  trouper ; 
The  savoir-faire  of  Fredric  March, 

Will  Rogers'  wisdom  witty, 
With  Ronald  Colman's  pleasing  voice, 

Novarro's  profile  pretty ; 
Paul  Lukas'  dignity  and  art, 

Bill  Powell's  calmness  splendid, 
The  joie  de  vivre  of  Mickey  Mouse, 

In  perfect  union  blended. 
But  if  there's  no  such  paragon, 
'  I  know  two  cinemactors 
Who  illustrate  delightfully 

Perfection's  foremost  factors. 
I'd  like  Clark  Gable  through  the  week — 

He'd  brighten  up  blue  Mondays — 
And  give  me  Warner  Baxter,  please, 

For  holidays  and  Sundays. 

Effa  E.  Preston, 
119  Livingston  Ave., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Here's  how  Clark  Gable  "supports"  Garbo  in  "Susan  Lenox." 
The  fans  are  strong  for  Clark — and  Garbo  retains  her  frosty 

eminence. 


MY  PRAYER  TO  MR.  PRODUCER 
(Second  Prize  Letter) 

Oh,  Mr.  Producer,  why  have  you  given 
us  lately  tragedy  after  tragedy  ?  Why 
have  you  taken  life  so  seriously?  Don't 
you  realize  that  we  go  to  the  movies,  pay 
our  dollars  for  entertainment,  in  order  to 
forget  our  burdens,  forget  that  life  is  full 
of  tragedies? 

In  "The  Finger  Points,"  Barthelmess  is 
killed. 

In  "Svengali,"  John  Barrymore  and  the 
heroine  die. 

"Aloha"  ends  with  a  terrible  death. 

In  "The  Maltese  Falcon"  Bebe  Daniels 
goes  to  jail. 

"East  Lynne"  ends  with  the  death  of 
Ann  Harding. 

I  pray  thee,  Mr.  Producer : 

Give  us  "A  Cure  for  the  Blues,"  and  let 
us  forget  "A  Gentleman's  Fate." 

"Let  Us  Be  Gay,"  and  away  with  those 
"American  Tragedies." 

"Laughter"  is  what  we  want,  and  no 
"Public  Enemy." 

Give  us  laughs  for  our  money,  instead 
of  tears ! 

jf  Mary  Cu, 

850  Santol  Interior, 
Santamesa,  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands. 


HAPPINESS    IN    EVERY  BOX 

OFFICE 

(Third  Prize  Letter) 

I  am  seventy  years  old,  and  look  it.  But 
my  mind  is  as  young  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago  when  I  married  and  started  out  on  a 
hard,  unhappy  road.  No  beauty  shop  could 
ever  iron  the  wrinkles  from  my  face,  but 
the  movies  are  fast  smoothing  them  from 
my  heart. 

In  the  last  few  years,  now  that  I  have 
leisure  and  a  few  dollars  that  I  may  spend 
without  dictation,  I  go  to  the  motion 
picture  theatre  several  times  a  week,  where 
I  buy  a  one-way  ticket  to  youth — to  travel, 
romance  and  true  love — all  the  things  I 
missed  as  a  girl.  In  the  motion  picture 
house  I  find  education,  inspiration,  conso- 
lation and  happiness. 

So  lone  as  I  have  good  health,  imaa;ina- 


Let's  hear  your  Hoorays  for  the 
good  and  your  Hoots  for  the  not  so 
good!  But  write  sincerely  and  con- 
structively, whether  praising  or  blam- 
ing. There's  a  $20  prize  for  the  best 
letter  each  month,  and  additional 
prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5.  Letters 
should  be  not  more  than  150  words 
and  should  reach  us  by  the  10th  of 
each  month.  Address  Hoots  and  Hoo- 
rays, SCREENLAND,  45  W.  45  th  St., 
New  York  City. 


tion  and  the  talking  picture,  I  shall  daily 
give  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  living  in 
this  marvelous  age ! 

Amelia  Adler, 
6012  Echo  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE  CLASSICS  HAVE  CLASS 

(Fourth  Prize  Letter) 

Quite  frequently  we  see  a  letter  denounc- 
ing the  practice  of  refilming  old  movie  suc- 
cesses. New  talent  and  new  plays  should 
have  all  due  consideration,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  younger  generation 
should  not  enjoy  the  old  motion  picture 
classics. 

Who  would  advocate  the  abolition  of 
circuses  just  because  he  was  no  longer 
thrilled  by  the  elephants ;  or  destroying  all 
of  Shakespeare's  works  when  he  had  fin- 
ished them ;  or  barring  great  paintings 
from  the  art  galleries  after  he  had  enjoyed 
them  ? 

The  stage  has  not  lost  popularity  be- 
cause it  presents  revivals  of  old  plays  with 
new  casts.  So  let  us  have  the  old  dramatic 
successes  remade.  There  are  plenty  of  new 
releases  for  those  who  want  them.  Let's 
have,  particularly,  Greta  Garbo  in  "Ca- 
mille"  and  Lillian  Gish  and  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess in  "Broken  Blossoms." 

Minnie  Folkerth, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Winchester,  Ind. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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THE  ONE  AND  ONLY 
GRETA  GARBO  IN  THE 
ARMS  OF  FASCINATING 
CLARK  GABLE!  WHAT 
A  PAIR  OF  SCREEN 
LOVERS  THEY  MAKE! 


Sold  by  her  father,  she  runs  away. 


The  circus  owner  shows  his  true  colors ! 


magnificently  thrilling  in 

David  Graham  Phillips  classic  love  story — 

SUSAN  LENOX 

(HER  FALL  AND  RISE) 
with  an  all'Star  cast  including 

CLARK  GABLE  jESSES 

A  ROBERT  Z.  LEONARD  Production 

Get  ready  for  the  supreme,  exotic  thrill  of  your  picture-gcing 
days!  Here  truly  is  gorgeous  Greta  Garbo  in  the  picture  that 
will  make  you  forget  all  her  previous  triumphs.  Come  and 
be  thrilled! 


METRO-GOLDWY 


AYER 
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SCREENLAND 


Write  to  the  Stars 
as  follows: 


Paramount  Studios,  5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Richard  Arlen 
William  Austin 
George  Bancroft 
Eleanor  Boardman 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Claudette  Colbert 
Jackie  Coogan 
Robert  Coogan 
Gary  Cooper 
Frances  Dee 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Leon  Errol 
Stuart  Erwin 
Skeets  Gallagher 
Wynne  Gibson 
Harry  Green 


Mitzi  Green 
Phillips  Holmes 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Carole  Lombard 
Paul  Lukas 
Fredric  March 
Georges  Metaxa 
Rosita  Moreno 
Barry  Norton 
Warner  Oland 
Eugene  Pallette 
Charles  Rogers 
Jackie  Searl 
Sylvia  Sidney 
Peggy  Shannon 
Charles  Starrett 
Lilyan  Tashman 
Regis  Toomey 


RKO-Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Robert  Armstrong 
Constance  Bennett 
Bill  Boyd 
James  Gleason 
Russell  Gleason 


Alan  Hale 
Ann  Harding 
Eddie  Quillan 
Fred  Scott 
Helen  Twelvetrees 


Universal  Studios,  Universal  City,  Cal. 


Lewis  Ayres 
Rex  Bell 
John  Boles 
John  Mack  Brown 
Mae  Clark 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Robert  Ellis 
Sidney  Fox 
Jean  Hersholt 


Rose  Hobart 
Dorothy  Janis 
Myrna  Kennedy 
Barbara  Kent 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Phillips 
Slim  Summerville 
Genevieve  Tobin 
Lupe  Velez 


John  Wray 

United  Artists  Studios,  1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Don  Alvarado 
William  Boyd 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Ronald  Colman 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
William  Farnum 


Al  Jolson 
Evelyn  Laye 
Chester  Morris 
Pat  O'Brien 
Mary  Pickford 
Gilbert  Roland 
Gloria  Swanson 


Norma  Talmadge 


Vicki  Baum,  who  divides  her 
efforts  among  the  novel,  the 
stage  and  the  screen.  She 
wrote  "Grand  Hotel." 


Tiffany  Studios,  4516  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Gertrude  Astor 
Mischa  Auer 
Leo  Carrillo 
Helene  Chadwick 
Helen  Chandler 
Dorothy  Christy 
June  Collyer 
Marion  Douglas 
George  Fawcett 
Carmelita  Geraghty 
Albert  Gran 
Ralph  Graves 
Hale  Hamilton 
Neil  Hamilton 


Lloyd  Hughes 
Paul  Hurst 
Ralph  Ince 
Jeannette  Loff 
Wallace  MacDonald 
Ken  Maynard 
Blanche  Mehaffey 
Una  Merkel 
Geneva  Mitchell 
Charlie  Murray 
Jason  Robards 
George  Sidney 
Bob  Steele 
Thelma  Todd 


Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

William  Collier,  Jr.    Bert  Lytell 
Richard  Cromwell       Joan  Peers 
Constance  Cummings  Dorothy  Revier 
Jack  Holt  Loretta  Sayers 

Buck  Jones  Barbara  Stanwyck 


Send  Birthday- 

Wishes  to 

These 

November  Stars: 

Laura  La  Plante 

November 

1st. 

Ford  Sterling 

November 

3rd. 

Buster  Keaton 

November 

4th. 

Joel  McCrea 

November 

5th. 

Jack  Oakie 

November 

12th. 

Lewis  Stone 

November 

15th. 

Nancy  Carroll 

November 

19th. 

Reginald  Denny 

November 

20th. 

Rosetta  Duncan 

November 

23rd. 

Corinne  Griffith 

November 

25th. 

Frances  Dee 

November 

26th. 

Rod  La  Rocque 

November 

29th. 

Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Charley  Chase 
Mickey  Daniels 
Oliver  Hardy 
Ed  Kennedy 
Mary  Kornman 


Harry  Langdon 
Stan  Laurel 
Our  Gang 
ZaSu  Pitts 
Thelma  Todd 


Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Marjorie  Beebe  Eleanor  Hunt 

Ann  Christy  Patsy  O'Leary 

Andy  Clyde  Daphne  Pollard 

Harry  Gribbon  Lincoln  Stedman 

Nick  Stuart 

Sono  Art-World  Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  1041  Las  Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Ruth  Roland  Edward  Everett 

Eddie  Dowling  Horton 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal. 


Astrid  Allwyn 
William  Bakewell 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Charles  Bickford 
Lillian  Bond 
Edwina  Booth 
Harry  Carey 
Jackie  Cooper 
Joan  Crawford 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 


Kent  Douglass 
Marie  Dressier 
Cliff  Edwards 
Madge  Evans 
Julia  Faye 
Lynne  Fontanne 
Clark  Gable 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Gavin  Gordon 
William  Haines 
Neil  Hamilton 


Another  new  girl — Astrid  All- 
wyn— formerly  of  the  stage, 
now  at  the  Metro  Studios. 


Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 
Dorothy  Jordan 
Buster  Keaton 
Gwen  Lee 
Barbara  Leonard 
Alfred  Lunt 
Joan  Marsh 
Adolphe  Menjou 
John  Miljan 
Ray  Millande 
Grace  Moore 
Polly  Moran 
Karen  Morley 
Conrad  Nagel 


Ramon  Novarro 
Ivor  Novello 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Marie  Prevost 
Esther  Ralston 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Norma  Shearer 
Gus  Shy 
Lewis  Stone 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 
Lester  Vail 
Roland  Young 


Radio  Pictures  Studios,  780  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Henry  Armetta 
Mary  Astor 
Evelyn  Brent 
Sue  Carol 
Joseph  Cawthorn 
Betty  Compson 
Lily  Damita 
Bebe  Daniels 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jobyna  Howland 
Arline  Judge 
Arthur  Lake 


Ivan  Lebedeff 
Dorothy  Lee 
Everett  Marshall 
Joel  McCrea 
Jack  Mulhall 
Pola  Negri 
Edna  Mae  Oliver 
Roberta  Robinson 
Lowell  Sherman 
Ned  Sparks 
Leni  Stengel 
Hugh  Trevor 
Bert  Wheeler 
Robert  Woolsey 


Warner-First  National  Studios, 
Burbank,  California. 

Robert  Allen  Laura  Lee 

George  Arliss  Winnie  Lightner 

John  Barrymore  Lucien  Littlefield 

Richard  Barthelmess  Lotti  Lodi 


Joan  Blondell 
Joe  E.  Brown 
James  Cagney 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Bebe  Daniels 
Claudia  Dell 
Irene  Delroy 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Gladys  Ford 
Kay  Francis 
James  Hall 
Walter  Huston 
Leon  Janney 
Evalyn  Knapp 
Fred  Kohler 


Ben  Lyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 
Mae  Madison 
David  Manners 
Marilyn  Miller 
Ona  Munson 
Marian  Nixon 
Dorothy  Peterson 
Walter  Pidgeon 
William  Powell 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Polly  Walters 
H.  B.  Warner 
Edward  Woods 


Loretta  Young 
(Continued  on  page  129) 
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SCREENLAND 


ME 
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By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


Sylvia  Sidney 

She's  the  Girl  of  the 
Month.  She  scores  in 
"An  American  Tragedy" 
and  "Street  Scene" — pow- 
erful pictures  which  she 
brightens  with  her 
quaintness,  her  talent, 
her  charming,  crooked 
smile.  Miss  Vee  Dee  tells 
you  and  you  and,  yes,  you 
about  Sylvia  here,  directly 
below. 


Jimmy,  Sylvia  Sidney  Fan.  Something 
tells  me  and  if  I'm  wrong,  don't  stop  me, 
that  this  is  Sylvia  Sidney  month — showers 
of  letters  from  her  newly  acquired  fans,  all 
wanting  information  about  the  exquisite 
and  very  smart  little  Sylvia.  What  an 
actress  she  is !  She  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1910.  She  has  blue-green  eyes  and 
dark  brown  hair,  is  5  feet  4  inches  tall  and 
weighs  104  pounds.  Sylvia  was  on  the 
stage  at  the  age  of  eight  years  and  was  a 
sensation  on  Broadway  in  "Crime"  at  sev- 
enteen. She  was  put  in  "City  Streets"  with 
Gary  Cooper,  replacing  Clara  Bow  who 
was  ill  at  the  time  production  started — 
made  good,  and  was  signed  by  Paramount. 
She  plays  opposite  Phillips  Holmes  in  "An 
American  Tragedy"  and  "Confessions  of  a 
Co-Ed."  Her  new  one  is  "Street  Scene" 
for  United  Artists.  Permanent  studio  ad- 
dress, Paramount. 

Anna  J.  R.  Thanks  for  the  invitation  and 
the  next  time  I  fly  over  your  city,  I'll  drop 
down  on  you — look  out  below !  The  prin- 
cipals in  "The  Pagan"  with  Ramon  No- 
varro  were  Renee  Adoree,  Dorothy  Janis 
and  Donald  Crisp.  Dorothy  is  not  related 
to  Elsie  Janis.  Dorothy's  real  name  is 
Dorothy  Penelope  Jones. 

Elsie,  M.  Lack  of  space  prevents  explana- 
tion of  various  angles  of  Bela  Lugosi's 
screen  portrayals — why  not  use  your  own 
imagination  which  would  be  as  good  a  guess 
as  mine?  Bela  was  born  Oct.  20,  1888, 
in  Lugos,  Hungary.  He  is  6  feet  ll/2  inches 
tall,  weighs  177  pounds  and  has  brown  hair 
and  grey  eyes.  He  has  had  20  years  stage 
experience  and  15  years  of  screen  work. 
His  latest  releases  are  "The  Black  Camel," 


with  Warner  Oland  and  Sally  Eilers ; 
"Women  of  all  Nations,"  and  "Broad- 
minded." 

A.  I.  R.,  Bombay,  India.  Still  they  come 
—questions  from  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains and  India's  coral  strand  and  the 
great  open  spaces  of  Chicago  and  New 
York.  You  are  not  trespassing  on  my  time, 
A.  I.  R.,  and  I  hope  you  come  again.  Your 
favorite  old-timer,  Herbert  Rawlinson, 
hasn't  made  a  picture  for  a  long  time.  He 
has  been  acting  on  the  stage  of  late.  Her- 
bert was  born  in  Brighton,  England,  but  he 
doesn't  say  when.  He  has  brown  curly 
hair,  blue  eyes,  is  6  feet  tall,  weighs  165 
pounds.  Sylvia  Beecher  appeared  with 
Maurice  Chevalier  in  "Innocents  of  Paris," 
but  as  far  as  I  know,  that  was  her  only  film. 

An  Interested  Girl.  If  Richard  Dix  has 
been  saving  his  pennies  as  all  good  movie 
stars  should,  he  probably  has  a  home  or 
two  tucked  away  in  the  west,  but  I  haven't 
his  home  'phone  number.  He  was  born 
July  18,  1894,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  His  real 
name  is  Ernest  Carlton  Brimmer.  He  has 
never  married.  But  they  do  opine  he  is 
interested  in  his  new  leading  lady,  Shirley 
Grey,  who  acted  with  him  in  "The  Pub- 
lic Defender." 

Dorothy  L.  Marjorie  White  is  one  of 
my  reasons  for  going  to  the  movies,  too. 
Her  latest  releases  are  "Women  of  all 
Nations,"  "Broadminded,"  with  Ona  Mun- 
son  and  Joe  E.  Brown,  and  "The  Black 
Camel."  Thanks  for  the  tip  about  Mar- 
jorie's  sister  Thelma,  who  has  been  appear- 
ing on  the  Broadway  stage  and  has  signed 
up  with  Warners  to  make  shorts. 


Ask  the  Ai^jwer  Girl  your  ques- 
tions; she  will  answer  in  this  de- 
partment. But  please  be  patient  and 
await  your  turn.  See  Page  95  for 
the  casts  of  current  films.  Turn  to 
Page  10  for  the  addresses  of  the 
stars.  Kindly  consult  these  service 
departments  before  asking  your 
questions 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Pay  scant  attention  to  those 
unkind  rumors  about  your  favorites.  Let's 
not  believe  half  of  what  we  see  and  forget 
all  we  hear  and  strike  a  happy  medium. 
Jeanette  MacDonald  has  not  made  a  musical 
talking  picture  lately  because  the  producers 
have  decided  the  fans  do  not  want  music. 
No  one  has  been  substituting  for  Jeanette  in 
her  recent  films.  She  was  gorgeous  in 
"Annabelle's  Affairs"  and  take  my  word  for 
it,  you  saw  Jeanette  herself  as  the  lovely 
Annabelle.  The  musical  pictures  are  com- 
ing back  before  long  and  your  favorite  will 
be  signed  for  a  part  to  suit  her  splendid 
voice,  or  I'm  a  dead  gosling.  See  Jeanette's 
story  on  Page  26,  in  this  issue.    It's  good. 

Irene  and  Gladys.  Ruth  Lee  Taylor  was 
married  on  March  17,  1930,  to  Paul  S. 
Zuckerman  of  New  York  City.  She  hasn't 
appeared  in  a  picture  since  her  marriage, 
announcing  at  that  time  her  retirement 
from  films.  She's  the  happy  mama  of  a 
baby  son.  So — you  win,  Gladys. 

Miss  Rose  M.  E.  Did  you  know  that 
Clark  Gable  tried  pictures  when  they  were 
silent  in  the  days  when  Valentino  was  the 
reigning  Apollo  of  the  screen  and  was  told 
that  he  was  "not  the  type  for  pictures  ?" 
Wouldn't  that  just  burn  up  the  producers 
who  turned  him  down,  to  see  the  money 
roll  into  the  box  office  when  Clark's  name 
is  now  up  in  the  big  lights  ?  Clark  also 
helped  put  his  home  town,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  on 
the  map.  He  was  born  Feb.  1,  1901 ;  is  6 
feet  1  inch  tall,  weighs  190  pounds  and  has 
brown  hair  and  grey  eyes.  His  first  screen 
appearance  was  in  1930  in  "The  Painted 
Desert,"  followed  by  "Dance,  Fools,  Dance," 
"The  Easiest  Way,"  "The  Finger  Points," 
"The  Secret  Six,"  "A  Free  Soul,"  "Laugh- 
ing Sinners,"  and  "Susan  Lenox."  Yes — 
he's  married. 

Louise  and  Katherine  B.  David  Manners 
was  the  husband  of  Suzanne  Bushnell.  Ra- 
mon Novarro  has  had  many  lovely  girls  as 
leading  ladies  but  the  sweet-hearting  was 
for  screen  rights  only.  His  latest  screen 
love  is  Madge  Evans  in  "Son  of  India." 
Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  Ramon  is  not 
engaged  to  Dorothy  Jordan — or  anyone 
else. 

Joy  J.  You're  one  of  the  nice  girls  who 
can  sit  through  a  picture  and  let  the  cast 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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SAMUEL  GOLDWYN  Presents 


E  CANTOR 

my  Days  1 

with  CHARLOTTE  GREENWOOD 

GREATEST  laugh  show  on  earth  .  .  . 
see  Eddie  Cantor  making  love  to  the 
daughter  of  the  American  Doughnut  Kin" 
.  .  .  see  Eddie  Cantor's  lesson  in  dunking 
.  .  .  see  Eddie  Cantor  as  an  efficiency  expert 
.  .  .  see  Eddie  Cantor  exposing  the  fake 
fortune  telling  racket.  (J  But  there's  even 
more  than  comedy  to  Palmy  Days  .  .  .  it's 
the  successor  to  "Whoopee" . . .  from  Samuel 
Goldwyn  .  .  .  with  more  comedy  songs  .  .  . 
more  glorious  girls,  costumes,  settings  .  .  . 
and  more  of  those  Eddie  Cantor  laughs. 

AN    EDWARD    SUTHERLAND  PRODUCTION. 
A       UNITED       ARTISTS  PICTURE 

OUT-WHOOPEES  'WHOOPEE-' 
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for  being  the 

Good  Soy 

of 

"®ad  Girl 


James  Dunn,  we  welcome  you  as  the  answer  to  "New  Men  Wanted  in  Holly- 
wood."   You're  the  man  of  the  moment — and  if  you  keep  up  the  good  work, 
you're  going  to  be  a  permanent  screen  sensation. 


WANT  to  know  about  James  Dunn?  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City  on  November 
2,  about  thirty  years  ago ;  educated  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a  stock 
broker.  Leaving  school,  Jimmy  joined  his  dad  in 
business  and  remained  three  years.  Meanwhile  he  also 
worked  as  extra  at  the  Paramount  studios  in  Long 
Island.  In  1927  he  decided  definitely  to  be  an  actor  and 
joined  the  "Night  Stick"  company,  playing  the  role  of 
an  "under  cover"  cop.    Then  he  joined  a  stock  company 


• 

at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  remaining  with  it  37  weeks. 
Later  he  played  in  stock  in  Winnipeg,  Canada.  His  out- 
standing stage  appearance  was  with  Helen  Morgan  m 
"Sweet  Adeline,"  on  Broadway.  His  picture  experience 
was  confined  to  extra  bits  and  shorts  until  he  signed  his 
Fox  contract  and  reported  at  the  west  coast  studio  May 
7,  1931.  He  has  been  married,  but  isn't  now;  plays  golf 
and  swims;  early  ambition  was  to  become  a  mechanical 
engineer ;  once  sold  lunch  wagons.  Jimmy  is  six  feet 
tall ;  his  hair  is  dark  brown,  his  eyes  blue. 


for    November  1931 


"Bad  Girl"  and  her  boy.'  Sally  Eilers  and  James  Dunn  give 
exquisite  performances  in  this  heart-warming  picturization  of 
Vina  Delmar' s  best-selling  book  and  play,  directed  so  sym- 
pathetically by  Frank  Borzage.  Sally,  we  want  you  to  feel  that 
you  are  sharing  Jimmy' s  Honor  Page.  You  deserve  one  of 
your  own  and  you'll  be  getting  it  one  of  these  days. 


Well,  Jimmy — how  does  it  feel  to  be  the  new  star  sensation  of 
pictures?  Young  Dunn  is  busy  answering  calls  of  congratulation 
— but  he  had  better  ring  off  and  attend  to  that  fan  mail  that  is 
already  piling  up  on  his  desk.  The  wages  of  fame  is  writer's 
cramp  in  Hollywood.  At  the  Fox  studio  they  say  that  James 
Dunn  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  find  in  years.  One 
picture — and  he's  at  the  top.  Not  since  Janet  Gaynor  and 
Charles  Farrell  scored  in  "Seventh  Heaven"  have  the  fans 
adopted  a  new  star  so  spontaneously.  By  the  way,  Jimmy  will 
play  opposite  Janet  in  a  new  picture  soon. 
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over 
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DON'T  you  wish  you  had 
t  had  a  chance  to  meet 
'   and    to    know  Garbo 
when    she    first  came 
here? 

course  you  do.  You  and 
you  and  you  and  me.  But  most 
of  us  never  dreamed  that  the 
tall  Swedish  girl  would  be  a  sen- 
sation. And  so,  few  of  us  paid 
much  attention  to  her — until 
she  was  famous,  and  then  it  was 
too  late.  For  Garbo  had  gone 
into  the  silences  by  that  time, 
and  she  hasn't  come  out  yet. 
And  quite  right,  too.  It's  a  good 
act. 

But  we're  not  making  the 
same  mistake  again.  No,  sir — 
and  ma'am,  as  Clark  Gable 
would  say.  This  time  we  are 
playing  safe.  When  a  new  for- 
eign star  hits  our  shores  we  are 
ready  for  her.  We  welcome  her 
with  open  minds,  arms,  and 
faces,  look  her  over  for  any 
signs  of  Garbo  similarity,  and 
get  out  the  red  carpets. 

And  in  this  case,  not  in  vain. 
Lil  Dagover,  the  very  latest — 
and  that's  her  real  name,  Mr. 
Ripley — has  all  the  earmarks  of 
a   Sensation.     Incidentally,  her 

ears,  as  well  as  her  back,  are  the  toast  of  two  conti- 
nents. They're  insured,  too.  She  wears  her  hair  off 
her  ears  and  her  evening  gowns — well,  it's  a  beautiful 
back.  But — she's  not  like  Garbo.  Not  in  the  least 
like  Garbo.  Or  Dietrich.  Or  Landi.  Or  Bankhead. 
Or  Negri.  She's — like  Lil  Dagover.  Which  is  a  lot 
where  she  came  from. 

She  is  a  really  eminent  actress  in  Europe — the  orig- 
inal Nun  in  Max  Reinhardt's  "The  Miracle" — Beauty 
in  "Everywoman" — parts  like  that.  She  saves  all  her 
acting  for  the  camera.  And  that's  what  she  is — an 
actress.  She  is  the  finest  foreign  actress  of  them  all. 
She  has  never  traded  on  her  personality.  Not  that 
she  doesn't  have  one.  But  she  has  a  quaint  idea  that 
an  actress  should  act. 

It  will  be  a  novelty.  I  don't  know  how  we'll  take 
it.    I  hope  we'll  like  her  acting  so  that  she  can  get  by 


Dagover — the  latest  star  to  come 
over  from  Europe  to  star  in  Holly- 
wood films.  She  is  not  in  the 
least  like  Garbo,  being  dark  in- 
stead of  blonde,  slight  rather  than 
tall,  and  sprightly,  not  moody. 
But  you'll  like  her  anyway. 


on  her  art  alone.  But  in  case 
that  doesn't  work,  well — Lil 
can  try  to  live  it  down,  forget 
she's  an  actress,  and  rely  on  the 
good  old  sure-fire  methods  of 
personality  appeal.  She  has 
plenty  of  that,  too. 

Dagover  is  a  rather  amazing 
person.  Rather  small — slight — 
elfin — deep,  unfathomable  eyes 
— elegant  nose — subtle  mouth. 
Continental  charmer — oh,  yes; 
and  more  than  slightly  sirenish. 
But  she  can't  fool  me.  I  know 
she's  just  a  nice,  good-natured 
girl.  I  met  her  soon  after  she 
landed.  She'd  been  awakened 
in  her  suite  on  the  He  de  France 
at  seven  o'clock  that  morning 
— called  "Entree!"  expecting  to 
see  the  stewardess;  instead,  in 
barged  five  strange  men.  Lil 
shrieked.  They  smiled — and 
began  to  set  up  cameras  and 
fire  questions.  The  ship-news 
boys,  who  climb  in  a  cutter  and 
meet  the  liners  at  Quarantine, 
to  corner  the  celebrities  before 
they  can  escape.  How  did  Miss 
Dagover  like  America?  they 
wanted  to  know.  And  from 
then  on,  Lil  had  no  private  life 
to  speak  of. 

Later,  at  her  hotel,  more  cameramen.  "Let's  have  the 
back,  Miss  Dagover,"  one  of  them  suggested.  Lil  oblig- 
ingly draped  an  ermine  wrap  she'd  just  unpacked 
around  her  famous  figure,  and  the  cameras  caught 
glimpses  of  the  Dagover  shoulders,  insured  for  a 
goodly  sum.  What  an  introduction  to  America! 

Is  she  complaining?  No — she's  flattered.  If  a  little 
bewildered  by  it  all.  It  seems  we  do  this  sort  of  pub- 
licity thing  so  well  over  here.  Nothing  like  it  in 
Europe.  A  celebrated  actress  over  there  has  some  home 
life.  She  isn't  followed  by  photographers  and  pursued 
by  reporters  wherever  she  goes,  and  asked  to  turn 
handsprings  before  breakfast,  unveil  her  shoulders  at 
lunch,  and  talk  over  the  radio  for  her  dinner.  But 
Lil  is  getting  used  to  it.   She  likes  it. 

They  expected  to  see  a  bored,  tired,  disillusioned 
prima  donna — or  a  wildcat.    Imagine  their  surprise 
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to  meet  a  charming,  gracious,  humorous  lady  who 
approved  of  her  hotel  rooms,  liked  the  food,  welcomed 
interviews,  went  to  flower  shows,  press  luncheons, 
and  beamed  "Wunderbar!" 

She  was  born  in  Madioen,  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Her  father  was  a  German,  her  mother  French.  She 
has  lived  in  Germany  since  she  was  six.  Made  her  first 
dramatic  appearance  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  "Joan 
of  Arc,"  and  everybody  was  in  tears — of  mirth,  she 
suspects.  Signed  her  first  film 
contract  with  no  previous 
training.  Combined  screen  with 
stage,  scoring  in  Max  Rein- 
hardt's  productions.  She  has 
played  a  wide  range  of  roles. 
Her  favorite  part  so  far  has 
been  Catherine  of  Russia.  She 
is  often  cast  as  a  queen.  But 
she  can  play  waifs  as  well.  She's 
an  actress,  I  tell  you. 

Dagover's  first  picture  in  this 
country  will  be  either  "I  Spy," 
from  the  novel  of  that  title,  by  w 
Baroness  Carla  Jessen;  or  "The 
Night  Watch,"  from  a  play. 
It  hasn't  been  decided  as  I  write 
this.  Her  screen  favorites  are 
Garbo,  Gish,  Chaplin,  Richard 
Barthelmess,  and  the  late  Milton 
Sills.  She  met  Dorothy  Mackaill 
while  Dorothy  was  doing  Ger- 
many and  likes  her.  Her  first 
director  in  Hollywood  will  be 
William  Dieterle,  a  fellow 
countryman  who  made  "The 
Last  Flight." 

Lil's  English  is  sehr  gut,  with  only  a  slight 
accent.  And  this  she  can  lose  in  a  short  time 
if  her  producers  decide  she  should. 

She  left  a  home  in  Berlin,  a  country  house, 
nine  dogs,  two  cats,  a  little  monkey,  and  an 
owl.  The  first  thing  she  intends  to  do  in 
Hollywood  is  to  invest  in  a  dog  and  a  cat. 
She's  five  feet  six,  weighs  103  pounds,  has 
green-brown  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair, 
which  she  wears  in  a  long  bob — not  Garbo- 
fashion,  but  off  her  ears.  And — she's  a  vege- 
tarian.  You  see,  she  likes  vegetables. 

She  is  married.  "Do  you  think  it  is  wise 
to  admit  it?"  she  asked.    She  had  been  told 


that  to  mention  such  a  thing  was  old-fashioned.  Her 
husband  is  George  Witt,  and,  like  Rudi  Sieber,  Diet- 
rich's husband,  he  is  a  director.  The  Witts  have  a 
daughter,  Eve  Marie.  She  is  ten  years  old  and  her 
mother  believes  she  will  be  an  actress  some  day.  If 
Lil  makes  a  success  over  here,  she  will  doubtless 
send  for  Eve  Marie — as  Marlene  sent  for  her  little 
Maria. 

Already  one  of  her  old  German  pictures  has  been 
revived,  brushed  up  and  pre- 
sented as  Dagover's  first  Ameri- 
can appearance.  Lil  isn't  so 
pleased — she  says  it's  not  a  very 
good  picture,  so  don't  judge  her 
by  it.  (And  what,  I  wonder, 
will  La  Tashman,  who  has  been 
Hollywood's  one  and  only  "Lil" 
for  so  long,  do  when  the  Dagover 
arrives  to  share  the  title?) 

All  in  all,  you  had  better  pre- 
serve this  piece  about  her.  It 
will  save  Miss  Vee  Dee  a  lot  of 
trouble  later  on.  Because  after 
her  first  film  is  released,  you  will 
want  to  know  all  about  Lil  Dag- 
over. And  you  can't  say  I  didn't 
warn  you. 

D.  E. 


The  profile  shows  Lil  wearing 
one  of  those  Eugenie  hats  and 
her  most  queenly  expression. 
Her  favorite  role,  by  the  way, 
was  Catherine  the  Great,  of 
Russia.  She  is  often  cast  to 
play  a  queen.  But  she  likes 
any  part  that  gives  her  an  op- 
portunity to  act.  The  girl  in 
the  bathing  suit?  Lil  again. 
She  can  look  little  and  ap- 
pealing, or  regal  and  impres- 
sive.   She's  an  actress! 
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We  stared  at  Swanson  then- 
we're  still  staring!  Why? 


e^re  the  ^tars 

Freaks? 


Lilyan  Tash  man 
has  Hollywood 
chattering  about 
her  new  red  and 
white  beach  house 
with  its  exotic  fur- 
nishings. , 


Does 

the  Admiration 
Lavished  on  the  Stars 
Make  Them  Exhibitionists? 


HOLLYWOOD  is  the  home  of  the  million  dollar 
freaks.    If  the  stars  were  not  freaks,  according 
to  some  scientists,  they  would  not  be  stars. 
Personality  comes  from  an  abnormal  mind. 
A  normal,  ordinary  person  does  not  radiate  that  mysteri- 
ous magnetism  we  call  personality-plus.    Genius  does, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  some  lunatics  and  imbeciles. 

Many  a  freak  is  born  to  blush  unseen.  Not  so  with 
those  children  of  Fate  who  crash  the  portals  of  the  movie 
kingdom.  A  score  of  men  will  stop  and  stare  fascinated 
at  the  village  idiot  while  the  learned  professor  sitting  on 
his  porch  would  get  only  a  passing  glance.  A  half-mad 
soap-box  orator  draws  a  bigger  crowd  out  in  the  hot  sun 


than  a  minister  in  his  comfortable,  peaceful  church. 

Just  as  the  village  idiot  draws  the  crowds,  so  do  the 
stars  when  they're  on  parade.  The  premiere  of  any  pic- 
ture in  the  film  colony  proves  it.  Thousands  of  persons 
forget  their  dinner  and  stand  against  the  ropes  outside  a 
theatre  for  hours  waiting  to  see  the  stars  arrive,  blurt 
out  a  "Hello  everybody — wish  you  were  here"  at  the 
mike  and  swish  on  into  the  packed  auditorium  where 
Lizzie  Tish's  latest  epic  of  the  screen,  "Her  Vows 
Asunder,"  will  have  its  initial  showing. 

Hollywood  is  famous  for  the  erratic  behaviour  of  its 
stars.  If  they  were  not  erratic  they  would  probably  be 
working  in  some  obscure  town — unseen  and  unknown. 
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Stars  might  be  likened  to  the  mysterious  satchel  car- 
ried by  the  stranger  in  the  street.  This  is  because 
the  unusual  rivets  public  attention  as  does  anything 
uncertain  and  liable  to  explode  in  an  unexpected 
way. 

Are  the  stars  freaks?  Is  genius  as  mad  as  some 
learned  scientists,  alienists  and  psycho-analysts 
would  have  us  believe?  {Continued  on  page  115) 


Doro thy  Lee 
would  do  her 
imitation  of 
Robert  Woolsey 
in  a  crowded 
hotel  lobby  if 
she  felt  like  it! 
Dorothy  comes 
right  out  and 
admits  she's 
a  freak.  "Sure  I 
am — /  can' t  help 
it!"    she  says. 
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Ann  Harding  — 
she  has  popular- 
ized  the  new 
kind  of  sophisti- 
cation. 


So  you  thought  Ann  was  a  Quaint,  Old- 
fashioned  Housewife  Person!  You've  read 
what  Ann  herself  calls  "All  that  funny  Vic- 
torian Gush  that  has  been  shovelled  on  me !" 
Now  Here's  a  Real  Story !  It  gives  you,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Actual  Ann  Harding. 
Prepare  for  a  Shock!  But  you'll  Like  It! 


Ann  has  a  new  screen 
lover  in  her  next  pic- 
ture, "Devotion" — 
Leslie  Howard.  Here 
is  a  scene  from  the 
Harding  film. 


1 
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^Discovering 

Hollywood's  Real  Sophisticate^ 

dy/nn  Warding! 


By  Ben  Nladdox 


SOPHISTICATE! 
The  most  flattering  one-word  description  in  to- 
I  day's  lexicon.  The  complimentary  adjective 
applicable  only  to  the  most  charming,  intelligent, 
up-to-the-minute  young  women.  And  a  term  which  has 
taken  on  a  new  meaning  with  the  advent  of  Ann  Hard- 

She  has  popularized  the  new  kind  of  sophistication. 
So,  if  you  would  be  in  the  mode  trend,  you  will  cast 
aside  yesterday's  quaint,  old-fashioned,  dictionary  idea 


Ann  says  frankly:  "If 
I  felt  like  leading  a 
wild  life,  I  would. 
Heaven  and  Hell,  in 
my  way  of  reasoning, 
are  just  the  morning 
after!" 


and  become  a  real  sophisticate  as  we  understand  the  defi- 
nition now. 

Recall  how  Webster  was  wont  to  define  a  sophisticate? 
"One  who  is  artificial,  deluding,  involved,  subtle,  without 
directness,  simplicity,  or  naturalness."  What  a  far  cry 
from  today's  conception!  Words,  you  see,  are  changing 
as  fast  as  the  times. 

In  all  Hollywood  there  is  no  more  sophisticated 
woman  than  Ann  Harding.  Off-screen  she  is  actually 
the  most  modern  of  all  our  stars.  Her  conversation 
sparkles  with  clever  slang  and  keen  observations ;  every 
moment  with  her  is  one  of  infinite  possibilities.  Never 
a  dull  one,  for  she  insists  upon  being  a  real  sophisticate, 
this  season's  style,  the  absolute  opposite  of  everything 
Webster's  antediluvians  were. 

It  is  amazing  that  so  many  writers  have  missed  the 
essence  of  Ann  Harding.  They  are  so  dazzled  by  the 
Hollywood  phenomenon  of  her  being  married  and  living 
happily  ever  after  that  they  portray  her  as  a  complacent, 
self-satisfied  housewife  type.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

"I  don't  know  why  they  do  it !"  Ann  laughs.  "Cer- 
tainly I  don't  harp  on  the  happy  home  theme.  I  give 
them  all  kinds  of  leads,  but  somehow  every  interview 
comes  out  in  the  same  mold.  All  this  funny  Victorian 
gush  has  been  shovelled  on  mel 

"My  idea  of  a  sophisticate  is  one  who  can  take  care  of 
herself  and  one  whose  most  passionate  ambition  is  to 
live  and  let  live.    Be  yourself!    Be  gay,  lively,  and 
daring,  but  use  common  sense !    Don't  waste  your  life 
pretending  to  be  something  you  aren't.    If  people  don't 
like  you  as  is,  well — what  difference 
does  it  make  in  the  end?    You  can 
find  someone  who  does." 

Crowd-resistance  is  the  particular 
quality  which,  in  my  mind,  marks 
Ann  as  the  foremost  of  our  young 
moderns.  The  old-fashioned  sophis- 
ticate was  a  slave  to  the  Parisian 
fashions,  was  lavish  with  make-up, 
did  all  sorts  of  extreme  and  crazy 
things  and  affected  poses  of  an  ultra 
nature  to  attract  attention.  The  re- 
action in  favor  of  sincerity  has 
made  the  Harding  characteristics  to- 
day's vogue. 

"I  don't  tread  on  anyone's  toes," 
explains  Ann,  "and  I  don't  crave  to 
dictate  the  morals,   manners,  and 
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"A  woman  who  says  she 
cannot  maintain  her  ideals 
and  work  in  pictures  or 
on  the  stage  simply  has  no 
ideals  to  maintain!  I've 
never  had  to  park  mine." 

"I  never  was  bothered  by 
any  monkey  business,  for 
I  was  concerned  in  selling 
only  my  ability  as  an  ac- 
tress. I  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  if  I  wasn't  liked 
in  a  purely  professional 
-way,  I  was  ready  to  go 
back  to  punching  a  type- 
writer !" 


customs  of  others.  I  expect  to  be 
free  from  such  supervision  myself. 
My  theory  of  conduct  is,  The  un- 
fortified shall  not  be  attacked.  I've 
a  naive  faith  that  all  will  come  out 
well.  If  it  doesn't,  it  just  wasn't 
meant  to  be,  and  what  good  would  a 
lot  of  temperament  have  been  ?  I 
speak  my  mind  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands, but  I  don't  go  around  with  a 
chip  on  my  shoulder. 

"Being,  actual  living,  is  more 
important,  to  me,  at  least,  than 
doing.    I  think  it  a  great  mistake 
to  put  your  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone so  closely  that  you  miss  out 
on  everything  which  makes  life 
enjoyable.    The  only  thing  you'll 
accomplish  is  rubbing  off  your 
nose !  That's  why  I  believe  it's  a 
mistake  for  young  actresses  to  de- 
vote every  minute  to  the  further- 
ance of  their  careers.    Life  passes 
them  by.     Unconscious  growth  of 
ability  is  better  anyway.     I  myself 
never  set  a  goal.    I  decided  to  become 
an  actress.   1  do  each  assignment  as  best 
I  can,  without  worrying  about  whether 
I'm  a  great  artiste  or  not.    If  I  develop 
into  one,  that  will  be  grand.   If  I  don't,  well 
— what  does  it  matter?" 

Ann's  immunity  to  the  glitter  of  Hollywood 
is  proof  that  she  is  a  real  sophisticate  of  the 
first  water.    She  and  her  husband  designed  their 
lovely  hill-top  home  themselves,  without  benefit 
of  architect  or  interior  decorator.    As  a  result  it 
has  more  comfort  and  is  done  in  better  taste  than 
the  houses  whose  owners  lack  the  courage  to  be 


to 


"When  Harry  and  I  were  mar 
ried,  we  did  not  expect  it 
last — we  said,  'This  will  prob- 
ably bust  up  in  a  couple  of 
years!'  Permanence  just  crept 
in.  By  not  expecting  the  im- 
possible we  have  stumbled  into 
a  bit  of  personal  paradise." 


themselves.  They  have  a  swimming 
pool,  tennis  court,  and  private  talkie 
projection  room.  Their  estate  is  pri- 
marily for  themselves,  no  roadhouse 
effect. 

"I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  crowd  in  order  to  get 
along,"  Ann  philosophized  recently  at 
lunch.  She  has  just  moved  into 
a  beautiful  dressing-room  suite  at 
Pathe,  and  we  were  eating  in  her 
own  private  dining-room. 

"What  everybody  else  is  doing 
doesn't  interest  me.  I  get  bored 
with  mass  movement.  I'm  always 
going  against  traffic,  as  it  were. 
Not,  mind  you,  because  I  want  to 
stand  out  as  an  individualist  or 
to  attract  attention.  I  hate  to  be 
stared  at  or  to  be  conspicuous. 
It  is  just  an  innate  desire  to  be 
myself. 

"When  I  began  on  the  stage  I 
used  to  go  around  to  the  casting  of- 
fices as  is.    I  don't  care  to  tinker  with 
nature,  so  I  never  bobbed  or  bleached 
my  hair.    Personally,  I  never  liked  short 
skirts,  so  I  never  wore  them.    As  a  re- 
sult, I  was  more  or  less  of  a  mystery,  the 
strange  exception  to  the  rule  of  how  an 
actress  should  look. 
"I  never  was  bothered  by  any  monkey  busi- 
ness, for  I  was  concerned  in  selling  only  my 
ability  as  an  actress.    I  let  it  be  understood  that 
if  I  wasn't  liked  in  a  purely  professional  way,  I 
was  ready  to  go  back  to  punching  a  typewriter. 
"When  I  came  to  Hollywood  I  was  told  that  I'd 
have  to  be  sensational,  make  a  great  splash  if  I 
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"I  was  married  happily,  and  had  my 
baby,  when  I  entered  pictures. 
What's  more,  I  was  prouder  of  that 
than  anything  else,  and  I  saw  no 
reason  for  hiding  the  fact.  And 
nearly  every  fan  letter  I  get  sends 
love  to  my  little  girl !" 


wanted  to  reach  stardom.  Well,  gaudiness 
is  against  my  nature.  I  preferred  to  be 
myself,  and  it  worked!  A  woman  who  says  she  cannot  maintain  her 
ideals  and  work  in  pictures  simply  hasn't  any  to  maintain.  I've  never 
had  to  park  mine  !" 

Dashing  about  town  in  her  new  cream-colored  roadster,  or  in  her 
husband's  new  sedan,  Ann  is  the  personification  of  today's  speed-loving 
woman.  Because  every  other  star  of  her  importance  has  a  chauffeur  is 
no  reason  why  she  must  follow  suit.  She  and  her  husband  want  to 
run  their  cars  and  their  sporty  green  airplane  themselves. 

"The  good  old  laws  of  conduct  get  you  the  furthest.  I  was  married, 
happily,  and  had  a  baby  when  I  entered  pictures.  What's  more,  I  was 
prouder  of  that  than  anything  else,  and  I  saw  no  reason  for  hiding  the 
fact.  And  do  you  know  that  nearly  every  fan  letter  I  get  sends  love 
to  my  little  girl  ? 

"There  have  been  millions  of  lines  of  bunk  written  about  paying  the 
price  for  a  career.  Every  woman  sets  her  own  standards  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  her  to  let  them  slide. 

"I  have  no  sense  of  morals.  What  is  sin?  Drinking  and  promis- 
cuous love  affairs?  I  suppose  such  actions  would  qualify.  Well,  if  I 
felt  like  leading  a  wild  life  I  would.  But  doing  wrong  just  isn't  fun 
for  me  because  it's  contrary  to  common  sense!  Leading  a  fast  life 
automatically  reacts  against  one.  So  why  court  obvious  disaster  ?  I 
belong  to  no  established  church.  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  my  way  of  rea- 
soning, are  just  the  morning  after.  I  could  never  get  any  fun  out  of 
doing  something  which  would  make  me  sick  or  remorseful  the  next 
day ! 

"Being  sophisticated  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  must  have  been  a 
terrible  bore,"  imagines  Ann,  the  woman  who  cannot  be  dazzled  by 
popular  fads.  For  instance,  she  has  her  rings  set  in  yellow  gold  rather 
than  platinum.  She  likes  yellow  gold  best,  so  why  should  she  follow 
the  crowd  ? 

"It  surely  must  have  been  a  lot  of  needless  trouble  to  strike  a  pose 
every  time  you  stepped  out  of  your  house.  You  chose  your  story  and 
then  were  stuck  with  it !  There  certainly  wasn't  anything  exciting 
about  such  a  life.  But  being  a  sophisticate  today  is  to  be  alive,  open- 
minded,  free  from  tabus,  unimpressed  by  conventions,  governed  by 
common  sense.    It's  a  glorious  adventure ! 

"My  secret  for  happiness  is  being  content  with  one's  lot.  Not  to 
wish  for  the  moon,  so  that  if  you  get  a  star  you'll  be  surprised  and  ap- 
preciative. The  things  written  about  my  marriage  make  it  appear  a 
dreadfully  prosaic  existence.  But  to  be  happy  does  not  mean  to  be 
dull !    It  means,  for  us,  the  possession  of  a  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

"Every  day  of  our  married  life  is  begun  with  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing exciting  may  happen.  When  we  were  married  we  did  not  expect 
it  to  last.  We  were  lonely,  both  concerned  with  getting  stage  jobs  in 
New  York,  and  were  swell  friends.  We  still  are !  So  we  began  by 
realizing  that  most  marriages  are  not  successful.  Most  lovers  delude 
themselves  into  thinking  they  are  different  from  every  other  couple, 
that  no  love  was  ever  as  wonderful  as  theirs.  We  assumed  that  we 
weren't  any  different  from  anyone  else.  Said,  'This  will  probably  bust 
up  in  a  couple  of  years.'  Permanence  just  crept  in.  By  not  expecting 
the  impossible  we  have  stumbled  into  a  bit  of  personal  paradise." 

Joan  Crawford,  one  of  Ann's  best  friends  in  Hollywood,  paid  a 
lovely  tribute  to  the  real  sophisticate  of  the  screen  one  day  when  she 
and  I  were  talking. 

"I  cherish  Ann's  companionship  more  than  (Continued  on  page  127) 
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Crash!    This  is  what  happened  to  Dick  Grace  during  the  filming  of  a 
recent  picture.    He  was  hauled  out  of  the  wreckage  with  five  ribs  and 
other  bones  broken.    But  it  was  all  in  a  day's  work  for  Dick! 


Jfn  Laughs 


at 


<D 


"I  can't  stop.    It's  in  my 


blood,"  says  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  "Squadron  of 


Death. 


EATHI 


! 


Daredevil  Dick  Grace  prepares  for  the  "Plunge  of  Death"— his 
most  dangerous  flying  stunt  for  films.  What  is  his  life  worth  ? 


By 


I AST  living  member  of 
the  nine  flying  dare- 
j  devils  who  organized 
the  "Squadron  of  Death"  and  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  given  theatre-goers  tremendous  thrills  in 
air  pictures,  Dick  Grace  is  about  to  embark  on  what  he 
terms  the  most  dangerous  stunt  of  his  career.  Dick  was 
a  civilian  flyer  for  four  years,  spent  two  years  overseas 
in  the  war  service  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  has  since  been  a 
stunt  flyer  for  eleven  years,  principally  in  and  around 
Hollywood.  He  has  had  forty-one  accidents,  thirty-four 
of  which  were  staged  deliberately  for  the  benefit  of 
grinding  motion  picture  cameras. 

When  Grace  admits  he  is  about  to  attempt  his  most 
dangerous  stunt,  he  is  making  a  remarkable  statement! 

This  story  is  being  written  a  few  days  before  he  com- 
mences work  in  "The  Lost  Squadron,"  an  air  epic  in 
which  he  will  attempt  not  one  but  three  crack-ups.  It  is 
the  last  of  the  three,  the  ocean  plunge,  on  which  Holly- 
wood is  offering  five-to-one  odds  Dick  will  join  his  eight 
dead  brothers  of  the  "Squadron  of  Death." 


James  M.  Fidler 


This  stunt  will  be  an  air- 
plane dive,  straight  down 
into  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  He  will  be  traveling  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour  and  will  be  strapped  in  the  cock- 
pit. The  scene  will  be  staged  three  miles  offshore,  where 
the  water  is  two  hundred  feet  deep.  Don't  overlook  the 
fact  that  two  hundred  feet,  straight  down,  is  a  terrific 
depth.  It  is  not  possible  for  an  unprotected  human  body 
to  sink  half  that  far  and  exist.  Should  Grace  fail  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  wreckage  before  it  reaches  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  his  body,  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  will  explode  like  a  penny  balloon  inflated  with 
too  much  air. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Hollywood  is  wagering  five  to  one 
Grace  will  not  live  to  see  this  thrill  flashed  on  a  screen  ? 

"Motion  picture  producers  demanded  a  new  thrill," 
Grace  said  to  me  today  (I  can't  help  interposing  that 
"today!'  because,  like  the  majority,  I  do  not  think  any 
man  can  do  this  new  stunt  and  live).  "After  days  of  in- 
vestigation, I  decided  that  an  airplane  dive  is  the  only 
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thing  that   hasn't  been  done  yet." 

The  cameras  will  be  stationed  on  a 
barge  and  Grace  will  fly  directly  at 
them.  Just  before  he  crashes  into 
the  boat,  he  will  go  into  a  Schan- 
dell  dive,  which  is  a  half  loop  and 
zoom,  and  will  plunge  into  the  water 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  barge  and 
at  a  speed  of  approximately  one  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour.  He  will  have  no 
landmark  to  guide  his  dive ;  he  must 
guess  accurately,  and  his  only  aid  will 
be  to  fix  imaginary  lines  running  from 
the  ends  of  the  barge  and  strike  the 
water  at  a  point  where  these  lines  meet. 

The  entire  stunt  will  take  place  in 
less  than  ten  seconds  and  Grace  will 
play  a  lone  hand.  There  will  be  no 
rescue  crew  nearby  to  rush  to  the 
plane  and  pull  him  out ;  the  ship  will 
be  two  hundred  feet  under  water. 
Dick  must  escape  without  air  or  die 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  In 
order  to  properly  execute  the  stunt 
and  live,  he  must  remember  to  do  all 
of  the  following  things  in  ten  seconds  : 

Ascertain  exactly  the  spot  for  his 
dive. 

Remove  his  flying  goggles,  which 
would  be  shattered  by  the  impact  and 
would  blind  him. 

Maneuver  his  plane  into  crack-up 
position. 

Pull  the  gas  throttle  back  and  cut 
down  the  motor. 

Go  into  the  dive,  shut  off  the  motor 
and  take  a  half  breath  preparatory  to 
plunging  beneath  the  surface. 

Dive  full  speed  into  the  ocean,  at 
the  same  instant  draw  his  feet  back 
in  case  the  motor  is  knocked  into  the 
cockpit  by  concussion. 

Release  three  straps  that  hold  him 
in  the  plane.   One  strap  will  cross  his 


Back  on  the  job — after  break- 
ing his  neck  in  a  smash.  What 
a  man.' 


knees,  another  his  chest  and  the  third 
will  bind  his  shoulders. 

Escape  from  the  submerged  plane 
and  fight  to  the  surface. 

Unless  Grace  executes  every  one 
of  these  items  within  that  ten  second 
period,  he  is  almost  certain  to  die. 
Even  if  he  does  them,  thereby  almost 
miraculously  saving  his  life,  there  are 
still  many  possible  contingencies  that 
would  make  the  scene  unavailable  for 
use  in  the  picture,  making  it  necessary 
for  Grace  to  go  through  the  entire 
stunt  all  over  again  ! 

For  instance,  a  strong  wind  cur- 
rent may  sweep  his  plane  offline, 
thus  preventing  him  from  hitting  the 
water  at  the  right  spot.  Or  the  dip- 
ping of  the  barge  on  the  water  may 
throw  the  battery  of  cameras  out  of 
range  just  at  the  wrong  moment, 
wasting  the  entire  action  and  necessi- 
tating a  "retake." 

So  that  Grace  will  have  to  rely  not 
only  upon  his  own  consummate  skill, 
but  upon  the  kindly  co-operation  of 
the  elements  as  well.  And  if  that  co- 
operation is  not  forthcoming,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  perform  the 
same  stunt,  and  face  the  same  risks, 
all  over  again ! 

Is  it  surprising  that  Hollywood  is 
betting  five  to  one  Grace  will  never 
live  through  this  stunt? 

Every  precaution  will  be  taken  to 
photograph  the  stunt  without  error. 
Thirty  cameras  will  be  trained  on  the 
scene  and  all  will  be  motor-driven  be- 
cause in  the  past  it  has  been  proven 
that  cameramen  sometimes  are  hypno- 
tized into  inactivity  and  fail  to  crank 
on  hazardous  stunts. 

As  Grace  plotted  his  every  move  in 
his  terrific  (Continued  on  page  99) 


Grace  employs  a  well-organized  rescue 
crew,  ready  to  leap  into  action  after 
each  smash.  It  includes  an  ambu- 
lance interne  and  a  surgeon,  a  man 
to  work  a  fire  extinguisher,  one  to  cut 
him  loose  from  wreckage,  and  two  spe- 
cial policemen  to  hold  back  crowds. 
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"Hold  it!"  says  the  cameraman  {referring  to  the  expression 
the  nightie).    Some  of  Jeanette's  roles  have  been  ever  so 
tinental!   Remember  "The  Love  Parade"? 


H 


OW  about  getting  married?"    I  asked  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald  casually  one  day. 

"Thank  you,  gentle  sir,"  she  answered  some 
fifteen  minutes  later,  when  she  had  stopped 
laughing,  "but  I  am  already  bespoken  to  Robert  Ritchie, 
my  manager." 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  I  hastened  to  explain.  How 
about  your  getting  married  to  Mr.  Ritchie  ?  Has  the 
date — " 

"Has  the  date  been  set  ?  Ho,  ho,  has  the  date  been  set? 
My  dear,"  caroled  Jeanette.  "Certainly  it's  been  set — 
on  an  average  of  twice  a  week  by  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  lighting  fixtures  manufacturer,  not  to 
mention  the  elevator  boy,  the  plumber  and  the  gardener. 
In  fact,  we've  about  decided  to  let  everybody  else  do 
the  date-setting,  and  one  of  these  days  we'll  just  go  ahead 
and  get  married !" 

Jeanette  MacDonald's  real  name — you'd  never  guess 
—is  Jeanette  MacDonald.  Intimate  friends  call  her 
"Jeanette,"  while  others  call  her  just  plain  "Jeanette." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  quite  as  much  English,  Irish 
and  Welsh  as  there  is  Scotch  in  her  makeup,  thus  con- 
stituting her,  as  it  were,  a  candidate  for  the  title  of 
"Miss  United  Kingdom."  "Sometimes,"  she  confided, 
"it  seems  as  though  the  different  nationalities  in  my  back- 
ground vie  for  the  upper  hand." 

And  after  all,  one  thinks,  contemplating  her  red-gold 
hair  and  sea-green  eyes,  vie  not  ? 


C^OLO 


Well  equipped  in  both  depart- 
ments, Jeanette  MacDonald 
continues  to  demonstrate 
that  she's  very  much  alive 

By 

Mortimer  Franklin 


Nevertheless,  there  is  an  element  of  para- 
dox in  the  way  the  career  of  this  screen  so- 
prano, with  her  rather  straight-laced  heritage 
(to  complete  the  picture  she  was  born  in 
Philadelphia)   has  shaped  itself.     For  her 
most  successful  roles  have  generally  been 
thought  by  her  partisans — not  excepting  her- 
self— to  have  been  those  that  portrayed  the 
gay,  sophisticated  and  not  at  all  straight-laced 
doings  of  high-born  ladies  in  mythical  Euro- 
pean kingdoms.   After  frolicking  her  carefree 
and  not  always  heavily  clothed  way  through 
such  comedies  as  these,  Jeanette  almost  found  herself 
denying  that  she  was  going  to  appear  in  a  picture  to  be 
called,  "Lingerie  Longer,  Letty" ! 

One  of  her  fondest  hopes  is  to  be  starred  in  "The 
Merry  Widow" — a  picture  that  would  seem  eminently 
suited  to  the  MacDonald  chassis  and  voice. 

Just  now  Miss  MacDonald  is  engaged  upon  a  tour  of 
Europe,  making  personal — well,  reasonably  personal — 
appearances  in  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Berlin  and 
other  cities.  Besides  the  usual  reasons  for  making  such 
a  tour,  Jeanette  has  a  very  special  one.  She  has  wanted 
for  some  time  to  confront  both  the  authors  and  the  audi- 
ence of  certain  picturesque  tales  that  have  been  circulat- 
ing with  her  as  their  heroine  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

"Such  as  ?"   I  prompted. 

"Well,  you  know,"  she  replied  calmly,  "I'm  not  really 
me  at  all.    That  is,  I'm  dead — committed  suicide." 

I  moved  away  uneasily.  So  that  was  what  some 
people  meant  when  they  spoke  of  the  "haunting  quality" 
of  her  acting ! 

'Shot  yourself,  eh?"  I  commented.    Always  best  to 


not 

Con- 


humor  a  ghost 


"Well,  come  to  think  of  it,"  she  reflected,  "I'm  not 
quite  certain  whether  I  did  it  that  way  or  just  took  a  one- 
way hop  to  the  bottom  of  some  convenient  river.  Europe 
is  just  full  of  convenient  rivers,  you  know.  At  any  rate, 
T  ended  It  All,  whatever  It  (Continued  on  page  126) 
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Hollywood  welcomes 
Broadway's  best  bets, 


Alfred 
And 


and  Lynn, 
so  will 


you 


By 

Ada  Patterson 


T 


i  HE  first  time  I  saw  her  I  was 
so  struck  by  her  charms  that  I 
fell  downstairs !" 
Alfred  Lunt  formed  the  third 
point  of  a  triangle  at  the  table  of  their 
attractive  home  on  East  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  New  York.    Rather  far  east,  in  beckoning  dis- 
tance of  Long  Island  Sound,  as  is  today's  fashion  in 
Manhattan.    It  was  not  an  ominous  triangle,  for  I  was 
the  unappalling  third  point.    He  looked  meditatively  at 
a  lithe  woman  with  extraordinarily  alive  dark  eyes.  The 
most  alive  eyes  I  know.    Usually  there's  a  smile  in  their 
middle  distance.    Always  they  glow  with  an  unsleeping 
intelligence. 

"You  wore  a  long,  gray  cloak  and  a  little  gray  hat. 
You  seemed  all  eyes  between  the  hat  and  the  cloak." 

"Poof !"  The  smile  in  Lynn  Fontanne's  eyes  be- 
came mocking  imps.  "I  have  no  recollection  of  the  gray 
things.  I  seldom  wear  gray.  It  isn't  becoming.  I'm 
glad  you  don't  hold  me  accountable  for  breaking  your 
leg." 

"She's  spoofing,'  said  her  tall,  graver-eyed  spouse. 

"Anyway,  we  are  quits,  for  I  met  him  at  a  London 
crush  years  before,  and  he  won't  remember  it." 

"I  saw  her,  slightly — once  before  I  fell  down  the  stage 
stairs  at  sight  of  her.  She  had  a  red  nose  and  was  play- 
ing a  reluctant  bride  in  'The  Wooing  of  Eve.' 
she  was  a  damned  good  actress  but  I  had 
to  see  that  sob  sister  again." 

"The  time  we  met,  which  we  have  no  trouble  in  re- 
calling," smiled  Lynn,  "was  when  I  went  up  to  him  on 
the  stage  to  talk  of  a  bit  of  business  in  a  scene  we  were 
to  play  together.  It  was  in  a  stock  company  in  Wash- 
ington where  we  were  trying  out  some  plays.  'Mr. 
Lunt,'  I  said,  T  am  Lynn  Fontanne.'    He  was  sittino; 


Lynn  Fontanne 
and  Alfred  Lunt, 
stars  of  the  New 
York  Theatre 
Guild,  make  their 
screen  debut  in 
Guards- 
Above, 
off  -stage 
Right,  the 
Lunts,  in  charac- 
ter, kidding  with 
Robert  Mont- 
gomery on  the 
Metro  lot. 


"The 
man  . 
their 
smiles 


I  thought 
no  yearning 


with  a  lot  of  books  in  his  lap.  He  got  up  and  all  the 
books  fell  with  a  crash.  But  before  that  I  had  heard 
him  read  some  lines  on  the  stage  and  asked  who  he  was. 
I  said,  'He  has  the  most  beautiful  speaking  voice  I  ever 
heard.'  I  still  think  so.  That  was  at  the  Hudson  Thea- 
tre in  New  York  while  we  heard  some  plays  being  read 
that  we  were  to  try  out  in  Washington.  It  was  at  the 
Hudson  Theatre  this  person  thinks  I  so  disconcerted 
him  that  he  fell  downstairs." 

The  man  whom  Cupid  tripped  held  forth  his  tea  cup 
for  a  second  filling.  His  complacence  unruffled,  he 
smiled  across  the  table  at  his  Lady  Disdain.  "At  all 
events  we  got  on  remarkably  well,  for  three  days  after 
my  tumble  downstairs,  sore  shinned  though  I  was,  we 
were  driving  about  the  streets  of  Washington  in  the 
afternoon  hearing  each  other's  role.  It  was  the  only 
time  we  had  for  we  rehearsed  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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Will  Rogers  in  his 
new  picture  plays 
Earl  Tinker,  safety 
razor  magnate,  who 
takes  his  family  on 
a  world  cruise  and 
encounters  adven- 
ture and  romance 
— plenty! 


FOR  twenty-five  years  Earl  Tinker  had  devoted 
himself  to  making  safety  razors  and  blades.  His 
picture  was  known  throughout  the  world,  but  he, 
personally,  had  seldom  been  seen  outside  of  To- 
peka,  or  New  York,  where  his  company  had  offices,  and 
a  few  summer  places  where  his  wife  had  made  him  spend 


USINESS 


and 


LEASURE 


From  Booth  Tarkington's  Novel 
"The  Plutocrat" 


short  vacations.  He  liked  Topeka  and  the  safety 
razor  business.  Nothing  else  mattered  much,  except 
Olivia,  his  daughter,  who  had  reached  twenty  with 
a  craving  for  romance  and  a  much  pleasanter  dis- 
position than  her  mother. 
Tinker  admitted  she  had  inherited  her  good  looks  from 
her  mother,  but  her  pleasant  temperament — well,  that 
was  distinctly  a  Tinker  trait,  although  he  said  little  about 
it  around  the  palatial  Tinker  home.  There  were  plenty 
of  other  things  for  Mrs.  Tinker  to  argue  about. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Tinker  Safety 


"Where  have  you  been?"  demanded  Mrs.    Tinker.     "Why,  nowhere,  Mama — just  sitting  around 
quietly,"  protested  Mr.  Tinker.    "Now,  honey — "    "Don't  honey'  me!"  she  snapped.   "You've  been 
playing  poker  again!"    "No  use  trying  to  fool  you,  Mama!" 
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Will  in  his  New  Role- 
a  Gay  Blade  Cutting 
Up  In  Damascus.  Read 
and  Laugh! 


''Say,  you 
haven't  seen 
my  wife,  have 
you?"  Tinker 
asked  Madame 
Momora.  Her 
voice  was  soft 
and  caressing 
as  she  an- 
swered: "But 
yes  —  and  she 
seemed  an- 
gry." 


Ra- 
zor Com- 
pany wasn't 
what  it  should  have 
been.     Those  Straight- 
back  people  had  done  some 
smart  advertising  on  their  new 
model  and  the  competition  was  begin- 
ning to  hurt — not  Tinker  himself,  be  it  un- 
derstood.   He  could  have  retired  any  tim$  with  a 
seven-figure  fortune,  but  he  didn't  want  to  retire,  and 
he  still  wanted  the  stockholders'  dividends  to  prove  that 
the  Tinker  razors  were  the  best  razors  that  ever  trimmed 
a  whisker. 

He  could  have  held  a  sales  conference.  And  he  might 
have  outlined  a  program  with  his  advertising  agency, 
but  he  did  neither.  He  argued  to  himself  that  Damascus 
steel  had  a  reputation  that  dated  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages  and  beyond,  and  that  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
find  out  more  about  it — a  merger  possibly ;  or  purchase  of 


t  h  e 
manufac- 
turing rights — 
anything,  so  long  as 
he  had  it.  He  decided  to 
go  to  Damascus,  or  wherever 
it  was  Damascus  steel  came  from. 
He  was  a  bit  vague  about  it. 
When  he  brought  home  the  steamship  lit- 
erature on  a  Mediterranean  cruise  Mrs.  Tinker 
perked  up  as  though  she  had  made  a  new  social  con- 
quest in  Topeka.  Olivia  wasn't  so  enthusiastic.  She 
didn't  want  to  leave  her  latest  boy  friend  for  three 
months. 

Colored  pictures  of  deserts  and  oases  with  palm  trees, 
and  romantic  seaports  with  camels  instead  of  flivvers 
parked  at  the  corners  stirred  Mrs.  Tinker's  enthusiasm. 
The  more  she  read,  the  better  she  liked  the  idea.  The 
legend:  "The  S.  S.  Duumvir — Sail  With  Ease  On  Quiet 
Seas"  settled  the  matter  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
Olivia  did  not  have  a  vote. 

Those  "quiet  seas"  ended  at  Sandy  Hook  right  after 
the  pilot  had  been  put  overboard.  The  S.  S.  Duumvir 
sailed,  but  not  with  "ease."  It  rolled  to  the  right,  and 
then  it  rolled  the  other  way.  The  bow  went  up  and 
then  it  went  down,  and  the  stern  did  the  same  thing.  It 
was  a  great  sight  from  the  deck,  but  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers didn't  see  it.  They  sprawled  in  their  beds  and 
bunks  and  groaned,  and  wondered  why  they  had  ever 
left  firm  land. 

Tinker  paid  periodical  visits  to  the  stateroom  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  and  tried  to  be  sympathetic.  Usually 
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SCREENLAND 


One  of  Tinker's  suppressed 
desires  since  he  had  first 
peeked  under  a  circus  tent 
had  been  to  ride  a  camel — a 
camel  with  draperies,  and 
attendants.  He  decided  that 
he  would  do  the  town  in 
style  on  a  camel's  back — a 
two-humped  camel,  at 
that.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  the  best  while  he  was 
at  it. 


He  would  have  been 
a  Sultan  if  he  had 
been  born  in  Turkey 
instead  of  Topeka! 


The  young  playwright  and 
Olivia,  Tinker's  pretty  daughter, 
find  romance  on  their  own. 


"Your  husband  is  going  to  leave  you,"  the 
Great  Mystic  told  Mrs.  Tinker.    "I  see  a 
dark  woman — a  vampire ! " 


The'  leader  cried,  "Infidel,  you 
are  my  prisoner!"    "Is  this  a 
hold-up?"  asked  Tinker. 
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he  found  her  wailing,  "Oh,  I'll  "Business  and  Pleasure"  bott,e  sympathetically  to  Ogle, 

die — I'll  die — I  will  die!"  Ogle    was    too    surprised  to 

As  usual,  he  didn't  argue  with  is  based  on  the  novel,  "The  Plutocrat,"  by  Speak.  Anyway,  he  didn't  feel 
her,  but  a  young  man  in  the  next  Booth  Tarkington.  A  Fox  picture,  with  adapta-  like  speaking,  hut  Tinker  didn't 
stateroom,  in  the  same  condition,  tion  and  dialogue  by  William  Conselman  and  mind.  He  had  not  expected  him 
wasn't  SO  philosophic.  He  hoped  Gene  Towne.  Fictionized  by  J.  M.  Jerauld.  to  he  cheerful, 
she  would  before  he  passed  out.  Directed  by  David  Butler  with  the  following  "Tinker's  the  name,"  he  con- 
Fellow  sufferers  from  this  ail-                         cast  of  characters:  tinued    cheerfully.  '"Tinker 

ment  have  no  sympathy  for  each  Earl  Tinker  Will  Rogers  Tempered    Blades    Make  Good 

other.  Madame  Momora  Jetta  Goudal  Tempered  Shavers.'  " 

Each  time  Tinker  came  back  Lawrence  Ogle  Joel  McCrea  "Oh,  they  do,  do  they!"  said 

he  was  more  cheerful.  They  had  Mrs-  Tinker  Dorothy  Peterson  Ogle  grimly. 

passed  the  twelve-mile  limit  and  Olivia  Tinker  Peggy  Ross  Tinker  decided  his  popularity 

the  bartender  was  a  good  sailor.  J°n*? 5*™  R,ng  with    seasick     passengers  had 

"Heiio,  honey,- he  called  in  the    ^l*^:,^; ;;;;;;;;;;;;  refJ?ed  th,e  zero  por  He  wf 

late  afternoon,  "how  s  baby?  Charlie  Turner  Vernon  Dent       mddly  apologetic  as  he  continued  : 

"Go  away — go  far  away,"  re-  "I  heard  you  rap  on  the  wall  and 
plied  Mrs.  Tinker  weakly.  figured  you  might  want  some- 
He  was  mildly  surprised.    "Oh — excuse  me,  baby,"  he  thing.    Anything  I  can  do  for  you?    Just  speak  up!" 
apologized.  'No!" 

"Don't  call  me  baby !"  she  commanded,  trying  to  rise  "You'll  get  over  it." 

on  one  elbow.  At  that  moment  Ogle  hoped  he  wouldn't.    He  paid  no 

Tinker  approached  Olivia.     "Ain't  you  feelin'  any  attention  as  Tinker  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

better?"                                            "  *     *  * 

"You  let  Olivia  alone,"  exploded  Mrs.  Tinker.  In  the  dining  salon  that  evening  Tinker  gazed  around 

He  became  a  bit  annoyed.    "Well,  my  glory — I  only  at  the  empty  chairs  and  was  lonesome, 

asked  her  how  she  felt.    Can't  I  even  ask  her — "  Things  brightened  the  next  day,  however.    The  sea 

Mrs.  Tinker  cut  him  short.    "Where  have  you  been  was  calmer.  Passengers  began  to  come  on  deck.  Tinker 

all  this  time,  anyway?    Out  looking  the  lady  passengers  found  somebody  besides  the  bartender  to  talk  to  in  the 

over?"  smoking  room.   It  was  a  big  help.  In  fact,  companion- 

The  attack  was  short-lived.  She  sank  back  on  her  ship  was  such  a  big  help  that  he  organized  a  quartet.  All 

pillow.  four  of  the  singers  liked  the  music.  There  was  no  ap- 

"Oh,  Earl,  I'm  so  sick !    This  business  trip  of  yours  plause  from  others  in  the  smoking  room, 

will  be  the  death  of  all  of  us."  Ogle  and  a  young  friend  named  Jones  were  dis- 

Olivia  craved  silence.    "Papa,"  she  called,  "will  you  tinctly  annoyed.  It  interrupted  their  discussion  of  Ogle's 

please  go  out  of  here?  Go  wherever  you  want  to,  just  new  play,  "The  Pastoral  Scene,"  which  Ogle  had  just 

so  you  go.    Go  and  get  seasick."  described  as  a  "colossal  success,"  meaning  that  it  had 

Tinker  grinned.    He  became  boastful.    "Who,  me?  run  two  weeks. 

Say,  you  got  to  wish  worse  than  that  on  me  before  you  "Surprising,  isn't  it?"  remarked  Ogle.     "When  I 

get  me  down.    I  feel  like  a  two-year-old."  wrote  it  I  never  dreamed  it  would  be  popular.    It  proves 

Olivia  turned  her  back  toward  him.  A  loud  pounding  there  is  a  sophisticated  and  intelligent  public  for  the  bet- 
on  the  wall  from  the  adjoining  stateroom  interrupted.  ter  type  of  thing." 

"Must  be  that  young  feller,  Ogle,  next  door,"  he  com-  Jones  was  a  bit  envious.    "You'll  probably  sell  it  to 

mented.    "I'll  see  what  he  wants."  the  movies  for  a  fortune." 

He  grabbed  a  small  bottle  from  a  dresser  and  went  "The  movies?"  Ogle  was  disdainful.    "Please — don't 

out.    He  strolled  into  Ogle's  stateroom  without  knock-  even  mention  'The  Pastoral  Scene'  in  the  same  breath 

ing.  with  the  movies." 

"This  stuff  may  help  you,"  Jones   didn't — that   is,  not 

he  suggested,  holding  out  the  (Continued    on    page  104) 


Madame  Momora  really  liked 
Tinker.  She  led  the  party 
into  the  desert  to  rescue  him. 


Tinker  reached  for  the  Chief's  beard  and 
jerked  one  hair  loose.    "Is  that  one  hair 
worth  five  dollars  to  you?"  he  asked. 


"Mama,"  said  Tinker,  "I  own 
the  Damascus  steel  process." 
So  Mama  forgave  and  forgot. 
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SCREENLAND 


c^fter  Success 

WHAT? 


What  about  Gloria  Swanson  ? 

She  says:  "I  simply  cannot  envision  myself  a  gray-haired  grandmother." 
(Neither  can  we,  Gloria!)  "I  should  die  if  I  were  inactive.  I  must  make 
all  the  pictures  I  can  now,  before  it's  too  late." 


How's  the  View 
from  the  Top? 

By 

Alma  Whitaker 


of  the  embarrassments  of  arriving  at  the  top 
that  there  is  nowhere  to  go  but  down ! 
he  journey  upward  is  fraught  with  adven- 
ture, anxiety,  hopes,  fears,  struggles.    The  first 
$5,000  fur  coat,  the  first  $10,000  car,  the 
first  $100,000  house,  the  rise  from  no 
help  at  all  to  retinues  of  bootlicking  ser- 
vitors, the  name  spread  in  grand  electric 
signs,  one's  smallest  deed  or  action  re- 
corded as  front  page  news,  the  plaudits 
of  the  populace — these  all  have  a  tri- 
umphant glamour. 

But  when  stars  have  achieved  all  this, 
fate  has  a  curious  trick  of  complicating 
the  situation,  of  halting  progress,  of 
bringing  them  to  a  dead  end.  Where  can 
they  go  from  there?  For  just  how  long 
can  they  go  on  making  better  and  finer 
pictures,  gilding  the  lily,  refining  the 
gold  ? 

While  fame  and  glory  are  at  their 
height,  no  star  can  ever  believe  it  must 
end.  The  mere  thought  of  retirement 
makes  them  shiver.  Yet  the  life  at  the 
top,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, in  this  picture  game  seems  to  be 
five  years.    Often  it's  much  shorter. 

Mary  Pickford  has  enjoyed  longer 
fame  and  public  affection  than  most  can 
boast.  Yet  Mary  isn't  at  all  sure  where 
she  can  go  from  here. 

"I  shall  always  want  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  pictures,  even  if  I  don't 
act  in  them.  The  production  end,  per- 
haps.  I  don't  know." 

But  Mary  is  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
acting,  in  terms  of  stardom.  She  can- 
not really  bring  her  mind  down  to  decid- 
ing just  what  she  will  do  with  her  life 
when  her  starring  days  have  ceased. 
Mary  is  as  independent  as  any  one  can 
hope  to  be  in  this  game.  She  could  make 
a  million  dollar  picture  tomorrow  if  she 
wanted  to.  But  she  knows  it  must  be  a 
better  and  more  remarkable  picture  than 
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Where  Do  These  Stars  Go  From  Here? 


ever  before.  It  won't  do  just  to 
equal  past  achievements.  She  must 
surpass  them  or  start  on  the  down- 
ward trail,  professionally  speaking. 

Norma  Talmadge  used  to  talk  of 
the  stage.  She  felt  that  she  could 
travel  onward  and  upward  from 
pictures  via  the  legitimate  theatre. 
So  far  it  hasn't  worked  out  like  that. 
Norma  held  her  place  at  the  top  a 
long  time,  but  now — where,  how 
does  one  proceed  now?  All  paths, 
any  paths,  seem  to  lead  down  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 

Gloria  Swanson  is  in  the  same 
pickle.  Gloria  knows  that  pictures 
of  the  same  caliber  that  won  her 
success  won't  do  now.  They  must 
be  better,  more  brilliant  pictures. 
Those  she  has  appeared  in  lately  did 
not  quite  make  that  improved  grade. 
What  was  the  matter  with  them? 
They  were  quite  as  good  as  many 
of  the  pictures  upon  which  Gloria 
rose  to  glory.  But  much  is  de- 
manded" of  those  at  the  top.  So 
Gloria  toys  with  the  idea  of  a  villa 
in  France  and  maybe  making  one 
picture  a  year. 

"But  I  simply  cannot  en- 
vision myself  a  gray-haired 
grandmother,"  she  sighs.  "I 
should  die  if  I  were  inactive. 
I  must  make  all  the  pictures 
I  can  now,  before  it's  too 
late." 

So  then  there's  the  hunt 
for  bigger  and  better  stories, 


Consider  Mary  Pickford 

"1  shall  always  want  to  have 
something  to  do  with  pictures, 
even  if  I  don't  act  in  them,"  says 
Mary.  "The  production  end, 
perhaps."  But  Mary  is  still  think- 
ing in  terms  of  stardom. 


which  seem  strangely  coy.  And  it's 
a  dire  calamity  when  a  picture  is 
merely  so-so.  If  it  isn't  a  wow  it's 
a  failure  as  far  as  those  at  the  top 
are  concerned. 

Colleen  Moore,  caught  on  a  tired 
day,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  said 
she'd  love  to  retire.  She  wanted 
to  see  the  world.  She  had  dozens 
of  jolly  things  mapped  out  to  do 
with  her  John.  But  her  John  failed 
her,  things  went  wrong,  and  now 
Colleen  cannot  quite  keep  pictures 
out  of  her  mind.  But  she  dare  not 
return  to  the  screen  in  anything  in- 
ferior. The  top,  the  top — such  a 
difficult  place  to  proceed  from. 

Of  course,  the  intelligent  thing  is 
to  retire  in  a  blaze  of  glory  at  the 
peak  of  fame.    But  the  stars  never 
can  believe  they  have  reached  that 
top  from  which  no  further  heights 
can   be   achieved.     Look   at  Mae 
Murray,  reasonably  happily  married 
in  spite  of  the  recent  "lovers'  quar- 
rel" with  her  Prince  David.  She 
has  a  dear  baby,  ample  means,  a 
pleasant  position  to  bask  in — yet 
Mae  wants  of  all  things  to 
continue  her  career,  is  will- 
ing to  quarrel  with  her  hus- 
band about  it,  is  even  willing 
to  stoop  to  lesser  roles  in 
order,   as    she   believes,  to 
make  new  conquests. 

It's  so  infinitely  harder  for 
the  beauties.  It  takes  a 
{Continued   on    page  121) 


Big  Bill  Hart 

Bill  is  rich,  Bill  doesn't  need  to 
work,    but  being  out  of  the 
game  sears  his  soul. 


Beautiful  Norma  Talmadg-e 

She  held  her  place  at  the  top  a  long  time.  She 
used  to  talk  of  the  stage,  but  so  far  it  hasn't 
worked  out  like  that. 


Conway  Tearle 

Conway  Tearle's  modest  come- 
back was  small  consolation  to 
a  once  great  star. 
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Kestless  Little 

Red-Head 


Why  hasn't  pretty  Peggy  Shan- 
non a  boy  friend?   Answer:  she 
hasn't  had  time.    But  wait ! 


THE  most  incredible  girl  in 
Hollywood ! 
She  has  been  in  town  three 
months,  risen  to  fame  in  three 
pictures,  and  has  more  screen  work 
scheduled  for  the  immediate  future, 
and  yet — you  don't  have  to  believe  it, 
but  it's  true — she  has  no  boy  friend, 
hasn't  been  to  a  single  party,  and  lives 
all  alone  in  a  big  apartment  house. 

This  hermit-like  existence  goes  even 
farther:  she  hasn't  been  to  a  picture 
show  or  any  kind  of  a  show,  hasn't 
played  bridge,  backgammon,  or  even 
worked  a  crossword  puzzle. 

To  increase  the  mystery,  she's  ex- 
ceptionally pretty,  with  full,  red,  kiss- 
able  lips,  long  red  hair  and  blue  eyes 
that  sparkle  with  fun,  betokening  a  gay, 
vivacious  temperament.  In  short,  the 
type  of  girl  who  likes  to  play. 

That's  Peggy  Shannon,  Paramount's 
latest  discovery,  who  has  Hollywood  studios,  New  York 
offices,  and  many  fans  all  hot  and  bothered  about  her 
personality. 

Then  why  this  strange  mode  of  living  ?  Doesn't  Peggy 
like  people,  or  what?  Well,  you  see,  it's  like  this,  as  Peggy 
explained  it  to  me.  It's  a  long  story,  but  an  interesting 
one,  so  here  goes. 

The  little  Irish  red-head  was  playing  in  stock  in  Brook- 
lyn (through  the  tunnel  or  over  the  bridge  from  New 
York)  when  somebody  offered  her  a  dramatic  part  on 


Peggy — three  times.'  Top, 
today ;  right,  her  first  close- 
up;  above,  not  so  long  ago. 


By 

Morton 
King 


Broadway.  She  rehearsed  three  weeks 
and  the  show  ran  two  weeks,  where- 
upon she  looked  for  work  again — and 
got  it. 

Whereupon  she  rehearsed  for  three 
weeks  and  the  show  ran  two  weeks. 
Repeat  this  fifteen  times  over  a  period 
of  two  years  and  you  have  a  situation 
that  would  have  discouraged  anyone 
else. 

The  shows  were  failures  without 
exception.  But  was  Peggy?  Say, 
how  do  you  suppose  she  managed  to 
get  fifteen  chances  in  such  a  short 
time  ?  The  girl  was  good.  And  Broad- 
way producers  see  all  shows  before 
thev  fold  up  and  steal  away  into  ob- 
livion. They  liked  her  work  and  so 
she  was  offered  parts  and  succeeded, 
through  the  sheer  intensity  of  her 
emotions,  in  building  up  a  name  for 
herself  in  New  York  theatrical  circles. 
It  takes  a  successful  play  to  put  over 
a  player  and  Peggy  didn't  happen  to 
pull  a  winner  out  of  the  box. 

She  wasn't  starred  anyway.  She  was  either  the  ingenue 
or  the  leading  woman  and  sometimes  the  other  woman. 

Along  about  flop  number  fifteen.  Paramount  decided 
to  enlarge  its  stock  company,  so  a  lot  of  the  promising 
material  on  Broadway  came  in  for  screen  tests.  One  of 
them  was  Peggy  Shannon.  Now  when  the  officials  saw 
that  test  they  didn't  leap  into  the  air  in  ecstasy  and  pro- 
claim a  new  star  on  the  horizon  or  anything  like  that. 
But  they  did  recognize  talent,  (Continued  on  page  117) 


"It's  the  thrill  of  a  Phyfe-time,"  grins  Sally  Eilers,  as  Hal  Phyfe  prepares  to  enshrine  her  in  his  collection  of  Hollywood  portraits. 


qA  Camera 
G/frtist's 


oAlb 


um 


Hal  Phyfe  was  a  famous  portrait  photog- 
rapher in  New  York,  but  even  New  York 
didn't  offer  sufficient  beauty  or  distinction 
to  try  his  talents.  So  off  he  went  to  Holly- 
wood— and  this  remarkable  collection  of 
character  studies  is  the  result.  Note  the 
masterly  use  of  light  and  shadow,  the 
delicate  shadings  of  expression,  the  living 
quality  of  these  portraits — proofs  that 
photography,  in  the  hands  of  a  true  ex- 
pert, can  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  genu- 
ine art.  Study  these  pictures — and  enjoy 
camera  portraiture  at  its  best! 
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Why 

HELEN 

MARRIED 

AGAIN 


By 

Helen 
Harrison 


The  Jack  Woodys  have  a  unique  idea  of 
happiness.    It's  to  be  left  alone  together.' 


A TINY,  flexible  circlet  of  diamonds — 
A  gorgeous  and  glamorous  bride — 
A  handsome  and  dashing  benedict — 
"Meet    the    wife !"      Helen  Tvvelvetrees- 

Woody ! 

Not  so  many  seasons  past — as  debs  go — Helen  Jur- 
gens  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  attending  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  and  in  the  throes  of  her 
muse,  youth  and  romance,  up  and  married  a  co-student 
— Clark  Twelvetrees,  whose  ambition  was  acting — and 
whose  vehement  occupation  was  love ! 

Three  years  later,  in  Hollywood,  Helen  Twelvetrees, 
beautiful,  talented  motion  picture  star,  having  secured 
a  divorce,  slips  away  and  ever  so  quietly  (too  quietly  for 
the  avid  press)  marries  Jack  Woody,  wealthy  realtor, 
gay,  gifted  and  genuine. 

Did  you  ask  why  Helen  Twelvetrees  married  a  busi- 
ness man? 

Because,  as  she  quite  simply  will 
tell  you,  "Jack  happened  to  be  a  busi- 
ness man !"  Helen  would  have  mar- 
ried Jack  had  he  been  a  scene  shifter, 
a  stoker — or — my  dear,  an  actor! 

But  Jack,  somehow,  for  all  his 
being  the  image  of  Chevalier,  couldn't 
have  been  anything  else  but  a  busi- 
ness man.  He,  in  the  early  thirties, 
has  all  the  stability  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  constancy  of  a 
postage  stamp ! 

There  is  a  security  about  him,  a 
firm,  wholesome  appeal  that  is  the 
complement  to  a  personality  as  fragile 
and  ethereal  as  Helen's  little  heart- 
shaped  face.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
after  a  career  as  tempestuous  as  her 
own,  with  the  broken  remains  of  a 


Doctor,  lawyer,  In- 
dian, bootlegger- 
Helen  would  have 
none  of  them.  She 
chose  a  business  man 
because  — well,  read 
the  story! 


girlhood  romance,  she  should  find  requited  love  and  the 
fulfillment  of  a  secret  longing  with  affable  Jack  Woody. 

To  understand  Helen  as  she  is,  and  not  as  she  seems, 
we  must  do  a  flashback  to  a  prologue. 

A  little  golden-haired  youngster  attending  the  Brook- 
lyn Heights  Seminary  nourished  a  fond  dream.  Not 
long  after,  she  was  attending  the  Art  Students  League 
and  realizing  her  young  hopes.  Her  beauty,  however, 
found  her  more  and  more  becoming  the  artist's  model, 
and  indeed  it  was  Mr.  Crandall,  for  whom  she  posed, 
who  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  connection  for  her 
with  the  Stuart  Walker  Stock  Company.  This  appren- 
ticeship she  considers  the  most  valuable  of  her  career, 
and  it  was  as  the  result  of  her  tireless  efforts  in  stock 
that  she  obtained  important  roles  in  "An  American 
Tragedy,"  "Yen,"  "Roulette,"  "Broadway,"  "Elmer 
Gantry"  and  other  New  York  productions. 

Early  in  1929  she  was  brought  to  Hollywood  by  Fox 
to  play  the  feminine  lead  in  "The 
Ghost  Talks."  At  that  trying  time 
when  dialogue  was  injected  into  the 
films,  Helen,  who  had  the  then  rare 
advantage  of  a  perfect  articulation, 
was  cast  in  a  role  requiring  a  lisp ! 
She  groans  at  the  recollection  of  ful- 
filling her  part — not  wisely,  but  in- 
deed, "too  well."  For  her,  "The 
Ghost  Lisped" — and  it  became  a  real 
ghost,  one  that  turned  up  frequently 
and  unexpectedly — for  Hollywood. 
en  masse,  believed  the  impediment  to 
be  real !  Poor  Helen — it  was  only 
later,  in  her  spontaneous  successes, 
which,  you  will  recall,  were  "Her 
Man,"  "Millie"  and  "A  Woman  of 
Experience,"  that  this  ghost  was  laid 
— for  good  {Continued  on  page  100) 
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SCREENLAND 


Smacks  and  Tortures 
are  Her  Stock  in  Trade! 


Sylvia  at  work!  The  "victim"  is  pretty  little  Constance  Cummings,  who  owes  her  present  perfect  proportions 
to  Sylvia's  treatments.   She  pounds  'em — and  the  pounds  roll  off!  She  insults  them — and  they  love  it! 

^he  Insults  the  ^tars 

About  Sylvia,  Hollywood's  Beloved  Villainess 

By  Gene  Levant 


A PACKAGE  of  especially  devastat- 
ing dynamite  !  That's  your  first 
impression  of  Sylvia  Ulbeck,  the 
only  person  in  moviedom  who 
consistently  dares  to  say  "No,"  and  lives 
on  to  worry  about  income  tax.  Seeing  her 
at  work — conscientiously  maltreating  both 
screen  stars  and  directors  alike,  putting 
them  through  worse  tortures  than  those  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  making  them 
like  it — you  are  certain  about  the  dynamite. 
For  Sylvia,  be  it  known,  is  filmland's  fa- 
mous masseuse. 

Tiny  and  blonde,  but  with  a  heart  and 
personality  more  colossal  than  that  of  an 
Amazon,  Little  Sylvia,  as  Hollywood  af- 
fectionately calls  her,  thrives  on  the  im- 
perfections of  the  "perfect." 

Norma  Shearer,  Gloria  Swanson,  Her- 
bert Brenon,  Ina  Claire,  Constance  Ben- 
nett or  Douglas  Fairbanks,  they  are  all  the 
same  to  her,  although  she  admits  that  some 


Since  SCREENLAND  gave 
her  her  first  magazine 
story,  Sylvia  Ulbeck  has 
become  nationally  known. 
The  famous  masseuse  has 
been  making  the  beauties 
of  the  screen  more  beau- 
tiful for  years,  but  now 
she  is  a  celebrity  herself, 
with  folks  fighting  for 
her  treatments.  Little, 
lithe,  pretty,  Sylvia  is 
loved  and  feared  by  her 
patients.  They  swear  by 
her — she  swears  at  them! 
Read  more  about  her. 


yell  louder  than  others  when  she  smacks 
and  pounds  them.  But  the  louder  they 
yell  the  louder  she  cusses  them.  And  that, 
too,  they  seem  to  like,  because  while 
Sylvia's  particular  brand  of  cussing  is  vitri- 
olic in  its  intensity,  it  is  amusing  and  de- 
lightful instead  of  offensive.  Uttered  with 
her  inimitable  Norwegian  accent,  her 
curses  became  blessings,  musical  and  sooth- 
ing. 

"They're  a  bunch  of  very  foolish,  spoiled 
children,"  she  said,  "these  people  who 
come  to  me  to  remove  fat  and  to  stimulate 
their  flesh.  They  think  I'm  a  thousand 
devils  when  I  start  to  work  on  them,  and 
I  do  feel  vicious  when  I  see  how  some  of 
them  have  let  themselves  run  down. 

"I  don't  'yes'  them,  or  hand  them  any 
banana  oil  about  how  good  they  are.  They 
come  to  me  with  drooping  shoulders  and 
a  sloppy  manner  of  walking.  I  know 
what's  wrong  with  them  before  they  say  a 
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word.  I  say,  'What  th' 
hell !  You  look  terrible  ! 
Pull  up  those  shoulders 
and  pull  in  your  stomach ! 
Turn  in  your  toes  !'  They 
love  it." 

Only  one  other  person 
dared  in  Hollywood  to  say 
invariably  exactly  what 
she  thought,  irrespective 
of  where  the  chips  might 
fall.  That  was  Texas 
Guinan,  long  since  re- 
turned to  her  beloved 
Broadway.  In  fact,  Sylvia 
reminds  one  a  lot  of  the 
Guinan.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  little  mas- 
seuse opening  the  door  to 
Mary  Pickford  or  Ruth 
Chatterton  and  saying, 
"Come  in,  Sucker,  and 
take  a  load  off  your  feet." 

Proof  of  her  popularity 
can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
vast  array  of  photographs 
that  cover  every  inch  of 
wall  space  in  her  work 
rooms,  all  of  them  endear- 
ingly autographed  by  the 
male  and  female  great  of 
the  land.  Her  private 
'phone  rings  almost  con- 
tinuously. Because,  when 
Hollywood  looks  in  the 
mirror  and  sees  its  figure 
going  rapidly  all  wrong,  it 
doesn't  cry  and  moan — it 
'phones  Sylvia.  Never  is  there  a  waiting  list  of  less  than 
twenty- five,  and  many  of  them  come  from  far  more  dis- 
tant points  than  Beverly  Hills  or  Malibu  Beach. 

Almost  as  much  fan  mail  arrives  for  Sylvia  as  though 
she  were  a  picture  star,  herself.  These  letters  come 
from  every  point  of  the  compass.  A  recent  one  from 
a  lady  of  Jerusalem  announces  her  intention  of  coming 
to  Hollywood  for  Sylvia's  treatments.  Another  is  even 
now  on  her  way  from  Shanghai,  after  cabling  Sylvia  for 
an  appointment. 

"I  don't  swear  at  and  insult  people  just  to  be  smart 
and  daring,"  she  explained.  "These  stars  have  never 
heard  anything  but  praise  and  soft  soap,  and  they  need 
someone  like  me  to  startle  them  out  of  their  complac- 


Certainly,  Sylvia  be- 
lieves in  exercises — 
she's  doing  some  her- 
self. But  only  special 
exercises.  Diet?  It 
plays  an  important 
part  in  Sylvia's  treat- 
ments. But  to  her, 
diet  is  not  food  limi- 
tation— it  is  the  way 
food  is  prepared. 


"Art  in  bally  old  London  was  never  like  this!"  says 
Alice  Baker,  English  stage  actress,  as  she  becomes 
more  sylph-like  under  the  skilful  whacks  of  Sylvia. 


ency  and  their  smugness." 

Speaking  of  Sylvia, 
Mme.  Jeritza  once  said  : 

"She  has  such  damned 
disregard  for  people's 
feelings,  and  yet  her  in- 
sults are  really  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  per- 
sons involved." 

"I'm  never  impressed 
with  anyone,"  Sylvia  de- 
clared, "no  matter  how 
big  they  are.  After  all, 
when  they  are  stripped, 
there's  little  difference 
between  Bessie  Smith,  of 
Keokuk,  and  Joan  Craw- 
ford, of  Hollywood. 
Afterwards,  when  I've 
had  time  to  glimpse  their 
minds  and  to  know  their 
real  inner  selves,  then  I 
may  be  impressed — if 
there  is  anything  there 
worth  being  impressed 
with. 

"I  love  Carmel  Mey- 
ers, and  if  there  was 
ever  one  whom  I  in- 
sulted, it  was  she.  The 
girl  realized  I  was  only 
trying  to  tear  down  her 
false  self  and  bring  out 
the  real.  I  feel  I've  ac- 
complished that.  She  has 
a  mighty  fine  and  sweet 
character.  Both  she  and 
her  husband  are  among 
my  best  friends,  and  I  was  so  happy  to  see  Carmel  do 
such  outstanding  work  in  John  Barrymore's  latest  pic- 
ture, 'The  Mad  Genius.'  She's  got  it  in  her,  that  girl 
has." 

Gloria  Swanson  is  another  whom  Sylvia  admires. 
"There's  something  genuinely  royal  about  Gloria — no 
masks,  because  she  needs  none.  Recently  I  required 
some  pieces  of  inexpensive  costume  jewelry,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  call  on  Gloria  one  evening  to  loan  me  some. 
She  said,  'Darling,  I  haven't  a  thing  like  that.  But  if 
you  can  use  my  real  jewels  you're  more  than  welcome  to 
take  them  along.' " 

Incidentally,  it  is  just  another  of  her  surprising  habits 
that  she  does  take  things  along  home  with  her  whenever 

she  goes  visiting.  In  this 
she  is  apparently  well  hu- 
mored, for  her  home  bears 
witness  to  the  many  nick- 
nacks  she  has  first  ad- 
mired in  some  star's  home 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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T/nconventional 


By 

Hale  Horton 


FIRST  interviews,  like  one's 
first  love — (if  one  has  had 
a  first  love) — or  first  car  or 
dance  or  snort  of  champagne, 
linger  most  vividly  in  the  mind. 
My  first  interview  called  for  Lila 
Lee,  who,  incidentally,  was  also  my 
first  screen  crush. 

Most  unexpectedly  I  had  received 
a  wire  assigning  me  to  do  a  "story 
on  Lee,"  and  before  you  could 
whack  a  golf  ball — if  one  ever  does 
whack  the  pesky  things — I  was 
comfortably  squatting  in  Lila's 
Spanish  apartment,  peering,  dream- 
ily as  a  star-struck  college  boy,  at 
my  subject  who  was  stretched  lan- 
guorously on  a  couch  in  front  of  a 
roaring  log  fire.  The  soft  pulsating 
throb  of  an  organ  flooded  the  room. 

"I  do  so  love  organ  music  in  the 
early  evening,"  Lila  murmured  off- 
handishly. 

"Gosh !"  thought  I,  trying  to  figure  out  a  question  to  ask  her.  "This  is  swell !" 
And  I  tinkled  the  ice  in  my  glass.  Suddenly  the  music  stopped.  Lila  looked 
startled,  a  bit  displeased ;  and  when  I  begged  her  to  have  it  turned  on  again,  she 
averred  that  for  the  moment  we  might  let  it  rest — however,  "perhaps,  later 
on—" 

Presently  the  music  recommenced,  and  again  Lila  seemed  startled,  but  this 
time  pleased.  And  for  the  better  part  of  two  hours  the  organ  played  its  mys- 
terious tricks.  Now  it  so  happens  that  organ  music  is  one  of  my  weaknesses, 
and  when  added  to  Lee,  it  resulted  in  my  writing  such  a  saccharine  rave  about 
her  that  she's  still  embarrassed. 

Just  the  other  day  when  I  told  Lila  that  I  thought  it  high  time  I  gave  her 


"/  chased  her  all  the  way  up  to  the  High 
Sierras  in  order  to  catch  her  for  a  rush  story." 


Lila  Lee 
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interviews 


They  sleep,  they  fly,  they 
cook,  they  cry,  while  the 
villain  still  interviews  'em! 


another  story,  she  cried:  "Oh,  pul-lcasc!    Don't!  At 
least  not  until  I  live  down  the  first  one !" 

Weeks  later  I  discovered  that  the  organ  had  wafted 
its  way  through  the  wall  from  the  apartment  next 
door ! 

I  weep  to  relate  that  such  interviews  are  few  and 
far  between.  Indeed,  out  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
sessions,  I  can  recall  but  a  dozen  or  so  which  in  any 
way  suggested  the  unconventional  or  were  in  them- 
selves so  extraordinary  as  to  be  remembered  as  highly 
diverting  moments  of  my  life — but  you  may  bet  your 
last  wife  that  this  handful  shall  never  be  forgotten ! 

To  go  back  to  Lila  Lee — and  who  wouldn't'? — I 
chased  her  all  the  way  up  to  the  High  Sierras  in  order 
to  catch  her  for  a  rush  story.  The  company  worked 
all  day  on  location  in  the  mountains ;  with  the  evening 
we  dropped  down  to  the  desert  at  Lone  Pine.  Seek- 
ing a  late  and  entertaining  supper  a  few  of  us  dashed 
thirty  miles  to  a  Mexican  inn,  secluded  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  desert ;  and  after  supper  Lila  and  I  walked 
out  of  the  place  better  to  take  up  the  subject  of  her 
love-life — a  delightful  setting  for  that  sort  of  thing! 

What  with  our  being  completely  surrounded  by 
snow-capped  mountains,  moon-flooded  and  dazzling, 
and  over-awed  by  millions  of  hanging  stars.  Indeed, 
I  was  just  on  the  point  of  completing  one  of  my  most 

successful  interviews  when  Sidney  Blackmer  came  a-prowling  out  of  the  inn. 
Wouldn't  he  pop  into  the  picture  at  a  time  like  that? 

With  exaggerated  melodrama  Lila  cried:  "Ah-h-h-h,  my  romantic  knight!" 
and  hurled  her  arms  around  the  startled  Blackmer's  neck.  For  a  moment  our 
hero  hesitated,  and  then,  evidentally  reflecting  that  Lenore  LTlric  was  out  on 
the  coast,  he  emitted  a  prodigious  yawn,  whereupon  the  astonished  Lila  went 
screaming  across  the  desert.  "He  yawned!"  she  howled.  "He  actually 
yawned!"    Which  goes  to  prove  that  even  interviews  {Continued  on  page  97) 


"An'  what,"  Lily  wanted 
to  know,  "would  your  wife 
say  eef  she  knew  you 
were  eenterviewing  me?" 


Marguerite  Churchill 


Florence  Britton 


Noel  Francis 
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Reviews 


Six  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month: 
BAD  GIRL  STREET  SCENE 

BOUGHT  TRANSATLANTIC 
THIS  MODERN  AGE  THE  LAST  FLIGHT 

Turn  to  page  95  for  casts  of  current  films: 


A  human  picture  of  everyday  lovers  is  "Bad  Girl, 
with  Sally  Eilers  and  James  Dunn. 


Constance    Bennett,    Ray    Milland,    and  Richard 
Bennett  in  "Bought,"  Connie's  best  picture. 


e 


Bad  Girl 


Ft 


ox 

ONCE  again  a  bad  girl  makes  a  good  picture.  But 
of  course  the  little  girl  of  this  opus  isn't  bad  at  all. 
She's  an  every-day  girl  with  human  tendencies 
which  used  to  be  frowned  down  when  they  cropped  up 
on  the  screen.  But  we're  advancing,  thank  you,  and  now 
the  movies  may  reflect  life-as-it-is  without  leaving  most 
of  the  plot  behind  on  the  censor's  floor.  Frank  Borzage 
has  directed  Vina  Delmar's  version  of  her  own  best-selling 
novel  with  all  of  the  best  Borzage  feeling.  Here's  a  direc- 
tor who  knows  how  to  make  his  characters  divinely  human 
and  natural,  never  picture  puppets.  And  the  progress  of 
the  tender  little  tale — just  a  story  of  an  average  fellow  and 
his  girl  through  mating  and  mother-and-fatherhood — is 
unexpectedly  interesting  and  even  dramatic.  Women  will 
have  the  cry  of  their  lives  and  will  adore  James  Dunn, 
the  new  Fox  find.  Sally  Eilers  is  altogether  appealing.  A 
triumph  for  truth  and  also  for  the  box-office. 


Bought 


Wa 


rner 


Broth 


ers 


Playing  mother  and  daughter  in  "This  Modern  Age, 
Pauline  Frederick  and  Joan  Crawford  score. 


CONSTANCE  BENNETT'S  very  best  picture.  And 
it's  such  a  good  picture  I  can  almost  imagine  it 
without  the  Bennett  in  the  leading  role — almost, 
mind  you,  but  not  quite!  You  must  have  read  the  fiction 
version  in  October  SCREENLAND,  so  we  won't  go  into  the 
story.  You'll  like  Connie's  Stephany  Dale,  you'll  be  con- 
cerned with  her  moral  and  material  progress,  and  you'll 
cheer  when  the  little  girl  ditches  the  dross  and  devotes 
herself  to  the  finer  things,  particularly  Ben  Lyon,  in  a 
very  good  performance.  Have  you  discovered  Ray  Milland? 
An  earthy  Novarro — and  the  only  new  boy  I've  ever  noted 
who  treats  the  million  dollar  heroine  more  like  a  woman 
than  a  star.  When  Ray  grabs  Connie  you  feel  he  means 
it  and  she  had  better  watch  out.  Here  I  go  on  record 
predicting  stardom  for  Milland  if  the  producers  give  him 
his  head — and  he  keeps  it. 

This  Modern  Age 

Metro-  Goldwyn- Majer 

"QTELLA  DALLAS"  with  a  "Dancing  Daughter"! 
Only,  of  course,  much  more  modern — and  dazzling — 
k^/  and  daring.  "Stella"  in  modern  clothes  and  Joan  in 
a  knockout  role — a  combination  spelling  box-office.  Miss 
Crawford,  as  the  daughter  of  a  dashing  divorcee  played 
by  Pauline  Frederick,  has  never  looked  so  stunning  or 
performed  so  appealingly.  The  girl  she  plays  is  a  good 
sport  whose  devotion  to  her  mother  transcends  her  love 
for  Neil  Hamilton.  But — surprise,  surprise! — love  finds  a 
way.  This  flippancy  is  simply  an  attempt  to  conceal  my 
emotions,  played  upon  by  those  very  touching  mother- 
daughter  scenes.  They  are  genuinely  moving,  thanks  mainly 
to  Miss  Frederick's  fine  sincerity.  What  a  magnificent 
actress  she  is!  You'll  like  Joan  more  than  ever.  Neil  Ham- 
ilton seems  to  be  the  leading  man  in  every  other  picture  I 
see  these  days,  but  I  still  like  him.  Monroe  Owsley  is  good, 
too.    And  he  almost  gets  the  girl  this  time. 
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Pictures 


SCREENLAND'S 
Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


Street  Scene 

United  Artists 


THE  biggest  thrill  on  the  screens  right  now.  This 
vital  film  is  as  throbbing  and  sordid  and  tender  and 
mean  and  funny  and  tense  and  terrible  as  the  actual 
life  of  the  city  side-streets  it  portrays.  Elmer  Rice  wrote 
a  fine  play  and  adaptation.  King  Vidor,  who  is  a  director 
of  motion  pictures,  has  caught  the  drama  in  celluloid — 
giving  it  new  sweep  and  power  in  terms  of  screen  tech- 
nique, but  always  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  play.  No 
movie  plot,  this.  Just  people — pitiful,  striving  people:  a 
little  office  girl;  her  handsome  mother,  her  jealous  father, 
and  the  tragedy  that  engulfs  them.  Sylvia  Sydney  plays 
the  girl  beautifully.  William  Collier,  Jr.,  is  splendid  as  an 
adoring  boy.  But  the  surprise  is  Estelle  Taylor.  You  know 
her  as  a  beauty,  a  vivid  personality.  Here,  in  a  mother  role 
— looking  much  too  young  for  it,  too — she  is  a  figure  of 
dignity  and  power  and  considerable  pathos.  "Street  Scene" 
is  the  real  thing.  Don't  fail  to  see  it. 

Transatlantic 


Fox 

IF  you  didn't  get  to  Europe  this  year,  ho-hum,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  see  "Transatlantic."  All  of  the  excite- 
ment of  an  ocean  voyage  and  none  of  the — er — incon- 
veniences. Besides,  you  can't  cross  on  a  liner  like  this  one 
again.  There's  only  one,  and  it's  out  on  the  Fox  lot  in 
Hollywood,  and  you  can't  get  any  service  on  it  now.  Eddie 
Lowe  is  working  in  another  picture  by  this  time,  and 
Greta  Nissen  isn't  around  either.  And  Eddie  and  Greta 
were  two  of  the  best  reasons  for  booking  passage.  The 
most  lavish  of  liners  is  the  luxurious  setting  for  this  melo- 
drama concerning  a  charming  crook,  a  pretty  lady,  a  nice 
girl  and  her  father,  a  neglected  wife  and  a  philandering 
husband — all  the  best  people.  Never  a  dull  moment  from 
bar  to  boudoir,  from  smoke-room  to  swimming  pool. 
William  K.  Howard  has  done  a  most  imaginative  job,  not 
only  with  camera  angles  but  with  characterization.  You'll 
like  Lowe,  Nissen — and  Myrna  Loy. 

The  Last  Flight 

First  National 

DON'T  run — this  is  no  war  epic.  It's  more  than  that. 
It's  the  grave-gay  and  intimate  account  of  the  after 
effects  of  the  war  on  four  aviators  whose  lives 
were  practically  wrecked  with  their  planes.  Richard  Bar- 
thelmess,  smart  boy.  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  cast 
of  some  of  the  handsomest  and  ablest  actors  in  pictures. 
Yes,  I  said  "smart" — Dick  thrives  on  competition;  besides, 
he  prefers  a  balanced  box-office  hit  to  a  series  of  cold 
close-ups.  John  Mack  Brown,  David  Manners,  Elliot 
Nugent,  and  Walter  Byron  are  the  "I-don't-give-a-care" 
boys,  to  whom  life  is  just  one  long  Martini.  They  meet 
Helen  Chandler  and  adopt  her,  and  you'll  enjoy  their 
adventures.  Not  all  fun — there's  a  smash  climax.  John 
Brown  has  the  best  time  in  a  boisterous  role.  You  won't 
forget  funny,  wistful  little  Helen  Chandler  in  a  hurry.  The 
story  is  by  John  Monk  Saunders,  Fay  Wray's  husband. 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month: 

James  Dunn  in  "Bad  Girl" 
Sally  Eilers  in  "Bad  Girl" 
Clive  Brook  in  "Silence" 
Sylvia  Sidney  in  "Street  Scene" 
Estelle  Taylor  in  "Street  Scene" 
Mae  Clarke  in  "Waterloo  Bridge" 
William  Collier,  Jr.,  in  "Street  Scene" 
John  Mack  Brown  in  "The  Last  Flight" 
Joan  Crawford  in  "This  Modern  Age" 
Pauline  Frederick  in  "This  Modern  Age" 


William  Collier,  Jr.,  and  Sylvia  Sidney  are  superb  in 
"Street  Scene,"  the  drama  of  the  month. 


"Transatlantic"  is  a  fascinating  melodrama.  You'll 
like  Edmund  Lowe  and  lovely  Greta  Nissen. 


Barthelmess  and  company,  with  Helen  Chandler, 
make  "The  Last  Flight"  a  film  to  see. 
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Where  are  the  vamps  of 
yesteryear?  Well,  here's 
Betty  Blythe,  charmer  of 
a  vanished  generation,  in 
full  war  regalia.  It  was  Hot 
Stuff — in  pre-war  days. 


They  called  it 


ng 


the  man,  because  men  react  to  approval  and  admiration 
more  readily  than  they  do  to  beauty  and  aloofness.  And 
she  thinks  this  method  should  work  just  as  well  off  the 
screen. 

Greta  Garbo's  appeal  is  mystery.  No  man  can  be  sure 
of'her.  She  makes  each  one  feel  that  he  is  but  one  more 
moment  in  a  life  already  full  of  moments.  She  is  color- 
ful, wistful,  sophisticated  yet  strangely  naive  at  times. 

Still,  if  we  go  in  for  her  methods,  how  far  will  we 

Set? 

Joan  Crawford  believes  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  youth 
and  adventure  that  sweeps  her  screen  lovers  off  their 
well -shod  feet.  She  is  the  modern  girl,  afraid  of  noth- 
ing, frank  to  admit  her  desires  to  the  man  of  her  heart. 

The  charm  of  the  sophisticate  is  Norma  Shearer's  best 
weapon.  She  makes  her  man  feel  that  she  is  bestowing 
a  great  favor  upon  him ;  she  touches  his  vanity.  She  has 
a  little  way  of  making  all  men  want  to  protect  her  from 
every  male  except  himself. 

"I've    always    played    understanding  women 
roles,  and  while  I've  never  married  I  sometimes 
think   that   is  my  type,"   confessed  Lois 
Wilson. 

"I  am  essentially  the  mother  type,  and 


ONCE  in  the  dear  dead 
days  beyond  recall, 
it  was  apparently 
enough  for  a  deter- 
mined siren  to  recline  on  a 
tiger  rug  amid  incense  burn- 
ers. Her  victim  succumbed 
with  scarcely  a  struggle. 

Vamps  with  their  surrounding  scenery  would  garner 
little  but  loud  laughter  off  the  screen  as  well  as  on  today 
— but  don't  be  misled  into  thinking  that  women  don't  get 
their  men  in  1931. 

They're  just  a  bit  more  subtle. 

"We  tell  our  right  names  now,"  confided  Carmel 
Myers,  who  once  lolled  about  with  a  rose  in  her  teeth. 

"The  modern  woman  assumes  an  air  of  frankness  that 
completely  disarms  a  man ;  he  is  taken  offguard  and— 
sunk." 

It's  clever  indifference  that's  fatal,  according  to  Lilyan 
Tashman.  Gay  indifference,  added  to  smart  clothes, 
smart  conversation  and  good  sportsmanship  is  the  for- 
mula for  trapping  the  modern  man. 

"I  believe  that  trying  too  hard  to  please  is  the  most 
important  mistake  made  by  girls  who  would  win  love," 
declared  Wynne  Gibson. 

"Conceal  your  efforts  to  capture  your  man.  Mix  your 
campaign  with  plenty  of  laughter,  because  men  like 
gaiety." 

To  all  of  which  Ruth  Chatterton  objects.  She  gets  her 
screen  lovers  with  sincerity.    She  shows  admiration  for 


Consider  the  1931-32  model— Sidney  Fox, 
frank  but  frisky.   Instead  of  beguiling,  she 
aggravates  'em — and  before  they  know  it 
they're  sunk! 
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Where  are  the  vamps  of 
yesteryear?   Meet  the  new 
variety,  1931-32  models 

By 

Ruth  Tildesley 


men  tell  me  their  troubles  in  pictures  and  out  of  pictures. 
Understanding  and  forgiving  men  seems  to  work  very 
well — on  the  screen  !" 

Little  Sidney  Fox  has  so  far  gotten  on  by  aggravating 
men  on  the  screen.  She  usually  shocks  men  into  wanting 
to  take  care  of  her,  or  wanting  to  shake  her.  Either  way 
seems  to  work,  she  observed,  although  maybe  it's  just 
that  she  is  terribly,  terribly  feminine  and — men  like 
that ! 

Genevieve  Tobin  refuses  to  tell  how  she  manages  off 
the  screen,  but  on  it  she  resorts  to  sweet  sympathy.  The 
poor  male  is  being  abused — usually  by  a  wife — and 
Genevieve  becomes  his  staunch  ally,  smooths  his  path, 
feeds  him,  plays  with  him  and — gets  him! 


Candid  Joan 
Crawford  sweeps 
them  off  their 
feet  by  her  very 
directness, 
the  screen 
course 


On 
f 


That  baby  grand  stare!  Theda  Bara,  most 
famous  of  the  old-time  "heavy  vamps." 
Exuding  languor,  she  drooped  to  conquer. 


"The  exaggerated  wiggling  and  exotic  props  used  by 
old  time  vamps  are  out  because  our  sense  of  humor 
couldn't  stand  them,''  explained  Lily  Damita.  "The 
hey-hey  stuff  is  also  out  because  we've  grown  more 
sophisticated,  and  the  gentlemen  have  overcome  any  wild 
desire  they  may  have  had  to  smother  a  tornado. 

"Our  modern  ideas  seem  to  have  resulted  in  bridging 
the  gap  that  once  existed  between  heroines  and  vamps. 
Now  I  play  sympathetic  roles  in  spite  of  doing  things  in 
them  that  would  have  put  me  beyond  the  pale  in  early 
days." 

"Be  different !"  is  the  motto  emblazoned  on  Fifi  Dor- 
say's  shield. 

Fifi  wears  her  hair  in  individual  style ;  never  fails  to 
add  some  slight  but  unusual  touch  to  any  costume, 
whether  on  the  screen  or  off. 

"Then  there's  another  trick,"  pronounced  Fifi,  gayly. 
"I  'copper'  the  mood  of  the  other  women  when  I'm  at  a 
party.  If  most  of  them  are  hey-heying  it,  I  become  silent 
and  mysterious.  How  I  can  become  mysterious !  If  the 
other  women  are  quiet  and  stand-offish,  I  warm  up  and 
pep — oh,  very  hot ! 

"There  I  have  attracted  the  interest.    But  now  to  hold 

it: 

"Show  your  great  interest  in  the  man.  If  he  wants  to 
talk  about  himself,  let  him,  and  don't  interrupt  with 
stories  of  what  you  did  and  how  you  acted  when  some- 
thing like  that  happened  to  you.  If  he  has  troubles — or 
thinks  he  has  them — sympathize.  Make  him  believe  that 
when  he  is  near,  no  one  else  exists  for  you.  Don't  be 
peeking  about  the  room  to  see  if  people  are  looking  at 
you  or  if  so-and-so  has  come  yet. 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  all  the  same  on  the  screen !  I  am  me 
there,  too !" 

George  Arliss  chose  June  Collyer  from  all  the  regula- 
tion sirens  in  Hollywood  to  play  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  the  Colonial  Circe  in  "/Alexander  Hamilton." 

The  truly  dangerous  women,  Mr.  Arliss  let  it  be 
known,  is  not  the  old-fashioned  siren  who  pawed  her 
man  down.  It  is  the  woman  of  innate  charm,  poise,  dis- 
cernment, refinement.   She  can  {Continued  on  page  101) 
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Dorothy  Dix,  blonde  and  lit- 
tle, was  chosen  by  C.  C.  Burr, 
the  producer  who  also  picked 
Norma  Shearer ,  Dorothy 
Mackaill,  and  Billie  Dove. 
Dot  is  not  related  to  the 
heart-throb  expert  of  the 
same  name,  though  she  has 
been  known  to  cause  cardiac 
congestion! 


Ray  Cooke,  red  hair,  freckles, 
and  all,  rode  triumphantly 
into  the  talkies — on  an  ice 
cream  wagon!  Now  he  is  the 
new  "Torchy"  in  a  series  of 
comedy  shorts.  Remember 
Johnny  Hines  in  the  silent 
series?  When  .  you  get  to 
know  Ray  you'll  be  calling 
him  "Cookie." 


Ray  for  Dorothy- 

an  d  Vice  Versa! 


JUST  because  Nature  en- 
dowed him  with  a  fiery 
topknot  that  makes  him 
stand  out  like  a  lighthouse 
in  a  fog,  Ray  Cooke  decided  that 
he  ought  to  run  true  to  form  and 
seek  the  adventurous  life.  So, 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one, 
he  had  managed  to  get  mixed  up  in  a  flood  in  his  native 
town  of  San  Antonio,  sail  to  South  America  and  the 
Orient  as  a  cabin  boy,  help  cap  one  of  the  biggest  oil 
gushers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  land  in  Hollywood  to 
cast  a  wistful  eye  on  the  studios. 

Then  Ray  (a  "Victor"  comes  in  front  of  it,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  fit)  sat  down  to  think,  and  he  hit  upon  a 
little  scheme.  The  next  time  an  ice-cream  wagon  hove 
to  outside  the  RKO  studio,  he  hopped  on  the  running 
board  and  made  a  noise  like  a  delivery  man.  The  gate- 
man,  never  questioning,  let  him  ride  triumphantly  through  ; 
and  once  inside  the  studio,  Ray  did  a  painfully  realistic 
comedy  act  when  a  sudden  start  of  the  truck  sent  him 
sprawling.    So  he  was  hired  as  a  bit  player. 

Thereafter  Cooke  played  small  parts  in  several  pic- 
tures, including  "True  to  the  Navy"  and  "Love  in  the 
Rough."  Then,  during  a  protracted  lull  that  made  him 
seriously  consider  hitting  the  trail  again,  along  came 
C.  C.  Burr,  producer  of  the  "Torchy"  comedies  dealing 
with  the  adventures  of  a  red-headed  office  boy,  in  search 
of  a  hero  for  a  new  series.  After  one  good  look  at 
"Cookie,"  he  bore  him,  neither  kicking  nor  screaming,  to 
his  office  to  sign  a  contract. 

A  pretty  stiff  penalty  for  having  red  hair  and  freckles. 
And  does  Ray  Cooke  like  ice  cream! 


IITTLE  Dorothy  Dix,  unlike 
her  eminent  namesake  of 
j  the  newspaper  columns,  is 
not  an  authority  on  heart 
throbs,  though  more  than  one 
stricken  youth  has  been  known  to 
take  his  problems  hopefully  to 
her.  In  fact,  this  particular  Dor- 
othy thought  it  would  be  nice  to  become  a  lawyer  and 
have  a  career  and  everything ;  and  she  was  all  primed 
for  a  course  of  legal  studies  after  having  been  graduated 
from  Hollywood  High  School. 

Imagine,  then,  what  voltage  her  charm  must  possess 
when  even  in  Hollywood,  where  lovely  women  are  about 
as  rare  as  coals  in  Newcastle,  she  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  directors  through  Henry  Clive,  famous 
portrait  painter,  who  insisted  on  including  her  in  his 
gallery  of  Hollywood  beauties. 

After  that,  Dorothy  and  the  movies  simply  couldn't 
resist  each  other.  She  was  given  a  bit  by  Hal  Roach 
in  one  of  his  comedies,  and  after  doing  well  in  that, 
played  leads  in  several  Roach  and  Christie  pictures.  A 
successful  stage  interlude  led  to  more  picture  roles. 

Then  Producer  C.  C.  Burr  conducted  his  nation-wide 
contest  for  a  leading  lady  for  the  "Torchy"  comedies. 
Dorothy  Dix  entered,  and  Dorothy  Dix  won. 

Newcomers  playing  feminine  leads  under  Mr.  Burr 
have  fared  so  happily  in  the  past  that  Miss  Dix's  en- 
gagement for  the  "Torchy"  pictures  would  seem  almost 
to  amount  to  a  guarantee  of  future  success.  Some  other 
girls  who  made  their  first  appearances  in  these  comedies, 
and  whom  you  may  have  heard  of  since,  are  Billie  Dove, 
Dorothy  Mackaill,  Jacqueline  Logan,  Norma  Shearer. 


Introducing  two  nice  new 
kids  who  will  play  oppo- 
site each  other  in  the  talkie 
"Torchy"  comedies 
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zsf  Hula  Party 

in  Hollywood 


And  other  gay  doings  of 
the  smart  screen  set.  You're 
invited— come  along! 


D 


OROTHY  MACKAILL  is  getting  the  Ha- 
waiian disorder,  too,"  remarked  Patsy. 

"What  do  you  mean — 'Hawaiian  disorder' 
— and  why  'too?'"  I  inquired. 
"Well,  everybody  who  goes  over  there  seems  to  want 
to  rush  right  back  to  the  place  when  he  or  she,  especially 
she,  gets  home  to  Hollywood." 

We  were  on  our  way  over  to  the  home  of  Leonard 
Sillman,  actor  and  dancer,  who  was  giving  a  party 
honor  of  Dorothy,  who  had  returned  from  her  beloved 
Honolulu. 

"I  wonder,"  mused  Patsy,  "if  it  could  be  a  beau  over 
there  that  is  luring  Dorothy.  But  I  don't  think  so.  She 
has  all  the  beaus  she  can  wish  right  here,  and  she  is 
denying  she  was  engaged  to  anybody  over  there.  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  the  native  music  or  the  moonlight  on  the 
water  at  Waikiki  or  something  that  makes  one  feel  ro- 
mantic. Dorothy  is  very  practical  and  very  much  devoted 
to  her  mother,  and  I  think  she's  only  playing  at  being  in 
love,  these  days." 

By  the  time  Patsy  had  answered  her  own  questions, 
we  were  at  Leonard's  door,  and  were  saying  hello  to 
Dorothy  and  our  host. 

"There  just  isn't,"  said  Dorothy,  "any  place  like 
Honolulu !" 

"Don't  let  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  hear  you  say 
that,"  Sylvia  Sidney  said,  "the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  very  jealous  !" 

Sylvia  is  becoming  a  good  little  Hollywoodite. 

The  party  was  an  afternoon  affair,  and  all  the  girls 
were  looking  sweet  in  summer  sports  suits  and  after- 
noon frocks. 

Then  Leonard  got  us 
quite  excited — he  said 
that  Dorothy  had 
learned  to  dance  the 
hula  and  would  do  it 
for  us  this  afternoon. 
And  she  would  sing  a 
native  song  or  two,  also, 
only,  of  course,  with 
the  native  words — you 
simply  mustn't  trans- 
late those  words — they 
are  so  naively  naughty. 

Presently  she  did 
dance  the  hula,  with 
Leonard  dancing,  too, 
and  then  Leonard  dug 
out  a  ukulele  and  Doro-  _  ,  . 

,i  ■  ,  Donald  Dillaway  worked 

thy  sang  in  a  very  pleas-  in  his  firsi  picture  with 

ant  voice.  Dorothy  Jordan. 


Dorothy  Mackaill  learned  to 
dance  the  hula  in  Honolulu — 
and  she  obliged  with  her  own 
version  at  a  Hawaiian  party 
given  in  her  honor.  What's 
more,  she  sang  Hawaiian  songs. 


By 

Grace 
Kingsley 


And  from  the  way  Dorothy  sang,  you  didn't  have  to 
understand  the  words  to  get  the  idea. 

But  that  was  later.  In  the  meantime  we  greeted 
many  guests. 

Ramon  Novarro  was  among  those  present,  and  there 
were  Laura  La  Plante,  John  Murray  Anderson,  Edgar 
Allan  Woolf,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  Carmel  Myers, 
Helen  Johnson — whose  name  was  just  being  changed  to 

Judith  Wood,  goodness 
knows  why — Leni  Sten- 
gel, Kent  Douglass, 
Gavin  Gordon,  John 
Farrow,  John  Negules- 
co,  the  noted  portrait 
painter,  who  has  re- 
cently painted  Greta 
Garbo  to  everybody's 
delight ;  Boris  Ingster, 
Leni  Stengel's  husband ; 
Grace  LaRue  and  Hale 
Hamilton,  the  Sisters 
G.,  June  Sillman,  Viola 
Brothers  Shore,  the 
writer ;  Count  Lede- 
bous,  who  looks  so 
much  like  Gary  Cooper 
„      ,      .  that  he  is  always  beinsj 

And  pretty   Dorothy  is  ,  •        ,      ,  . 

still  very  rnuch  Donald's  kldded     about     it,  and 

favorite  person.  (Coilt  d   On   page  122) 
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SCREENLAND 


ACING" 

the 

Future 


By 


The  leading  screen  actresses  all  have  this  priceless 
quality  of — absorption  in  something.  It  is  the  most 
youthifying  thing  in  the  world.    Kay  Francis  has  it! 


T 


|ELL  us  a  story !" 

Ever  since  the  world  began  children  have 
begged  for  stories.  But  aren't  we  all  children  ? 
How  we  love  a  good  story !  And  no  story  is 
so  fascinating  as  your  own.  What  would  you  give  to 
look  ahead  and  see  how  it  is  going  to  turn  out  ? 

The  mind  is  fairly  tortured  with  curiosity  about  the 
future.  This  human  passion  for  piercing  the  yet-to-be 
is  making  sooth-sayers,  astrologers,  and  tea-cup  readers 
rich.  Yet,  why  gaze  at  the  stars  or  tea-cups  when  your 
own  mirror  will  tell  you  so  much? 

Write  me  your  habits  of  eating,  sleeping  and  thinking 
— your  routine  of  personal  care  and  daintiness — (or  lack 
of  it) — and  I  can  foretell  the  future  for  you  very  quickly. 
I  am  so  anxious  to  help  you  make  it  a  glorious  triumph ! 

This  article  isn't  addressed  alone  to  the  very  young, 
whose  life  is  still  before  them  to  build  as  splendidly  as 
they  choose.  Neither  is  it  aimed  solely  at  those  older 
ones  who  have  resigned  themselves  to  partial  or  complete 
ugliness.  I  am  speaking  to  every  woman  of  every  age — 
for  if  you  have  life,  you  also  have  a  future! 

Let's  begin  with  a  very  encouraging  fact — that  every- 
thing is  constantly  in  the  process  of  change.  Nothing 
stays  put.  Nature  is  in  constant  movement.  Old  cells 
are  being  thrown  off  by  the  body  and  new  cells  are  re- 
placing them  continually.  The  form  they  take  is  a  living 
record  of  the  real  you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  decide  what 
they  will  do  to  and  for  you. 

This  urge  of  growth  and  discard — the  stream  of  life — 
flows  in  and  through  you  unceasingly,  taking  the  material 
you  furnish  and  building  it  into  you  minute  by  minute, 


hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  in  a  continuous  process. 
Now  face  your  future  honestly  with  this  in  mind. 
What  are  you  doing  about  it  ?  Are  you  feeding  your 
body  and  your  mind  refreshing  food  and  ideas  that  will 
make  your  flesh  radiant  with  perfection  and  give  your 
face,  the  expressions  of  real  beauty  that  will  defy  the 
years?  Are  you  helping  nature  to  discard  and  throw  off 
the  dead  cells  so  they  cannot  clog  and  pollute  the  new 
structure  of  your  body?  Are  you  letting  go  and  clearing 
out  the  old,  dead  mental  matter — prejudice,  malice,  envy 
— so  that  they  cannot  poison  the  beauty  of  your  face  by 
drawing  their  evil  lines  upon  it? 

The  most  scientific  facial  can  hardly  lend  beauty  to  a 
countenance  thalS  insists  upon  holding  resentment. 

The  next  time  you  exercise  your  body  to  make  it 
graceful  and  lithe,  try  limbering  up  your  mind  and  soul 
a  bit.  Bend  them  .'way  over  as  you  do  your  body  when 
you  are  trying  to  touch  your  toes  with  your  fingers. 
Stretch  your  understanding  out  to  include  someone  you 
haven't  liked.  Maybe  that  person  has  an  interesting 
point  of  view  you've  been  missing.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  choose  your  own  way  without  condemning  others. 
Condemnation  makes  your  mouth  hard  and  stern. 

A  prominent  doctor  has  said  that  spinach  and  forgive- 
ness (  !)  are  about  the  best  beauty  aids!  To  keep  life 
and  living  a  fluid  moving  thing  keeps  you  fresh  and 
young. 

Now  let's  get  right  down  to  cases.  The  women  who 
are  making  the  grade  today  have  tremendous  physical 
magnetism,  the  well-press-agented  S.  A.  But  they  also 
have  something  more  than  that.  They  have  glamour — 
which  is  really  a  thing  of  the  mind. 

One  misguided  writer  says  that  glamour  has  replaced 
the  old-fashioned  charm — but  charm  is  one  of  those 
things  you  can't  pin  down  in  a  conclusive  sentence.  Even 
while  you  are  talking  about  it  it  slides  from  under  and 
perches  on  something  just  ahead.  What  the  lady  really 
meant,  I'm  sure,  is  that  nowadays  we  are  being  charmed 
by  glamour  instead  of  coy  smiles,  curls  and  curtsies. 

To  be  sure,  charm  has  moods  or  she  wouldn't  be 
charm ! 
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A  Brand  New  Idea  in  Beauty  Departments!  Practical? 
Yes — and  Entertaining!  Follow  Margery  Wilson's 
Beauty  Advice — she's  a  Beauty  herself — she  Knows! 


Outwardly  the  glamorous  woman  is  a  healthy  creature 
with  the  poise  of  a  creature  secure  in  its  own  well-being. 
Too,  she  has  learned  the  trick  of  simplicity  and  accent  in 
clothes.  She  depends  upon  line  and  movement  rather 
than  "trimmings."  Her  clothes  are  merely  an  attractive 
frame  for  her  superb  picture  of  herself — and  by  that 
strange  alchemy  of  the  mind,  her  confidence  in  herself 
convinces  you ! 

But  how  can  the  average  woman  attain  that  confi- 
dence?   It  isn't  simple.    Well,  then,  let's  see  how: 

By  faultless  grooming. 

By  keeping  your  body  at  a  weight  and  vitality  that 
make  your  presence  felt  like  a  charge  of  electricity. 

By  feeding  that  electrical  power  into  a  plan  that  is  all- 
absorbing  to  you — something  that  gives  direction  and 
unity  to  your  personality. 

Get  an  objective !  The  vagabond  mind  is  all  very  nice 
in  poetry  but  the  glamorous  ladies  all  know  where  they 
are  going.  It  gives  that  almost  hypnotic  impression  of  a 
hidden  fire  glowing  through  the  eyes  and  draws  the  be- 
holder to  its  warmth. 

Garbo,  with  all  her  motionless  coldness,  makes  you  be- 
lieve that  she  has  great  depth  and  much  fire  below  the 
surface.  Constance  Bennett,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Ann 
Harding,  Kay  Francis,  and  Ruth  Chatterton  all  have  this 
quality  of — absorption  in  something !  It  is  at  once 
sophisticated  and  the  most  youthifying  thing  in  the  world. 

To  be  interested  in  something  outside  yourself  always 
draws  people  to  you.    Just  stop  in  a  busy  thoroughfare 
and  look  up.   Soon  a  policeman  will  have  to  disperse  the 
crowd  that  is  trying  to  see 
what  you  are  so  interested 
in.    It  works ! 

No  matter  what  beauty 
helps  of  make-up  she  may 
employ,  the  wise  girl  will 
look  ahead  and  attend  to 
the  major  matters  that  will 
support  her  beauty  indefi- 
nitely. 

First — health  in  a  lithe, 
graceful  and  poised  body. 

Second — a  mental  direc- 
tion, a  purpose,  a  goal  (no 
matter  what  it  is,  simple  or 
great,  the  effect  will  be  the 
same).  But  the  two  things 
must  go  together.  Health 
alone  lends  the  same  charm 
possessed  by  a  prize  pig. 
And  a  forceful  mental  di- 
rection in  a  weak  body  is 
merely  an  exhausting,  irri- 
tating thing.  Together  they 
are  irresistible  and  endur- 
ing. 

And  to  hold  the  firm  but 
gentle  contours  of  youth  in 
the  face  and  neck,  a  daily  co- 
operation with  old  Mother 
Nature  is  the  only  way. 

New  life  is  carried  only 
in  the  blood  stream.  Briner 


Margery  Wilson 


eauty ! 


It's  news  when  a  beauty 
department  editor  is  her- 
self    a     beauty!  We're 
proud  of  Margery  Wilson, 
our    charm    expert,  be- 
cause she  knows  what  she 
is    writing    about.  Miss 
Wilson  is  one  of  America's 
loveliest  women.   She  pos- 
sesses   all  the    secrets  by 
which   the   screen    actresses   enhance   their  charm, 
and  she  is  going  to  pass  those  secrets  along.  You 
have  probably  met  her  before — either  as  a  popular 
screen  star  ''discovered"  by  D.  W.  Griffith,  later 
as  the  producer  of  her  own  motion  pictures,  or  as 
the  author  of  that  fascinating  book  called  "Charm." 
Read  Margery  Wilson's  department  every  month — 
for  authentic  and  entertaining  beauty  news.  And 
if  you  wish  a  personal  answer  to  particular  beauty 
questions,  please  enclose  a  stamped,  addressed  en- 
velope,  and   address  Miss  Margery  Wilson,  Beauty 
Editor,  SCREENLAND,  45   West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


the  blood  to  your  face  by  "moulding"  the  muscles  (the 
modern  way  of  massaging) — or  by  using  a  preparation 
called  "stimulation"  in  the  beauty  salons  where  it  is 
used — (it  is  also  a  bleach). 

By  one  means  or  another  get  the  blood  surging  to  your 
face  and  throat,  apply  a  good  skin  food,  then  take  a  strip 
of  gauze,  place  it  under  your  chin,  and  tie  it  on  top  of 
your  head  to  hold  the  muscles  of  the  face  in  proper  posi- 
tion. Then  the  new  cells  (which  are  born  instantly,  you 
know)  will  take  the  ideal  form  in  your  face — and  the 
surging  blood  stream  carries  off  the  waste  tissues  where 
they  cannot  wilt  and  sag  the  line  of  your  cheek  and 
throat. 

Rest,  if  possible,  for  twenty  minutes  with  cool  pads  of 
cotton  dipped  in  witch-hazel  over  the  eyes.  Before  re- 
moving the  gauze  rub  ice  over  your  face  and  neck.  Now 
take  off  your  tie-up  and  apply  a  mild  astringent.  You'll 
be  lovely ! 

Some  years  ago  a  man  with  strange  ideas  of  physical 
and  beauty  culture  captured  the  patronage  of  fashionable 
New  York.  He  charged  five  hundred  dollars  for  his 
"course"  and  the  exclusive  ladies  paid  it  gladly.  How- 
ever, the  only  novelty  he  offered  was  to  stand  them  on 
their  heads — literally  ! 

Imagine  the  shock  I  had  calling  on  a  friend,  a  tall, 
statuesque,  picturesque  matron,  who,  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  gracious  conversation,  threw  a  pillow  down  on 
the  floor,  planted  her  silver  head  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
unfolded  her  stately  length  in  mid-air,  upside  down,  as 
agile  as  a  circus  performer ! 

Her  face  was  scarlet 
when  she  rose,  for  of  course 
the  blood  had  rushed  to  her 
head.  She  told  me  it  had 
cured  her  head-aches,  cured 
a  slight  deafness,  bright- 
ened her  eyes,  arrested  a 
sinus  trouble,  filled  out  a 
scraggly  neck  and  cleared 
her  complexion  —  every- 
thing, in  fact,  but  filled  her 
teeth  and  curled  her  hair. 

Nevertheless  the  benefits 
of  improved  circulation  pre- 
sent the  only  permanent 
health  as  a  sure  foundation 
for  beauty.  But  whatever 
you  do,  be  sure  you  play  at 
beauty  -  exercising  —  don't 
work  at  it !  Don't  get  set 
and  grim  in  any  of  your  ef- 
forts. It  makes  you  awk- 
ward and  brittle. 

Keep  fluid  and  easy  and 
adjustable.  Keep  clean  in- 
side and  out.  Learn  to  play 
up  your  best  features.  Have 
confidence  in  yourself  !  And 
"face"  the  future  fearlessly  ! 

Next  month.  Beauty 
Shopping — all  about  the 
new  perfumes  and  gadgets 
suitable  for  sifts. 
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Critical  Comment 


THE  STAR  WITNESS 

Warner  Brothers 

If  we  had  seven  instead  of  Six  Best  Pictures  of  the 
Month,  this  would  be  the  seventh.  It's  rousing  entertain- 
ment. Timely  theme,  dramatic  direction,  splendid  per- 
formances— you'd  better  not  miss  it.  Outstanding  portray- 
als by  Chic  Sale  as  a  spunky  Civil  War  veteran;  Frances 
Starr,  Walter  Huston,  and  an  adorable  baby,  Dickie  Moore. 


DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DRAGON 

Paramount 

Welcome,  Anna  May  Wong.  As  the  daughter  of  that 
old  rogue,  Dr.  Fu  Manchu,  the  lovely  little  Oriental  is 
handed  a  heavy  assignment.  Torn  'twixt  love  for  the  juve- 
nile and  duty  to  the  family  vengeance,  with  Scotland  Yard 
and  Sessue  Hayakawa  closing  in,  she  has  a  tough  time — 
and  so  did  this  portion  of  her  audience. 


SPORTING  BLOOD 

Met  ro-Gold  ivyn-Mayer 

"Sporting  Blood"  is  a  safe  bet;  in  fact,  it's  a  winner!  A 
swell,  sentimental  yarn  about  Tommy  Boy,  a  race  horse. 
And  how  you'll  love  it!  The  romance  between  Madge 
Evans  and  Clark  Gable  gets  second  place  but  you  won't 
mind  because  you'll  be  so  interested  in  Tommy  Boy's  wel- 
fare.   Ernest  Torrence,  as  a  horse  breeder,  is  splendid. 


WATERLOO  BRIDGE 

Universal 

A  picture  you  should  see — it's  vital,  moving,  honest.  And 
it  places  Mae  Clarke  definitely  in  the  front  rank  of  screen 
actresses.  This  girl  has  something — in  fact,  just  about 
everything.  She'll  be  a  star  soon.  From  Robert  Sher- 
wood's play,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  family  story,  but  it  has 
power  and  appeal.    Kent  Douglass  is  fine. 


THE  MIRACLE  WOMAN 
Columbia 

Barbara  Stanwyck  at  her  best,  and  what  more  do  you 
want?  The  thrilling  young  star  has  a  real  role  here,  a  girl 
evangelist  exploited  by  a  promoter.  Sidelights  on  soul- 
saving,  with  some  very  genuine  emotion  when  David  Man- 
ners as  a  blind  war  veteran  enters,  and  does  a  little  salva- 
tion work  himself.    Good  direction — splendid  acting. 


THE  GREAT  LOVER 

Metro-Goldtvyn-Mayer 

Not  a  sensation,  but  delightful  entertainment  with 
Adolphe  Menjou  in  the  made-to-order  role  of  the  great 
singer  and  gallant  who  finally  falls  honestly  in  love — see 
what  happens.  Irene  Dunne  is  the  lady,  and  you  hear  her 
charming  singing  voice  for  the  first  time  from  the  screen. 
Baclanova  is  picturesque.    You'll  like  it. 


for    November    19  3  1 
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on  Current  Films 


POLITICS 

Metro-Gold  ivyn-Mayer 

Or,  Marie  Dressier  for  Mayor.  Don't  miss  this  show. 
It's  a  combination  of  slapstick,  hokum,  and  pathos.  And 
Marie — mostly  Marie.  Which  is  all  right  with  us.  She 
and  Polly  Moran  undertake  to  clean  up  their  town,  and, 
with  a  strain  of  "Lysistrata"  and  a  dash  of  drama,  they 
succeed.    Roscoe  Ates  is  very  funny.    And  Marie?  Great! 


THE  BRAT 

Fox 

Sally  O'Neil  makes  a  successful  come-back  as  a  Cin- 
derella cut-up  in  this  picturization  of  a  somewhat  mellow 
stage  play.  Sally  is  ingratiating,  if  obvious,  as  the  little 
waif  who  shows  up  the  aristocrats,  bah!  Nothing  new, 
but  the  O'Neil,  John  Ford's  direction,  Allan  Dinehart's 
acting,  and  a  good  cast  make  it  agreeable  entertainment. 


■  -  ^ 


TRAVELLING  HUSBANDS 
Radio 

One  about  travelling  salesmen.  Snappy  fare  for  the 
more  or  less  sophisticated,  but  leave  the  children  at  home 
— if  they'll  stay.  Evelyn  Brent  is  excellent  as  an  embattled 
"party  girl"  whose  repartee  and  reputation  are  equally 
colorful.  That  nice,  pretty  Constance  Cummings  plays  a 
home  girl  in  hot  company.    Good  of  its  kind. 


SILENCE 

Paramount 

A  good,  substantial  melodrama  that  won't  let  you  down. 
With  Clive  Brook's  best  work  in  several  years.  You'll 
applaud  his  superb  performance  of  an  old-time  crook  who 
redeems  himself  by  his  selfless  love  for  his  daughter,  pret- 
tily played  by  Peggy  Shannon.  Often  exciting,  and  splen- 
did work  by  Marjorie  Rambeau  and  John  Wray. 


PARDON  US 

Metro-Gold  wyn-Mayer 

We  wish  we  could  rave  about  this  one,  the  first  full- 
length  comedy  of  those  funny  fellows,  Stan  Laurel  and 
Oliver  Hardy.  But — through  no  fault  of  the  boys — it's 
not  up  to  expectations.  A  good  two-reel  idea — burlesquing 
the  prison  pictures — is  padded  interminably.  Stan  and 
Laurel  manage  some  hilarious  moments,  just  the  same. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER 
Radio 

Not  another  "Cimarron?"  Stop  it!  Dix  can't  do  an  epic 
every  time.  This  is  a  good  melodrama  with  Rich  as  one 
of  those  modern  Robin  Hoods,  dubbed  "The  Reckoner," 
who  does  a  deal  of  high  class  detective-burglary  work  all 
for  the  love  of  justice — and  a  lady.  She's  a  newcomer, 
pretty  Shirley  Grey.    It  moves  fast  if  not  always  plausibly. 
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TOP 


WONDERING 

what's  become  of 

SALLY! 


"Erin  Go  Brat!"  says  Sally,  who  portrays  a  thorough 
young  nuisance  in  the  picture  that  gave  her  her  first  real 
"break"  in  a  long  while. 


YOU  couldn't    fool  little 
"Chotsy"   Noonan.  She 
was  sixteen,  no  less,  and 
she'd  read  all  about  get- 
ting  "movie-struck,"    and  how 
hopeless  it  all  was,  and  every- 
thing.   Not  for  her ! 

So  her  brother  George  had  to 
contract  the  disease  for  her,  and 
she  did  get  movie-struck  after  all 

— by  proxy,  as  it  were.    At  any  rate,  Sally  succumbed. 

"Virginia,"  said  George  severely  one  day,  after  sur- 
veying her  pert  Irish  beauty,  "you're  coming  out  to 
Hollywood  with  me  to  be  put  into  the  movies !  Oh,  yes, 
you  are!  You've  got  it  all  over  lots  of  girls  I've  seen  on 
the  screen,  and  if  they  can  do  it,  so  can  you!" 

"That  sounded  funny,"  says  Sally  O'Neil  (nee  Vir- 
ginia Louise  Noonan),  recalling  it,  "and  for  a  while  it 
became  a  standing  joke  in  the  family.  But  George  per- 
sisted with  the  idea,  talked  about  it  all  the  time,  and 
talked  about  nothing  else.  Perhaps  he  rather  fancied 
himself  as  a  rising  impresario ;  anyway,  his  only  ambition 
in  life  became  the  idea  of  bundling  little  sister  off  to  the 
Coast  and  establishing  her  in  one  of  the  better  companies 
as  a  star." 

Finally  George  won.    After  all,  there  were  no  urgent 


She's  doing  nicely,  thank  you,  after 
winning  a  knock-down  battle 
against  Kid  Destiny 

By  Arthur  Mc Arthur 


ties  to  keep  the  family  in  the 
New  Jersey  town  where  they 
lived.  Judge  Noonan,  Sally's 
father,  had  died  when  she  was  a 
child.  The  older  members  of  the 
brood  had  jobs  which  kept  the 
family  going — but  they  were  just 
jobs.  No  doubt  there  were  jobs 
just  as  good  to  be  had  on  the 
Coast,  too,  and  it  must  be  nice  to 
live  in  that  marvelous  California  climate,  with  all  the 
movie  stars  nearby.  And  besides,  maybe  Virginia — 
maybe— 

So  Mother  Noonan  and  her  eight  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters pulled  up  their  stakes  in  the  East,  invested  most  of 
their  slender  resources  in  railroad  tickets,  and  advanced 
on  Hollywood  with  banners  flying.  Once  established 
there,  George  took  a  firm  grasp  on  the  arm  of  his  sister 
(who  had  been  metamorphosed  into  "Sally  O'Neil")  and 
set  out  to  give  some  lucky  producer  a  great  big  break ! 

"But  after  two  or  three  dozen  of  them  had  been  inter- 
viewed," says  Sally,  "I  was  still  'at  liberty,'  with  the  film 
companies  showing  themselves  strangely  apathetic  to 
George's  generous  offers  of  my  services.  I  had  long 
since  tired  of  it  all,  and  wished  I  were  back  home  where 
girls  could  be  just  girls;  and  (Continued  on  page  100) 
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Wonders  of  the  world?  Tut!  We're  giving  you  the 
beauties  of  Hollywood — the  outstanding  lures  of  love- 
liness in  the  land  of  the  living  screen.  If  you  don't  agree 
with  our  selections,  let  us  kno:v.  We'll  listen  to  yours! 


Autrey 

c/^nn  Harding - 

her  shimmering,  golden  hair 


greta  £arbo's  Gorgeous  Eyes 


J 


ean  Harlow 

What 
a 

Figure ! 


Autrey 


(Constance  ^Bennett's  Perfect  Poise 


Marlene  ^Dietrich's  -  er  -  o h,  well-^ 


<5valyn  Knapp's  Teeth  — 

the  prettiest  and  pearliest  in  pictures 


(Jarbo's  ^Back! 

What?  Well,  there  may  be  more  stunning  shoulders 
in  Hollywood.     But  when  we  looked  at  this,  the 
first  portrait  of  Greta's  back  ever  made,  we  had  to 
put  it  in.    What  do  you  think? 

Bull 


)4 


**  ■ 


A. 


Hicbee 


<Sleanor  'Boardman's  Patrician  Nose 


Millie  Dove's  Throat— It's  Thrilling! 


That  sweetly  kissable  mouth  of  'Dorothy  Jordan's 


June 
Colly  er  s 

Delicious  — 
Delightful  — 
Devastating 
DIMPLES! 


Dyar 


Parian  .-Marsh's 


YOUTH 


The  youngest,  the  freshest,  the  gayest  girl 
star  in  Hollywood!     Her  youth  is  all  con- 
quering.  New  York  was  just  a  background 
for  this  bright  baby 
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7a  1 1 u 1 a  h 
—  So  Far! 


Here's  Bankhead's  own  estimate 
of  herself  —  read  her  intimate 
comments  on  her  career,  on 
morals,  life,  love.  The  third  and 
final  installment  of  her  life  story 


By  Ida  Zeitlin 


kARADOXICALLY  enough,  there  is  something 
'a  little  monotonous  in  the  very  brilliance  of  Tallu- 
lah's  London  career.  It's  the  story  of  one  triumph 
after  another,  which  finally  landed  her  on  a  deso- 
late peak  where  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

Oh,  she  had  her  setbacks — and  she  talks  of  them  as 
readily  as  of  her  more  flattering  experiences. 

The  most  tragic  was  her  failure  to  get  the  part  of 
Sadie  Thompson  in  "Rain,"  on  which  she  had  not  only 
set  her  heart  but  which  had  been  promised  her  by  Sir 
Basil  Dean,  the  producer.  After  the  promise  had  been 
given  her  and  after 
she  had  made  a  fly- 
ing trip  to  America 
to  consult  with 
Jeanne  Eagels — 
"who  was  heavenly 
kind  to  me'' — about 
costumes  and  other 
details,  Somerset 
Maugham,  the  au- 
thor from  whose 
story  the  play  was 
made,  declared  flat- 
footed  that  he 
wouldn't  have  Tallu- 
lah  do  the  part. 

"He  never  offered 
any  reasons,"  says 
Tallulah,  "or  if  he 
did,  they  weren't 
confided  to  me.  I 
lived  through  ago- 
nies of  humiliation 
and,  as  usual,  I  knew 
that   I'd   never  re- 


TheBankhead  squelch 
— a  look  compounded 
of  one-third  con- 
tempt, one-third 
amusement  and  one- 
third  boredom — is 
turned  on  Fredric 
March  in  this  scene 
from  "My  Sin,"  her 
next  picture. 


Tallulah  today — back  home  and  tri- 
umphant in  talking  pictures  after  her 
unchallenged  reign  in  London. 


cover  from  the  blow.  What  hastened  my  recovery  was 
the  fact  that  the  play  ran  only  two  months  in  London  !" 

But  occasional  setbacks  had  no  real  effect  on  her  me- 
teoric rise.  What  one  author  or  one  producer  thought 
about  Tallulah  meant  less  than  nothing.  She  could  af- 
ford to  snap  her  fingers  at  them  all,  and  did,  because 
London,  the  London  which  bought  tickets,  the  London 
which  could  make  a  play  or  break  it,  clamored  for  Tal- 
lulah.   They  couldn't  get  enough  of  her. 

"No  dullness  of  a  play  can  impair  her  vogue,"  wrote 
Arnold  Bennett.  "I  have  seen  this  astonishing,  ex- 
haustless  creature  electrify  the  most  idiotic  plays  by  her. 
individual  force.  I  have  seen  scores  of  lusty  girls  hang- 
ing over  the  rail  and  tossing  their  triumphant  manes  and 
gesticulating  and  screeching.     I  have  seen  the  stone 

stairs  backstage 


The  late  Jeanne  Eagels  in  her  prime.  "She 
was  heavenly  kind  to  me,"  says  Tallulah, 
who  almost  played  "Rain"  in  London. 


blocked  with  the  in- 
itiated and  the  in- 
quisitive. I  have 
fought  my  way  to 
the  stage  door,  and 
lo !  there  they  stood 
in  their  multitudes 
waiting  with  ever- 
lasting patience  to 
witness  her  depar- 
ture." 

This  is  no  descrip- 
tion of  a  gala  night 
at  the  theatre.  This 
is  simply  what  came 
to  be  the  normal  ac- 
companiment of  any 
performance  to 
(Con't.  on  p.  102) 
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"There's  danger  in  your  eyes,"  says  Ruth  Chatterton 
to  the  villainous  Paul  Lukas.    But  Paul  has  reformed 
now — he'll  hero  in  "Strictly  Dishonorable." 


WHEN  you  were  a  little  tad,  my  pet,  and  you 
were  naughty,  what  happened?    Dear  mamma 
gave  you  a  gentle  shake  and  threatened  to 
lock  you  up  in  Bluebeard's  closet  or  put  you 
in  the  path  of  Jack,  the  Giant-Killer.    But  you  darned 
soon  found  out  that  there  wasn't  any  Bluebeard  and  Jack 
was  nothing  but  a  big  bag  of  wind. 

Now-a-days,  your  older  sister  who  used  to  laugh  at 
your  fright  has  bad  babies  of  her  own.  But  do  you 
suppose  she  wastes  her  time  trying  to  scare  them  with 
some  silly  myths  ?  Not  much !  She  takes  'em  to  a 
movie,  shows  them  Warner  Oland,  Fred  Kohler,  or 
Noah  Beery  and  says,  "Now,  you  little  hellion,  if  you 
aren't  good  I'm  going  to  call  one  of  these  birds  to  get 
you"  and  the  little  hellion  knows  there's  no  bluff  about 
it  because  she's  seen  them. 

Before  taking  her  mother's  threats  seriously,  my  lit- 
tle niece  asked  me  to  go  see  "dose  birds"  and  find 
out  if  they  were  really  as  bad  as  they  seemed.  We  both 
had  an  idea  that  if  I  sneaked  up  on  him  unawares  I'd 
catch  Fred  Kohler  slipping  a  lump  of  sugar  to  his  horse 
instead  of  digging  spurs  in  his  sides  just  to  see  the 
blood  run  or  Warner  Oland  would  be  found  telling  one 
of  his  victims  that  it  was  all  in  fun  and  he  was  only 
fooling  or  that  if  I  listened  outside  the  nursery  door  I 
might  hear  Noah  Beery  crooning  lullabyes  to  the  baby. 

I  went — and  here's  our  confidential  guide  to  the  cur- 
rent villains.     Villains  bought   from  speculators  will 
positively  not  be  honored  at  the  box-office  or  nursery. 
Paul  Lukas  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 


ains 


By  S.  R.  Mook 


villains  in  pictures.  You  recall  him  as  the  casual  gent 
who,  in  "Halfway  to  Heaven,"  without  benefit  of  Mu- 
rads,  nonchalantly  dropped  one  aerial  gymnast  from  a 
high  trapeze  to  his  death  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  unfortunate  happened  to  love  the  same  girl.  He 
tried  to  duplicate  the  dastardly  deed  on  Buddy  Rogers 
when  they  exchanged  somersaults  but,  of  course,  Buddy 
was  saved. 

He  was  the  suave  interloper  who  lured  Baclanova 
away  from  George  Bancroft  in  "The  Wolf  of  Wall 
Street."    He  has  been  many  kinds  of  villain. 

Asked  why  he  played  villains,  Mr.  Lukas  said,  quite 
simply,  "I  am  an  actor.  I  played  villains  because  they 
cast  me  as  villains.  If  they  cast  me  as  a  grandmother 
I  should  play  a  grandmother  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  playing  heavies  because  they, 
at  least,  give  you  an  opportunity  to  do  a  little  charac- 
terizing. My  reward,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  comes  from 
fan  letters  which  read,  'you  dirty  so-and-so ;  you  home- 
wrecker;  you — you — '  so  I  infer  that  I  am  being  a 
satisfactory  villain  at  any  rate  and  there  is  solace  in  the 
thought  of  a  job  well  done — even  though  it  happens 
to  be  a  disagreeable  job." 

But  now  Paul  has  been  signed  by  Universal  to  play 
the  hero  in  "Strictly  Dishonorable."  He's  reformed — 
he'll  marry  the  girl  now ! 

Warner  Oland  is  probably  one  of  the  foremost  vil- 
lains of  the  screen.  Thinking  up  new  methods  of  tor- 
turing his  victims  and  being  johnny-on-the-spot  to  carry 
out  his  nefarious  plans  is  such  a  strain,  apparently,  that 
nothing  else  registers  on  his  consciousness,  for  he  showed 
up  two  hours  late  for  an  appointment  to  tell  me  about 
it.    But  we'll  let  that  pass. 

"I  play  all  kinds  of  villains,"  he  explained,  "and  the 
treatment  of  each  is  vastly  different.    I  think  I  prefer 


Just  gaze  upon  that  paternal  expression!  Noah  Beery 
may  be  a  bold,  bad  villain  on  the  screen  but  he's  just  a 
pal  to  his  son,  Noah,  Jr. 
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But  don't  bite  your  nails — they 
putting  on   an   act  for  your 


Orientals  to  all  other  kinds.  Not  because  they  are  any 
more  malign  than  any  other  villain  but  because  their 
civilization  is  older.  I  believe  it  is  the  oldest  on  earth 
and  when  one  takes  the  trouble  to  delve  into  their  phil- 
osophy of  life  it  is  simply  amazing.  The  things  that 
motivate  their  actions,  if  you  bother  to  analyze  them, 
can  intrigue  your  interest  far  more  than  any  fiction. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  villain  of  our  own  western 
plains,  for  instance,  can  be  just  as  dastardly  but  his 
philosophy  is  reduced  to  elementals.  He  steals  cattle 
because  he  wants  money.  He  kills  a  man  because  the 
man  happens  to  love  a  girl  he  lusts  for.  You  never  have 
to  delve  deep  for  his  motives  but  the  Oriental — ah ! 
Countless  reasons  and  most  of  them  hidden  so  deep 
you  are  apt  to  go  to  your  death— if  he  happens  to  be  after 
you — without  ever  having  discovered  what  it  is  about 
you  that  annoys  him.  Maybe  your  great-grandfather 
offended  him." 

His  voice  dropped  to  a  sibilant  hiss  and  his  eyes  took 
on  a  baleful  gleam.  I  groped  behind  me  for  the  door- 
knob. "Well,  f— ah 
— well,  thanks  very 
much  for  the — er — 
I  mean — ."  It  was 
with  quite  a  feeling 
of  relief  that  I  man- 
aged to  get  the  door 
closed  between  that 
sinister  presence 
and  myself.  Mr. 
Oland  takes  his 
work  too  seriously 
for  comfort. 

Stanley  Fields  is 
the  man  who  traded 
laughter  for  hate. 
For  years  he  and 
Frank   Fay  head- 


're  only 
benefit 


Next  time  you  see 
Chester  Morris  on  the 
screen  don't  expect 
him  to  start  menac- 
ing because  most 
likely  he'll  only  start 
necking.  "Corsair"  is 
the  next  Morris  opus. 


Wallace  Beery  says  the 
only  art  connected 
with  his  screen  vil- 
lainy is  the  art  of 
collecting  his  check 
on  Saturday  night. 
Bang  goes  another 
illusion! 


^1 


7 


Warner  Oland  likes 
to  play  all  kinds  of 
villains  but  he  pre- 
fers Orien  tals  be- 
cause they  intrigue 
his  interest — our  in- 
terest, too,  Dr.  Fu 
Manchu! 


Fred  Kohler  says  he' 11 
play  beastly  villains 
until  the  end  of  the 
picture — then  he 
wants  to  croon  to  a 
baby  or  slip  a  lump 
of  sugar  to  a  horse. 
Honest! 


lined  in  vaudeville  as  a  couple  of  comedians.  Came  the 
war.  Fields  went  A.E.F.  and  Fay  went  somewhere 
else.  When  it  was  over  Fields  went  into  the  produce 
business  with  his  deah  fathah.  Last  summer  he  came 
to  Hollywood  to  visit  Mr.  Fay  and,  incidentally,  to  look 
over  Los  Angeles  as  a  site  for  future  brokerage  in 
produce.  While  visiting  Mr.  Fay  at  the  studio  the  di- 
rector of  Al  Jolson's  "Mammy''  saw  him,  crooked  a 
finger  in  his  direction  and,  in  a  most  accusing  voice,  said 
"You  are  the  man."  Stan  didn't  know  what  man  but  he 
followed  the  kind  gentleman  and  presently  found  him- 
self playing  the  part  of  Pig  Eyes. 

When  that  was  done  Paramount  cast  him  as  the  men- 
ace, Dorgan,  in  "Street  of  Chance."  And  he  was  such 
a  terrific  menace  they  cast  him  for  a  similar  part  in 
Bancroft's  "Ladies  Love  Brutes"  and  then  signed  him 
on  a  five  year  contract,  so  you'll  be  seeing  more  of  him. 

Says  Mr.  Fields :  "I  play  villains  because  I'm  not 
laboring  under  any  delusions  about  my  physiognomy. 
I  know  I  look  like  heck  and  I  get  a  kick  out  of  acting 
like  it — on  the  screen."  His  wife  says,  "they  can  make 
a  villain  out  of  him  all  they  want  to  at  the  studio,  / 
see  to  it  that  he's  a  lamb  around  the  house." 

Chester  Morris  is  one  of  the  best  villains  of  the  screen. 
He  was  a  perfectly  swell  menace  because  no  one  would 
ever  suspect  him  of  ulterior  motives.  But,  gee !  He 
ulteriorated  all  over  the  place.  And  just  when  everybody 
was  getting  used  to  a  different  kind  of  villain  and  re- 
joicing in  him,  look  what  happened.  He  became  a  father 
and  flatly  refused  to  risk  his  daughter's  reputation  by 
continuing  in  a  life  of  crime — even  on  the  screen.  He 
won't  admit  that  that's  it — but  it  is. 

Chet  explains  that  he's  in  (Continued  on  page  120) 
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They  used  to  call  Joan  Craw- 
ford "another  Frederick/' 
Now  Joan  and  Polly  share 
honors  in  "This  Modern  Age" 


WHEN  Joan  Crawford  first  flashed 
into  film  prominence,  the  critics 
hailed  her  as  "another  Pauline 
Frederick."  Joan  rebelled.  We 
remember  she  even  sent  us  a  wire,  saying : 
"Thank  heaven  you  don't  think  I'm  like  Pauline 
Frederick  or  a  couple  of  other  actresses !  I 
want  to  stand  on  my  own  feet."  She  admired 
Miss  Frederick  immensely,  but  she  wanted  to 
be  Joan  the  first,  not  Polly  the  second — and 
who  could  blame  her?  So  it's  particularly  in- 
teresting to  us  to  watch  "This  Modern  Age," 
in  which  Pauline  Frederick,  that  superb,  sea- 
soned actress,  plays  Joan  Crawford's  mother. 
And  Joan  gives  a  brilliant  performance  herself. 
And  did  these  two  sensitive,  highly-strung 
artists  stage  temperamental  rows?  Not  a  bit 
of  it !  Joan  deferred  to  her  idol  and  Miss 
Frederick  returned  the  compliment.  She  thinks 
Joan  is  swell !   All  rather  nice,  isn't  it? 


Mother  and  daughter!  En- 
acted by  Pauline  Fred- 
erick and  Joan  Crawford. 
In  the  large  picture  you 
see  them  in  a  tense  scene 
from  "This  Modern  Age." 
Above,  on   the  set. 
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j^jtage  in  Review 

Mr.  Broun,  weighty  factor  in  the  theatre, 
has  a  "fat  part"  in  "Shoot  the  Works" 

By  Benjamin  De  C  as  seres 


"Shoot  the  Works" 

THE  greatest  event  on  Broadway  since  the  clos- 
ing of  Shanley's  restaurant  was  the  appearance 
of    the    sylph-like    Heywood    Broun    as  Mr. 
Works  and  Mr.  Shoot  in  a  revue  called  "Shoot 
the  Works,"  a  night's  yowl  composed  by  Nunnally 
Johnson,  Irving  Berlin,  Dorothy  Parker,  Peter  Arno 
and  a  raft  of  other  cooks. 

Thousands  of  suburbanites  and  lady  commuters  at 
last  got  a  glimpse  of  their  Favorite  Columnist,  and  So- 
cialists and  Liberals  (and  a  few  humane  Tories)  liter- 
ally fought  their  way  into  Cohan's  Theatre  to  get  a 
look  at  the  man  who  is  doin'  of  his  dingest  to  Mend 
the  Heart  of  the  World. 

Broun's  big  idea  in  producing  this  "co-operative"  re- 
vue was  primarily  to  give  employment  to  over  a  hun- 
dred actors,  actresses,  chorus  lads  and  lassies,  stage 
hands,  electricians  and  other  functionaries,  on  a  "salary- 
if-any"  basis — Broun  fur- 
nishing the  capital.  Be  it 
said  for  the  embattled  col- 
umnist's showmanship  that 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  salary 
for  all  concerned. 

Heywood  the  Great 
pitched,  tossed,  giggled, 
talked,  sniggered  and 
chortled  as  Mr.  Works  and 
Mr.  Shoot.  He  played  sev- 
enteen parts  and  never  mis- 
pronounced a  word. 

Julius  Tannen  helped  out 
the  night  I  was  there — and, 
of  course,  Julius  is  top- 
notch  as  a  pinch-hitter. 
Three-quarters  of  the  Marx 
Brothers  also  packed  the 
house  for  a  couple  of  nights, 
and  other  important  stage 
folk  are  contributing  their 
talents  as  "guest  entertain- 
ers" from  time  to  time. 

Don't  miss  this  "show" — 
this  holy  show  of  Heywood 
Broun. 

Two  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Revivals 


Heywood  Broun, 
New  York' s  genial 
au  thor-column- 
ist-politician, 
adds  to  his  laurels 
and  his  hyphens 
by  becoming 
actor -producer. 


be  with  us  for  good  at  a  $2  top)  brought  out  of  the  old 
trunk  "Trial  by  Jury"  and  "Ruddigore,"  two  of  Gilbert 
&  Sullivan's  medium-best,  but  just  the  same  far  ahead 
of  anything  you  can  hear  on  Broadway  at  this  writing. 

These  two  boys  could  do  better  in  their  sleep  than  most 
of  our  music-meslutgah  "composers"  can  when  they  are 
awake  at  an  Equity  ball. 

"Trial  by  Jury,"  a  one-acter,  is  a  merry  crack  at 
juries,  judges  and  the  rest  of  the  court  paraphernalia  of 
what  we  call  Justus.    It  is  clowning  of  a  high  order 

with  some  ringing,  tingling 
music,  with  Frank  Moulan 
and  William  Danforth  doing 
the  high  jinks. 

"Ruddigore"  was  well  done 
by  the  Civic.  As  you  prob- 
ably don't  know,  it  concerns 
the  horrible  history  of  the 
Murgatroyds.  There  is  much 
fun  in  it,  but  the  lyrics,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
not  as  frisky  and  as  fresh  as 
the  other  Gilbert  &  Sullivan 
operas. 

The  Messrs.  Moulan,  Dan- 
forth and  Watrous  were  at 
their  shiniest,  but  the  big 
hand  of  the  evening  went  to 
Ann  Carey  as  Mad  Margaret, 
who  gave  a  rousing  burlesque 
of  Ophelia.  Little  Ethel 
Clark  was  cunning  and 
whimsical  as  Rose  Maybud — 
"sweet  Rose  Maybud!" 

Why  haven't  the  Gilbert 
&     Sullivan     operas  been 
filmed  ?  Thar's 
pard ! 


gold 


there. 


The  Civic  Light  Opera 
Company  (which  is  going  to 


Billy  O'Neal,  who  carries  off  the  singing  honors 
in  "Shoot  the  Works,"  and  four  of  his  little 
help-meets. 


Mickey  Again! 

I    find    myself  suddenly 
seconded  from  all  over  the 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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Keeping  the  wheels  turning!  A  hastily  organized  Hollywood  Cycle  and  Pulchritude  Club  takes  to  the 
road  at  Toluca  Lake,  near  Hollywood.    The  pedal  pushers  are  Jobyna  Ralston,  Frances  Dee,  Richard  Arlen, 

Walter  Huston  and  Phillips  Holmes. 


CREEN 
NEWS 


What's  doing  out  Hollywood 
way — and  where,  and  why! 


BILLIE  DOVE  attended  the  studio  preview  of 
"The  Age  for  Love,"  which  proved  disturbing, 
for  she  hadn't  known  that  newspaper  critics 
never  applaud — so  that  her  first  picture  in  two 
years  was  seemingly  received  with  in- 
difference.   But  critics  are  like  that 
and  it  doesn't  mean  a  thing,  Billie. 

"When  are  you  going  to  marry 
Howard  Hughes?"  we  asked  her. 

"Someone  give  me  a  cigarette," 
said  Billie. 

"Are  you   ever  going   to  marry 
Howard  Hughes?"  we  persisted. 

"Give  me  a  break.  Eve  only  been 
a  free  woman  for  a  month,"  dimpled 
Billie. 

"We  are  burning  to  know,"  we  as- 
sured her. 

"He's  a  marvellous  air  pilot  and 
plays  a  first  class  game  of  golf,"  re- 
plied Billie.  "But  what  I  am  burning 
to  know  is  whether  this  picture, 
which  I  enjoyed  making  more  than 
any  I  have  ever  done,  is  a  success." 

So  we  left  off  teasing  the  poor 
girl  and  assured  her  that  three  kinds 
of  people  are  going  to  be  stirred  to 


Uncle  George  spank!  But  Mr. 
Arliss  probably  will  laugh  at 
this  imitation  by  Mitzi  Green. 


their  marrows  by  "The  Age  for  Love" — the  working  girl 
who  has  given  up  her  job  to  marry  into  the  suburbs  a  la 
Betty  Ross  Clark  as  Dot;  the  working  girl  who  is  con- 
templating matrimony ;  and  the  man  who  is  contemplat- 
ing or  has  already  married  a  girl  who 
insists  upon  retaining  her  job.  It's 
a  feminine  picture  out  and  out.  The 
average  male  won't  like  it  a  bit.  And 
every  woman  in  the  audience  will 
wish  to  slaughter  Dot's  suburban 
husband  when  he  wakes  up  that  baby. 
Likewise  Charles  Starrett  as  the  bank 
clerk  who  spoils  two  women's  lives 
and  calls  all  writers  and  artists  "un- 
healthy nuts,"  surely  makes  an  unin- 
spiring debut  in  pictures. 

Billie  herself  is  prettier  off  the 
screen  than  on.  Her  hair  has  turned 
a  sort  of  platinum  gray  and  she  wears 
it  in  a  long  bushy  bob.  It  photo- 
graphs beautifully  on  the  screen,  but 
has  an  odd  effect  on  the  exquisite 
Billie,  whose  golden  brown  hair  was 
her  crowning  beauty.  Still  it  does 
give  her  a  distinguished  touch.  Billie 
says  she  is  very  happy — happier  than 
she  has  ever  been  in  her  life  before. 
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Lupe  Velez  is  none  of  your  silent  subtle  dames.  For 
the  past  few  weeks  she  has  been  telling  all  and  sundry 
why  she  turned  down  Gary  Cooper.  It  seems  Gary's 
parents  were  against  the  marriage  for  one  thing,  and 
Paramount  felt  a  bachelor  Gary  was  more  precious  at 
the  box-office.  Would  Lupe  risk  hurting  Gary's  career? 
She  would  not. 

"Pooh,  anyone  who  gets  excited  about  their  career  is 
foolish  and  conceited,"  adds  Lupe,  apropos  of  nothing  in 
particular. 

Lupe,  by  the  way,  brought  home  six  new  grand  coats 
from  New  York.  Nothing  like  new  clothes  to  heal  a 
broken  heart ! 


It's  time  Charlie  Chaplin  came  home.  These  con- 
tinuous reports  of  new  loves  are  getting  on  our  nerves. 
If  Charlie  must  have  new  loves  he  owes  it  to  Hollywood 
to  secure  them  here.  Now  we  learn  the  latest  is  a 
Mizzi  Muller,  who,  we  are  assured,  is  his  secretary.  No, 
Charlie,  we  won't 
stand  for  that  secre- 
tary stuff. 

Another  case  that 
keeps  us  anxious  is 
the  Constance  Ben- 
nett-Marquis de  la 
Coudray  affair.  Con- 
nie once  looked  right 
into  our  eyes  and 
vowed  there  was  no 
romance  whatever  be- 
tween her  and  Gloria's 
ex-marquis.  I  mean, 
she  crossed  her  heart 
and  everything.  And 
now  look  how  things 


Evelyn  Rosetta  Duncan  Asther, 
claimed  by  three  or  four  nations 
as  a  citizen,  leans  on  Mama  Vivian 
and  looks  bored  with  it  all. 


Grace  Moore  with  her  new  hus- 
band, Valentine  Perrara.  Looks 
like  good  screen  ma  terial  himself. 


are  happening.     Connie's  a  grand  actress,  all  right. 

Estelle  Taylor  claims  that  her  tonsils  are  partly  to 
blame  for  the  Taylor-Dempsey  divorce. 

Estelle  had  tonsilitis  and  had  to  have  her  tonsils  re- 
moved and  the  doctor  suggested  that  she  take  vocal  exer- 
cises or  her  throat  would  be  stiff. 

With  the  vocal  exercises  came  the  knowledge  that  she 
could  sing  and  the  desire  for  an  operatic  career.  Then 
Jack — always  the  gentleman — declared  he  had  no  wish 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  musical  career — so  he  packed 
his  bags  and  moved  to  Reno. 

But  after  Estelle's  splendid  work  in  "Street  Scene"  it 
looks  as  if  she  will  have  to  abandon  the  opera  idea  tem- 
porarily and  concentrate  on  some  more  movies  for  us. 


Dorothy  Lee  and  Joe  E.  Brown  climb  down  to  the  cellar 
to  sample  Director  Mervyn  LeRoy's  private  stock  of  rare 
old — books!  It's  all  a  scene  for  a  picture. 


That  secret  marriage  idea  isn't  so  hot  in  the  eyes  of 
Lewis  Wood,  Jr.,  who  finally  prevailed  upon  Mary  Dun- 
can, his  sotto  voce  bride  of  three  months,  to  'fess  up  pub- 
licly. Mary,  who  was  recruited  to  films  from  the  stage, 
freely  admitted  a  strong  attachment  for  Mr.  Wood  (her 
motto  being  "don't  knock  Wood"),  but  she  wanted  to 
keep  the  marriage  a  secret.    The  groom,  who  couldn't 
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see  it  that  way,  threatened  to  leave  for 
New  York,  where  he's  in  the  real  estate 
business.  But  all  ended  happily,  for 
they  not  only  announced  the  true  status 
quo,  but  came  to  New  York  together, 
where  Mary  will  appear  on  the  stage. 

Ramon  Novarro,  the  perennial  star, 
still  goes  blithely  along.  His  hit  in 
"A  Son  of  India"  seems  not  to  have 
done  him  any  harm  whatever.  And 
now  he  has  a  new  contract  with  Metro 
calling  for  four  pictures  a  year,  to  start 
immediately  after  the  shooting  of  "Mata 
Hari,"  in  which  he  is  co-starring  with 
the  Garbo. 


Faint  whispers  of  a  Clara  Bow  come- 
back are  already  being  borne  to  us  on 
the  autumnal  breezes.  Clara  is  said  to 
have  been  reading  with  some  interest 
the  script  of  Donald  Henderson  Clarke's 
"Impatient  Virgin."  (And  by  the  way, 
is  that  the  ideal  story  for  Clara  to  come 
back  in?)  She  is  said  to  be  equally  in- 
terested in  a  number  of  other  scenarios. 


Ivor  Novello  is  to  resume  his  literary 
struggles  at  Metro  between  shootings. 
Novello  originally  came  over  from  Eng- 
land as  an  author-actor,  but  when  he 
shifted  to  Paramount  his  typewriter 
broke  down,  or  something.  Now  he's 
back  with  M-G-M  in  his  dual  capacity. 


Funny  what  a  difference  just  a  few 
weeks  in  the  "Follies"  make.  There's 
little  Virginia  Bruce,  for  example. 
She'd  been  working  out  here  as  an  extra 
for  months  without  getting  anywhere  in 
particular,  until  Ziegfeld  took  her  east 
to  be  glorified.  Aided  by  that  prestige, 
and  abetted  by  good  work  in  the  "Fol- 
lies" chorus,  she's  back  again  with  a 
Metro  contract. 


Here's  the  most  famous 
nose  in  films.  In  the  back- 
ground is  Jimmie  Durante. 

Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  woos 
outdoor  inspiration.  She's 
writing  screen  stories. 

Wait  for  the  wagon!  Jack 
Gilbert  and  El  Brendel  take 
to  the  open  spaces. 


Fred  Waring,  the  orchestra  leader, 
and  Dorothy  Lee  have  been  taking  up  a 
lot  of  each  other's  time  lately,  but  they 
refuse  to  admit  that  it  means  anything 
in  particular.  Waring  was  divorced 
some  time  ago,  Dorothy  more  recently. 

Vivian  Duncan,  "Little  Eva,"  of 
"Topsy  and  Eva"  fame,  has  returned 
from  Europe  with  her  baby.  The  child 
was  born  at  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  and  is 
claimed  by  Germany.  But  father  Nils 
Asther  is  Swedish,  and  as  Vivian  was 
an  American  we  find  the  State  depart- 
ments of  three  countries  disputing  her 
nationality.  She's  a  cute  kid  just  the 
same. 


Clark  Gable,  who  has  risen  to  fame 
of  late  via  gangster  roles,  has  announced 
his  intention  to  retire  in  ten  years  and 
travel.  All  of  which  sounds  very  nice 
and  easy  to  do,  but  'tis  said  gangsters 
can't  quit  the  "racket"  and  must  hang  on 
to  the  bitter  end. 


Jose  Mojica — a  name  to  be  watched ! 
For  it  seems  this  young  man  in  a  Latin- 
American  production  "Hay  Que  Casar 
al  Principe"  ("Let  Us  Marry  the 
Prince")  has  seriously  disputed  Ramon 
Novarro's  heretofore  unchallenged 
popularity  in  the  Hispanic  countries. 
Ramon  didn't  make  use  of  his  sweet 
voice  in  "Son  of  India"  and  the  Mexi- 
can, like  other  Latin  people,  loves  his 
music.  Better  sing  Ramon — you're  one 
of  the  few  who  can ! 


Evelyn  Brent  and  her  husband,  Harry 
Edwards  enacted  an  honest-to-goodness 
drama  at  Malibu  Beach  late  this  sum- 
mer. It  seems  Evelyn  was  swimming 
when  she  found  herself  caught  in  a  rip 
tide.    In  attempting  to  fight  it  she  was 
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knocked  unconscious  by  a  large 
breaker.  She  came  to — to  find 
herself  in  the  arms  of  friend 
hubby,  who  had  dashed  to  her 
rescue  clad  in  nice  white  flannels. 
If  we  can  believe  in  pictures  they 
are  destined  to  live  happily  ever 
after. 


Lew  Cody,  famous  for  his  in- 
numerable love  affairs — on  the 
screen — was  once  a  delivery  boy 
for  a  grocery  in  Waterville,  Me. 
We  venture  there  is  many  a  Maine 
housewife  who  has  since  bitten  her 
lip  when  thinking  of  the  time  "Op- 
portunity knocked  at  her  door." 

Edward  G.  Robinson  has 
stepped  from  the  hard-boiled 
gangster  roles  to  "The  Honorable 
Mr.  Wong."  He  plays  the  part  of 
a  Chinaman,  and  Warner  Bros, 
claim  him  as  their  challenger  for 
the  place  once  held  by  Lon  Chaney. 
We  think  he  has  more  than 
a  Chinaman's  chance  to  make 
good. 


The  Four  Marx  Brothers  tell 
how,  twenty  years  ago,  a  mule  de- 
cided their  destiny.  They  were 
then  known  as  the  Four  Nightin- 
gales and  were  giving  a  show  in  a 
small  Texas  town,  when  a  mule 
stampeded  outside  the  theatre. 
The  audience  left  in  a  body. 
When  they  returned  the  Four 
Nightingales  started  smart-crack- 
ing and  burlesquing,  to  hilarious 
applause.  Since  then  nightingales 
were  out. 


Loretta  Young  shows  us  her  new 
fall  suit — and  it  isn't  the  kind  that 
needs  a  lawyer's  help,  either. 

Things  start  getting  mixed 
up  when  Lil  Tashman  plays 
a  new  role,  "Just  a  Cook." 

Charlie  Farrell  is  at  Janet 
Gay nor's  feet  again  in 
"Merely  Mary  Ann." 


Connie  Bennett  finds  it  easier 
to  keep  maids  than  husbands.  The 
one  she  has  now  has  been  with  her 
for  years  and  still  considers  Con- 
nie the  queen  of  mistresses. 


Between  her  New  York  stage 
play  and  her  picture  for  Para- 
mount, Ginger  Rogers  slipped  off 
to  Texas  and  quietly  divorced  her 
spouse,  Jack  Pepper.  The  best 
chefs  agree  that  pepper  and  ginger 
are  rarely  combined  as  satisfactory 
condiments. 


Dorothy  Hall,  the  original 
Schattee  of  "The  Greeks  Had  a 
Word  for  It"  on  the  New  York 
stage,  played  the  role  in  Los  An- 
geles and  is  now  toying  with  three 
separate  screen  offers.  She  is  a 
pale  blonde,  a  sort  of  comedienne 
Ann  Harding. 


Norma  Talmadge  says  she  wants 
to  make  another  picture  very 
much.  Directly  she  can  find  a 
good  story  she  has  a  friendly  ar- 
rangement with  Metro  by  which  it 
will  be  made  on  that  lot  and  re- 
leased through  that  system. 

It's  all  very  well,  but  after  see- 
ing Norma  Shearer  in  "Strangers 
May  Kiss"  and  "A  Free  Soul"  it  is 
sort  of  difficult  to  imagine  her  and 
hubby  Irving  Thalberg  traveling 
through  Europe  with  their  infant. 
But  that's  exactly  what  happened, 
and  friends  at  Bad  Neuheim,  Ger- 
many, write  that  they  oozed  do- 
mesticity. 

Norma  returned  looking  very 
lovely  and  happy,  all  set  to  begin 
work  on  the  film  version  of  "Pri- 
vate Lives." 
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Now  little  Dorothy  Jordan  gets  a  Garbo  break — she  is 
to  be  the  sweetheart  of  Clark  Gable  in  "Hell  Divers." 
We  shall  soon  see  our  little  Dorothy  growing  up  and 
knowing  just  lots  of  things.  Clark,  you  may  have  ob- 
served, is  a  scorchful  screen  lover. 

Lady  spies  are  very  much  in  vogue.  Connie  Bennett 
began  it  a  year  ago  in  "Three  Faces  East."  Then  came 
Dietrich  in  "Dishonored,"  and  Helen  Twelvetrees  ap- 
peared soon  after  in  a  weak  imitation  of  that  picture. 
Now  we  hear  Garbo  is  to  begin  super-snooping  in  "Mata- 
Hari,"  and  this  newcomer,  Lil  Dagover's  first  picture 
will  be  "I  Spy."  Except  for  Twelvetrees,  whose  picture 
wasn't  a  success,  spy-ladies  must  positively  be  foreign 
for  American  consumption. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Dagover  was  with 
Paramount  some  years  ago  and  never,  as  far  as  we  know, 
appeared  in  a  single  picture.  They  will  probably  have 
to  pay  her  lots  more  now,  since  the  foreign  lady  vogue 
has  hit  the  talkies.  Dagover  lacks  the  mysterious  sub- 
tleties of  Garbo  and  Dietrich — in  fact,  we  recall  she  was 
rather  a  "good  fellow." 

The  advent  of  color  photography  is  having  an  interest- 
ing effect  on  the  girls — they  are  all  paying  passionate  at- 
tention to  the  texture  of  their  complexions.  Even  the 
men  are  getting  anxious  and  reputed  to  be  using  clay- 
packs  at  bedtime ! 

Let's  see,  who  did  we  tell  you  Russell  Gleason  was 
escorting  to  parties  last  month?  Anyway,  this  month 
it's  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  the  Irish  colleen. 


Marguerite  Churchill  owns  her  own  lovely  horse, 
Diamond,  and  she  is  being  allowed  to  use  him  in  the  next 
picture.  She  says  if  she  had  to  use  a  strange  horse  she 
would  be  too  busy  thinking  of  her  riding  instead  of 
her  acting,  whereas  she  and  Diamond  think  in  perfect 
unison. 


"And  now  the  powder  puff,"  directs  Kay  Francis, 
showing  Adrienne  Ames  some  secrets  of  make-up  in 
preparation  for  the  filming  of  " Twenty- four  Hours." 


Nearly  all  the  vases  and  bric-a-brac  in  Lilyan  Tash- 
man's  new  home  have  finely  wrought  hands  grasping 
something — hands,  hands,  hands  everywhere.  It's  a 
little  eerie  until  you  get  used  to  it. 


Rather  an  amusing  situation  at  Malibu  Beach  this 
summer — Herbert  Somborn,  Wally  Berry  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Coudray  all  taking  a  dip  in  the  ocean  at  the 
same  time — all  three  of  them  former  husbands  of  Gloria 
Swanson.  Somborn  tells  the  story  himself,  but  some- 
how couldn't  think  of  the  exact  bon  mot  to  fit  the  occa- 
sion.   They  didn't  try  to  drown  each  other. 

We  have  pretty  well  decided  that  we  shall  give  the 
affair  our  blessing  if  Clarence  Brown,  director,  and 
Mona  Maris,  actress,  decide  to  take  each  other  for  bet- 
ter or  worse. 


Joel  McCrea  says  he  is  getting  pretty  well  fed  up  on 
questions  about  his  lady-loves.  Dash  it  all,  why  will 
people  try  to  get  him  involved  in  romances?  Just  be- 
cause such  beauties  as  Gloria  Swanson,  Connie  Ben- 
nett and  Dorothy  Mackaill  didn't  exactly  hate  him,  was 
that  any  reason,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

"Sweet  Cookie!"  says  Producer  C.  C.  Burr,  in  effect, 
after    signing    Ray   Cooke   to  play   the  lead  in  his 
"Torchy"  pictures.     Read  about  Ray  on  Page  16. 
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Buster  Keaton  won't  notice  his  sons,  Bob  and  Joe,  but 
we'll  bet  he's  going  to  give  them  a  tumble  in  just 
about  a  minute! 


So  we've  practically  promised  not  to  notice  when 
the  next  charmer  gazes  upon  Joel  with  an  approving 
eye. 


The  name  of  Irving  Pichel  doesn't  mean  much  to 
movie  fans — yet.  Pichel  has  been  chiefly  associated  with 
high-brow  "little  theatre"  movements,  making  his  most 
notable  success  in  "All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings."  But 
if  Paramount  speaks  truly,  he  is  due  for  stardom  on  the 
screen  to  quite  a  dazzling  extent,  for  he  has  been  selected 
to  play  the  famous  role  in  "The  Miracle  Man"  formerly 
done  so  poignantly  by  Lon  Chaney  in  silents,  that  of  the 
fake  cripple.  Nor  is  that  all,  for  Pichel  is  also  selected 
to  support  Tallulah  Bankhead  in  "The  Cheat." 

"The  Miracle  Man"  was  one  of  the  most  tremendously 
popular  of  all  the  old  silents,  even  today  a  cracked  old 
film  can  stir  the  emotions  of  the  most  hardened  cynic. 
Gary  Cooper,  if  you  please,  is  to  play  the  role  formerly 
done  by  Thomas  Meighan.  This  is  likely  to  prove  a 
happy  revival. 


Warners  are  going  to  give  Kay  Francis  a 
chance  to  change  her  sophisticated  type  and 
see  what  she  can  do  as  the  American  heroine 


Get  hot!  Jim  Cagney  and  Joan  Blondell  warm 
up  to  their  work  by  sitting  on  a  heater.  At  last 
Jim,  that  bad  old  gangster,  gets  the  "hot  seat." 


of  a  German  play,  the  plot  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  a 
story  yet  unnamed.    Kay  leaves  Paramount  this  month. 

So  far  you've  only  seen  Pat  O'Brien,  New  York 
stage  actor  in  "The  Front  Page."  Now  he  is  the  juvenile 
lead  in  "Flying  High,"  a  musical  with  Charlotte  Green- 
wood, in  which  we  are  told,  dancing  girls  will  return 
to  favor. 


Marie  Dressier  getting  well  rapidly.  How  she  enjoyed 
that  first  drive  out  of  doors,  after  a  long  go  of  the 
hospital !  The  hospitals  have  done  a  roaring  business 
with  our  picture  charmers  this  year. 

Ah,  yes,  and  talking  of  doctors,  I  wonder  how  we  are 
going  to  like  our  handsome  Ronald  Colman  as  Arrow- 
smith,  in  the  picture  from  Sinclair  Lewis's  novel?  It 
could  be  rather  mighty — a  serious,  dramatic  Ronald. 

Which  reminds  us,  Ronald's  contract  with  Samuel 
Goldwyn  permits  him  to  retire  practically  when  he 
wishes,  except  that  he  must  not  sign  up  with  any  one 
other  than  Samuel.  Rather  clever  of  Ronald ;  he  always 
manages  to  give  one  the  impression  that,  while  this  cur- 
rent picture  is  just  fine  and  everything's  lovely,  still  re- 
tiring into  the  quiet  untroubled  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man has  its  marked  lures.  Just  the  opposite  to  most 
actors  who  shudder  at  the  mere  word  "retirement." 


Phillips  Holmes  has  a  cozy  trick  of  sitting  on  the  floor 
or  a  stool  or  the  stairs,  that  nice  leisure-for-conversation 
attitude. 


Being  fought  over  by  a  couple  of  studios  has  been 
marvellous  for  Ruth  Chatterton.  There's  a  triumphant 
glint  in  her  eye,  a  gay  sparkle  to  her  voice,  a  sly  chirp 
to  her  intonation — and  she's  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
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SHE  LIKES  'EM  EXOTIC 

Why  is  it  so  essential  for  foreign  stars 
to  lose  their  accents?  Correct  grammar 
is  necessary  in  the  talkies,  but  there  can  be 
fascination  and  charm  in  the  commonest 
statements  when  spoken  with  an  accent. 
The  enunciation  of  Paul  Lukes  is  so  clear 
— and  he  is  such  a  splendid  actor — yet  he 
remains  Continental.  Please  don't  "iron 
out"  one  of  his  principal  charms ! 

In  "Son  of  India"  Ramon  Novarro 
looked  like  an  Arabian  Prince — and  talked 
like  a  successful  Wall  Street  broker.  He 
was  so  much  more  charming  before  being 
"ironed  out" ! 

Here's  to  the  much  disliked  accent — long 
may  it  remain!  ^  ^ 

622  Prescott  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

WE  KNOW  JUST  HOW  YOU  FEEL 

You  may  all  prefer  Buddy  Rogers,  with 
his  stirring  smile;  or  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
with  his  polished  manners.  Or  perhaps 
you  like  William  Haines,  with  his  mis- 
chief-loving eyes ;  or  maybe  it's  our  own 
Robert  Montgomery,  whom  we  saw  in 
"Strangers  May  Kiss"  and  "The  Man  in 
Possession." 

Well,  you  can  have  any  or  all  of  them ! 
For  my  favorite  is  a  newcomer,  and  one 
who  I  think  will  soon  be  very  popular. 
Who  is  it  ?  None  other  than  Clark  Gable. 
He  is  real,  human  and  interesting.  With 
his  whimsical  eyes  and  splendid  physique, 
combined  with  his  marvelous  ability  to  act, 
he  is  to  me  the  most  attractive  man  on  the 
screen.  .  . 

Virginia  Irwin, 

1090  Erie  Cliff  Drive, 

Lakewood,  Ohio. 

WE'RE  GLAD  THAT'S  OVER! 

Hurrah!  Let's  shout  for  joy!  The  age- 
long battle  that  has  been  a  sore  spot  in  my 
life  for  so  long  is  over.  Three  cheers !  Of 
course  I  mean  the  Garbo-Dietrich  contro- 
versy. It's  over.  Why?  The  answer  is 
Tallulah  Bankhead. 

Garbo  and  Dietrich  were  great.  How- 
ever, each  had  her  faults.  But  filmland's 
greatest  find  has  all  of  the  good  and  none 
of  the  bad  of  these  former  contestants  for 
Queen  of  Make-Believe  Land.  The  su- 
premely wonderful  Bankhead  is  as  near 
perfect  as  they  make  them.  Her  perform- 
ance in  "Tarnished  Lady"  was  grand.  Her 
eyes,  lips,  voice,  curves,  personality,  poise, 
and  youthful  sophistication  are  the  key- 
note of  perfection. 

Come  on,  everyone,  join  with  me  in  the 
acclaim  of  Hollywood's  "Queen  Supreme" 
— Tallulah  Bankhead  1 

C.  Dale  Fuller, 
Clark,  South  Dakota. 

HOLMES,  SWEET  HOLMES! 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  grand  life 
story  of  Phil  Holmes.  It's  the  best  thing 
you've  published  in  ages.  This  Holmes 
boy  is  the  greatest  personality  the  screen 
has  produced  in  years.  He  has  no  equal. 
He  possesses  marvelous  looks,  a  splendid 
voice,  breeding,  personality  and  acting 
ability  second  to  no  other  youngster  on 
the  screen. 

As  for  his  versatility,  compare  "Devil's 


Phil  Holmes'  smile,  you  may 
take  it  from  the  fans,  is  some- 
thing to  write  the  folks  about. 
And  that  goes  for  his  acting,  too! 


Holiday,"  "Her  Man,"  "The  Criminal 
Code"  and  "An  American  Tragedy."  Is 
there  any  one  else  on  the  screen  who  could 
have  done  all  four  roles  as  well  as  he? 

So  let  us  give  praise  to  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Holmes,  to  Screenland  and  to  the  talkies 
for  Phillips  Holmes,  who  soon  will  be  sec- 
ond to  none! 

James  Larry, 
3419  Audubon  Place, 

Houston,  Texas. 


WELL,  ALL  RIGHT! 

In  the  August  issue  of  Screenland,  I 
was  greatly  displeased  over  the  article,  "Is 
Gloria's  Glamor  Gone?" 

My  answer  is  no !  Absolutely  no !  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  quote  some  leading 
critics  concerning  Swanson's  role  in  "In- 
discreet" : 

"Swanson  is  excellent.  Her  comedy, 
emotionalism,  and  vocalism,  are  very  stun- 
ningly garbed  throughout." 

"Gloria  keeps  her  comeback  lead." 

"La  Swanson  wins  new  laurels — she  was 
never  better,  being  equally  good  as  a 
farceur  and  a  great  emotional  actress." 

Yet,  despite  these  laudations,  in  Miss 
Zeitlin's  opinion  Swanson  "crushed  the 
comedy   scenes   flat,"   and   "hammed  the 


dramatic  ones."  Quite  a  contrast  in  criti- 
cism, is  there  not? 

James  R.  Carswell, 

Box  125, 
Hanna,  Alberta,  Canada. 

"A  THREAT" 

I'm  sorry — but  here  is  a  threat: 

Just  as  surely  as  my  old  favorites — Chat- 
terton,  Swanson,  Ann  Harding,  Nixon, 
Brent,  Shearer,  Daniels,  Colman,  Dix, 
Cooper,  Crawford,  et  al. — are  neglected  by 
being  given  unsuitable  stories,  I  shall  cease 
to  attend  theatres. 

This  new  talent  which  is  being  thrust 
upon  us  has  frayed  my  nerves.  And  the 
"Blonde  Rush"  which  we  are  having  to  en- 
dure has  just  about  made  me  doubt  whether 
producers  think.  If  they  are  trying  to 
close  the  ticket  windows,  all  they  need  do 
is  to  continue  the  way  they  are  going.  We 
prefer  old  talent  and  poor  stories  to  poor 
talent  and  good  stories. 

I  wonder  if  they  have  forgotten  that 
half  the  world  admires  brownettes  and 
brunettes,  regardless  of  sex. 

Jean  Dominio, 
2111  Pershing  Av., 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

SEE  "DEVOTION" 

A  picture  starring  Ann  Harding  and 
Leslie  Howard — wouldn't  that  be  some- 
thing worth  leaving  the  cozy  fireside  to 
see  ? 

Here  are  two  real  actors  of  culture,  re- 
finement and  great  ability;  Ann  has  shown 
us  what  she  can  do  and  how  beautiful  she 
can  be  in  "East  Lynne" ;  Howard,  unfor- 
tunately, has  never  been  given  a  chance  to 
equal  on  the  screen  the  great  perform- 
ances he  has  given  on  the  legitimate  stage. 

Can't  the  directors  get  together  on  a  pic- 
ture for  these  fine  artists,  and  give  us  a 
rest  from  movie  gangsters  snarling  un- 
grammatically out  of  the  corners  of  their 
mouths  ?  For  to  many  people  it  is  still  a 
pleasure  to  hear  beautiful  English  spoken 
without  conscious  effort. 

Shirley  D.  Nevin, 
115  Parker  Avenue, 

Easton,  Pa. 


YOUTH  MUST  BE  SERVED 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
motion  pictures  today  is  more  films  suit- 
able for  children,  and  I  am  glad  producers 
are  realizing  this. 

A  great  majority  of  the  picture  fans  to- 
day are  children.  It  is  they  who  collect 
photographs,  and  attend  several  shows  a 
week.  They  see  great  stars  in  fine  motion 
pictures.  But  are  these  always  the  type  for 
children  ?    Too  often  they  are  not. 

In  the  old  silent  days  Mary  Pickford 
made  many  picturizations  of  children's 
stories,  and  were  they  not  successful  ? 
They  certainly  were.  Surely  there  are 
women  on  the  screen  today  who  can  dupli- 
cate her  success.  Consider  Janet  Gaynor's 
fine  work  in  "Daddy  Long  Legs."  She 
fits  child  parts  admirably. 

So  let's  hope  for  more  clean,  wholesome 
child  stories ! 

Mary  Alice  Perkins, 
3657  Mockingbird  Lane, 
Dallas.  Texas. 
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Pajamas  for  all  occasions,  says  Hollywood.  Here's  Mae  Madison,  new 
Warner  Brothers  player,  displaying  elaborate  pink  velvet  pajamas  with  a 
black  lace  embroidered  bertha  collar.  The  pajama  trousers  are  so  full 
they  give  the  effect  of  a  skirt.    The  cigarette  lends  an  air  of  nonchalance . 


"AN  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY."  Paramount. 
From  the  novel  by  Theodore  Dreiser.  Directed  by 
Josef  von  Sternberg.  The  cast:  Clyde  Griffiths.  Phil- 
lips Holmes;  Roberta  Alden,  Sylvia  Sidney;  Sondra 
Finchley,  Frances  Dee;  Orville  Mason,  Irving  Pichel; 
Samuel  Griffiths,  Frederick  Burton;  Mrs.  Samuel 
Griffiths,  Claire  McDowell;  Gilbert  Griffiths,  Wallace 
Middleton;  Myra  Griffiths,  Vivian  Winston;  Belknap, 
Emmet  Corrigan;  Mrs.  Asa  Griffiths,  Bodil  Rosing; 
Jephson,  Charles  B.  Middleton;  Titus  Alden,  Albert 
Hart;  Mrs.  Alden,  Fanny  Midgley;  Bella  Griffiths, 
Arlene  Judge;  Bertine  Cranston,  Evelyn  Pierce; 
Judge,  Arnold  Korff ;  Jill  Trumbull,  Elizabeth  Forres- 
ter; Coroner  Fred  Heil,  Russell  Powell;  Earl  Newcomb, 
Imboden  Parrish;  Deputy  Sheriff  Fraut,  Richard 
Cramer. 

"BAD  GIRL."  Fox.  Based  on  the  novel  "Bad 
Girl"  by  Vina  Delmar.  Directed  by  Frank  Borzage. 
The  cast:  Dorothy  Haley,  Sally  Eilers;  Eddie  Collins, 
James  Dunn;  Edna  Driggs,  Minna  Gombell;  Radio 
Proprietor,  Frank  Darien;  Jim  Haley,  William  Paw- 
ley.* 

"BOUGHT."  Warner  Brothers.  Based  on  the 
novel  "Jackdaws  Strut"  by  Harriet  Henry.  Adapted 
by  Charles  Kenyon  and  Raymond  Griffith.  Directed 
by  Archie  Mayo.  The  cast:  Stephany  Dale,  Constance 
Bennett;  Nicky  Amory,  Ben  Lyon;  Dave  Meyer, 
Richard  Bennett;  The  mother,  Dorothy  Peterson; 
Charles  Carter,  Jr.,  Raymond  Milland;  Carter,  Sr., 
Arthur  Stuart  Hull;  Natalie  Ransome,  Mae  Madison; 
Mrs.  Chauncey,  Maude  Eburne;  Mrs.  Sprig,  Clara 
Blandick;  Mary  Kiernan,  Barbara  Leonard.* 

"DAUGHTER  OF  THE  DRAGON."  Paramount. 
From  the  story  by  Sax  Rohmer.  Lloyd  Corrigan  and 
Monte  Katterjohn  collaborated  on  the  screen  play. 
Sidney  Buchman  prepared  the  dialogue.  Directed  by 
Lloyd  Corrigan.  The  cast:  Ling  Moy,  Anna  May 
Wong;  Fu  Manchu,  Warner  Oland;  Ah  Kee,  Sessue 
Hayakawa;  Ronald  Petrie,  Bramwell  Fletcher;  Joan 
Marshall,  Frances  Dade;  Sir  John,  Holmes  Herbert; 
Morloff,  Nicholas  Soussanin.* 

"GUILTY  HANDS."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  An 
original  story  for  the  screen  by  Bayard  Veiller. 
Directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke.  The  cast:  Richard 
Grant,  Lionel  Barrymore;  Marjorie  West,  Kay  Fran- 
cis; Barbara  Grant,  Madge  Evans;  Tommy  Osgood, 
William  Bakewell;  Reverend  Hastings,  C.  Aubrey 
Smith;  Aunt  Maggie,  Polly  Moran;  Gordon  Rich, 
Alan  Mowbray;  Spencer  Wilson,  Forrester  Harvey; 
H.  G.  Smith,  Charles  Crockett;  Harvey  Scott,  Henry 
Barrows. 

"HONEYMOON  LANE."  Sono  Art.  From  the 
story  by  Eddie  Dowling.  Directed  by  William  J. 
Craft.  The  cast:  Tim  Dugan,  Eddie  Dowling;  Mary 
Baggotl,  June  Collyer;  "Dynamite,"  Raymond  Hat- 
ton;  Gerty  Murphy,  Ray  Dooley;  Tom  Baggott, 
Noah  Beery;  Mother  Murphy,  Mary  Carr;  King  of 
Bulgravia,  Adolphe  Milar;  Paulino,  Major  Domo, 
Gene  Lewis;  Col.  Gustave,  Lloyd  Whitlock;  "Noisy," 
George  Kotsonaros;  Betty  Royce,  Corliss  Palmer.* 

"NEWLY  RICH."  Paramount.  From  the  story 
by  Sinclair  Lewis.  Directed  by  Norman  Taurog. 
The  cast:  Daisy  Tait,  Mitzi  Green;  Bessie  Tail,  Edna 
Mae  Oliver;  Maggie  Tiffany,  Louise  Fazenda;  Tiny 
Tim  Tiffany,  Jackie  Searl;  Queen  Sidonia,  Virginia 
Hammond;  King  Max,  Bruce  Line;  Equerry,  Law- 
rence Grant;  Director,  Del  Henderson;  Mr.  Black, 
Ben  Taggart;  Lippo,  George  Regas;  Bill,  Noah 
Young;  Toby,  Ben  Hall. 

"PARDON  US."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Di- 
rected by  James  Parrott.  The  cast:  The  Prisoners, 
Stan  Laurel;  Oliver  Hardy;  Warden,  Wilfred  Lucas; 
Tiger,  Walter  Long;  Warden's  Daughter,  June  Mar- 
lowe; Instructor,  James  Finlayson.* 

"POLITICS."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From  the 
story  by  Zelda  Sears  and  Malcom  Stuart  Boylan. 


The  picture  producing  companies, 
each  month  in  Screenland,  an- 
nounce new  pictures  and  stars  to 
be  seen  in  the  theatres  throughout 
the  country.  Watch  this  announce- 
ment. This  month  they  will  be 
found  on  the  following  pages: 
Fox  Films,  page  3;  Paramount, 
page  5;  Warner  Brothers,  page  7; 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  page  9; 
Radio  Pictures,  page  11;  United 
Artists,  page  15. 


Adapted  by  Wells  Root.  Directed  by  Charles  F. 
Riesner.  The  cast:  Hatlie,  Marie  Dressier;  Ivy,  Polly 
Moran;  Peter,  Rosco  Ates;  Myrtle,  Karen  Morley; 
Benny,  William  Bakewell;  Curango,  John  Miljan; 
Daisy,  Joan  Marsh;  Mayor,  Tom  McGuire;  Nifty, 
Kane  Richmond;  Mrs.  Evans,  Mary  Alden.* 

"REBOUND."  RKO-Pathe.  From  the  play  by 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  Adapted  by  Horace  jack- 
son.  Directed  by  E.  H.  Griffith.  The  cast:  Sara, 
Ina  Claire;  Bill,  Robert  Ames;  Evie,  Myrna  Loy;  Liz, 
Hedda  Hopper;  Johnnie,  Robert  Williams;  Lyman, 
Hale  Hamilton;  Mr.  Jaffrey.  Walter  Walker;  Mrs. 
Jaffrey,  Louise  Closser  Hale;  Les,  Leigh  Allen. 

"SECRETS  OF  A  SECRETARY."  Paramount. 
From  an  original  storv  by  Charles  Brackett.  Directed 
by  George  Abbott.  The  cast:  Helen  Blake.  Claudette 
Colbert;  Lord  Danforth,  Herbert  Marshall;  Frank 
D'Agnoli,  Georges  Metaxa;  Sylvia  Merritl.  Betty 
Law-ford;  Mrs.  Merritt,  Man'  Boland;  Mr.  Merrill. 
Burton  Churchill;  Dan  Marlow,  Averill  Harris; 
Dorothy  White.  Betty  Garde;  Charlie  Rickenbacker. 
Hugh  O'Connell. 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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do  all  the  talking  from  the  screen,  giving 
no  end  of  pleasure  to  your  neighbors. 
Don't  tell  me  I'm  not  a  good  detective. 
Constance  Bennett  was  born  Oct.  3,  1905, 
in  New  York  City.  Her  father,  Richard 
Bennett,  is  the  well-known  actor  who 
played  with  Marion  Davies  in  "Five  and 
Ten."  Constance  has  deep  blue  eyes,  gold- 
en hair,  and  is  5  feet  4  inches  tall  and 
weighs  102  pounds.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  17  to  Chester  Morehouse  but  the 
marriage  was  annulled.  Some  time  later 
she  became  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  Phil 
Plant.  A  divorce  followed.  At  present 
she  is  single.  But  watch  out  for  Henri ! 
One  of  her  latest  releases  is  "Bought"  with 
Ben  Lyon.  Richard  Bennett  is  her  reel 
father  in  the  film. 

Helen  S.,  Nezv  Mexico.  You  want  Myrna 
Loy  to  stop  spying  around  in  her  pictures 
and  play  parts  like  Constance  Bennett  and 
'get  her  man'  as  all  leading  ladies  should 
do.  But  where  could  we  find  such  a  lovely 
spy  as  Myrna?  She  was  born  in  1906  in 
Helena,  Montana,  and  christened  Myrna 
Williams.  She  is  5  feet  6  inches  tall  and 
has  green  eyes  and  a  mass  of  titian-colored 
hair.  She  lives  in  a  modest  but  attractive 
bungalow,  is  unmarried,  and  has  no  pets. 
Have  you  seen  Myrna  in  "Transatlantic?" 
It's  reviewed  in  this  issue. 

Eleanor  W.  I  don't  believe  Clara  Bow 
is  through  with  pictures  and  I  can't  say 
when  she  will  be  back  but  I  know  she's  a 
game  little  girl  and  will  prove  she's  not  a 
quitter.  Charlie  Chaplin  will  probably 
make  another  film  when  he  gets  around  to 
it  but  his  leading  lady  is  still  in  the  offing. 
It's  rumored  Charlie  will  make  a  talkie 
and  his  role  will  be  that  of  a  mute.  So 
learn  the  sign  language,  boys  and  girls,  and 
give  Charlie  the  glad  hand  with  plenty  of 
fingers.  Norma  Shearer's  latest  release  is 
"A  Free  Soul"  with  Clark  Gable,  Leslie 
Howard  and  Lionel  Barrymore.  John 
Mack  Brown  appears  in  "Lasca  of  the 
Rio  Grande."  Clark  Gable  plays  opposite 
Greta  Garbo  in  "Susan  Lenox,  Her  Fall 
and  Rise." 

Virginia  B.  You  have  somewhat  of  a 
home  address  complex,  haven't  you  ?  Not 
knowing  all  the  various  streets  and  avenues 
the  stars  live  on,  or  anyway,  not  allowed 
to  tell,  I'm  going  to  be  your  great  big  dis- 
appointment; but  cheer  up,  you'll  enjoy 
your  favorites'  films  just  as  much.  While 
working  in  the  west  coast  studios,  Dorothy 
Jordan,  Frances  Dee,  and  William  Haines 
all  live  in  or  near  Hollywood,  Cal. 

George  C.  No,  I'm  not  Greta  Garbo  or 
Gloria  Swanson  in  disguise;  I'm  just  being 
myself.  Anita  Page  is  21  years  old  and 
not  married  and  as  far  as  I  know,  not  en- 
gaged as  we  go  to  press.  Her  family  name 
is  Pomares.  William  Haines  is  31.  Bill 
has  been  in  pictures  since  1923  when  he  had 
a  small  part  in  "Three  Wise  Fools."  Nancy 
Carroll  is  25,  divorced  from  her  first  hus- 
band. Jack  Kirkland,  and  is  now  the  wife 
of  Bolton  Mallory,  the  editor  of  Life. 

A  Cuban  Boy.  You  could  give  some  of 
our  American  boys  lessons  in  correct  Eng- 
lish and  not  half  try.  Your  taste  and  fine 
discrimination  of  screen  personalities  would 
win  a  loving  cup  if  I  had  one  to  give.  Come 
again,  Cuban  Boy,  and  tell  us  what's  wrong 
with  the  Spanish  versions  of  our  American 
films.  If  our  screen  stars  would  add  10 
or  15  pounds  to  their  weights,  as  you  sug- 


"Fur"  the  smart  woman! 
Mary  Duncan  lends  distinc- 
tion to  this  double-breasted 
broadcloth  coat  plentifully 
trimmed  with  fox. 


gest,  you'd  die  laughing,  for  the  camera 
adds  more  weight  than  you'd  suspect.  Bet- 
ter let  them  stay  thin  for  screen  reasons. 
Adios. 

Evelyn  H.  How  many  fans  would  like 
to  know  if  Gary  Cooper  and  Lupe  Velez  are 
married?  Stick  'em  up — pardon  us,  gang- 
sters, I  mean,  hands  up !  To  be  truthful, 
you  know  as  much  about  it  as  I  do.  Lupe 


Ready  for  trouble!  Leo  Carrillo 
plays  a  dangerous  hombre  in 
''Lasca  of  the   Rio  Grande." 


and  Gary  deny  it  and  who  am  I  to  doubt 
the  word  of  two  cinema  stars?  In  fact,  the 
very  latest  seems  to  be  that  they  are  not 
even  speaking. 

Phyllis  S.  Elissa  Landi  was  born  in 
Venice,  Italy,  and  educated  in  England. 
She  is  5  feet  6  inches  tall,  weighs  120  pounds 
and  has  light  brown  hair  and  green  eyes. 
She  is  the  wife  of  an  English  barrister,  J. 
C.  Lawrence.  Elissa  can  sing  and  dance 
and  is  the  author  of  two  novels.  Her  next 
picture  is  "The  Yellow  Ticket"  with  David 
Manners.  A  forthcoming  picture  of  Lew 
Ayres  is  "Heaven  on  Earth"  with  Anita 
Louise. 

Ermina  H.  Are  all  the  stars  either 
blonde,  brunette,  red  heads  or  what?  A 
good  sleuth  may  find  a  few  "whats"  but 
they  are  in  the  minority.  It's  hard  to  give 
you  the  right  slant  on  the  Hollywood  tresses 
for  they  change  so  often.  Joan  Crawford  is- 
a  blonde  in  "This  Modern  Age"  but  I  hear 
she  has  decided  to  go  back  to  her  original 
reddish-brown  again. 

Virginia  S.  N.  As  I  didn't  see  George 
O'Brien  in  "A  Holy  Terror"  I  can't  tell  you 
who  George's  false  father  was,  the  one  who 
was  killed,  but  here  are  the  male  principals 
and  you  may  be  able  to  recognize  him  from 
the  name.  Steve  Nash,  Humphrey  Bogart ; 
William  Dreiv,  James  Kirkwood;  Butch 
Morgan,  Stanley  Fields,  Thomas  Wood- 
bury, Robert  Warwick;  Tom  Hedges, 
Richard  Tucker.  Please  refer  to  Elsie  M. 
for  a  few  sidelights  on  your  favorite  actor, 
Bela  Lugosi.  He  began  picture  work  in 
1915  in  Budapest,  later  appearing  in  Ger- 
man films  before  coming  to  America.  In 
1923  he  had  the  character  lead  in  "The  Si- 
lent Command"  for  Fox.  Sally  Eilers  was 
born  Dec.  11,  1908,  in  New  York  City.  She 
is  5  feet  3}^  inches  tall,  weighs  107  pounds 
and  has  auburn  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She 
is  the  wife  of  Hoot  Gibson.  See  Sally  in 
"Bad  Girl."  Swell! 

Star-Struck,  England.  What  a  topping 
pen  you  do  push.  Did  I  like  your  ravings 
over  me  and  my  pages?  I'm  still  patting 
myself  on  the  back.  If  you  tell  your  favor- 
ite, Norma  Shearer,  such  grand  things  in 
such  a  clever  way,  I'm  sure  you'll  hear  from 
her  some  day.  Mary  Brian's  birthday  is  on 
Feb.  17,  so  mutual  celebrations  are  in 
order.  Sally  Eilers  is  a  featured  player  but 
headed  straight  for  stardom  or  I  miss  my 
next  birthday.  Marie  Dressier  is  one  of 
the  best  loved  stars,  a  regular  honey,  a 
peach,  and  all  other  delectable  things.  Her 
latest  release  is  "Politics"  with  Polly  Mo- 
ran.  And  Polly's  not  bad,  either.  Norma 
Shearer's  latest  film  is  "A  Free  Soul"  with 
Clark  Gable,  the  new  pet  rave. 

Harriet  E.  Here's  your  lucky  break — 
your  name  and  everything  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  how  do  you  like  it  ?  John  Wayne 
was  born  May  26,  1907,  in  Winterset,  Iowa. 
He  is  6  feet  tall,  weighs  187  pounds,  has 
dark  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes.  His  real 
name  is  Duke  Morrison.  I  have  a  nice  little 
assortment  of  birthdays  for  your  personal 
consumption.  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Evelyn 
Hall,  (Mrs.  Claude  Kiqg),  were  born  on 
Dec.  24;  Virginia  Lee  Corbin,  Dec.  11; 
Dot  Farley,  the  cut -up  in  comedies,  Dec.  6 ; 
Thelma  Hill,  Dec.  12;  Barbara  Kent,  the. 
16th,  and  Mary  Nolan  on  Dec.  18.  Anita 
Louise  was  born  16  years  ago  in  New  York 
City.  She  speaks  several  languages,  includ- 
ing French,  German  and  Spanish. 
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Unconventional  Interviews 


can  have  their  soulfully   tragic  endings. 

Of  course  this  last  episode  lacked  the 
element  of  danger  that  confronted  me  the 
noon  I  interviewed  the  fascinating  Flor- 
ence Britton,  for  no  sooner  were  we  seated 
in  Levy's  restaurant  than  Florence  com- 
menced dropping  epigrams  over  a  swiss 
cheese  sandwich.  That  so  exquisite  a 
young  woman  should  also  be  endowed  with 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  a  rare  old 
philosopher,  struck  terror  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  my  heart,  and  being  a 
fellow  who  always  plays  his  hunches  I 
went  into  a  temporary  retreat,  where  I 
discovered  Lily  Damita. 

"An'  what,"  Lily  wanted  to  know, 
"would  your  wife  say  eef  she  knew  you 
were  eenterviewing  me?" 

And  after  I  had  mumbled  something 
about  being  pretty  sure  that  I  didn't  have 
a  wife,  she  exclaimed  :  "Ohhh  !  So  you're 
a  bashlor,  eh?  Well,  who  do  I  act  like? 
Who  do  I  remind  you  of — somebody,  no?" 

How  I  happened  to  think  of  it,  I'm  not 
sure,  but  with  an  undoubted  flash  of  genius 
I  snorted :  "Ha  !  Can  there  be  more  than 
one  Lily  Damita?" 

Which  so  pleased  Damita  that  she  broke 
out  with  the  Marseillaise,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  her  secretary  who  had  popped  ap- 
prehensively into  the  room ;  and  when  the 
hairdresser  peeked  in,  she  joined  in  the 
chorus. 

Reflecting  that  a  Horton  should  never 
be  outdone  by  three  females,  I  uncorked 
my  baritone  and  if  you  don't  think  the  re- 
sulting racket  was  worthy  of  the  Metro- 
politan, you're  just  plain  down-right  silly. 

If  you're  the  sort  of  a  person  who  yearns 
for  that  quiet  hour,  you  might  try  in- 
terviewing Beatrice  "Lady  Peel"  Lillie.  I 
did;  and  I  must  say  that  when  the  fact 
of  my  presence  once  pierced  her  conscious- 
ness, it  reacted  with  all  the  stimulating 
effect  of  a  sedative — for  Lady  Peel  fell 
sound  asleep !  Hoping  against  hope  that 
my  quarry  might  awaken  and  continue 
with  the  interview,  I  sat  for  a  few  moments 
twiddling  my  thumbs.  But  I  regret  to  re- 
port that  my  patience  went  unrewarded, 
for  presently  a  little  snore  rolled  out — an 
intimate  sort  of  snore — so  I  picked  up  my 
hat  and  silently  tip-toed  away. 

Speaking  of  sleep,  or  rather  the  lack  of 
it,  there's  the  time  I  spent  an  entire  night 
interviewing  Lupe  Velez — bless  her  woolly 
little  soul — on  the  rain  set  of  "Resurrec- 
tion." Most  of  the  shooting  was  done  near 
a  railway  train  occupied  by  Russian  offi- 
cers, a  Russian  orchestra  and  John  Dmitri 
Boles,  who  rested  inside  a  brightly  lighted 
coach  with  a  bevy  of  lush  blondes  while 
poor  little  Katusha  (Lupedupe)  staggered 
along  the  platform  screaming  for  her 
Dmitri  and  incidentally  getting  herself 
soaked  to  the  skin  with  artificial  rain  and 
frightened  to  death  by  the  artificial  thunder 
and  lightning. 

Between  shots,  we'd  troop  through  the 
artificial  mud  to  Lupe's  portable  canvas- 
dressing-room-on-wheels.  And  through 
the  canvas  walls  which  were  rippled  by  the 
artificial  wind,  we  heard  the  raging  of  the 
artificial  storm,  saw  the  flashing  lightning 
and  caught  the  shouts  of  assistant  directors 
or  the  cursing  and  splashing  as  some  un- 
lucky devil  sprawled  in  the  mud. 

No  sooner  would  we  get  settled  in 
Lupe's  unique  bungalow  than  she'd  rip  off 
her  stockings  and  attempt  frantically  to 
rub  the  chill  from  her  feet,  all  the  while 
relating  amazing  stories  of  her  life ;  while 
I  hoisted  coffee  after  coffee  in  a  sincere 
endeavor  to  avoid  pneumonia. 

During  this  night  Lupe  told  me  three  life 
stories,  each  utterly  different,  but  all  of 


Continued  from  page  55 

them  as  dramatic  as  plays.  Now  and 
again  she  would  startle  me  by  interrupting 
her  dissertation  with  a  furious :  "I  luff 
Garee,  I  do!  I  luff  Garee  an'  I'm  true 
to  heem !  I  don'  care  what  nobody  say !" 
only  suddenly  to  forget  her  anger  and 
burst  into  full-throated  song  in  her  truly 
lovely  voice ;  or  perhaps  keel  over  on  the 
couch  and  abruptly  as  a  child  fall  into  a 
peaceful  slumber. 

And  through  the  raging  of  the  artificial 
elements  I'd  faintly  catch  the  strains  of  the 
prop  Russian  orchestra,  as  I  sat  in  that 
absurd  canvas  bungalow  on  wheels,  watch- 
ing Lupe,  and  sipping  coffee,  and  reflect- 
ing that  it  all  seemed  so  fantastic,  so  ut- 
terly impossible !  With  the  breaking  of 
dawn  I  still  was  trying  to  make  myself 
realize  that  it  wasn't  just  a  preposterous 
dream,  trying  to  figure  out  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  why.  But  I  do  know  this  much 
for  sure :  I  avoided  pneumonia  simply  be- 
cause of  my  willingness  to  absorb  quanti- 
ties of  coffee. 

While  Lupe  is  the  most  uncertain  star 
I've  ever  interviewed,  Fifi  Dorsay  runs  a 
close  second.  Consider  for  yourself  the 
night  I  drove  out  to  her  house  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  catching  some  "Ad- 
vice to  Young  Men  in  Love." 

"I  don'  wan'  to  be  eenterviewed  to- 
night!" she  asserted  stoutly.  "Le's  go 
somewhere."  So  I  took  her  to  the  motor 
boat  show  where  she  leaped  in  and  out  of 
cruisers  to  her  heart's  content ;  but  each 


What  the  Young  girl  wears  to 
the  theatre.  Loretta  in  black 
chiffon  velvet  evening  paja- 
mas with  a  gleaming  white 
jacket  of  pearls. 


time  she  leaped  in,  and  each  time  she 
leaped  out,  she  would  stub  a  toe  or  bark  a 
shin  or  crack  an  elbow,  and  whenever  this 
happened  she  released  a  flood  of  what  I 
imagined  to  be  expressive  French :  concise 
and  straight  to  the  point. 

Upon  tiring  of  the  show,  Fifi  announced 
that  she  was  hungry ;  so  I  drove  her  back 
to  the  Brown  Derby  where  she  won  my 
everlasting  devotion  by  ordering  nothing 
but  a  Hot  Ovaltine.  And  in  order  to 
amuse  ourselves  further  we  startled  the  in- 
mates by  pretending  to  have  a  terrific  fight. 
Fifi  gestured  violently,  snapped  fingers  be- 
neath my  nose  and  showered  me  with 
burning  French  idioms,  while  I  struck 
back  with  a  smattering  of  English,  which 
passes  for  a  foreign  language  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Twenty  minutes  later  we  were  cruising 
about  Beverly  Hills,  beneath  the  stars  and 
the  moon  and  the  palms,  while  Fifi  sang 
songs  and  songs  and  more  songs,  and  need- 
less to  say  my  "Advice  to  Young  Men  in 
Love"  went  unwritten — but  "Who  cares  ?" 
shout  I. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Fifi  has  long  been 
my  most  difficult  subject.  Consider  the 
noon  I  dashed  out  to  her  home  in  pursuit 
of  a  beat  story  only  to  have  the  situation 
overpower  me  to  such  an  extent  that  be- 
fore long  I  was  completely  lost.  And  I 
have  it  on  no  less  an  authority  than  my 
grandmother,  that  when  one  is  lost,  one 
should  find  one's  self  immediately  if  not 
tw-erity  seconds  before.  But  search  as  I 
would,  I  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I 
peered  in  the  piano,  under  the  telephone 
and  even  in  Fifi's  shoe  box,  but  I'll  take 
an  oath  that  it  wasn't  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  that  I  finally  found  myself 
out  in  the  kitchen  sitting  on  the  sink  and 
holding  up  one  corner  of  a  trio  which  was 
giving  "Good  Time  Fifi!"  to  the  terrified 
neighbors.  "Oh,  'Ale !"  Fifi  called  as  I 
was  limping  into  my  car,  "Deed  you  get 
thee  storee  ?" 

"What  story?"  I  exclaimed  in  blank 
amazement.  But  Fifi  didn't  know,  either ; 
so  with  a  song  on  my  lips  I  chugged  away 
down  the  hill. 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  Carmel  Myers  an- 
nounced over  the  phone,  "we'll  change  our 
interview  to  Thursday  which  is  Dog's  Day 
at  the  Embassy.  All  the  stars  bring  their 
dogs,  you  know."  Although  there  seemed 
to  be  something  about  this  request  that 
didn't  quite  jell,  I  readily  accepted,  for 
after  all  I'm  an  amiable  oaf. 

We  arrived  at  the  Embassy,  as  adver- 
tised, and  the  dogs,  indeed,  were  there  as 
well  as  the  stars  and  Mrs.  Zeppo  Marx, 
whom  Carmel  introduced  as  "the  sex- 
appeal  of  the  Marx  brothers." 

After  we  both  had  ordered  a  slice  of 
"Alice  Lake's  Mistake,"  she  asked  me  why 
I  looked  ragged  enough  to  have  been  in  a 
studio  conference;  and  although  I  had 
worked  all  the  night  before,  as  usual,  I 
simply  told  her  that  I  was  depressed  be- 
cause I  had  been  given  orders  to  get  a 
"hot  yarn"  and  get  it  quick. 

Whereupon  Carmel  astonished  the  as- 
sembled munchers  by  violently  heaving  her 
breast  and  panting  most  vigorously.  And 
just  as  suddenly  she  discontinued  the 
heaving  and  panting  and  began  sniffing  the 
air.  Frankly  I  was  beginning  to  get  a  bit 
nervous  about  it  all.  What.  I  asked  my- 
self, can  be  happening  to  this  gorgeous 
creature  ?  But  before  I  could  catch  a 
logical  answer,  she  inquired  of  the  room 
in  general :  "Don't  you  smell  something 
burning  around  here?"  Whereupon  there 
ensured  a  regular  epidemic  of  apprehensive 
sniffing — until  Mrs.  Zeppo  Marx  came  to 
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Polly  Walters,  former  dancer, 
now  plays  talkie  leads.  Well, 
that's  quite  a  stunt,  too.' 


bat  with,  "Not  unless  it's  you,  Carmel 
dear." 

"That's  right,"  said  Carmel,  as  a  pleased 
beam  brightened  her  face,  "I'm  being  sexy 
for  Hale!"  Which  is  just  one  more  reason 
why  I  love  my  work. 

Of  course  I  enjoyed  the  interview  with 
Noel  Francis  when  I  was  pushed  into  her 
kitchen,  wrapped  in  an  apron  and  put  to 
work  shelling  pounds  of  peas  so  that  her 
mother  might  cook  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious dinners  I  ever  have  eaten.  And  if 
you  think  I'm  forgetting  the  night  out  on 
the  desert  when  J.  Farrell  MacDonald  and 
myself  started  out  to  discuss  "What's 
Wrong  with  the  Movies"  only  to  strip 
down  to  our  BVD's  and  begin  shooting 
ten-cent  limit  craps,  you'd  better  go  back 
to  night  school. 

Which  also  applies  to  the  afternoon  I 
went  out  to  get  Bill  (Stage)  Boyd's  life 
story,  only  to  discover  that  our  interview 
had  lapsed  into  a  noble  discussion  of  jail 
life  in  America.  "What!"  Bill  cried  as 
though  shocked  beyond  endurance,  "you've 
never  been  in  the  New  Haven  jail?  Say, 
that's  one  of  the  slickest  jails  in  the  coun- 
try, and  as  far  as  service  goes  it  has  the 
Ritz  backed  off  the  curb!" 

Or  the  evening  the  late  and  well-remem- 
bered Robert  Edeson  became  incensed  over 
my  quizzing  him  concerning  the  "bad  old 
days."  "Bah!"  he  snorted  scornfully, 
"Don't  ask  so  many  dam'  fool  questions!" 
And  as  an  after  thought  he  growled : 
"Hurry  and  pass  your  plate  up  for  some 
more  roast  beef!" 

I  remember  it  no  more  vividly  than  I  do 
the  time  I  trotted  over  to  interview  Mar- 
guerite Churchill  only  to  have  her  smile 
pityingly  at  me  when  I  admitted  to  a  de- 
plorable squeamishness  when  it  came  to 
crushing  a  spider  so  that  we  might  peer  at 
it  through  her  microscope  while  we  lis- 
tened to  Beethoven's  Fifth  on  the  Victrola. 
And  don't  think  for  a  split  second  that  I've 
forgotten  the  delicious  afternoon  I  spent  in 
the  shade  of  Elissa  Landi's  roof  garden, 
with  Los  Angeles  stretched  out  far  below 
us,  as  was  Hollywood,  Beverly  Hills,  the 
Pacific — and  Landi  sang  songs  in  that  price- 


less voice  of  hers,  a  voice  that  thrills  and 
thrills  and  thrills — and  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor  that  my  agreeing  with  Irene  Rich 
in  that  she  probably  looked  ten  years 
younger  than  she  actually  was,  and  then 
adding  that  she  "didn't  iook  a  day  over 
fifty,"  was  nothing  but  a  slip  of  the  tongue ! 

I  had  absolutely  no  intentions  of  causing 
Miss  Rich  to  drop  her  tea  all  over  her 
green  silk  lounging  pajamas  by  shocking 
her  with  so  frightful  a  remark.  She 
doesn't  look  a  day  over  thirty  and  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I,  and  furthermore 
that's  precisely  what  I  meant  to  say.  But 
even  though  "thirty"  was  in  my  mind, 
somehow  or  other  I  spilled  out  "fifty," 
thereby  creating  the  most  embarrassing  in- 
terview of  my  hectic  career,  bar  none. 

Although  it  wasn't  more  terrifying  than 
the  afternoon  I  interviewed  Natalie  Moore- 
head  while  she  pedaled  that  heavy  Lincoln 
of  hers  in  and  out  of  the  studios.  Natalie's 
not  a  reckless  driver,  mind  you,  just  a 
wee  bit  devil-may-carish.  Of  course  it 
was  nearing  Christmas  which  may  account 
for  the  old  Xmas  Spirit  beginning  to  assert 
itself :  among  other  gifts  we  left  a  right 
rear  hub  cap  on  the  Warner  lot  and  the 
better  part  of  the  left  front  fender  over  at 
United  Artists. 

And  now  we  approach  Maureen  "Cork" 
O'Sullivan,  who  preferred  to  be  inter- 
viewed at  a  base-ball  game,  of  all  places ! 

"I've  never  seen  one,"  was  her  only  com- 
ment, as  she  strode  through  the  ladies' 
entrance  and  I  sneaked  under  the  gentle- 
men's gate.  No  sooner  were  we  seated 
than  five  thousand  baseball  fans  forgot 
what  the  game  was  about  and  stared  in 
amazement  at  O'Sullivan's  freckles,  or  per- 
haps at  her  eyes — but  Maureen  paid  little 
attention  to  her  fans  and  none  at  all  to 
her  interviewer,  contenting  herself  with 
ecstatically  hurling  out  advice  that  might 
have  been  appropriate  on  the  third  day  of 
a  cricket  match.  The  sun  was  scorching, 
the  seats  were  hard,  arid  the  crowd  in- 
satiably curious,  three  good  reasons  which 
caused  me  to  reflect  that  in  the  future, 
when  interviewing  O'Sullivan,  I  would 
locate  a  more  conducive  recess  than  a  base- 
ball park.  I'm  getting  too  old  for  that 
sort  of  thing. 

And  furthermore,  I'm  through  "going 
birdie"  with  Ben  Lyon.  My  argument 
being  that  if  the  Lord  had  wanted  me  to 
go  in  for  flying  he'd  have  equipped  me 
with  feathers  instead  of  feet.  However, 


when  Ben  suggested  that  we  hold  our  in- 
terview while  he  tossed  me  around  in  the 
air  over  Southern  California,  I  chugged 
bravely  out  to  the  flying  field,  although  I 
must  confess  that  my  car  spit  and  back- 
fired and  fumed  as  though  it,  too,  objected 
to  such  a  foolhardy  pursuit. 

Presently  the  attendants  were  squeezing 
me  into  Bebe  Daniels'  white  parachute  as 
they  cheerfully  discussed  a  gruesome  crack- 
up  of  the  day  before  in  which  seven  men 
had  drowned  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  waddling  toward  the  Waco 
in  the  front  cockpit  of  which  perched  Ben. 

"Oh,  Hale!"  he  shouted,  raising  his 
voice  over  the  roar  of  the  motor,  "I  see 
you've  taken  a  parachute  jump!" 

On  peering  about,  I  saw  that  my  para- 
chute had  opened  up  and  lay  stretched  out 
behind  me  in  three  mocking  blobs. 

"Was  it  an  omen?"  I  asked  myself  as 
they  slid  me  into  another  one  which  just 
happened  to  be  miles  too  large.  As  we 
looped  and  dived  and  flopped  around,  my 
parachute  shoulder  straps  fell  off  so  con- 
sistently that  to  this  day  when  even  a 
suspender  slips  from  my  arm  I  go  into  a 
dead  faint. 

Now  and  then  Ben  would  glance  back 
at  me  with  amiable  chitter-chatter  on  his 
lips  and  I'd  do  my  best  to  force  a  grin. 
Presently  we  were  out  over  the  Pacific 
and  Ben  went  into  a  steep  screaming  dive ; 
obviously  the  motor  was  off,  but  I  wasn't 
sure  if  it  had  conked  or  if  Ben  was  just 
catching  up  on  a  little  dead-stick  practice, 
but  by  that  time,  sweethearts,  I  didn't 
much  care. 

"We're  not  seven  thousand  feet  up!"  I 
howled  when  Ben  held  out  seven  fingers. 

"We're  not  even  seven  inches!  Take  a 
look  at  the  ocean!" 

"Not  feet,"  Ben  explained  over  the 
screaming  of  the  struts.  "Bodies!" 

And  only  then  did  I  notice  that  down 
below  they  were  still  dredging  for  the 
bodies  of  the  men  who  had  been  drowned 
in  the  crack-up  of  the  day  before.  Upon 
regaining  consciousness  I  discovered  that 
once  again  I  was  safely  seated  in  my  old 
wreck  of  a  car  and  that  it  was  purring 
along  as  sweetly  and  softly  as  a  sixteen- 
cylinder  job.  Whereupon  I  resolved  that 
if  one  simply  couldn't  avoid  danger  dur- 
ing the  process  of  interviewing,  I  vastly 
preferred  the  exquisite  but  intelligent  sort 
of  menace — so  I  guess  I  might  as  well  run 
out  and  quizz  Florence  Britton  again! 


More  foreign  menace!    Lil  Dagover,  Germany's  cinematic  pride  and  joy, 
arrived  here  recently  to  take  her  place  among  the  exotic  screen  ladies. 
They  say  she's  swell — and  she  looks  it! 
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He  Laughs  at  Death 

Continued  from  page  23 


This  picture  was  taken  a  few  minutes  before  one  of  Dick  Grace's  worst 
crashes,  during  the  filming  of  "Young  Eagles."    With  him  are  director 
William  Wellman  and  Buddy  Rogers. 


gamble  with  death,  I  stared  at  him  in  fas- 
cination. He  doesn't  look  the  part  of  a 
daredevil.  He  is  five  feet,  eight  inches  in 
height  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds.  His  eyes  are  grey-blue  and 
larger  than  ordinary.  His  figure  is  slight 
but  his  hands  and  arms  are  sinewed  with 
muscles.  They'd  have  to  be  to  hold  a  ship's 
nose  to  its  path  on  such  a  plunge. 
"Have  you  visited  a  fortune  teller  or  had 

I   your  horoscope  read?"  I  asked. 

The  question  startled  him.  He  explained 
hurriedly  that  he  would  not  dare,  lest  he  be 
robbed  of  his  confidence.    If  he  was  fore- 

\    warned  of  an  accident,  he  fears  he  might 
bring  it  upon  himself  through  loss  of  con- 

'  fidence. 

The  picture  for  which  this  great  scene 
(and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  a  stunt 
can  be  termed  nothing  less  than  great)  is 
to  be  filmed  is  "The  Lost  Squadron,"  and 
Radio  Pictures  will  produce  it.  It  will 
have  Eric  von  Stroheim  in  the  role  of  a 
mad  director  whose  weakness  is  sending 
men  to  their  death  for  the  sake  of  realism 
(a  remarkable  example  of  casting).  Doro- 
thy Lee,  heretofore  the  foil  for  Woolsey's 
and  Wheeler's  screen  antics,  will  play  the 
part  of  a  pesky  kid  sister  of  one  of  the 
aviators.  Grace  will  enact  the  part  of 
"Red,"  a  daredevil  stunt  flyer.  He  wrote 
the  story  and  is  the  real  life  character 
around  which  the  plot  revolves. 

Besides  the  sea  dive,  there  will  be  two 
other  crack-ups,  both  of  which  Dick  will 
execute.  "Minor  stunts,"  he  terms  them, 
but  judge  for  yourself : 

The  first  will  be  a  flat  spin.  He  will 
bring  the  plane  down  out  of  control,  strike 
i  the  ground  right  side  up  and  turn  over. 
The  second  will  be  a  dive  into  the  ground 
directly  in  front  of  the  cameras.  The 
landing  gear  will  be  broken  in  the  crash 
and  the  plane  will  somersault  onto  its 
back.  Minor  stunts,  Grace  calls  them,  and 
perhaps  they  are  when  compared  to  that 
startling  plunge  into  the  ocean.  Radio 
officials,  fearing  that  the  five-to-one  odds 
are  not  untimely,  are  taking  the  precaution 
of  having  Dick  do  the  land  crashes  first  and 
the  sea  dive  last.  Furthermore,  the  three 
crack-ups  are  to  be  filmed  before  a  single 
other  scene  of  the  picture  is  made.  // 
Grace  lives  through  the  stunts,  he  will  con- 
tinue with  the  part,  but  if  he  doesn't,  an- 
other actor  will  replace  him. 

For  several  days  before  the  sea  crash 
takes  place,  he  will  fly  over  and  around  the 
spot  selected  for  the  feat.  He  will  test 
wind  currents  even  to  the  extent  of  having 
the  barge  anchored  in  position  so  that  he 
may  judge  the  extent  of  air  pockets  near 
the  boat.  He  will  weld  steel  braces  back 
of  the  motor  in  an  effort  to  prevent  its 
cracking  into  the  cockpit  at  the  moment  of 
impact.  He  will  tape  all  wooden  parts  to 
keep  them  from  splintering,  if  possible. 
He  will  weaken  the  right  wing  of  the 
plane,  which  will  strike  the  water  first,  so 
that  it  will  break  more  easily  and  absorb 
a  great  part  of  the  shock. 

"Every  single  move  has  been  carefully 
plotted,"  Grace  said.  "When  the  stunt  is 
staged,  I  will  obey  every  plan  implicitly 
for  to  change  my  mind  after  I  start  will  be 
suicidal." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  natural,  human 
impulse  would  be  to  pull  out  of  the  dive 
just  before  a  crash,"  I  ventured. 

"It  is,"  he  answered.  "If  a  human  being 
sees  he  is  about  to  collide  with  an  object, 
instinct  causes  him  to  dodge.  A  man  will 
involuntarily  veer  aside  if  he  is  about  to 
strike  something.    When  I  do  a  crack-up, 


my  hardest  task  is  to  overcome  the  natural 
impulse  to  dodge." 

Grace  is  in  his  late  thirties.  He  first 
went  to  Hollywood  about  eleven  years  ago 
after  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  United  States  Air  Service.  He  arrived 
there  with  twenty  cents  in  his  pocket  and 
was  jailed  thirty  days  for  vagrancy.  When 
he  was  released,  he  visited  a  studio,  man- 
aged to  get  inside  and  because  he  was 
without  funds  and  hungry,  he  took  a  job 
that  seventy  men  turned  down.  That  job 
was  to  don  a  light  ballet  costume  and  run 
through  a  flaming  building  as  a  double  for 
Evelyn  Brent  in  "The  Prowler."  The 
near-tragedy  that  resulted  explains  why,  to 
this  day,  Evelyn  Brent  shuns  fire.  Some- 
thing went  wrong  during  the  filming  of  the 
scene  and  Grace  was  dragged  to  safety 
with  the  ballet  costume  a  mass  of  flames. 

Dick  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
deliberately  crashes  airplanes  for  motion 
picture  thrills.  He  has  taken  part  in 
thirty-four  movie  crack-ups  and  has  had 
nearly  every  bone  in  his  body  broken.  His 
worst  accident  occurred  during  the  produc- 
tion of  "Wings,"  when  he  piloted  a  ship 
straight  into  a  house  and  broke  his  neck. 
His  most  thrilling  crash  took  place  in 
"Young  Eagles"  when,  doubling  for  Buddy 
Rogers,  he  struck  the  earth  at  a  speed  of 
one  hundred  and  five  miles  an  hour  and 
broke  several  bones  and  five  ribs.  The 
impact  of  plane  and  earth  was  so  terrific 
that  his  shoes  were  torn  from  his  feet 
without  unlacing. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dick  organized  the 
"Squadron  of  Death,"  a  band  of  nine  dare- 
devil flyers.  One  by  one,  others  of  the 
nine  went  the  way  of  all  unlucky  flying 
flesh  until  only  Grace  remains  alive.  In 
this,  fate  has  played  a  weird  prank — for 
Dick  is  the  only  member  of  the  original 
nine  who  deliberately  crashed  planes ;  the 
remaining  eight  died  in  accidents !  One 
was  dashed  to  death  when  his  motor  stalled 


while  he  was  winging  his  way  to  the  home 
field  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  Singly 
or  in  pairs,  the  other  seven  lives  were 
snuffed  out  unexpectedly — while  Grace's 
death  has  been  anticipated  nearly  two  score 
times,  and  still  he  lives. 

Dick  Grace  has  written  three  books.  The 
first  is  titled  "The  Squadron  of  Death," 
and  the  second,  "I  am  Still  Alive."  The 
third,  not  yet  published,  is  "The  Lost 
Squadron,"  from  which  the  picture  is  being 
produced.  Today  he  is  a  wealthy  man,  but 
he  continues  to  stage  crack-ups  for  the 
benefit  of  cameras. 

"Are  you  going  to  continue  daring  death, 
now  that  you  are  rich?"    I  demanded. 

"I  can't  stop,"  he  returned  tersely.  "It's 
in  my  blood.  I  guess  I  will  always  defy 
death." 

"But  aren't  you  nervous  before  you  ex- 
ecute your  stunts?"    I  asked. 

"When  I  attempted  my  first  crash,  I  was 
upset  for  days  before  the  crack-up,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  the  nervousness  disappeared  a 
few  hours  before  I  took  the  air. 

"I  always  feel  confident  I  will  live 
through  each  stunt,"  he  added.  "Perhaps 
that  confidence  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  good  fortune  that  has  attended  my 
ventures." 

Grace  received  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  all  rights  to  the  filming  of  "The  Lost 
Squadron,"  which  price  includes  his  serv- 
ices as  stunt  aviator  for  three  crack-ups. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  but  on  the  contrary,  life  is  a  great 
deal  of  fun  if  you  enjoy  living.  I  do,  and 
as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  Dick 
will  have  absolutely  no  competition  in  his 
business  of  plunging  airplanes  into  the 
Pacific  ocean  at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

Nevertheless,  I  doff  my  hat  to  such  cold 
steel  courage.  Long  live  the  King  of  stunt 
flyers,  Dick  Grace !  Luck  be  with  him  on 
his  plunge  of  death  ! 
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Stop  Wondering  What's  Become  of  Sally! 

Continued  from  page  66 


the  rest  of  the  family  had  begun  to  feel 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  too.  Only  George 
wasn't  bothered.  'That's  the  way  it  always 
is,'  he  just  said,  and  kept  on  digging  up 
more  directors." 

Then,  one  day,  came  an  interview  with 
Marshall  ("Micky")  Neilan,  the  young  di- 
rector who  already  had  made  a  consider- 
able name  for  himself.  Neilan  gave  new 
hope  by  pointing  out  something  that  had 
unaccountably  escaped  the  aspiring  young 
manager  and  his  potential  star — namely,  a 
marked  resemblance  between  her  and 
Mabel  Normand.  On  the  strength  of  this 
he  rushed  her  over  to  the  office  of  Louis  B. 
Mayer,  who  had  to  be  convinced  that  she 
really  wasn't  Miss  Normand.  And  with 
that  as  a  starting-point,  almost  before  she 
knew  what  was  happening  Sally  had  been 
given  a  part  in  "Sally,  Irene  and  Mary," 
then  in  process  of  casting. 

"Well,  maybe  there  wasn't  rejoicing 
then  among  us  embattled  Noonans ! 
George  'I-told-you-so'd'  us  all  over  the 
place — and  as  for  me,  I  didn't  merely  walk 
on  air,  I  just  sailed  about  as  if  in  a  dream. 
Nothing  like  months  of  disappointment  and 
defeat  to  make  you  appreciate  a  break 
when  you  finally  get  it. 

"And  then,  when  my  first  part  was  fol- 
lowed with  others,  the  road  to  success 
seemed  to  stretch  out  straight  ahead  of  me, 
all  smooth  and  pleasant,  with  no  traffic 
lights.  I  played  parts  in  'Slide,  Kelly, 
Slide,'  D.  W.  Griffith's  'The  Battle  of  the 
Sexes,'  and  a  lot  of  other  pictures  of  in- 
creasing importance ;  and  it  seemed  per- 
fectly plain  that  I  had  clicked." 

But  Fate,  or  Chance,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  manipulates  the  strings  in  the  human 
puppet-show,  had  other  plans  for  Sally. 
Her  fortunes,  apparently  so  firmly  on  the 
upgrade,  began  to  slide.  She  doesn't  know 
yet  just  exactly  what  it  was  all  about,  but 
for  a  year  and  a  half  the  O'Neil  stock  just 
about  hit  a  "new  low  for  all  time."  For 
one  thing,  there  was  the  talkie  earthquake, 
which  came  along  at  about  that  time — that 
upheaval  that  threatened  for  a  time  to  turn 
Hollywood  completely  topsy-turvy,  with 
the  lightning  journeys,  sometimes  round- 
trip  and  sometimes  one-way,  that  it  af- 
forded between  the  spotlight  and  oblivion. 
Then,  again,  there  was  the  restive  brother 
Ed,  who  more  than  once  has  seemed  bent 
on  "stealing  the  show"  from  Sally  and  be- 
coming the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
family,  but  in  ways  that  are  no  great  help 


to  any  struggling  young  sister's  movie 
career.  Upon  that  sister's  none  too  hefty 
shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  the  assorted 
family  difficulties,  as  well  as  her  own;  but 
Sally  saw  it  through,  and  waited  for  the 
skies  to  clear. 

They  did  begin  to  clear  at  last,  and  then, 
in  a  business  where  the  changes  of  eight- 
een months  are  equal  to  the  changes  of 
generations  in  the  outside  world,  she  real- 
ized that  she  had  her  way  to  make  all  over 
again. 

"The  thought  of  repeating  that  terrible, 
dreary  siege  outside  the  gates  was  almost 
too  much ;  but  I  gritted  my  teeth  and  went 
at  it.  I  began  to  get  small  parts  again ; 
some  of  them  made  me  feel  almost  like  an 
extra.  You  can't  give  moving,  gripping  or 
hilarious  performances  as  a  chorus  girl  or 
a  housemaid.  But  my  gaze  was  fixed  on 
the  future,  and  I  took  what  I  could  get  and 
liked  it.  Besides,  while  they  weren't  much, 
each  was  a  little  better  than  the  last." 

At  all  events,  Sally  was  being  seen  in 
pictures  again.  There  was  "The  Girl  on 
the  Barge,"  and  "On  With  the  Show,"  and 
"The  Sophomore,"  "Jazz  Heaven,"  and  the 
comparatively  recent  "Murder  By  the 
Clock."  Progress  of  a  sort ;  but  the  break 
that  she  needed  had  yet  to  come. 

Then  Sally  had  a  bright  idea.  She  had 
been  offered  an  opportunity  to  appear  on 
the  stage  in  Los  Angeles  in  "The  Brat." 
In  a  pecuniary  sense  it  meant  little,  but 
Sally  felt  that  if  she  could  give  a  really 
notable  performance  of  the  role  on  the 
stage,  some  producer  would  -want  her  to 
make  a  picture  of  it.  Moreover,  "The 
Brat"  had  always  been  a  play  after  her  own 
heart,  and  one  of  her  early  dreams  had 
been  of  herself  capering  through  its  title 
role  on  the  screen.  So  she  accepted  gladly, 
and  began  feverishly  to  study  the  part. 

"And  how  I  loved  that  play!"  says  Sally. 
"I  felt  that  it  had  been  written  with  me  in 
mind — that  I  could  take  hold  of  it  and  be 
it,  without  even  having  to  think  about  it. 
I  memorized  the  lines  quickly,  and  re- 
hearsed from  morning  to  night,  going 
through  the  scenes,  improvising  bits  of 
business,  having  one  perfectly  grand  time. 
And  behind  it  all  were  visions  of  a  smash- 
ing hit  on  the  stage,  and  a  still  bigger 
success  with  it  on  the  screen. 

"And  then  along  came  the  pin  to  prick 
that  bubble.  Before  I  had  a  chance  to  open 
in  the  play,  I  heard  that  Fox  had  already 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  make  "The  Brat," 


and  that  another  girl  had  been  chosen  for 
the  part !  Ouch !  Love  and  kisses — with 
just  a  dash  of  poison  ivy!  Congratulations 
to  the  little  gal — a. nice  kid  and  a  good  ac- 
tress— but  did  they,  oh,  did  they  have  to 
give  her  just  that  part?  It  was  too  much 
For  a  while,  anyway." 

It  was,  indeed,  almost  a  knockout  blow. 
One  can't  quite  imagine  Sally  being  downed 
permanently,  even  by  a  thing  like  that — 
but  for  a  while,  at  any  rate,  there  didn't 
seem  much  point  in  going  on  playing  small 
bits  in  other  people's  pictures.  So  she  did 
a  little  quiet  moping,  meanwhile  trying  to 
gather  strength  for  the  next  round  with 
Kid  Destiny  of  the  brass  knuckles.  And. 
thus  moping,  she  received  a  call  from 
Father  Mack,  a  genial  cleric  who  had  been 
her  fast  friend  for  years.  He  inquired  the 
reason  for  her  doldrums,  and  was  told. 

Succor  at  last !  For  it  happened  that 
Father  Mack  numbered  among  his  very 
good  friends  Mr.  John  Ford,  and  it  hap- 
pened also  that  Mr.  Ford  was  the  director 
preparing  to  make  "The  Brat."  So  the 
good  padre  seized  his  hat,  told  Sally  not  to 
worry,  and  went  off  to  make  another  social 
call.  Result:  forty-eight  hours  later  Miss 
O'Neil  received  a  summons  to  appear  on 
the  Fox  lot  for  a  screen  test.  And  when 
she  arrived  there,  by  some  queer  coinci- 
dence the  role  they  wanted  to  test  her  in 
was  the  title  part  in  "The  Brat." 

"That  was  just  too  tough,"  grins  Sally. 
"There  I  was,  asked  to  take  a  test  in  a 
part  that  I  was  primed  for  as  I'd  never 
been  for  any  other.  So  I  started  in  being 
'The  Brat,'  and  for  hours  I  'Bratted'  all 
over  the  place,  acting  the  scenes  I'd  been 
studying  for  days  and  days  and  days.  Mr. 
Ford  and  everyone  else  present  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  before  we  knew  it 
we  were  going  through  whole  scenes,  stop- 
ping to  write  bits  of  dialogue  and  business 
— in  short,  we  were  shooting  the  picture. 
And  we  kept  on  shooting  the  picture  until 
it  was  finished.  And  that,  dear  kiddies,  is 
how  it  happened." 

And  it  certainly  had  happened,  this  time. 
For  the  Fox  people  followed  up  the  pre- 
view of  the  picture  with  a  five-year  con- 
tract, which  Sally,  easy-going  girl  that  she 
is,  just  let  herself  be  bludgeoned  into  sign- 
ing! 

"So  I  won  that  round  after  all,  and  now 
it  looks  as  if  there'll  be  a  five-year  armis- 
tice, anyway.  And  who  knows — maybe 
I've  really  won  the  war  this  time!" 


Why  Helen  Married  Again 


and  all !     Quite  a  relief  to  Helen,  too. 

Her  long  list  of  experiences  runs  the 
gamut  of  high  courage  and  the  depths  of 
deep  despair.  They  have  left  untouched 
the  surface  loveliness  of  Helen's  features 
— but  the  undercurrents  of  character  have 
been  greatly  moved  and  profoundly 
touched,  and  as  a  result  she  is  an  infinitely 
better  actress — and  a  more  understanding 
human  being,  which,  to  her  great  credit, 
she  considers  quite  important. 

Helen,  as  an  instance,  is  genuinely, 
keenly  proud  of  her  mother's  and  father's 
long-lived  romance.  The  strong  bond  of 
affection  between  the  two  parents,  whom 
she  whole-heartedly  adores,  is  very  real 
to  her.  And  in  her  pride  and  interest  in 
her  young  brother  there  is  a  sincerity  of 


Continued  from  page  51 

feeling  that  transcends  the  usual  taken-for- 
granted  affections. 

Helen  loves  a  home,  yearns  for  children 
and  harbors  the  self-same  virtues  which 
repose  in  the  breasts  of  less  glamorous 
suburban  hausfraus  from  Patchogue  to 
Fresno.  She  wants  most  avidly  a  little 
girl,  and  very  nearly  adopted  one  recently. 
She  is  intensely  proud  of  "her  man's"  war 
record,  a  brilliant  one  (you  know,  of 
course,  that  Jack  won  the  war).  She  is 
ecstatic  over  his  golf  championships  and 
vitally  interested  in  his  real  estate  business. 

She  confesses  to  frailties,  quite  freely, 
too.  She  says  she  "adores"  clothes  and 
lovely  things — admits  that  she  finds  it 
necessary  to  retain  a  business  manager 
who   collects   her   income  and  doles  out 


platinum  pin  money  with  unrelenting 
austerity — or  there  would  be  nothing  left 
of  her  generous  salary.  She  and  Jack, 
however,  give  themselves  over  to  the  "free 
hand"  by  running  off  to  Auga  Caliente  for 
week-ends  on  a  sort  of  perpetual  honey- 
moon, where  they  gambol  to  their  hearts' 
content,  and  where,  as  Jack  laughingly 
puts  it,  "My  wife  becomes  the  beautiful 
Helen  who  has  launched  a  thousand 
chips !" 

But  don't  be  deceived.  Helen,  who,  at 
fourteen,  played  poker  surreptitiously  with 
her  two  lovely  cousins  on  the  back  porch 
of  her  Flatbush  home,  and  who,  if  the  need 
became  urgent,  cheated  to  win  ( ! )  has 
evolved  into  one  of  Hollywood's  crack 
(and  honest)  bridge  players,  who,  with  al- 
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most  uncanny  agility,  can  make  good  her 
five  spade  bid ! 

Then,  too,  she  is  a  competent  follower  of 
her  namesake  of  the  tennis  courts,  is  a 
dancer  of  outstanding  grace  and  has  a 
lively  appreciation  of  music  all  the  way 
from  "Wagner  to  jazz."  And  all  her  life 
she  has  put  her  heart,  soul  and  a  great 
deal  of  native  talent  into  her  canvases,  and 
if,  as  she  promises,  when  she  becomes  "too 
old"  for  picture  work,  she  turns  to  the 
painted  thought,  she  will  perhaps  gain 
equal  fame  in  her  second  best  choice. 

Pushing  her  hair  back  of  two  little  shell- 
like ears,  a  mannerism  peculiar  to  her,  and 
requiring  many  extra  hair  dressings,  Helen 
knitted  her  brows. 

"Jack  is  a  dear,  you  know.  He  does  all 
the  thoughtful,  kind  things  that  I  think 
every  man  should  do — and  so  many  over- 
look. When  I  come  home  from  the  studio 
Jack  comes  home  from  his  office  and  we 
have  such  fun  talking  things  over !  He's 
so  interested  in  my  work,  and  everything 
about  it  seems  wonderful  and  important  to 
him.  And  then  he'll  spread  out  some  blue- 
prints and  though  I  often  mistake  a  fire- 
place for  the  billiard  room,  I  really  love 
to  hear  about  what  he  does  and  I  find  my- 
self refreshed  and  enthusiastic  to  hear 
someone  talk  of  things  out  of  the  encom- 
passed world  in  which  I  live." 

Jack  is  very  fond  of  flying,  and  Helen  is 
an  air  enthusiast  as  well.  She  said  it  was 
so  funny  when  she  signed  up  with  Pathe, 
she  had  to  give  written  assurances  that 
she  wouldn't  fly  and  would  be  a  nice  little 
earth-girl.  Then,  when  she  planned  to 
come  East  on  a  round-about-face  trip  she 
was  timorously  approached  by  studio  offi- 


And  she  grew  up  to  be  a 
movie  star!  Helen  Twelve- 
trees  before  she  had  any 
thoughts  of  a  screen  career. 


cials  and  requested  to  "take  it  on  the 
wing" — and  was  she  glad!  She  says  fly- 
ing is  the  only  way  to  travel,  it's  so  clean. 
Try  it — all  those  of  you  who  like  good, 
clean  fun ! 

Just  now  she's  planning  to  come  East 


with  Jack,  who  has  "lots  and  lots  of  prop- 
erty in  Montreal  and  will  have  to  run  over 
there  in  September  or  October." 

Helen  believes  people  should  never  ser- 
monize on  love.  Undoubtedly  one  could 
profit  by  the  unfevered  and  dispassionate 
advice  of  a  bystander — but  she  says  it 
would  rob  love  of  romance.  She  believes 
love  should  be  taken  where  it  is  found, 
with  no  questions  asked — and  no  lies  told. 
If  marriage  becomes  sordid,  unhappy  and 
onerous  she  thinks  dissolution,  devoid  of 
malice,  the  one  honorable  way  out,  and 
contends  that  though  the  banns  should  not 
be  entered  into  flippantly,  there  is  nothing 
more  futile  and  character-spoiling  than 
"making  the  best  of  things." 

As  one  listens  to  Helen's  innermost 
thoughts  there  is  a  realization  that  here  is 
a  screen  player  whose  mind  really  plumbs 
the  depths  of  human  relationships.  It  is 
never  difficult  for  her  to  respond  glibly, 
yet  her  answers  prove  they  have  been  well 
considered.  This  Twelvetrees  gal  has  a 
dozen  reasons  for  each  action,  and  yet  she 
never  takes  on  the  pose  of  analytical  in- 
formant. She  remains,  always,  a  sage,  if 
wide-eyed  Dresden  shepherdess,  with  a 
child-like  quality  that  must  make  strong 
men's  heads  reel. 

Orchids  grow  on  oaks.  Opposites  at- 
tract. Jack  Woody  is  the  sturdy  oak  to 
which  the  orchidaceous  Helen  clings.  No., 
you  skeptics,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  her 
work  or  his — it's  the  basic,  fundamental 
"regular"  in  Jack  that  attracts  the  basic, 
fundamental  "regular"  in  Helen.  It's  a 
great  merger — orchids  and  steel — and  if 
you  want  to  stand  in  right  with  the  lush 
Helen,  don't  knock  Woody! 


They  Called  It  Vamping! 

Continued  from  page  39 


choose  the  man  she  wants  and  win  him 
from  all  competitors. 

June's  type  is  a  challenge  to  the  kind  of 
man  worth  vamping — the  man  who  is  par- 
ticular. He  isn't  interested  in  the  easy-to- 
get  flapper,  or  the  girl  who  seems  out  to 
get  her  man.  He's  looking  for  the  girl 
who  seems  unattainable. 

And  with  a  man  in  that  attitude,  the 
woman's  game  is  all  but  won.  She  can 
name  her  own  terms.  And  if  that's  not 
ultra-vamping,  Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce  is  a 
dishwasher ! 

They  have  described  Dorothy  Christy  as 
"the  vamp  with  a  sense  of  humor"  and  she 
says  that's  because  she  laughs  at  the  man's 
jokes,  whether  they  are  funny  or  not. 

Dorothy  assumes  the  role  of  good  sport 
and  playmate — the  girl-friend-but-no-more. 

"Here,"  thinks  the  wary  male,  "is  a 
regular  guy,  a  girl  a  chap  can  pal  with  and 
not  have  all  this  love  business."  And  then 
— wham,  he's  in  love! 

Dorothy  knows  the  value  of  looking  at- 
tractive, well-groomed,  smartly  dressed. 

"Make  the  best  of  your  natural  at- 
tributes," she  advised,  and  points  to  her 
own  hair,  which  she  has  had  cut  on  a 
specially  designed  bob. 

Janet  Gaynor  never  fails  to  land  her 
screen  lovers — by  appearing  helpless,  ut- 
terly adorable  and  yet  resigned.  That  Oh- 
how-I-need-yoii  look  accompanied  by  that 
but  -I-  wouldn't  -  know  -  'what  -  to-do-about-it 
sigh,  can't  fail;  I  suppose,  though,  you'd 
have  to  be  another  Janet  to  put  it  over. 

Constance  Bennett  has  a  fatal  combina- 
tion of  ultra-femininity  combined  with  so- 
phistication that  lays  them  out  in  rows. 
That  air  of  knowing  all  there  is  to  know, 
yet — "of    course    you    are  different"— oh, 


well !     It's  Heap  Big  medicine. 

Elissa  Landi  has  more  of  the  exotic  mys- 
tery that  used  to  charm  in  days  of  vam- 
pires in  black  velvet,  than  any  of  her 
screen  sisters. 

She  never  poses,  and  men  seem  flattered 
by  her  attentions.  She  understands  the 
masculine  mind  so  well  that  she  is  never 
caught  by  an  unexpected  reaction  to  an  ad- 
vance. She  knows  when  to  retreat  and 
how  far. 

"Lovely  women  are  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket," cried  Sylvia  Sidney.  "If  you  are  to 
get  your  man,  you  must  use  your  brains. 
Beauty  is  so  common,  now  that  almost 
anyone  can  buy  it  in  a  beauty  shop,  that  it 
can't  be  a  reliable  weapon. 

"Learn  how  to  talk,  keep  the  man  you 
want  entertained,  and  you'll  get  results. 

"Oh,  on  the  screen — I  do  whatever  the 
script  calls  for !" 

Carole  Lombard,  who  married  the  man 
she  failed  to  get  in  "Ladies'  Man"  (the 
picture  that  introduced  the  Bill  Powells) 
insisted  that  being  yourself  is  really  the 
only  safe  advice  to  follow. 

"Don't  try  affectations,  baby  talk,  mys- 
tery poses  or  pseudo-sophistication,"  she 
advised.  "You  can't  keep  it  up  unless  it's 
natural,  and  nothing  is  worse  than  a  life- 
long attempt  to  be  something  you  dis- 
tinctly are  not." 

Thelma  Todd  doesn't  agree. 

"Keep  your  man  in  doubt  as  to  how  you 
feel  about  him,  and  he'll  work  that  much 
harder  to  win  you." 

Thelma  builds  no  mysterious  illusions 
about  herself,  but  if  he  shows  the  slightest 
tendency  toward  fickleness,  she  discourages 
his  attentions  and  he  fairly  creeps  back  to 
be  forgiven. 


ZaSu  Pitts  believes  that  her  way  of  win- 
ning screen  lovers — when  she  has  any  to 
win — is  a  sure  one.  She  bids  for  his  sym- 
pathy, and  since  pity  is  akin  to  love,  he  is 
presently  hers. 

Mary  Kornman,  aged  seventeen,  is  sure 
that  all  young  men  like  to  feel  superior. 
Therefore,  in  her  celluloid  romances,  she 
appeals  to  her  boy  friend  in  all  her  troubles 
and  then  lets  him  play  hero. 

"And  I  should  think  that  would  work  in 
real  life,  shouldn't  you?"  she  wanted  to 
know. 

"Don't  be  obvious,"  contributed  Ona 
Mtmson. 

"Nowadays,  few  girls  use  make-up  on 
the  street  so  that  it  is  apparent  to  the  eye. 
That's  the  way  screen  vamps  of  today  do 
their  stuff.  Men  shy  off  from  gold  dig- 
gers, but  fall  for  the  subtle,  gentle,  sweet 
girl.  And  the  subtle,  gentle,  sweet  girls 
are  that  much  more  dangerous !" 

"Keep  them  guessing,  but  don't  be  so  in- 
different that  your  victim  gets  the  idea  you 
aren't  interested.  If  you  do,  he'll  be  off 
after  a  more  impressionable  maiden,"  is 
Gertie  Messinger's  sage  counsel  from  the 
Hal  Roach  lot. 

Gertie  follows  her  own  advice  on  the 
screen,  is  coy  and  flirtatious,  but  careful 
not  to  go  too  far. 

The  youngest  of  leading  ladies  consulted 
as  to  modern  methods  of  bringing  down 
the  male — Dorothy  DeBorba  (known  as 
"Echo"  to  Our  Gang  fans) — gives  the 
most  old-fashioned  advice. 

"The  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through 
his  stomach,"  quoth  she,  and  she  declared 
she  always  gives  her  puppy  loves  some- 
thing good  to  eat ! 
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which  the  American  girl  lent  the  vibrancy 
and  abandon  of  her  personality.  To  her 
London  audiences,  reared  on  the  tradition 
of  restraint  in  the  theatre  as  in  all  things, 
she  came  as  an  ever-fresh  and  ever-stim- 
ulating delight. 

All  the  New  York  successes  played  in 
this  country  by  the  shining  lights  of  our 
stage  were,  in  London,  handed  over  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  Tallulah.  She  acted 
Katherine  Cornell's  part  in  "The  Green 
Hat"  and  the  part  of  Jeanne  Eagels  in 
"Her  Cardboard  Lover,"  Francine  Larri- 
more's  part  in  "Let  Us  Be  Gay"  and  Ina 
Claire's  in  "The  Gold  Diggers."  And  each 
of  these  plays  in  turn  ran  and  ran  and 
ran — they  ran  until  she  was  sick  of  the 
sound  of  her  lines  and  the  thought  of  her 
evening's  performance  made  her  want  to 
shriek  with  boredom.  And  still  the  queues 
continued  to  form  outside  the  theatre,  and 
her  London  worshippers  refused  to  stay 
away  from  the  show. 


Once,  when  she  felt  she  had  reached  the 
extreme  end  of  her  rope,  she  hit  upon  a 
novel  idea.  With  her  secretary,  Mrs. 
Larke,  she  betook  herself  to  the  front  of 
the  theatre,  and  having  first  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  veiling  her  face,  she  sauntered 
with  her  companion  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  queue,  uttering  loud  and  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  about  the  play,  the  pro- 
duction and  the  star. 

"Will  you  look  at  that  queue!"  she 
shuddered.  What  in  heaven's  name  are 
they  standing  there  for?  Jerry  dragged 
me  to  see  this  show  last  week  and  the 
theatre  was  half  empty.  I  don't  wonder, 
either.  It's  the  filthiest  tripe  I  ever  sat 
through." 

"Isn't  it?"  concurred  Mrs.  Larke  warm- 
ly. "And  as  for  that  Bankhead  woman, 
the  sooner  she's  shipped  back  to  America 
where  she  came  from,  the  better  it'll  be  for 
England." 

But  the  only  reward  they  reaped  was 
a  harvest  of  scowls  and  acid  reflections 
on  the  quality  of  their  brains,  their  un- 
mitigated gall  and  their  generally  repel- 
lent appearance. 

As  she  had  made  a  conquest  of  social 
New  York,  so  did  Tallulah  make  a  con- 
quest of  social  London.     The  letters  of 


Tallulah— So  Far! 
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introduction  to  prominent  people,  which 
she  had  brought  over  with  her,  she  took 
back  eight  years  later,  unopened,  unused, 
unwanted.  Her  exquisite  little  house  in 
Berkeley  Square,  which  had  been  made 
over  from  a  stable,  was  always  ablaze  with 
light  and  gaiety.  Augustus  Johns,  the  pop- 
ular portrait  painter,  asked  her  to  sit  to 
him,  and  the  portrait  received  more  news- 
paper space  than  if  it  had  been  a  queen's. 
She  was  quoted,  pursued,  publicized.  If  a 
robbery  was  reported,  Tallulah's  telephone 
would  be  sure  to  tinkle :  "Mrs.  John  Smith 
was  awakened  by  a  burglar  at  2  o'clock 
this  morning  and  ordered  to  hand  over  her 
jewels.  The  Daily  So-and-So  would  like 
to  know  what  you'd  have  done  under  those 
circumstances,  Miss  Bankhead." 

She  reveled  in  it  all.  Naturally  she  had 
her  moments  of  irritation  at  the  silliness 
of  some  of  these  manifestations  of  fame, 
and  she  had  her  moments  of  black  anger 
when  she  found  herself  being  exploited, 


misquoted  and  generally  victimized.  But 
for  the  most  part,  she  realized  that  it  was 
all  a  part  of  the  feverish  game  she  had 
chosen  to  play,  and  her  humor  usually 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"I  don't  give  a  hoot  what  opinions  of 
their  own  they  air,"  she  explained.  "That's 
their  privilege.  But  what  burns  me  up  is 
when  they  put  words  into  your  mouth  that 
you've  never  said — words  you'd  have 
choked  on  before  saying  them.  I  can't 
stand  injustice."  Her  eyes  blazed.  "I 
think  the  way  they  badger  Garbo  is  a 
crime.  I  think  the  things  they've  said 
about  poor  little  Clara  Bow  ought  to  be 
rammed  down  their  throats.  As  for  my- 
self, I've  had  my  share  and  I'm  prepared 
for  more  of  the  same,  but  it  doesn't  really 
bother  me.  Of  course  I'd  rather  have 
everyone  like  than  dislike  me,  but  what  a 
sap  I'd  be  to  expect  it !  And  in  a  way,  it's 
a  compliment  when  they  try  to  tear  you 
down.  It's  their  way  of  telling  you  that 
you're  sitting  high  and  pretty — too  high  and 
pretty  to  suit  them." 

High  and  pretty  she  sat  for  eight  years 
in  London,  and  toward  the  end  of  that 
time  she  began  to  feel  a  little  bored.  An- 
other play?  Another  success?  All  well 
and  good.    But  the  prospect  lacked  the  old 


thrill.  She  had  been  too  long  in  one  place. 
She  was  going  stale.  Her  temperamental 
restlessness  was  asserting  itself. 

Then,  like  an  answer  to  prayer,  came  the 
talkies. 

"Or  rather,"  says  Tallulah,  "like  an  an- 
swer to  two  prayers.  'Relieve  me,  Lord,  of 
my  spiritual  weariness,'  was  one,  and  'Re- 
lieve me,  Lord,  of  my  material  poverty' 
was  the  other. 

"I  haven't  a  grain  of  sense  about  money," 
she  went  on.  "When  I  bought  my  first 
car  in  London,  I  didn't  know  the  streets, 
and  I'd  hire  a  taxi  to  drive  ahead  of  me 
and  show  me  the  way.  I'd  made  plenty  in 
England  and  I'd  spent  every  cent  I  made. 
I  had  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square  and  a 
Bentley  car  and  five  servants,  and  half  the 
time  I'd  start  out  of  my  sleep  in  a  cold 
sweat,  wondering  where  in  Hades  the 
money  was  coming  from  to  pay  the  serv- 
ants. 

"But  I  knew  that  the  movies  paid  so 
much  money  that  some  of  it  would  have  to 
stick  even  to  a  fool  like  me.  And  I  zuant 
to  save,"  she  wailed.  "I  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent, so  I  can  retire.  I  don't  want  to 
turn  into  a  snivelling  old  bore  of  an  actress, 
living  on  my  own  old  cold  memories  and 
other  people's  charity. 

"As  soon  as  I'd  seen  'The  Jazz  Singer,' 
I  said  to  myself,  'That's  going  to  be  the 
thing  to  do.'  I'd  had  an  offer  from  a 
British  company,  but  all  my  love  and  grat- 
itude to  England,  bless  her  dear  heart, 
couldn't  induce  me  to  make  pictures  there. 
Her  film  companies  are  about  her  only 
objectionable  feature.  It's  this  way.  I'm 
no  technical  beauty.  I  think  I've  a  fairly 
interesting  face,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying 
so,  featuring  good  points  and  bad.  Well, 
it's  got  to  be  lighted — question  of  shadows 
and  bones.  If  it  wrere  a  hundred  times  bet- 
ter-looking, it  would  have  to  be  lighted. 
The  face  of  the  most  perfect  sixteen-year- 
old  has  to  be  lighted.  And  there  you  are! 
When  it  comes  to  lighting,  England  is  a 
babe  in  arms ! 

"I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  Par- 
amount. I'd  decided  that  Paramount  was 
the  best,  and  little  Tallulah  would  have 
nothing  if  not  the  best.  I  got  bids  from 
others,  but  not  the  suggestion  of  a  peep 
from  Paramount.  Yet  when  my  friends 
asked  me,  'You  going  into  the  talkies,  Tal- 
lulah?', I'd  tell  them,  'Yes,  I'm  going  to 
Paramount.' 

"Sounds  like  sheer  arrogance,  doesn't  it, 
but  maybe  that  wasn't  all.  I  had  a  hunch. 
Go  on,  laugh,  see  if  I  care,  but  believe  me 
or  not,  the  only  mistakes  I  ever  made  in 
my  life  came  from  squashing  my  instincts. 

"Anyway,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  lies 
in  the  fact  that  I  got  the  offer.  Walter 
Wanger  saw  a  test  of  me  in  America  that 
had  been  made  in  England,  and  signed  me 
from  across  the  seas.  And  so  I  took  ship 
and  sailed  back  to  my  beloved  country  and 
very  glad  I  am  to  be  here  again  thank  you 
kindly  to  all  who  may  inquire  and  I've 
got  a  most  abominable  thirst  let's  have  a 
coca  cola.    E-c-die  ! !" 

In  comes  Edie  for  perhaps  the  nineteenth 
time,  cheerful,  serene,  competent,  a  rock  of 
comfort  in  a  tempestuous  ocean. 

"There's  a  darling,  if  you  like,"  says  Tal- 
lulah, after  her  disappearance.  "I  shudder 
to  think  what  my  life  would  be  like  with- 
out her  and  Mrs.  Larke.  Mrs.  Larke  has 
five  children  in  England,  but  she  came  here 
with  me  because  I  needed  her.  Edie  used 
to  wait  for  me  at  the  stage  door,  and  I 
noticed  her  specially  because  she  looked  so 
fresh  and  sweet.  Then  when  my  Scotch 
maid  left  me,  I  wanted  someone  young  and 
jolly  to  take  her  place,  and  I  offered  Edie 


She's  in  again — in  bed,  that  is.    It's  an  easy  life  for  Miriam  Hopkins  on 
the  screen;  first  in  "The  Smiling  Lieutenant,"  and  now  as  Rosie  Dugan 
in  Louis  Bromfield's  "Twenty-four  Hours." 
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NANCE  O'NEIL.  Who  would  dream,  looking  at  this  photograph  taken  in  1930,  that  she  is  over  45! 
"Stage  and  screen  stars  cherish  complexion  beauty,"  she  says.    "It's  youth  that  wins  hearts!" 

Nance  o'Neil 


Famous  Stage  and  Screen 
Star  tells  the  secret  of 
keeping  Youthful  Charm 

I'M  over  45— you  see  I  admit  so 
much,"  says  Nance  O'Neil. 
"Perhaps  I  should  admit  more,  but 
it  is  said  that  a  woman  is  as  old  as 
she  looks,  and  a  man  as  old  as  he  feels. 

"For  my  part,  I  don't  think  any- 
one, especially  women,  should  tag 


themselves  with  dates,  and  I  believe 
the  world  in  general  would  be  happier 
and  better  if  birthdays  were  never 
recorded. 

"Constructive  thought  and  care 
of  the  skin  are  two  things  that  help 
one  to  escape  the  marks  of  time. 

"Any  woman  who  knows  how  to 
keep  her  complexion  youthful  can  be 
charming  at  any  age! 

"Stage  and  screen  stars  know  that 
a  skin  softly  smooth  and  aglow  al- 


ways has  appeal.  Several  years  ago, 
I  discovered  that  regular  care  with 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  would  do  wonders 
for  my  skin,  and  now  I  am  among 
the  scores  of  stage  and  screen  stars 
who  use  it  regularly." 

Of  the  613  important  Hollywood 
actresses,  including  all  stars,  605 
agree  with  this  beautiful  star!  So 
regularly  do  they  use  this  fragrant 
white  soap  to  guard  complexion 
beauty,  it  has  been  made  official  in 
all  the  great  film  studios. 


Lux  Toilet  Soap-ioi 
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the  job.  It  was  one  of  the  brightest  things 
I  ever  did.  She's  not  only  a  perfect  maid, 
but  a  perfect  joy  to  have  around.  What- 
ever I  could  do  for  those  two  would  never 
repay  the  loyalty  they've  given  me.  They 
live  my  life.  When  I'm  happy,  they're 
happy.  I  feel  as  responsible  for  them  as 
I  do  for  myself.  They're  not  my  servants 
but  my  family.  We  belong  together.  On 
every  opening  night  we  go  through  a  little 
ceremony  to  seal  our  bond.  Just  we  three. 
My  place  is  generally  crowded  with  peo- 
ple but — dear  and  intimate  friends  though 
they  may  be— I  move  them  all  out.  Excuse 
me,  I  tell  them,  this  is  personal.  And 
when  we  are  alone,  we  drink  a  glass  of 
champagne  together — Mrs.  Larke  and  Edie 
and  I — to  the  success  of  the  play  and  to 
ourselves." 

When  I  saw  Tallulah,  her  first  picture 
had  been  released.  Though  she  herself 
had  scored  a  hit,  she  was  distressed  because 
the  picture  hadn't. 

"How  do  I  know  if  it  was  good  or  bad?" 
she  said  in  response  to  a  question.  "It  was 
all  so  new  to  me.  But  it  was  my  first  pic- 
ture, and  I  was  fond  of  it.  And  I  want  to 
say  something  else.  And  to  say  it  with  all 
the  emphasis  in  my  power.  Rarely  have 
I  been  more  cleverly  handled  than  by 
George  Cukor,  the  director  of  "Tarnished 
Lady."  He  helped  me  without  letting  me 
know  he  was  helping  me.  He  gave  me 
enough  freedom  to  be  myself,  and  when  I 
stumbled  his  hand  was  always  there  to  be 
grabbed.  He  cured  me  of  a  dozen  stage 
mannerisms  which  would  have  been  fatal 
on  the  screen.  And  never  once  has  he 
taken  credit  for  anything  I  did.  Never 
once  has  he  hinted,  'I  made  her  do  it  that 
way.'  He's  thrown  all  the  bouquets  to 
me — how  many  directors  would  have  done 
that  ? — and  I'm  here  to  sing  out  that  a 
goodly  number  of  those  same  bouquets  be- 
long to  him." 

To  echo  Tallulah's  words,  how  many 
actresses  would  have  said  that?  It  gives 
one  an  inkling  of  why  those  who  know  her 
best  adore  her. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  I  hear  some  of  my  read- 
ers object,  "interviewers  always  say  nice 


again.  His  attention  had  been  distracted 
by  a  dashing  brunette  of  aristocratic  bear- 
ing who  had  seated  herself  near  a  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  She  smoked 
a  cigarette  with  an  air.  Her  costume  was 
distinctly  Parisian.  Beside  her  blinked  a 
Pekingese. 

Ogle  followed  Jones'  gaze.  "She  is 
beautiful." 

"But  unapproachable,"  commented  Jones. 
"No  one's  been  able  to  meet  her." 

They  might  have  continued  their  com- 
ments, but  they  had  to  talk  loudly  to  com- 
pete with  the  quartet  at  the  bar. 

Singing  interfered  with  the  drinking,  so 
the  quartet  stopped  for  a  few  seconds.  For 
some  reason  or  other  Tinker  decided  that 
would  be  a  good  time  to  introduce  his  com- 
panions to  each  other. 

"Men,"  he  shouted,  "this  is  Charley 
Turner,  president  of  the  Union  Box  and 
Paper  Company  of  Cleveland — Charley, 
meet  the  finest  small  body  of  men  ever 
gathered  together  on  one  ocean — Ben 
Wackstle  of  the  Wackstle  Axle  Works, 
P.  D.  Weatherwright  of  the  Weather- 
wright  Worsted  Mills — and  Aaron  Feld 
of  the  Midwest  Trust  and  Savings,  the 
biggest  financier  of  the  Middle  West." 

And  they  teed  off  for  another  song.  The 
tenor  got  into  the  rough,  however,  and 


things  about  the  people  they  interview. 
But  what  of  all  the  criticisms  we've  heard 
levelled  at  your  paragon?" 

Well,  I  happen  to  believe  every  nice 
thing  I've  written  about  Tallulah.  Though 
I'm  fully  aware  that  she's  been  blamed  as 
freely  as  she's  been  praised.  But  most  of 
the  fault-finding  has  come  from  people  who 
don't  know  her  and  from  people,  moreover, 
who  by  some  strange  process  of  reasoning 
consider  her  private  affairs  to  be  their 
concern. 

"The  only  person  in  the  world  whom 
Tallulah  has  ever  hurt,"  someone  told  me, 
"has  been  herself.  But  she's  a  thorough- 
bred. Whatever  folly  she  may  commit 
she's  ready  to  pay  for  without  whimpering. 
And  what's  more,  she  does  pay.  She  never 
gets  off  easily." 

Listen  to  Tallulah  herself  on  the  same 
subject. 

"Yes,  I  love  men,"  she  says  simply,  with- 
out a  trace  of  the  conscious  mockery  which 
marks  her  ordinary  manner.  "It's  part  of 
my  love  of  life,  and  I  dread  the  day  when 
I  shan't  be  able  to  love.  How  can  anyone 
condemn  you  for  falling  in  love?  It's  not 
something  you  do  yourself,  but  a  power 
from  outside  that  you  can't  resist  any  more 
than  a  tree  can  keep  from  shaking  in  the 
power  of  a  storm.  And  when  you  love 
someone,  you  want  to  get  close  to  him, 
don't  you? 

"I  live  a  man's  life.  I  work  like  a  dog. 
I'm  never  free  of  responsibility.  Why 
shouldn't  I  have  the  same  privileges  and 
freedom  as  a  man  ?  Here's  my  code,  if 
you'd  like  to  know  it.  Never  hurt  an  in- 
nocent person.  Apart  from  that,  what  you 
do  is  your  own  business.  I  don't  know  if 
my  conduct  is  right  or  wrong  by  the  other 
fellow's  standards,  and  I  don't  much  care, 
so  long  as  it  jibes  with  my  own.  I've  had 
plenty  of  heartbreak ;  but  my  theory  is  that 
all  experience  helps  you  to  mellow,  and 
when  I  look  back,  I'm  sometimes  more 
grateful  for  the  anguish  I've  suffered  than 
for  the  so-called  good  times.  I  regret 
nothing.  I  want  to  know  everything.  I 
want  every  experience  the  world  can  give 
me.    And  sappy  as  it  may  sound" — she 


Business  and  Pleasure 
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while  they  were  looking  for  the  lost  chord 
Wackstle's  mind  reverted  to  business. 

"Say,"  he  asked,  "is  there  anything  to 
this  talk  about  the  Straightback  Blade  peo- 
ple buying  you  out?" 

"Well — they  tried,"  responded  Tinker 
non-committally. 

"Spragg  told  me  that  you  and  the 
Straightback  people  were  having  the  big- 
gest fight  he  ever  saw.  Said  they're  spend- 
ing millions  to  beat  you." 

Tinker  changed  the  subject  by  banging 
his  glass  on  the  bar. 

"Hey,  bartender,  the  same  all  around." 

Charley  became  a  trifle  more  boisterous. 
"Say,  Earl,"  addressing  Tinker  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  confidential  tone,  "I 
missed  you  in  New  York — did  you  have 
any  fun  ?" 

"Oh,  some,  some.  The  last  night  we 
went  out  to  a  show  without  any  music,  a 
play — oh,  boy  !" 

"Was  it  good?"  asked  Wackstle. 

Tinker  whistled.  "Good?  Say,  my 
wife  wanted  to  go  out  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  act.  Some  of  the  stuff  they 
pulled  would  make  a  horse  blush.  It  was 
certainly  rancid." 

Charley  could  see  Ogle  squirming.  He 
persisted. 

"What  was  it,  a  comedy?" 


ended  with  an  odd  note  of  defiance  in  her 
voice,  "I  still  hope  for  a  husband  and  a 
home  and  a  child,  for  life  wouldn't  be  com- 
plete without  them." 

Is  there  anything  in  that  credo  for  a 
normal,  intelligent,  warm-hearted  person  to 
throw  stones  at  ? 

No,  for  my  part  I  have  more  faith  in 
the  staunch  love  and  loyalty  of  her  in- 
timates and  in  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses  than  in  all  the  scandalized  whisper- 
ings of  the  Mesdames  I-Heard-Tell  and  I- 
Ha  ve  -  It  -  Straight  -  from  -  the  -  Friend  -  of  -  a  - 
Friend  -  of  -  a  -  Friend. 

"She  hasn't  any  faults,"  is  the  calm  ver- 
dict of  Edie,  who  has  put  her  through  the 
acid  test  of  five  long  years  of  daily  com- 
panionship. "She's  never  once  disappointed 
me.  She's  all  and  more  than  all  I  ever 
expected.  And  I'm  not  the  only  one  who 
thinks  so.  Every  servant  she's  ever  had 
has  worshipped  her.  The  kindness  in  her 
brings  out  the  kindness  in  them.  They're 
not  servants  to  her,  they're  human  beings. 
She  makes  them  rest  when  they're  tired, 
she  worries  when  they're  ill.  Why,  her 
staff  in  England  cried  like  babies  because 
she  couldn't  take  them  along  with  her  to 
America." 

"I  may  not  always  approve  of  the  things 
she  does,"  said  another  friend.  "I  may 
think  she's  an  idiot,  throwing  her  money 
around  when  she  doesn't  know  where  her 
next  cent  is  coming  from.  I  may  want  to 
thrash  her  when  she  acts  the  bad  boy,  try- 
ing to  shock  the  mob.  But  I  know  her  to 
the  roots,  and  I  know  that  there's  nothing 
on  earth  she  could  do  that  would  make 
me  stop  honoring  her  and  loving  her." 

Measured  by  such  tributes  as  these,  what 
value  have  the  darts  of  rumor? 

None,  in  this  writer's  judgment.  From 
all  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  Tallulah,  there 
emerges  the  figure  of  a  gallant  woman, 
with  her  own  share  of  human  imperfections 
and  with  more  than  her  share  of  those 
rarer  qualities  which  made  one  English- 
man call  her  the  ideal  exponent  of  the 
"gift  of  kindliness,  the  virtue  of  tolerance 
and  the  art  of  brave  living." 


"Well,  in  the  end  the  hero  ran  off  with 
his  daughter-in-law  and  she  took  poison, 
so  I  guess  maybe  it  wasn't  a  comedy.  But 
the  gallery  laughed.  Let's  see,  they  called 
it — something  like  pasturage — that's  it  'The 
Pasturage  Scene.'  " 

"The  numbskull,"  exploded  Ogle,  ad- 
dressing Jones. 

But  Jones  was  not  interested.  He  had 
been  gazing  at  the  beautiful  woman  in  the 
Parisian  gown,  and  she  was  rising  to  go.  ,; 

Wackstle  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  He 
clutched  Tinker's  sleeve.  "Do  you  see 
what  I  see?" 

"Maybe  she  doesn't  like  our  singing," 
suggested  Tinker.  He  ordered  another 
drink,  but  followed  the  woman  out  the  door 
almost  immediately,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  quartet  to  decide  whether  he  intended 
to  break  up  the  singing  or  apologize  to 
the  stranger  for  it. 

"Thank  heaven,  he's  gone,"  commented 
Ogle  with  emphasis. 

He  was  in  what  might  be  described  as  a 
mood.  The  remaining  singers  tried  har- 
monizing without  Tinker,  so  Ogle  hur- 
ried out  onto  the  deck.  As  he  reached  it 
he  collided  with  Olivia. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

Olivia  surveyed  him  coolly,  quickly  de- 
ciding that  possibly  he  would  do  for  an 
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FASHIONS 


am  (mam  ^mmme 


CURRENT  STYLES  are  built  on 
youthful  contours.  Curves  are 
the  mode.  But  they  must  be  delicate, 
graceful — and  combined  with  a  fig- 
ure that  has  rounded  slimness. 

So  we  hurry  to  diet  and  exercise 
.  .  .  with  a  word  of  caution.  Be  sure 
you  have  plenty  of  "bulk"  to  com- 
plete the  adequate  reducing  diet. 
For  without  this  vital  necessity,  im- 
proper elimination  soon  develops. 

When  that  happens  poisons  remain 
in  the  body.  Complexions  become 
sallow.  Eyes  are  dulled.  Wrinkles 
and  pimples  appear,  together  with 
headaches,  loss  of  energy,  and  even 
serious  disease. 

Yet  there's  no  need  to  run  this  risk. 
Two  tablespoonf uls  of  Kellogg's 


All-Bran  daily  will  guarantee 
proper  elimination.  Isn't  it  much 
safer  to  enjoy  this  delicious  ready-to- 
eat  cereal  than  to  dose  your  system 
with  habit- forming  pills  and  drugs? 

Far  more  pleasant  too.  Because 
you'll  never  lose  your  appetite  for 
Kellogg's  All-Bran.  Serve  with 
milk,  in  fruit  juices,  clear  soups, 
etc.  Use  it  as  a  cooking  ingredient. 
Kellogg's  All-Bran  is  not  fatten- 
ing. And  it  provides  iron,  nature's 
rouge  for  cheeks  and  lips. 

Ask  for  Kellogg's,  the  genuine 
All-Bran  —  easily  the  largest-sell- 
ing all-bran  cereal  on  the  market. 
Look  for  the  red-and-green  package. 
At  all  grocers.  Made  by  Kellogg  in 
Battle  Creek. 


nt>t>fari"tas<E 

Leading  motion-picture  actress- 
es are  shown  to  you  in  "fash- 
ion close-ups,"  wearing  the 
costumes  that  millions  of  crit- 
ical eyes  will  see  on  the  screen. 
Everything  from  sports-togs  to 
evening  gowns.  In  addition,  the  booklet  is 
full  of  valuable  information  on  how  to  re- 
duce wisely.  Free  upon  request. 

KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Dept.  E-ll,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book- 
let, "The  Modern  Figure." 


.Mary  Astor,  charming  Radio  Pictures  player,  knows  the  value  of  sophistication  in  an  evening  gown.  She 
chooses  black,  cut  on  simple  flowing  lines.  Black  again  is  her  choice  for  town  in  this  smart  dressmaker  suit, 
banded  in  flat  fur.   She  approves  heartily  oj  the  new  pajama  fashions,  and  wears  this  lovely  one  of  plain 

and  printed  crepe  de  chine. 
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SCREENL AND 


Will  Rogers  (and  in  evening  clothes,  too!)  gets  slightly  involved  with  a 
naughty  siren  in  "Business  and  Pleasure."   Bill,  the  cute  old  shaver,  plays 
a  safety  razor  magnate,  and  the  charmer  is  played  by  Jetta  Goudal. 
Dorothy  Peterson,  at  the  right,  plays  the  part  of  Bill's  wife. 


ocean  flirtation.     He  paused,  awkwardly. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  she  told  him, 
smiling. 

But  it  wasn't  all  right,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  He  couldn't  calm  down  so 
quickly. 

"I  was  so  angry,"  he  burst  forth,  "I  just 
couldn't  see  where  I  was  going.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  been  so  annoyed." 

"Really?"  She  may  have  been  sympa- 
thetic or  sarcastic,  but  he  did  not  wait  to 
find  out. 

"The  most  obnoxious,  the  most  uncouth, 
the  most  ignorant  unmannerly  beast  I  have 
ever  encountered,  has  been  irritating  me  all 
afternoon." 

"Who  is  this  terrible  person?"  she  asked. 

He  glanced  through  the  open  doorway. 
Tinker  had  returned  with  the  gorgeous 
lady  and  was  introducing  her  as  Madame 
Momora. 

"Right  there" — he  pointed — "at  the  bar, 
with  that  beautiful  creature." 

Olivia's  chin  tilted  upward.  Her  man- 
ner changed. 

"Do  you  know  him  ?"    Ogle  asked. 

"Slightly — he's  my  father." 

Ogle  gazed  after  her,  chagrined,  as  she 
walked  away. 

*    *  * 

In  the  dining  salon  that  night  Mrs. 
Tinker  had  her  first  opportunity  to  wear 
her  new  Fifth  Avenue  evening  gown.  Her 
appetite  wasn't  what  it  should  have  been, 
but  the  seas  had  calmed,  and  she  felt  equal 
to  displaying  her  wardrobe.  Olivia,  too, 
wasn't  averse  to  displaying  her  latest  cre- 
ation. And  as  for  Tinker — he  had  on  an 
evening  suit  that  couldn't  have  been  bet- 
ter if  it  had  come  from  London.  He  wasn't 
comfortable  in  it,  but  it  was  a  grand  outfit 
nevertheless,  and  Mrs.  Tinker  liked  it. 

Most  of  the  diners  had  assembled  when 
they  arrived,  and  they  waited  for  the 
chief  steward  to  escort  them  to  their  table. 

Tinker  made  his  first  annoying  faux  pas 
by  slapping  the  dignified  chief  steward  on 


the  shoulder  and  handing  him  a  ten  dollar 
bill.  His  voice  could  be  heard  several 
tables  away  as  he  said :  "All  right,  George. 
You  take  care  of  us  and  I'll  take  care  of 
you.  Pay  special  attention  to  mama,  'cause 
she's  kind  of  a  picky  eater.  And,  George, 
send  a  bottle  of  wine  over  to  the  Captain's 
table.    Send  Wackstle  a  bottle,  too." 

The  steward  bowed  and  led  them  toward 
a  table  at  which  a  young  man  was  seated 
alone.    It  was  Ogle. 

"Hello,  Ogle,"  called  Tinker,  "meet  my 
family." 

Olivia  gazed  over  his  head.  "Mr.  Ogle 
and  I  have  met." 

Mrs.  Tinker  acknowledged  the  introduc- 
tion with  a  show  of  formality.  Between 
glances  at  the  menu  she  studied  Ogle. 
Then  she  gazed  around  at  other  diners. 
After  they  had  ordered  she  addressed 
Tinker  acidly. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  kind  of  people  you 
were  sitting  up  so  late  with  last  night.  I'll 
bet  there  were  women  in  the  party." 

"Well,  you  lose  your  bet,"  Tinker  re- 
sponded.   "I'll  leave  it  to  Ogle." 

Ogle  refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  family 
discussion  and  abruptly  left  the  table. 

Mrs.  Tinker  exploded.  "There,  you  see 
— you've  driven  Mr.  Ogle  away." 

Tears  welled  to  Olivia's  eyes,  but  there 
was  a  set  line  around  her  chin  and  an 
angry  tilt  to  the  head.  She  followed  Ogle 
from  the  room. 

What  she  said  to  Ogle  on  the  deck  left 
him  gasping  for  air.  If  Tinker  had  heard 
it  he  might  have  thought  she  was  becoming 
like  her  mother.  He  didn't  have  time  to 
speculate  on  what  it  was  all  about,  how- 
ever, for  Madame  Momora,  dressed  in  an 
evening  gown  cut  so  low  it  left  little  to 
the  imagination,  passed  his  table  about  that 
time.    She  paused  and  smiled. 

Tinker  rose,  but  not  to  the  occasion.  He 
was  mildly  embarrassed,  and  Mrs.  Tinker's 
eagle  eye  noted  it. 

"Madame,"  he  began,  "I  want  you  to 


meet  Mrs.  Tinker — mama,  this  is  Madame 
Momora,  a  friend  of  Ben  Wackstle's." 

Mrs.  Tinker  smiled — one  of  those  set 
smiles  she  used  when  addressing  the  Wo- 
men's Club  back  home.    "How  do  you  do  ?" 

Madame  Momora  was  gracious — too  gra- 
cious. 

"I  am  delighted,  Mrs.  Tinker.  We  will 
play  bridge  together,  perhaps." 

"I'd  love  to,"  Mrs.  Tinker  almost  cooed. 
Olivia  returned.  Mrs.  Tinker  introduced 
her. 

Madame  Momora  bowed  and  continued 
toward  her  table. 

Tinker  mopped  his  brow  with  his  nap- 
kin and  tried  to  appear  nonchalant. 

"There's  a  swell  woman,"  he  commented, 
jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder.  "And 
beautiful.  Don't  you  think  she's  beauti- 
ful ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes,  indeed."  Mrs.  Tinker 
was  using  her  best  ocean  liner  dining  room 
manner  now. 

The  waiter  returned  with  a  tray  of  hors 
d'oeuvres.  He  was  a  welcome  diversion 
for  Tinker. 

"Well,  well,  so  you  got  back  all  right?" 
he  asked  cheerfully. 

"Beg  pardon?" 

Tinker  rambled  on.  "I  thought  maybe 
you  fell  overboard.  Say,  do  you  shave 
yourself?" 

The  waiter  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"Shave — you  savvy,  shave!  You  know 
— "  Tinker  scraped  his  face  with  an  imag- 
inary safety  razor,  but  the  waiter  didn't 
understand.  Tinker  changed  his  panto- 
mime and  picked  up  a  table  knife. 

"Straight  razor  man,  eh?" 

The  waiter  nodded.  Tinker  frowned,  in- 
dicating his  disapproval.  He  pushed  his 
chair  back  and  fished  a  Tinker  razor  in  a 
box  from  his  trousers  pocket.  The  waiter 
took  it. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  called  Tinker,  and 
handed  him  a  package  of  blades,  with  the 
well-known  Tinker  face  printed  on  the 
paper  cover. 

Olivia  was  indignant. 

"Will  you  please  stop  making  mother 
and  me  ridiculous?"  she  demanded. 

He  achieved  an  air  of  injured  innocence. 
"Well,  my  glory,  what  am  I  doing  now?" 

Mrs.  Tinker  told  him.  "Oh,  just  what 
you  always  do — act  the  fool  wherever  you 
are.    I'm  just  sick  and  tired  of  it." 

Olivia  rose.  "Come  on,  Mama.  We'll 
have  dinner  in  our  stateroom." 

Wackstle  watched  them  go  out  and 
strolled  over  to  Tinker's  table.  "Say,  you 
had  your  nerve  introducing  that  woman  as 
a  friend  of  mine." 

They  both  laughed. 

*    *  * 

One  of  the  principal  things  Tinker  did 
not  want  to  do  immediately  after  dinner 
was  face  the  irate  members  of  his  family. 
He  wanted  to  avoid  an  excess  of  feminine 
conversation  in  which  he  would  be  only  the 
listener,  so  he  wandered  disconsolately  into 
one  of  the  lounges.  He  encountered  Ma- 
dame Momora,  strolling  leisurely,  and 
seemingly  indifferent  to  the  attention  she 
was  attracting  from  the  male  members  of 
the  company. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Tinker — we  meet  again." 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  caressing.  He 
paused,  embarrassed,  shuffling  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  For  want  of  something 
better  to  say  he  asked:  "Say,  you  haven't 
seen  my  wife,  have  you?" 

Madame  Momora  smiled.  "But  yes — and 
she  seemed  angry." 

She  was  an  astute  woman,  subtle,  deft — 
sympathetic  when  she  knew  it  counted. 
Tinker  was  accustomed  only  to  the  obvious 
among  his  women  folk. 

"I  guess  you  understand,"  Tinker  com- 
mented after  a  pause.  "You  know,  that's 
the  first  thing  I  thought  when  I  looked 
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How  To  Create  Fascinating  Beauty 

WITH  HOLLYWOOD'S 

MAGIC  SECRET  of 


Ig    /T        MAGIC  SECKfc.1  of 

Make-up 


Sydney  Fox,  Universal 
star,  in  "Strictly  Dishonor- 
able," and  Max  Factor, 
Hollywood's  Make-Up  Gen- 
ius, usingthe  correct  color  har- 
mony shade  of  Lipstick. 


Genevieve  Tobin,  Universal  star  in  "Seed" 
says:  "One  must  be  careful  to  avoid  off-color 
make-up,  and  that  is  why  I  prefer  my  on.vn  col- 
or harmony  in  ' Society  Make-Up' exclusively.  " 


y4.NY  girl  can  be  more  attractive  with 
this  new  make-up  discovery... created 
originally  for  the  screen  stars,  and  now 
offered  to  you  by  Hollywood's  make-up 
genius! 

Whatever  your  type . .  .blonde,  brunette, 
brownette  or  redhead .  ..discover  how  in- 
dividualized color  harmony  in  Society 
Make-Up  doubles  beauty.  Be  like  a  screen 
star  and  permit  Max  Factor  to  create 
your  own  color  harmony  in  make-up. 

Accept  this  price/ess  gift... mail  coupon 

IN  Hollywood,  we  have  found  that  make- 
up's secret  of  attraction  is  correct  color 
harmony  in  powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  eye- 
shadow for  each  type... for  each  variation  in 
blonde,  brunette,  brownette  and  redhead. 

We  proved  that  off-colors  in  powder  or 
rouge  or  lipstick  mar  beauty;  cause  complex- 
ion colorings  to  appear  spotty,  "loud"  and 
even  grotesque. 

Under  blazing  motion  picture  lights  the 
faults  of  haphazard  make-up  were  quickly  visi- 
ble. Unseen  clashes  in  color  or  faulty  texture 
were  picked  up  by  the  searching  camera  lens. 

Thus,  through  this  unique  experience  in 
such  a  trying  testing  laboratory,  with  beauty 
worth  millions  at  stake,  Max  Factor,  Holly- 
wood's genius  of  make-up,  created  a  new  kind 
of  make-up,  based  on  his  discovery  of  cosmetic 
color  harmony.  96%  of  Hollywood's  stars  use 
Max  Factor's,  and  in  every  picture  released 


from  Hollywood  you  see  its  magic  beauty 
in  the  loveliness  of  the  stars  of  the  screen. 

Now  you  may  share  this  magic  make-up 
secret  which  won  the  award  of  the  Academy 
of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Like  you  were  a  screen  star,  Max  Factor 
will  create  your  individual  color  harmony  in 
Society  Make-up... exactly  according  to  your 
own  complexion  analysis.  You'll  discover  the 
one  way  to  create  beauty  with  make-up  that 
is  actually  fascinating.  You'll  discover  the 
one  color  harmony  in  make-up,  in  powder, 
rouge,  lipstick,  eyeshadow  for  every  day,  that' s 


Two  Tests  Prove  the 
Beauty  Magic  of  This 
Make-Up  For  You 


Facing  the 
Lights 

You  know  that  soft, 
subdued  lighting  is  al- 
ways flattering.. .Im- 
agine facing  blazing 
motion  picture  lights, 
bright  as  the  sun. 
Think  how  perfect 
Max  Factor's  make- 
up must  be,  for  screen 
stars  use  it  every  day 
as  beauty  insurance. 
Now  you,  too.  may  be 
sure  of  satin-smooth, 
cclor-perfect  make- 
up. 


perfect  for  you  .  .  .  that  will  emphasize  the 
beauty  appeal  of  your  complexion  colorings. 
Accept  this  priceless  gift  now ...  fill  in  and 
mail  coupon. 

How  to  overcome  skin 
problems  with  make-up 
You'll  also  receive  copy  of  Max  Factor's 
48-page  illustrated  book ...  "The  New  Art 
of  Society  Make-up. ' '  It  tells  how  to  make-up 
a  dry  skin;  how  to  make-up  an  oily  skin.  How 
to  create  a  satin-smooth  make-up  that  lasts 
for  hours.  Gives  answers  to  twelve  trouble- 
some make-up  problems.  Mail  coupon  now. 


Facing  the  Camera 

Do  you  know  how  uncomplimen- 
tary, how  unflattering  a  camera 
can  be?  Think  how  perfect  in  tex- 
ture; how  satin-smooth  Max  Fac- 
tor's make-up  must  be  to  appear 
flawless  before  the  searching  cam- 
era lens;  to  add  a  wondrous  charm 
to  beauty.  Now  you  may  discover 
what  a  difference  there  can  be  \n 
make-up. 


THIS  BOOK. 
FREE. ..  read 
•what  60  fa- 
mous screen 
stars  write 
j    about  make-up. 

~l 


Miniature  Powder 
Compact . . .  FREE 


COURTESY  COUPON 

Mr.  Max  Factor — Max  Factor  Studios,  Hollywood,  California 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  48 -page  illustrated  boolc,  "The  New  Art  of 
Society  Make-Up, "...  also  personal  complexion  analysis  and  make-up  color  harmony 
chart.  (Enclose  10c  (coin  or  scamps)  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  handling.) 


Name  . 


MAXaFACTOR'S  Society  MAKE-UP: 


Osmetics  of  the  Stars  HOLLYWOOD 

96%  of  all  make-up  including  Technicolor  used  by  Hollywood's  Screen  Stars  and  Studios  is  Max  Factor's. 

(Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  Statistics)  ©  1931  Max  Factor 
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Complexion 

llf> 

HAIR 

SKIN 

Fair  □ 

Blue....D 
Grey....D 
HaieL.D 
Browr...D 

BUk...n 

BLONDE 
LighrEI  DarkD 

Dry..  □ 
O.lv.-D 

Creamy .  O 
Medium  O 
Ruddy...  El 
Ol.ve.  .  .□ 

BRUNETTE 
LightO  DarkD 

UPS 
Mour.D 
Dry.O 

BROWNETTE 
Lighl.D  Dark  D 

LASHES 
Lighr...O 
Dark.  □ 

REDHEAD 
Light-D  Dark  D 

AGE 
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at  you.  I  said  to  myself,  'Now  there's 
a  woman  who  understands.'  " 

They  strolled  together  out  onto  the 
deck.  In  the  semi-darkness  she  leaned 
close  to  him  and  he  took  her  arm.  As  they 
walked  the  conversation  drifted  more  to 
the  subject  of  understanding.  She  took 
his  hand  and  told  him  it  was  the  hand  of 
"a  conqueror." 

Tinker  grinned.  "You  don't  say!  You're 
a  fortune  teller,  eh?" 

"No,  not  that,"  she  protested,  "but  I  am 
what  they  call  psychic." 

And  then  she  explained  what  she  could 
do  with  a  crystal  ball. 

He  wanted  to  be  amused  as  well  as 
flattered.  After  she  had  told  him  she  had 
one  in  her  stateroom  he  urged  her  to  go 
and  get  it,  promising  to  meet  her  on  the 
top  deck.  He  calculated  that  if  either 
Mrs.  Tinker  or  Olivia  began  searching  fol- 
ium they  would  begin  in  the  smoking  room 
near  the  bar  and  work  upward  deck  by 
deck.  It  was  a  big  ship  and  would  take 
some  time. 

But,  as  usual,  he  hadn't  counted  on  the 
perversity  of  the  feminine  mind.  He  had 
just  arranged  two  deck  chairs  in  a  se- 
cluded spot  between  two  lifeboats  when  he 
heard  footsteps. 

Ogle  strolled  out  of  the  darkness.  What 
a  relief! 

"Well,  well,  well!  How  are  you,  Ogle? 
Great  night,  isn't  it?  I'm  just  taking  a 
little  walk  myself." 

Ogle  may  have  intended  to  be  sarcastic. 
"You're  not  looking  for  Madame  Momora, 
by  any  chance?" 

"Who,  me?"  protested  Tinker.  "Why, 
no — I'm  a  married  man.  Why  would  I 
want  to  see  her  ?  Are  you  looking  for 
her  ?" 

"Well,  yes,"  he  admitted. 

"Let's  stroll  down  this  way — I'll  help 
you  find  her." 

But — this  was  a  mistake  in  strategy. 
They  had  gone  hardly  a  hundred  feet  when 
they  encountered  Olivia,  peering  suspi- 
ciously between  lifeboats  and  around  ven- 
tilators. 

"Looking  for  me,  baby?"  asked  Tinker. 

"Well,  not  exactly,  but — " 

He  was  suddenly  inspired  by  a  brilliant 
idea.  It  was  so  brilliant  it  almost  daz- 
zled him,  but  he  executed  it  swiftly. 

"Listen,  tell  you  what  you  do."  He  took 
Olivia  and  Ogle  each  by  an  arm  and  pushed 
them  toward  each  other.  To  Olivia — "You 
walk  with  Mr.  Ogle — I  got  to  see  a  man 
about  something." 

Ogle  could  have  bitten  a  piece  of  a  davit 
without  further  provocation,  but  he  de- 
cided to  walk  with  Olivia  instead,  and  they 
descended  a  companionway. 

Tinker  hurried  back  to  his  deck  chairs 
to  await  Madame  Momora.  His  desire  for 
mild  adventure  and  companionship  put  him 
completely  off  guard.  When  she  arrived 
and  showed  him  the  small  crystal  ball  he 
confessed  to  her  that  he  had  always  been 
superstitious.  He  even  told  her  he  had 
gone  to  a  colored  fortune-teller  when  he 
had  entered  business,  and  that  he  still  car- 
ried the  lucky  half  dollar  she  had  given 
him. 

"I  am  glad  you  believe,"  Madame  Mo- 
mora cooed  softly.  "Because,  if  you  be- 
lieve, I  can  tell  you  many  things." 

He  became  eager.  "You  can  ?  You 
mean  you  could  tell  me  about — say,  a  busi- 
ness deal ?" 

She  assured  him  she  could,  and  her  as- 
surance was  given  in  such  a  restrained, 
impersonal  way  that  he  rambled  on  incau- 
tiously, not  realizing  that  he  was  telling 
her  more  than  she  was  telling  him. 

Gazing  into  the  crystal  ball,  she  con- 
tinued her  flattery. 

"I  see  you — your  face — your  name — all 
over  the  world,  in  strange  lands — " 

There  was  nothing  psychic  about  this. 
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Most  people  could  have  told  him  the  same 
thing. 

"You'll  see  my  face  in  any  country  where 
men  shave,"  he  boasted. 

"But  wait!"  She  became  dramatic. 
"What  is  this?  Another  name  appears 
by  yours — I  see  a  line,  a  straight  line." 

"The  name's  not  Straightback,  is  it?"  he 
asked,  startled. 

It  was. 

This  was  interesting.  "That's  right, 
that's  right,"  he  agreed.  "Do  you  see 
anything  in  there  about  going  to  Damas- 
cus ?" 

Oddly  enough,  she  did.  In  fact,  she  saw 
him  in  Damascus  buying  many  things — 
rugs,  curios. 

"No,  no — not  that,"  he  interrupted, 
"something  about  business." 

"Ah — I  see  more  clearly — you  are  buy- 
ing— you  are  buying  something  your  busi- 
ness needs." 

"That's  it,  that's  it.    Do  I  get  the  steel?" 

This  went  on  for  a  half  hour  or  more. 
When  he  finally  remembered  that  he  would 
be  wise  to  go  back  and  face  the  family 
wrath  she  knew  exactly  why  he  was  go- 
ing to  Damascus  and  he  was  wondering 
vaguely  why  he  had  been  so  talkative. 
Possibly,  he  felt,  it  was  because  he  so 
seldom  had  a  chance  to  insert  any  remarks 
in  his  wife's  steady  flow  of  conversation. 

He  patted  Madame  Momora's  Pekingese 
as  he  said  good-night. 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  his  own  state- 
room in  darkness.  He  tiptoed  in  and  began 
removing  his  shoes.  The  light  snapped 
on. 

"Why,  honey — I  thought  you  were  asleep. 
How  do  you  feel?" 

"Never  mind  how  I  feel.  Where  have 
you  been  ?" 

It  was  time  for  fast  thinking. 

"Why,  nowhere  except  right  on  this 
steamer,  Mama.  I've  just  been  sitting 
around  quietly   enjoying  myself." 

Mts.  Tinker  sat  up  in  bed,  shaking  her 
head  vigorously  and  jarring  her  assort- 
ment of  hair  curlers.  Why  did  she  always 
have  to  wear  those  funny  curlers  ? 

"Sitting  around  quietly?    Who  with?" 

"Now,  honey — "  he  protested,  pulling  off 
his  collar  and  tie  to  keep  his  hands  as  busy 
as  his  thoughts. 

"Don't  'honey'  me,"  she  snapped.  "If 
you  haven't  been  with  a  woman,  then 
you've  been  playing  poker  again!" 


This  was  the  first  bright  spot  in  the 
conversation.  It  was  a  way  out.  He  be- 
came almost  cheerful. 

"No  use  trying  to  fool  you,  Mama.  You 
sure  are  p-p-psychic."  (The  word  embar- 
rassed him  because  it  made  him  think  of 
Madame.)  "I  been  playing  poker.  And 
I  won — look." 

He  pulled  a  handful  of  bills  and  loose 
change  from  his  trousers  pocket  and  held 
it  out  to  her. 

"See,  it's  yours.  You  can  give  it  to 
that  day  nursery  of  yours  back  home." 

It  worked.  Mrs.  Tinker  relaxed.  "I 
suppose  if  you  must  gamble,  it's  better  that 
the  money  be  used  to  do  good." 

He   hurried    to    finish   his  undressing. 
This  was  a  choice  bit  of  good  luck! 
*    *  * 

When  the  S.S.  Duumvir  dropped  anchor 
in  the  outer  harbor  of  Beirut  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  usual  swarm  of  boatmen 
selling  fruit  and  rugs  and  curios,  and  the 
inevitable  swarm  of  young  swimmers  ready 
to  dive  for  coins  in  the  clear  water. 

Tinker  noted  these  things  casually. 
What  impressed  him  most  was  that  shav- 
ing seemed  to  be  one  of  the  lost  arts  among 
the  crowd  of  boatmen.  Before  him  was 
a  moving  assortment  of  whiskers,  the  like 
of  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 

It  was  a  reflection  on  the  Tinker  adver- 
tising department.  And  so  near  the  home 
of  Damascus  steel,  where  good  blades 
might  be  made,  too ! 

During  the  first  few  hours  ashore  Mrs. 
Tinker  and  Olivia  became  absorbed  in  the 
quaint  life  about  them,  the  indolent  crowds 
of  Arabs  in  the  narrow  streets,  the  occa- 
sional tribesmen  from  the  desert  on  their 
fine  horses  with  robes  flowing,  the  bazaars, 
and  the  Arabic  splendor  of  the  hotel  and 
its  gardens.  Its  luxury  was  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  squalor. 

It  was  late  afternoon  before  Mrs. 
Tinker  became  disturbed  by  her  husband's 
absence.  She  inquired  at  the  desk,  but 
the  clerk  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts. 
She  told  Olivia  to  stroll  around  among  the 
bazaars  tc  find  her  father,  not  realizing 
that  it  was  distinctly  not  desirable  for  an 
Occidental  woman  to  walk  unattended  in 
the  native  quarters. 

Olivia  had  not  gone  far  when  she  found 
herself  being  persistently  accosted  by 
tradesmen.  Some  pulled  at  her  sleeves. 
Beggars  surrounded  her.  She  could  make 
no  progress,  and  became  genuinely  alarmed. 

"Go  away!  Go  away!"  she  cried. 
"Leave  me  alone." 

Ogle  rounded  a  corner  and  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  He  threw  a  hand- 
ful of  coins  into  the  air  and  shouted.  It 
was  like  throwing  corn  to  Central  Park 
pigeons  The  crowd  barged  his  way  en 
masse  and  scrambled  for  the  money.  He 
hurried  toward  Olivia. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ogle— I  was  never  so  glad  to 
see  anyone  in  my  life." 

He  seemed  calm  enough.  This  surprised 
her.  She  took  his  arm.  "I  don't  care 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you're  going 
to  take  me  back  to  the  hotel." 

As  they  neared  the  hotel  they  became 
almost  cordial  for  the  first  time.  After 
all,  he  thought,  she  was  certainly  good 
looking.  Why  should  he  dislike  her,  even 
if  her  father  was  a  bore? 

"I'm  very  glad  to  have  been  of  service 
to  you,"  he  told  her. 

"Do  you  know,  that's  the  first  nice  thing 
you've  said  to  me?" 

In  the  cool  shadows  of  the  lobby  he  de- 
cided he  didn't  want  to  leave  her.  She  of- 
fered no  objections  when  he  asked  her  to 
go  to  the  roof  terrace  to  have  tea  while 
they  watched  the  sunset. 

Their  romantic  mood  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  when  they  reached  the  terrace.  Mrs. 
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Tinker  was  annoyed  and  didn't  care  who 
knew  it. 

"Oh,  there  you  are — it's  time  you  came 
back — where's  your  father?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Olivia  told  her,  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice  indicated  she  wasn't  es- 
pecially interested,  but  Mrs.  Tinker  had 
never  been  silenced  yet.    She  went  on. 

"Where  can  that  man  be?  He  went  off 
somewhere  and  heaven  knows  where  he 
went,  or  when  he'll  be  back !" 

She  may  have  been  right.  Heaven 
might  not  have  known,  but  Tinker  did. 
One  of  his  suppressed  desires  since  he  had 
first  peeked  under  a  circus  tent  had  been 
to  ride  a  camel — a  camel  with  draperies, 
and  attendants.  He  probably  would  have 
been  a  Sultan  if  he  had  been  born  in 
Turkey  instead  of  Topeka. 

Long  before  lunch  he  had  decided  that 
inasmuch  as  Beirut  had  no  sightseeing 
buses,  he  would  do  the  town  in  style  on  a 
camel's  back — a  two-humped  camel  at  that. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  the  best  while 
he  was  at  it. 

After  several  hours  of  this  he  had  an 
entourage.  Two  extra  camels  were  car- 
rying his  purchases.  Shopkeepers  were 
salaaming  in  front  of  him  as  though  he 
were  a  direct  descendant  of  Mohammed. 
He  even  had  a  couple  of  flute  players  who 
had  given  up  charming  cobras  for  the  day 
to  march  in  front  of  his  dromedary  and 
keep  it  in  a  rhythmic  stride.  It  was  a 
grand  day  for  the  maker  of  Tinker's  Tem- 
pered Blades.  It  was  too  bad  beards  were 
so  popular  in  this  town. 

The  sun  was  going  down  beneath  a  cop- 
per canopy  and  shadows  were  lengthening 
when  the  Tinker  caravan  reached  the  broad 
avenue  leading  to  the  hotel.  The  flute 
players  were  making  sweet  music,  but  it 
couldn't  be  heard.  Hundreds  of  shouting 
beggars  were  crowding  about.  It  was  an 
Arabic  riot. 

Most  of  those  on  the  hotel  terrace  gazed 
in  alarm  until  they  saw  what  was  happen- 
ing.   Mrs.  Tinker  nearly  collapsed. 

"Well,  of  all  things  !    Look  at  him !" 

They  all  did.  And  he  was  something  to 
look  at. 

The  Tinker  head  was  half  concealed  be- 
neath an  enormous  white  burnoose,  one  of 
those  flowing  cloth  things  sheiks  wear  in 
the  movies.  From  his  shoulders  flowed  a 
blue  and  green  and  white  robe.  There 
were  enough  Oriental  trappings  on  the 
camel  to  make  Abdul  Hamid  jealous. 

"Isn't  it  awful?"  wailed  Mrs.  Tinker. 
"I'll  certainly  let  him  know  what  I  think 
for  making  such  a  spectacle  of  himself. 
He  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  of  how  ridic- 
ulous he  looks,  and  he  wouldn't  care  if  he 
did!  And  here  I've  been  worrying  about 
him !" 

When  the  caravan  reached  the  hotel  en- 
trance Mrs.  Tinker  was  there.  Her  re- 
marks were  numerous  and  pointed,  but 
Tinker  was  busy.  He  paid  bills  with  a 
lavish  hand,  and  ordered  his  belongings 
taken  inside  with  a  royal  calm  that  im- 
pressed the  Orientals. 

She  surveyed  the  red  leather  boots,  the 
cushions,  the  brass  boxes,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel  lobby  in  despair. 

She  tried  to  picture  her  husband  riding 
to  the  office  in  Topeka  wearing  red  boots 
and  a  burnoose. 

*    *  * 

Madame  Momora  glided  here  and  there 
about  the  public  rooms  of  the  hotel  and 
contrived  to  make  her  conversations  with 
Tinker  seem  casual.  Mrs.  Tinker's  jeal- 
ousy increased,  and  some  of  her  new-found 
friends  contributed  to  it  by  telling  what 
they  had  seen. 

Madame  seemed  to  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 
One  night  she  took  Tinker  to  a  native 
restaurant  where  he  enjoyed  the  music. 

Deftly  she  learned  that  he  still  persisted 
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in  his  idea  of  crossing  the  desert  to  go  to 
Damascus.  She  described  the  dangers  of 
an  impending  tribal  war  and  tried  to  dis- 
suade him.  As  her  trump  card  she  told 
him  she  intended  to  visit  one  of  the  greatest 
crystal-gazers  of  the  East,  a  man  who 
could  foretell  everything.  She  would  re- 
port to  him  everything  she  learned,  she 
told  him.  He  insisted  she  take  a  hundred 
dollar  bill  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  visit. 

Mrs.  Tinker  saw  him  walking  with  Ma- 
dame Momora  one  afternoon  and  staged 
a  fresh  outburst.  Olivia  appealed  to  Ogle 
to  warn  her  father.  He  did  his  best,  but 
not  in  time  to  avoid  another  family  scene 
in  the  lobby. 

While  it  was  in  progress  Ogle  saw 
Madame  Momora  attempting  to  send  a 
cablegram.  An  attendant  left  it  lying  on 
a  desk  while  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Tinker's 
voluble  outburst.  It  floated  to  the  floor 
on  the  light  breeze  and  Ogle  picked  it  up. 

A  look  of  utter  astonishment  spread  over 
his  face  as  he  read  it. 

Disregarding  the  strained  state  of  the 
Tinker  family  relations,  he  went  directly  to 
their  room  and  knocked.  Tinker  was  glad 
to  see  him.  It  was  a  diversion.  He 
grasped  Tinker's  arm  and  led  him  toward 
a  window. 

"I  accidentally  saw  a  cablegram  Madame 
Momora  was  sending  to  New  York." 

"Madame  Momora?"  asked  Tinker, 
amazed. 

"It  said  that  she  was  delaying  you  here 
until  she  received  further  instructions." 

Tinker  scratched  his  head  and  thought. 
"Delaying  me,  huh  ?  Well,  what  do  you 
know  about  that?"  He  slapped  Ogle  on 
the  shoulder,  his  favorite  method  of  being 
cordial.  "Say,  thanks,  Ogle — thanks  very 
much.    You've  done  me  a  big  favor." 

Tinker  walked  back  and  forth  slowly. 
He  talked  half  to  himself  and  half  to  Ogle. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  her  game  is." 
Suddenly  he  brightened  and  continued : 
"Like  to!    Say,  I've  got  to  find  out." 

He  resumed  his  pacing. 

"Ogle,  Momora's  a  pretty  smart  woman 
— but  maybe  I'm  as  smart." 

*    *  * 

Oriental  splendor  reached  its  zenith  in 
the  quarters  of  the  Great  Mystic.  It  was 
magnificent.  The  ante-room  was  draped 
with  rare  rugs  and  oddly  embroidered  fab- 
rics. Huge  leather  cushions  made  chairs 
unnecessary.  The  lights  were  soft,  the  air 
perfumed. 

When  Madame  Momora  entered,  two 
huge  blacks  gorgeously  costumed  and  wear- 
ing Hindu  turbans  appeared  through 
draperies  and  bowed  ceremoniously.  One 
of  them  turned  toward  the  closed  drapes 
and  intoned  in  a  deep  voice :  "One  comes 
who  would  speak  with  the  master." 

Invisible  attendants  parted  the  drapes 
and  Madame  Momora  entered  a  larger 
room.  At  one  end  was  a  canopied  dais, 
with  cushions.  A  tripod  resting  upon  a 
mirror  held  a  crystal  ball.    Incense  burned. 

At  a  signal  from  one  of  the  attendants 
Madame  Momora  seated  herself  in  front 
of  the  dais  and  waited.  A  tall  man  en- 
tered slowly.  He  was  turbaned.  His 
robes  were  jeweled,  his  feet  encased  in 
red  leather  boots.  His  face  was  partly 
hidden  behind  a  magnificent  white  beard. 
His  gray  eyes  were  penetrating. 

Madame  Momora  was  impressed. 

"I  see  M-M-M — "  he  began  slowly,  gaz- 
ing at  the  crystal. 

"Ah-h-h-h  !    Money  ?"  she  suggested. 

"No — Momora !" 

"Master !"  It  was  a  half  cry.  Her  as- 
tonishment was  complete. 

"I  see  you  on  boats,"  the  Mystic  re- 
sumed. "You  go  back  and  forth  many 
times — you  meet  a  rich  man — I  see  you 
together — you  keep  him  under  your  eye." 

"Does  he  suspect  ?"  she  asked. 

He    ignored    the    interruption.  "The 


crystal  clouds — I  cannot  see  clearly.  There 
are  bad  mental  vibrations  here.  You  are 
not  being  frank  with  me,  my  daughter — 
speak  frankly — tell  me  your  desire — then 
only  will  I  be  able  to  see  what  the  crystal 
holds." 

"It  is  my  wish,"  she  told  him,  "to  delay 
this  man  from  leaving  here  on  this  busi- 
ness trip." 

"You  are  being  paid  for  this  ?"  - 

"Yes." 

The  Mystic  cleared  his  throat  and  in- 
toned again — more  solemnly : 

"Now  this  whole  thing  is  clearing  up. 
I  see  you  going  straight  back  to  America. 
You  cannot  hinder  this  man.  He  is  a  con- 
queror. Nothing  can  stop  him.  The 
crystal  never  lies.    He  will  win." 

He  ceased  speaking  and  bowed. 

She  rose.  "You  are  a  great  man — and 
a  great  mystic.  But  remember  this — a 
woman's  weapons  are  her  wits." 

He  bowed  in  return,  but  made  no  reply. 
As  she  turned  to  go  he  said :  "My  fee  is 
one  hundred  American  shekels." 

The  draperies  closed  behind  her  and  the 
Mystic  suddenly  lost  his  dignity. 

"Hey,  Mahatma,"  he  shouted  in  a  voice 
strangely  like  Tinker's,   "come  on  out !" 

An  attendant's  voice  came  through  the 
draperies  like  a  sepulchral  echo — "One 
comes  who  would  speak  with  the  Master." 

There  was  no  time  to  repeat  the  grand 
entrance.  The  Great  Mystic  was  caught 
with  his  turban  tilted  rakishly  as  Mrs. 
Tinker  seated  herself  solemnly  in  front  of 
the  crystal  and  waited  for  advice.  The 
Mystic  smoothed'  his  beard,  straightened 
his  turban,  and  coughed.  Then  he  tried 
his  deep  tones  again.    They  worked. 

Mrs.  Tinker  gasped. 

"You  are  here  to  see  me  about  your  hus- 
band," he  continued. 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  she  ejacu- 
lated, utterly  amazed. 

"I  see  all  and  I  know  all."  He  said  it 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  chant. 

"Am  I  going  to  leave  him?"  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"No,  he  is  going  to  leave  you." 
"Oh!"    She  swallowed  and  choked  back 
her  tears. 

"But  only  for  a  business  trip,"  he  added 
consolingly.  He  passed  his  hands  over 
the  crystal  and  continued :  "I  see  a  dark 
woman — a  vampire."  And  then,  sternly — 
"Oh,  what  a  big  liar  she  is!" 

"I  know  that,"  she  interrupted. 

The  Mystic  motioned  for  her  to  be  silent 
— something  he  had  been  doing  off  and  on 
for  twenty  years  without  results,  but  it 
worked  this  time. 
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"She  will  come  to  you  with  a  story  that 
your  husband  is  going  to  meet  her  on  the 
desert — do  not  believe  her  !" 

Mrs.  Tinker  nodded  grimly.  "I'll  tell 
her  a  few  things." 

"You  tell  her,  sister — "  For  an  instant 
he  forgot  his  deep  tones  and  Mrs.  Tinker 
looked  up  in  surprise,  but  he  recovered 
instantly,  and  continued :  "She's  trying 
to  interfere  with  your  husband's  business." 

"And  he  doesn't  care  for  her  at  all  ?" 
she  asked,  watching  him  anxiously. 
The  Mystic  resumed :  "What  would  he 
want  with  her  when  he  has  a  fine  looking 
woman  like  you?" 

She  beamed.  He  was  really  a  Great 
Mystic  with  an  eye  for  beauty. 

"Then  my  husband  is  really  good?" 

"Good?"  continued  the  Mystic  with  a 
show  of  enthusiasm.  "He's  the  best  man 
I  ever  saw  in  this  crystal.  What  you 
should  do  is  give  him  a  little  more  free- 
dom— trust  him — let  him  have  a  little  fun 
once  in  a  while." 

"I  will — I  will,"  she  told  him  as  she 
rose  and  began  opening  her  purse. 

And  then  the  Great  Mystic  became  com- 
pletely unmystical. 

"This  one's  on  the  house,"  he  told  her, 
refusing  the  proffered  money. 

The  voice,  the  gesture  was  oddly  fa- 
miliar. As  she  reached  the  drapes  where 
the  two  attendants  were  waiting  Mrs. 
Tinker  turned  to  get  a  final  look  at  the 
magnificent  white  beard  of  the  Mystic.  He 
was  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  brocaded 
sleeve  and  was  putting  a  piece  of  gum  in 
his  mouth. 

She  made  a  quick  move  in  his  direction, 
but  the  colored  attendants  stepped  in  front 
of  her.    The  Mystic  resumed  his  pose. 

*    *  * 

That  evening  Tinker  strolled  into  the 
hotel  lobby  pretty  well  satisfied  that  every- 
thing was  going  to  be  all  right.  In  fact, 
he  was  certain  that  Earl  Tinker  was  a 
shrewd  fellow. 

Outside  the  door  of  his  hotel  room  he 
began  to  have  doubts,  however.  His  lug- 
gage was  arranged  in  neat  rows  in  the 
corridor.  His  training  as  a  Mystic  told 
him  something  was  wrong  with  at  least 
a  part  of  the  Tinker  family. 

He  started  a  fresh  piece  of  gum  and 
strolled  inside. 

"Hello,  honey — hello,  baby,  how's  every- 
thing ?" 

Mrs.  Tinker  was  as  haughty  as  an  Ori- 
ental princess.  He  had  never  seen  her 
like  that. 

"Your  bags  are  packed." 

He  threw  his  hat  on  a  chair  and  sat 
down.  "I  saw  them,  mama,  but  you  didn't 
need  to  go  to  all  that  trouble,  I  don't 
need  all  those  things  just  for  a  trip  to  the 
desert." 

Mrs.  Tinker  snorted.  "Trip  to  the  des- 
ert— I  know  all  about  it.  Aren't  you 
ashamed  to  stand  there  and  lie  to  me?  I 
also  know  about  the  lady." 

"Lady,"  he  protested.  "Lady?  Why, 
mama,  who's  been  filling  you  up  with  a 
lot  of  lies  ?" 

She  was  sniffling  now.  "You,  Earl 
Tinker — you,  that's  who  !  Thought  you 
had  it  all  fixed  up  for  yourself,  didn't  you? 
Thought  you  could  fool  me  by  hiding  be- 
hind a  lot  of  false  whiskers.  So  now  you 
can  go  to  the  desert,  or  anywhere  else  you 
please.  Olivia  and  I  are  going  home. 
We're  through !" 

He  decided  it  was  time  to  assert  his 
virtue  indignantly.  Facing  Mrs.  Tinker 
with  a  weak  imitation  of  scorn  he  shouted : 

"All  right,  I'll  go!  Here  I  am  fighting 
for  my  business,  and  my  own  family's 
trying  to  hinder  me!  I've  been  a  good 
husband  for  twenty  years  and  all  I  get  is 
suspicion!"  He  paced  the  room  and  waved 
his  arms.    "I'll  go — maybe  I'll  get  killed, 
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or  kidnapped,  or  something,  but  I'll  go! 
And  if  I  never  come  back,  baby,  you  tell 
your  mother  that  I  loved  her  and  nobody 
else !" 

He  stormed  out,  stumbling  over  a  dress 
suitcase  in  the  dim  light  of  the  cor- 
ridor. This  ruffled  him.  He  was  curt 
when  he  reached  the  lobby  and  ordered 
porters  to  bring  his  baggage  down.  He 
was  in  no  mood  for  politeness  when  Ma- 
dame Momora  bustled  up  to  him  near  the 
clerk's  desk. 

For  the  first  time  she  seemed  agitated, 
too. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Tinker,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
see  you,"  she  began.  "I  have  distressing 
news  for  you.  I  have  just  come  from  the 
consulate." 

Tinker  took  three  vicious  bites  on  his 
gum  and  glared  at  her. 

"Well,  I  have  distressing  news  for  you, 
too.  I've  just  come  from  mama — and 
I'm  leaving  for  the  desert  right  now." 

"No — no — you  must  not  go — that  is  what 
I  have  come  to  tell  you." 

"You  mean  I  mustn't  go  until  you  get 
further  instructions  from  the  Straightback 
people  ?" 

She  reeled  back,  utterly  overwhelmed. 
"You  have  found  out?" 

His  moment  of  triumph  relieved  his 
nerve  strain.  He  grinned  naturally  once 
more. 

"Yes,  the  crystal  ball  told  me  everything. 
How  did  you  like  me  in  my  whiskers  ?" 

"You?"    She  was  speechless. 

"Yes,  me — the  Great  Mystic — laugh  that 
off!" 

She  couldn't. 

"But  you  must  listen,"  she  pleaded,  "you 
must.  If  you  go  now,  you  will  be  killed. 
A  war  is  starting  between  the  two  tribes 
who — who  you  must  do  business  with— 


and  you  can  do  no  business  with  them 
now — if  they  capture  you,  they  will  surely 
kill  you." 

She  was  so  agitated  she  was  almost  con- 
vincing, but  Tinker  was  still  suspicious. 

"Even  if  I  believed  you,"  he  told  her,  "I 
wouldn't  trust  you."  He  strode  toward  the 
door  and  turned.  "So  long!  I'll  send  you 
a  postcard." 

*    *  * 

As  the  boys  arranged  his  bags  in  the 
automobile  he  distributed  tips  with  a  lav- 
ish hand.  It  was  just  as  well  to  be  pop- 
ular with  these  natives,  even  though  most 
of  them  never  shaved  after  reaching  man- 
hood. The  story  of  his  generosity  would 
spread  and  might  help  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions. 

Beirut  has  no  suburbs.  After  a  short 
trip  over  the  low  hills  the  rocky  rolling 
country,  dun-colored  and  parched,  and  re- 
lieved here  and  there  by  graceful  sand 
dunes,  stretched  interminably.  It  is  the 
Arabian  desert. 

The  heat  is  terrific,  the  roads  atrocious. 

For  hours  they  bumped  along  without 
incident.  Tinker  dozed.  His  driver 
mopped  his  forehead  from  time  to  time. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere,  and 
no  movement,  except  the  heat  waves  and 
an  occasional  far-away  sand  cloud  when  a 
breeze  stirred. 

After  the  sun  had  gone  down  in  a  sea 
of  red,  followed  by  a  violet  afterglow  on 
the  eastern  horizon,  they  slept  in  the  car. 
It  was  fitful  slumber  for  Tinker,  disturbed 
occasionally  by  the  far-off  neighing  of  a 
horse  and  the  cry  of  some  wild  animal.  In 
the  morning  they  breakfasted  lightly  on 
oranges  and  rice  cooked  over  an  alcohol 
stove. 

For  want  of  something  better  to  do 
Tinker  transferred  packages  of  razors  and 


blades  from  bundles  to  his  pockets.  He 
still  cherished  hopes  of  reducing  the  Arabs' 
fondness  for  beards. 

By  mid-morning  the  heat  had  become  in- 
tense again  and  he  began  to  wonder  in  a 
vague  way  why  Damascus  had  been  located 
so  far  from  everywhere. 

A  sharp  explosion  echoed  across  the 
desert  stillness.  Tinker  became  alert;  the 
chauffeur  seemed  worried. 

"A  blowout,  eh?"  Tinker  asked.  "For  a 
moment  I  thought  someone  was  shooting 
at  us." 

A  volley  of  shots  rang  out,  followed  by 
the  singing  of  bullets  overhead. 

"Maybe  I  was  wrong."  He  was  talking 
to  himself,  because  the  chauffeur's  attention 
was  concentrated  on  a  crowd  of  native 
horsemen  galloping  down  the  side  of  a 
huge  sand  dune  a  mile  or  more  away. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  The 
riders  surrounded  them  with  levelled  guns. 

The  leader  shouted  in  Arabic,  "Infidel, 
you  are  my  prisoner." 

But  Tinker  asked  whether  it  was  a  hold- 
up. He  received  no  reply,  but  was  ordered 
to  climb  up  behind  one  of  the  riders.  The 
chauffeur  did  likewise  without  protest. 

After  an  hour  or  more  of  riding  they  ap- 
proached an  elaborate  camp.  Tents  were 
scattered  in  uneven  rows.  Some  of  them 
were  gaily  colored  and  of  silk,  with  double 
coverings  to  keep  out  the  heat.  A  few, 
evidently  those  of  chieftains,  had  porches, 
with  rugs  spread  upon  the  sand  and  leather 
cushions  thrown  about.  It  was  a  camp 
such  as  he  had  dreamed  about  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  He  would  have 
liked  it,  if  the  Arabs  hadn't  scowled  so 
outrageously  over  those  beards.  He  had 
never  seen  such  an  unsocial  outfit. 

Tinker  and  the  driver  were  shoved  into 
a  tent  so  swiftly  they  landed  in  a  pile  of 
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cushions,  a  fine  tangle  of  arms  and  legs. 

"Gosh,  you  don't  have  to  understand 
their  language  to  know  what  they're  up 
to." 

"They  say  they  will  wait  for  the  return 
of  their  chief,"  the  chauffeur  told  him. 

"And  when  that  happens?" 

The  chauffeur  drew  his  hand  swiftly 
across  his  throat.  "What  they  do  to  all 
infidels." 

Tinker  scowled.  "Maybe  I  shouldn't 
have  asked." 

*    *  * 

Madame  Momora  told  Olivia  of  the  im- 
pending tribal  war  and  stirred  tremendous 
excitement  around  the  hotel.  Olivia  sought 
Ogle's  advice.  Mrs.  Tinker  became  hys- 
terical. They  agreed  they  would  try  to 
rescue  him  by  airplane  before  he  could 
reach  the  scene  of  hostilities. 

It  was  a  great  idea,  but — !  They  saw 
Tinker's  abandoned  automobile  and  tried  to 
land  near  it,  damaging  the  under-carriage 
as  they  touched  the  uneven  ground.  The 
same  crowd  of  riders  surrounded  them. 

Tinker  was  dozing  when  he  heard  Mrs. 
Tinker's  voice  outside  the  tent  telling  all 
who  would  listen  just  what  she  thought 
of  Arabs  in  general  and  of  that  group  of 
Arabs  in  particular.  He  was  worried  for 
fear  they  might  not  wait  for  the  Chief's 
return  before  cutting  her  throat.  Then  he 
remembered  that  they  probably  could  not 
understand  English. 

She  landed  in  the  tent  with  the  same 
unceremonious  speed  that  had  distinguished 
his  arrival.  He  caught  her  as  she  fell, 
followed  by  Olivia,  Ogle  and  Madame 
Momora. 

"Earl !"  she  cried. 

He  patted  her  on  the  shoulder.  "Now, 
Mama,  you  shouldn't  have  come  here. 
No  use  in  all  of  us  being  killed." 

"I  don't  care,"  she  wailed,  "I  hope  I 
do  get  killed — I'd  rather  be  dead  than  go 
on  this  way." 

Olivia  tried  to  soothe  her. 

"Looks  like  we're  in  a  real  jam  here," 
Tinker  told  Ogle. 

"Is  it  that  bad?" 

"Can't  tell  what  may  happen.  I'm  a 
little  worried — especially  about  the  women." 

Ogle  bristled.  "If  any  of  them  touches 
Olivia,  I'll  kill  him." 

Tinker  was  surprised.  "What's  this? 
You — and  her  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ogle  told  him  simply. 

"Well,  we  will  talk  about  that  by  and  by 
— if  there  is  any  by  and  by." 

After  what  seemed  an  endless  wait  a 
bearded  giant  summoned  them  outside. 
Tinker  was  led  before  the  Chief.  He 
figured  he  was  the  Chief,  because  his  robe 
was  so  elaborate  and  his  whiskers  covered 
an  acre  of  chest. 

The  Chief  addressed  him  in  English  and 
Tinker  brightened. 

"You  speak  English,  that's  great!" 

"Not  so  great  as  you  think,"  growled 
the  desert  potentate.  "I  went  to  school 
in  your  country  and  I  hate  it." 

Tinker  was  a  bit  subdued.    "Well,  it's  a 


little  comfort  anyway.  If  you  sentence  me 
to  die,  at  least  I'll  know  what  you're  say- 
ing." 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  the  Chief. 

Tinker  reached  for  a  package  of  blades 
and  handed  them  to  him. 

"Tinker  Tempered  Blades  make  Good 
Tempered  Shavers — but  I  don't  think  that 
will  get  me  anywhere  with  this  bunch,"  he 
added  ruefully  as  he  glanced  around  at  the 
biggest  array  of  beards  he  had  seen  since 
the  House  of  David  played  baseball  in 
Topeka. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  the  Chief 
persisted. 

"I'll  lay  my  cards  right  on  the  table," 
Tinker  began  rapidly,  as  though  he  were 
attending  a  company  sales  conference.  "I 
was  on  my  way  to  buy  all  the  Damascus 
steel  and  the  process — I  came  to  do  busi- 
ness with  whoever  owns  it." 

The  Chief's  manner  softened.  He 
deigned  to  explain. 

"The  mines  are  on  the  land  of  my  cousin, 
Cadi  Inshallah — the  forges  belong  to  my 
tribe,  but  you  will  do  no  business,  for 
today  we  go  to  war." 

He  pointed  toward,  a  hill  a  mile  or  two 
away,  where  a  similar  camp  was  visible 
in  the  brilliant  sun. 

"What  are  they  waiting  for?"  Tinker 
asked,  puzzled. 

"Our  battle  cannot  begin  until  an  old 
tribal  custom  has  been  fulfilled." 

"That's  funny,"  Tinker  commented. 

The  Chief  was  insulted.  "It's  mo f.  funny! 
How  does  your  country  start  war  ?" 

Tinker  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  step- 
ped forward  confidently. 

"Well,  our  Secretary  of  State  writes  a 
nasty  note  to  whoever  we're  mad  at,  Con- 
gress talks  as  long  as  it  can,  then  some- 
one invents  a  cute  slogan — 'Protect  our 
womanhood' — and  the  first  thing  you  know 
we  are  making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. Simple!" 

"Talk — words,"  jeered  the  Chief.  "That 
is  the  way  women  fight." 

Tinker  glanced  behind  him  at  Mrs. 
Tinker  and  lowered  his  voice.  "Don't  I 
know  it !" 

"Our  way  is  better — and  more  manly," 
explained  the  Chief. 

Tinker  was  curious.  "How  do  you  start 
a  war?" 

"Infidel,  the  worst  insult  that  can  be 
given  a  true  believer  is  to  pull  his  beard. 
When  my  cousin  comes  here  and  pulls  my 
beard  the  war  will  start — if  Allah  wills." 

Tinker  reached  for  the  Chief's  beard 
and  jerked  one  hair  loose.  The  tribes- 
men closed  in  on  him  menacingly,  with 
drawn  scimitars.  He  waved  a  five  dollar 
bill  and  asked,  "Is  that  one  hair  worth 
five  dollars  to  you,  Chief?" 

The  Chief  gazed  covetously  at  a  roll  in 
Tinker's  left  hand.  It  was  more  money 
than  he  had  seen  since  the  big  fire  at 
Smyrna,  the  equivalent  of  the  Wall  Street 
crash  in  America  in  its  effects  upon  Near- 
Eastern  business. 

He  took  the  five  dollars  and  led  Tinker 


into  his  tent  for  a  conference.  The  tribes- 
men growled  and  muttered.  Why  all  this 
delay  in  the  infidel  throat-cutting?  Why 
not  get  at  the  war,  instead? 

That  zvas  a  conference.  It  nearly 
equalled  in  duration  the  best  Hollywood 
record,  where  conferences  are  said  to  have 
reached  their  zenith. 

The  Chief  came  out  first,  and,  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet !  He  was  clean 
shaven.  It  was  a  Tinker  Tempered  mas- 
terpiece of  smoothness.  The  sun  was 
shining  on  a  chin  that  hadn't  been  exposed 
since  boyhood.  The  tribesmen  were 
aghast. 

But  the  Chief  calmed  them.  He  waved 
a  roll  of  American  bills  and  made  a  speech 
in  Arabic.  Tinker  suspected  he  was  invit- 
ing them  all  to  a  grand  party  in  Mecca, 
but  it  might  have  been  Aleppo.  Which- 
ever it  was,  they  were  satisfied.  They  sat 
down  in  groups  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Cadi  Inshallah  for  the  big  beard-pulling 
ceremony. 

Tinker  conversed  with  the  Chief  and 
smoked  a  hooka,  comfortably  seated  on  a 
leather  cushion. 

Cadi  Inshallah  rode  in  followed  by  a 
group  of  attendants  and  dismounted.  He 
was  a  smaller  man  than  his  cousin.  His 
whiskers  were  red — the  type  known  as 
Royal  Beaver  in  America,  but  a  bit  frayed 
at  the  bottom. 

Tinker  made  a  rapid  estimate  of  their 
value. 

Cadi  strode  toward  the  Chief's  tent  with 
right  hand  extended,  but  nearly  collapsed 
from  amazement  when  the  Chief  rose. 

When  he  had  recovered  the  Chief  in- 
troduced him  to  Tinker  and  the  three  re- 
tired to  the  Chief's  tent. 

This  time  it  was  no  conference  at  all. 
Cadi  emerged  in  a  few  moments,  smelling 
of  witch  hazel,  and  not  a  hair  below  his 
eyebrows.  There  was  a  round  of  hearty 
handshaking  before  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  stowed  his  new  bankroll  in  his  saddle 
bags  amid  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  tribes- 
men. 

The  huzza  is  a  form  of  cheer  originated 
many  years  ago  when  the  Arabian  Nights 
were  being  inscribed  on  parchment.  It 
differs  from  the  Bronx  type;  it  is  throatier. 

Refreshments  were  served.  Tinker  was 
now  calling  the  Chief  by  his  first  name — 
Hadj.  _ 

He  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Tinker  and 
Olivia,  Ogle  and  Madame  Momora. 

"Mama,"  he  confided,  "Hadj  and  I  now 
own  the  Damascus  steel  process." 

Hadj  was  all  for  having  a  big  Moham- 
medan wedding  right  there,  but  Olivia 
blushingly  told  him  she  wanted  it  to  take 
place  back  in  Topeka  where  the  neighbors 
could  be  present. 

Mrs.  Tinker  relaxed  and  forgave  Ma- 
dame Momora. 

When  they  returned  to  Beirut  they  were 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  nearly  200 
horsemen.  Tinker's  only  regret  was  that 
the  newsreel  boys  missed  it. 


every  morning  and  played  in  the  evening. 
Two  weeks  after  I  fell  downstairs  at  her 
feet  I  proposed.  Like  a  judge  she  'took  the 
matter  under  advisement.' " 

"Fate,  in  the  guise  of  Manager  George 
C.  Tyler,  separated  us."  Mrs.  Lunt  con- 
tinued the  romantic  tale.  "I  was  to  have 
played  in  'Clarence'  of  which  Mr.  Lunt 
played  the  name  role.  Then  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  go  on  tour  in  another  play 
and  Mary  Boland  was  engaged  for  the 


The  Lunts  Go  Cinema 

Continued  from  page  27 

part.      So    we    were    separated  again." 

Their  companies  went  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Miss  Fontanne's  "Made  of  Money" 
came  quickly  back  into  port.  It  was  re- 
ported water  logged  and  put  out  of  com- 
mission while  "Clarence,"  the  Booth  Tark- 
ington  play,  proudly  rode  the  crest  for 
two  years. 

The  youth,  born  in  Wisconsin  but  trained 
on  the  Scandinavian  stage,  and  the  girl 
from  London,  met  occasionally  in  the  man- 


agement's home  office  and  at  the  homes  of 
friends.  He  talked  often  of  the  farm  near 
Genessee,  Wis.  Would  she  not  like  to  visit 
it  and  meet  his  mother  and  small  step-sis- 
ters ?  She  would  and  did.  When  she  ar- 
rived in  Milwaukee  only  strange  farmers 
and  stranger  politicians  hurried  past  her  in 
the  station,  unseeing,  or  seeming  not  to  see 
her. 

She  took  the  suburban  train  for  the  Eck- 
lunt  home  at  Genessee.    Ecklunt  it  is  in 
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Wisconsin.  It  was  Broadway,  represented 
by  impresario  George  C.  Tyler,  who 
sheared  it  of  its  first  syllable.  One  sta- 
tion. Two.  Three.  Four.  The  girl  from 
London  and  New  York,  paying  her  first 
visit  to  the  West,  was  deciding  it  was  a 
dreary  vastness.  At  the  fifth  station,  mid- 
way up  the  car  steps,  swung  a  tall  young 
rustic  who  was  coatless  and  might  better 
have  been  hatless.  Half  way  down  the 
aisle  he  swung,  then  saw  her.  Off  came 
the  ancient  but  beloved  hat  he  denominated 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Your  telegram  said 
you  would  arrive  tomorrow.  These  small 
c;irls  are  my  sisters.  I  have  been  taking 
them  to  the  circus." 

"It  was  a  bit  of  a  shock,"  commented  the 
then  Lynn  Fontanne.  "One  of  the  rea- 
sons I  had  admired  him  was  that  he  was 
always  correctly  dressed.  His  clothes  were 
good  and  he  wore  them  well.  This  indi- 
vidual in  aged,  faded  trousers,  with  a  shirt 
in  the  same  state  and  an  unspeakable  hat, 
did  not  seem  the  same." 

"But  next  day  I  recovered  my  ground," 
he  boasted.  They  were  having  maid 
troubles  and  her  host  cooked  her  breakfast. 

"It  was  a  good  breakfast,"  she  granted. 
"I  concluded  that  the  tailored  excellence  I 
missed,  though  pleasing,  was  one  of  life's 
non-essentials !" 

On  that  visit  the  engagement  that  had 
been  attempted  two  weeks  after  the  fall 
downstairs  was  achieved.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  New  York  and  a  week  after  the 
wedding,  in  the  Municipal  Building  in  New 
York,  the  bride  left  for  a  long  tour  in  her 
first  outstanding  success,  "Dulcy." 

I  expected  to  hear  of  the  three  letters 
a  day  of  absentee  honeymooners.  Not  then 
nor  since  have  they  held  a  distinguished 
epistolary  record. 

"We  have  never  written  letters,"  said 
the  Lynn  of  the  Lunts.  "I  hate  writing 
letters.  I  even  dictate  typewritten  ones 
to  my  sister.  If  they  had  been  demanded 
we  should  soon  have  hated  each  other. 
When  we  are  within  reasonable  distance 
of  each  other  we  telephone.  We  tele- 
graph about  three  times  a  week.  But  let- 
ters !    We  both  loathe  them." 

The  Alfred  of  the  pair  looked  down  at 
the  rim  of  his  cup.  "That  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  about  my  wife,"  he  affirmed. 
"She  is  reasonable.  Reasonableness  is  one 
of  the  greatest  human  charms.  I  could 
not  have  married  a  fool." 

"If  professional  differences  arise?"  I 
asked. 

"We  talk  them  out.  Reasonable  people 
can  do  that."  Mrs.  Lunt  was  the  expositor 
of  how  to  be  happy  though  wedded  to  a 
member  of  the  most  nervous  profession  in 
the  world.  "And  they  will  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  In  'The  Guardsman'  we 
discussed  a  point  for  four  days  until  we 
decided  how  a  scene  should  be  played.  If 
I  had  been  playing  with  some  one  else 
than  my  husband  I  would  have  waived  the 
point  for  peace's  sake.  That  is  not  well 
for  a  play." 

"Then  you  believe  in  the  marriage  of 
actresses  to  actors  ?" 

"Indeed,  yes." 

I  quoted  the  late  John  Mason,  an  eminent 
player,  who  was  opposed  to  interactorial 
matches  because,  at  best,  the  parties  to 
them  were  only  "summer  spouses." 

"There's  always  the  Wisconsin  farm," 
both  answered. 

"If  inequalities  of  opportunity  arise?" 

"I  am  willing  that  my  husband  should 
have  the  better  part  next  year  and  the 
next."  She  was  playing  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  "Elizabeth  the  Queen,"  which  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  from  England  said  "was 
the  finest  performance  he  had  ever  seen 
anywhere."  Mr.  Lunt  was  playing  her 
futile,  erratic  lover,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

"Same  here,  of  course.     But  my  wife 
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couldn't  play  a  bad  part.  She  would  build 
and  vitalize  it  until  it  became  a  good  part." 

"Bill!"  (Mr.  Lunt's  nickname  because 
of  his  still  surviving  boyish  worship  of 
the  hero  of  the  plains,  "Buffalo  Bill.") 
"That  expresses  the  real  man,  the  one  I 
saw  in  the  faded  shirt  and  trousers  and 
wreck  of  a  hat,"  she  had  told  me. 

He  ignored  her  expostulatory  tone. 
"You  could,  my  dear.    You  have." 

Meditation  followed,  amidst  the  drained 
teacups. 

"I  never  could  have  loved  Bill  if  he  had 
been  a  bad  actor." 

"I  could  not  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Lynn  if  she  had  not  been  a  fine  actress." 

"Had  she  not  played  the  red-nosed,  re- 
luctant bride  so  well  you  might  not  have 
fallen  downstairs  at  her  feet?" 

"No.  I  admired  her  brain  before  her 
person,  her  art  before  her  eyes.  I  never 
can  understand  why  a  man  can  fall  in  love 
with  a  pretty  fool.  A  fool  is  and  always 
was  and  will  be  repugnant  to  me." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
broker  or  business  man,"  returned  Lynn, 
"for  even  though  life  may  become  dull  and 
humdrum  to  players  they  go  to  the  stage 
or  studio  and  dwell  for  hours  in  a  different 
world,  the  world  of  romance.  They  have 
a  means  of  escape  from  the  occasional  gray 
days  into  magic." 

"Is  it,  as  managers  say,  'good  business' 
for  a  man  and  wife  to  play  together?"  I 
asked  the  couple  that  has  appeared  jointly 
in  twelve  plays  and  is  doing  its  first  joint 
picture  in  "The  Guardsman."  "Once  man- 
agers were  afraid  it  might  destroy  the  il- 
lusion." 

"I  think  it  is  a  question  of  art.  If  a 
scene  is  well  played  audiences  don't  care 
whether  those  who  play  it  are  married  to 


each  other,  or  someone  else,  or  not  at  all." 
This  from  Lynn  of  the  Lunts. 

"I  think  they  can  play  better  together. 
There  are  scenes  that  I  can  play  better 
with  Lynn  because  we  are  married."  From 
Alfred  of  the  Lunt  partners. 

The  imps  of  fun  jigged  in  her  eyes.  "Of 
course  it  is  trying  to  be  married  to  a  tem- 
peramental actor.  The  one  who  is  sitting 
beside  you  is  a  raving  madman  while  he  is 
studying  a  part.  I  should  like  to  lock  him 
in  his  room  and  throw  the  key  out  of  the 
window." 

"But  she  wouldn't  be  so  inhuman.  She 
knows  that  in  the  last  stages  I  have  to 
walk  the  streets  until  the  part  has  taken 
its  final  form.  If  I  can  walk  the  streets 
and  feel  that  the  character  is  walking  with 
me  I  know  I  have  it.  At  least  I  hope  I 
have.  No  one  is  sure.  Do  you  know  what 
studying  a  part  is  like?  It  is  as  agreeable 
as  falling  over  a  precipice." 

"But  there  is  something  else  that  is  try- 
ing in  our  menage.  That  is  the  calmness 
with  which  my  wife  goes  through  the  or- 
deal of  study  that  turns  me  ninety-nine  per 
cent  maniac.  Her  utter  calmness  makes 
me  frantic." 

"But  there  are  an  artist's  rights  that  even 
a  husband  must  respect."  The  maid  was 
wheeling  the  tea  cart  out  of  the  room. 
Our  talk  about  life  and  art  and  marriage 
and  happiness  was  nearing  the  point  of 
termination.  "I  won't  let  my  husband  come 
into  my  dressing  room  until  I  have  my 
make  up  for  a  part.  It  took  one  and  a 
half  hours  to  make  up  Elizabeth  at  first. 
Finally  I  got  it  down  to  an  hour.  Then 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  I  have 
gotten  it  quite  right  I  am  glad  to  have 
visitors  during  the  process."  While  play- 
ing one  of  the  most  difficult  performances 
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ever  seen  on  the  New  York  stage  Miss 
Fontanne's  calm  spirit  permitted,  even  in- 
vited, visitors  to  her  dressing  room  while 
she  was  "making  up."  "For  it  gives  me  a 
chance  to  see  my  friends  and  has  no  effect 
upon  my  performance." 

That  their  entrance  into  filmland  together 


tre  Guild. 

"ft  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  married 
to  the  leading  man,"  Lynn  Fontanne  has 
often  said.  "For  beside  the  rehearsals  at 
theatre  or  studio  they  go  on  at  home. 
We  help  each  other.  When  rehearsals  are 
at  the  stage  of  apparent  hopelessness  and 


A  newcomer  meets  a  veteran.   ZaSu  Pitts  tips  off  Lynn  Fontanne  to  a  few 
tricks  of  the  trade  between  scenes  of  "The  Guardsman,"  in  which  Miss 
Fontanne  and  her  husband  are  co-starred. 


should  be  made  in  "The  Guardsman"  was, 
like  all  the  choices  of  the  Lunts,  dictated 
by  keen  judgment.  "The  Guardsman"  was 
one  of  their  most  successful  joint  perform- 
ances. "While  we  were  studying  the  play 
we  were  travelling  in  Europe.  We  met, 
at  Budapest,  a  Russian  officer.  Alfred 
engaged  him  to  translate  the  play,  from 
the  German  into  Russian,  then  into  Eng- 
lish. We  had  him  at  dinner  with  us  for 
a  month  so  that  Alfred  might  study  his 
characteristics.  He  gave  the  character  the 
officer's  name  Samozar." 

Neither  of  these  twin  stars  of  the  Thea- 
tre Guild  is  without  cinema  experience. 
Miss  Fontanne  acted  with  Thomas  Meigh- 
an  in  the  screen  drama,  "The  Man  Who 
Found  Himself."  Mr.  Lunt  played  for 
D.  W.  Griffith  in  "Sally  of  the  Sawdust" 
and  opposite  Bebe  Daniels  in  "Lovers  in 
Quarantine." 

After  the  summer  in  Hollywood,  instead 
of  hiking  along  English  lanes  or  farming 
in  Wisconsin,  they  will  return  to  New 
York  to  rehearse  in  Robert  E.  Sherwood's 
play,  "Reunion  in  Vienna,"  for  the  Thea- 


all  are  sure  that  the  play  will  fail  my  hus- 
band tells  me  I  can't  because  I  am  the 
finest  of  all  Thespians.  I  tell  him  the  same. 
We  both  believe  it  long  enough  to  pick  up 
our  courage  and  go  on.  Then  out  of  the 
darkness  of  chaos,  when  we  have  deter- 
mined how  we  will  look  and  that  our  lines 
can't  escape  us,  comes  the  sudden  moment 
of  illumination.    That  is  acting." 

Miss  Fontanne  learned  acting  from  Ellen 
Terry.  The  celebrated  English  actress 
called  her  "my  most  promising  pupil." 
Alfred  Lunt  went  with  his  mother  and 
stepfather  to  Finland,  steeped  his  mem- 
ory in  the  melancholy  beauty  of  Finnish 
fields  and  Helsingfors,  and  played  with 
Swedish  companies. 

If  he  utters  strange  sounds,  accompanied 
by  evidences  of  impatience,  in  your  pres- 
ence, be  not  disturbed.  Miss  Fontanne 
isn't. 

"When  he  is  disturbed  beyond  control  he 
swears  in  Swedish  Finnish  and  nobody  un- 
derstands him,"  she  explains.  "It  is  a 
great  relief  to  him  and  everyone  else!" 

And  now  you  know  the  Lunts. 
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world  in  my  analysis  of  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  animated  cartoon  and  its  future.  This 
is  a  new  art,  one  that  sets  the  whole  uni- 
verse and  everything  in  it  dancing  and 
singing.  It  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  move- 
ment. It  is  the  greatest  ocular  release  that 
the  imagination  has  had. 

The  French,   always  clairvoyant,  have 


gone  wild  over  "Mickey  Mouse"  and  what 
these  creations  of  Walt  Disney  may  lead 
to. 

A  writer  in  the  Paris  Comoedia  says: 
"It  permits  the  expression  of  the  wildest 
conceptions  without  constraint  in  tangible 
form.  .  .  .  Thus  it  becomes  a  complete  art, 
infinitely  supple,  and  awaits  only  an  inno- 
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vator  to  discover  all  its  hidden  resources." 

Another  writer  in  the  Cincopse  writes : 
"The  animated  drawing  progresses  boldly 
into  the  realm  of  fantasy  with  a  freedom 
and  fancy  we  admire  because  it  stretches 
the  boundaries  of  the  real  world  and 
broadens  the  imagination." 

Walt  Disney  is  the  Columbus.  But 
millions  of  jack  are  awaiting  the  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  Richard  Wagner  of  the 
humble  Mickey  Mouse. 

Shocked?— O  Tush! 

The  first  round  oath  that  I  recall  on  the 
stage  was  made  by  Tully  Marshall  in 
Clyde  Fitch's  "The  City"  about  twenty 
years  or  more  ago.  He  played  a  "dope" 
and  he  uttered  a  compound  cuss-word 
(French  for  an  Englishman)  that  awed 
all   the    men    to    silent    admiration  and 


Lita  Chevret's  exotic  coiffure, 
and  a  huge  piece  of  jewelry 
dangling  from  her  shoulder. 
Freakish,  what? 


It's  all  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  view- 
point. While  one  set  of  professors  pro- 
claims that  genius  is  tinged  with  madness, 
another  group  declares  genius  to  be  the 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains. 

One  gentleman  of  the  films  who  has  been 
dubbed  a  genius,  is  the  versatile  Douglas 
Fairbanks.  Whatever  place  Douglas  has 
earned,  it  has  not  been  by  madness — unless 
spending  hour  upon  hour  in  gruelling  work 
is  a  form  of  madness.  Doug  is  a  freak 
when  it  comes  to  devoting  most  of  his  day 
to  training.  His  muscle-agonizing  per- 
formances at  home  and  in  the  studio  cause 
many  to  wonder  why  he  does  it.  Here's 
one  star,. who  could  bask  in  all  the  luxury 
of  a  country  gentleman,  yet  he  insists  on 


caused  the  ladies  to  give  faint  shrieks  of 
happiness — "why,  it's  just  like  home  when 
Jack  can't  find  his  tux  studs  and  goes  on 
the  rampage !" 

Now,  the  folk  of  the  stage  swear  and 
fire  good  vascular  Anglo-Saxon  epithets 
over  the  lights  like  any  Methodist  Con- 
gressman. The  sissified  speech  of  the  old- 
time  drama  and  comedy  has  gone  forever, 
and  the  characters  are  now  talking  like 
recognizable  human  beings. 

And  as  for  the  off -color  thrills  of  musical 
comedies  and  revues,  they  are  positively  be- 
coming more  refined  and  subtle,  and  thus 
the  performances  are  far  less  stupid.  Fred 
Stone's  shows  were  as  "clean  as  a  whistle," 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  and  his 
shows  bored  me  to  death  and  went  boom. 

Life  is  not  always  "clean."  But  let's 
admit  it  and  laugh  at  it.  Let's  wise-crack 
it — it  will  help. 


keeping  himself  ultra-physically  fit  as  if  the 
next  day's  bread  and  butter  depended  on  it. 

When  it  comes  to  taking  pains,  if  that's 
the  way  one  gains  the  right  to  be  a  genius, 
then  Doug  should  take  a  bow.  When  he 
was  preparing  to  make  "Don  Q"  he  was 
not  satisfied  until  he  had  brought  an  Argen- 
tine gaucho  to  Hollywood  to  teach  him  the 
tricks  of  whip-cracking.  For  hours  every 
day,  he  cracked  that  black-thonged  whip, 
making  reports  louder  than  a  cannon.  His 
arm  ached — so  did  the  heads  of  everybody 
in  the  studio.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
Fairbanks  had  mastered  the  art  of  flicking 
a  cigarette  from  a  man's  mouth.  To  prove 
his  adeptness  at  this  trick,  he  invited  one 
of  the  studio  executives  to  let  him  demon- 
strate it.  Before  an  audience  of  office 
workers  and  technicians,  and  with  all  the 
Fairbanks  assurance,  he  cracked  the  whip 
taking  the  cigarette  neatly  from  the  trem- 
bling victim's  lips.  He  also  learned  to  tie  a 
man  with  a  double  knot  with  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  and  a  flick  of  the  whip.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tricks  known  to  the 
Argentine  gauchos.  No  wonder  Doug 
earned  his  right  to  be  counted  a  genius  via 
the  painstaking  route ! 

Charlie  Chaplin  has  no  excuse  for  being 
a  genius — he  was  born  one.  He  has  many 
idiosyncracies  that  are  freakish.  This 
clown  who  makes  millions  laugh  will  sit  in 
a  corner  at  a  Hollywood  party  with  a 
suffering  expression.  He  is  the  picture  of 
melancholy — but  put  him  at  a  table  in 
Henry's  of  Hollywood  with  a  couple  of  his 
cronies  and  he  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
oblivious  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  It's 
the  daily  gamble  at  Henry's  whether 
Charlie  will  come  in  sans  tie  and  shave  or 
appear  in  faultless  attire.  He  earned  the 
right  to  be  called  a  freak  early  in  his  film 
career  when  he  was  the  only  actor  in 
Hollywood  to  carry  a  cane  while  riding  on 
the  street  cars.  Now  when  he  drives  in  his 
Rolls-Royce  he's  never  seen  with  one — you 
pay  if  you  want  to  see  Chaplin  swing  a 
wicked  stick. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  be  called  a  freak 
if  it  gets  me  any  of  that  big  weekly  check !" 
says  Clark  Gable,  who  is  the  big  menace 
to  feminine  peace  of  mind  in  Hollywood 
right  now.  "All  joking  aside,  I'm  just 
wondering  what  it's  all  about.  Can't  say 
I  can  lay  claim  to  any  freak  honors.  As 
for  being  a  genius,  I'll  pass  that  up,  too." 
It's  a  bit  early  in  the  game  for  Clark  to 
develop  any  freak  tendencies. 

Somehow  or  other,  perfectly  normal 
people  whose  talents  land  them  into  the 
limelight  often  acquire  certain  tastes  and 
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from  her 
FIRST  LETTER! 


SO  much  depends  on  stationery! 
For    your   new  acquaintances 
will    always  judge  your  good 
taste  by  your  first  letter.  The  paper 
tells  the  story! 

But  how  confident  you'll  feel, 
when  you  write  on  Lord  Baltimore 
Linen!  The  folded  sheets,  daintily 
styled,  are  in  perfect  taste.  And  your 
pen  glides  over  them  so  smoothly, 
never  "roughing"  the  firm  finish. 
You'll  like  the  envelopes  too,  for 
they're  made  with  generous  flaps 
that  seal  without  coaxing. 

Lord  Baltimore  Linen,  packaged 
in  a  variety  of  styles,  may  always 
be  had  in  many  beautiful  tints  as 
well  as  white.  Sold  exclusively  at 
Rexall  Drug  Stores.  There  is  one 
near  you. 


You  pay  less  for  stationery  at  your  Rexall 
Drug  Store,  for  the  middleman's  profit  is 
eliminated.  Liggett  and  Owl  Stores  are  also 
Rexall  Drug  Stores. 
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SCREENLAND 
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Have  Curling  Lashes  Instantly 

with  KURLASH 

A  NYBODY  can  do  it.  No  heat, 
/  \  no  cosmetics!  Just  slip  the  rub- 
ber Kurlash  pads  over  your  lashes 
and  press  gently.  At  once  you  have 
curling  lashes,  sparkling  eyes,  more 
charm,  greater  personality.  No 
wonder  Hollywood  make-up  artists 
use  Kurlash  on  movie  stars!  Curl 
your  own  lashes  today.  At  toilet 
counters  everywhere,  $1.00. 

Kurlcne 
for  growing  long  lashes 

This  European  discovery  promotes 
growth  of  long  lashes.  Keeps  them 
brilliant  and  free  from  granulation. 
Tubes  50c;  jars  $1.00. 

Lashtint 
glorifies  eye  lashes 

This  perfumed,  liquid, waterproof 
mascara  dries  instantly,  remains 
flexible,  never  beads.  Gives  lashes 
lovely  glow.  Cake  form  also. 
Black,  brown  or  blue,  $1.00. 

Lashpac — Compact  with  brush 

and  stick  mascara. 
Shctdette — Intensifies  eyes'  nat- 
ural color.  For  daytime  and 
evening.  Four  colors. 
Tweezette— automatic,  painless 
tweezer.  Each  $1.00. 

Write  for  booklet  "Fascinating  Syes  and  How 
To  Have  Them."  ^Beauty  secrets  told  in  pic- 
tures. ^Mailed  free. 
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77  SOUTH  AVE.  -  ROCHESTER  -  N.Y. 
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Iff  you  are  interested— 


HOW  I 
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— to  develop  the  ability  to  speak 
effectively  in  public  or  in  everyday 
conversation — toforge ahead  twice 
aa  fast  as  you  are  now  doing,  read- 
How  to  Work  Wonders  With  Words 
now  sent  free. 

_  This  new  booklet.'recently  pub- 
lished, points  the  road  that  thou- 
sands nave  followed  to  increase 
quickly  their  earning  power  and 
popularity. 

It  also  explains  how  you  can.  by  a 
new,  easy  home  study  method,  be- 
come an  outstanding  speakerand  conquer  stnge  fright, 
timidity  and  tear.  To  read  this  booklet  will  prove  to  be 
an  evening  wellspent. 

Simply  send" name  and  address  and  this  valuable  free 
booklet  will  be  sent  at  once.  No  obligation. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
3S01  Michigan  Ave..  Dept.  4438,  Chicago,  Illinois 


mannerisms  that  put  them  into  the  freak 
class.  Gloria  Swanson,  for  instance,  has 
kept  the  world  agog  with  her  rapid  rise 
from  Sennett  comedies  to  the  ranks  of  a 
star-producer  and  has  made  freakishness  a 
keynote  in  her  career. 

Under  Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  direction,  La 
Swanson  became  the  talk  of  the  film  world. 
No  one  wore  such  extreme  and  freakish 
creations  as  this  former  Sennett  beauty. 
For  a  while  the  freakish  wave  threatened 
to  dim  Gloria's  glory,  but  she  seemed 
destined  to  survive  the  deluge  of  ostrich 
feathers  and  gee-gaw  furbelows.  If  Gloria 
is  freakish  now,  it's  altogether  a  different 
kind  of  freakishness,  for  she  is  featuring  an 
eye-compelling  simplicity. 

Vicki  Baum,  who  gave  "Grand  Hotel" 
to  the  stage  and  who  is  now  in  Hollywood 
seeing  it  safely  onto  the  screen,  thinks  that 
one  must  have  abnormal  magnetism  with 
which  to  thrill  the  more  placid  and  normal 
beings. 

"Artists  should  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves," says  this  noted  writer.  "Genius 
should  be  excused  for  any  shortcomings. 
The  artist  lives  under  a  heavy  strain. 
Hours  of  intensive  emotional  work  will 
often  drive  a  person  to  certain  extremes. 
Highly-strung  nerves  which  respond  read- 
ily to  dramatic  situations  must  be  part  of 
a  successful  stage  or  screen  personality. 
We  know  that  these  people  have  to  keep 
vibrating  at  a  high  rate.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  continue  this  pace 
without  some  let-down.  That  let-down 
finds  expression  in  so  many  different  ways 
— a  gay  party  with  discretion  thrown  to 
the  winds,  or  a  walk  in  the  woods,  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  or  nature  of  the  individual. 

"So  far  I've  found  Hollywood  parties 
very  formal — almost  like  a  Court  affair  in 
Europe.  Very  impressive,  but  not  exactly 
amusing."  This  Vicki  confided  when  I 
asked  her  if  she  thought  Hollywood  very 
gay. 

"I  have  not  been  to  any  party  like  we 
read  about,  with  all  kinds  of  freak  goings- 
on.  Perhaps  they're  just  to  be  read  about, 
not  experienced — but  I  have  not  been  here 
very  long ;  perhaps  I  will  see  one  of  these 
parties  before  I  go  back  to  New  York. 

"It  is  so  strange  the  way  simple  actions 
are  made  to  appear  freakish.  Look  at 
Garbo — no  matter  what  that  poor  girl  does, 
people  talk  so  much.  If  she  were  just  a 
little  country  girl  she  could  take  all  the 
walks  alone  she  wanted  to,  and  wear  any 
kind  of  clothes,  without  the  whole  world 
pointing  a  finger  at  her  and  stamping  her 
a  freak.  Why  shouldn't  one  wear  simple 
clothes  and  brogues  when  walking?  Why 
shouldn't  one  walk  alone?  It  is  a  great 
joy.  I  find  much  of  my  happiness  in  walk- 
ing alone  in  the  woods,  and  I'm  sure  that 
does  not  make  me  a  freak,"  laughed  Vicki, 
shaking  her  mass  of  golden  hair  vigorously. 

Vicki  Baum  didn't  look  a  bit  like  authors 
are  supposed  to  look.  She  had  a  Peter 
Pan  expression  as  she  sat  in  a  green  and 
yellow  flowered  chiffon  dress,  in  strange 
contradiction  to  the  Continental  type  of 
philosophy  she  expounded.  Not  quite  mas- 
ter of  the  English  tongue,  she  appealed  to 
her  secretary  to  help  her  find  words  with 
which  to  express  herself.  If  there's  any- 
thing freakish  about  Vicki  it  lies  in  her 
delightful  lack  of  ego. 

"Who  are  these  scientists  to  take  it  on 
themselves  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  or  is 
not  freakish  in  human  nature?"  asks  Ri- 
cardo  Cortez  between  scenes  in  "Twenty 
Grand." 

"Actors  are  not  quite  the  same  in  con- 
duct as  bankers,  for  instance,  nor  are  they 
at  all  like  circus  performers,  although  the 
layman  might  consider  them  in  that  class. 
It's  all  a  matter  of  proportion  or  the  re- 
lation to  something  else.  Humanity  should 
be  measured  in  general,  not  just  by  our 


own  personal  viewpoint.  For  instance,  I 
don't  think  'Peter  the  Hermit,'  a  well- 
known  Hollywood  character  who  goes 
about  barefooted,  long-haired,  bare-headed 
and  in  scanty  clothes  all  year  round,  is  a 
freak.  I  think  he  is  merely  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  his  kind  of  human  being." 

Dorothy  Lee  comes  right  out  and  admits 
she's  a  freak.  "Sure  I  am — I  can't  help 
it,"  says  this  diminutive  star.  "I  like  to 
play  jokes  like  handing  some  dignified  per- 
son a  chunk  of  ice  when  I  shake  hands  or 
something  utterly  silly  like  that,  just  for  a 
laugh — to  see  the  puzzled  or  astonished 
looks  on  those  around  us.  Just  a  clown ! 
That's  me.  Bert  Wheeler  is  the  same — 
always  doing  something  that  people  on  the 
outside  call  freakish.  But  don't  think  all 
comedians  are  that  way.  Bert's  partner, 
Robert  Woolsey,  is  just  the  opposite.  He's 
the  most  normal  and  natural  sort  of  person 
off  the  screen." 

Pola  Negri  is  stamped  a  genius  by  many. 
Those  who  know  her  well  prophesy  that 
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she  will  go  down  in  film  history  as  one 
of  its  greatest  stars. 

Pola  is  freakish  in  the  fearlessness  of 
her  statements.  She  never  stops  to  weigh 
her  words.  You  take  them  or  leave  them 
— that's  Pola. 

When  Hedda  Hopper  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  painting  her  garden  fence,  she 
stopped  her  professional-like  stroke  long 
enough  to  express  surprise  at  being  asked 
if  she  thought  a  genius  had  to  be  a  little 
mad.  "A  genius?"  she  exclaimed,  "How 
should  I  know?  I've  never  met  one.  Are 
there  any  in  Hollywood?"  Slightly  abashed 
at  the  dearth  of  geniuses  in  Hedda's  ex- 
perience, I  left  her  to  her  painting  and 
headed  in  the  direction  of  Jetta  Goudal's 
place.  Jetta  was  in  a  happy,  cordial  mood 
when  I  dropped  in. 

"Freak — why  I've  been  called  a  freak  for 
years,"  declared  the  exotic  Goudal.  "I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it's  because 
I  am  usually  far  in  advance  of  the  styles. 
I'm  always  wearing  things  that  are  so  dif- 
ferent for  the  reason  I  cannot  keep  on 
wearing  things  that  are  now  in  fashion 
because  they  have  caught  up  with  me — so 
I  change  to  something  more  original. 
Don't  you  remember  I  wore  the  little  hats 
that  are  all  the  rage  now,  several  years 
ago?  People  may  think  I'm  freakish  but 
perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  strength  of 
character  enough  to  dare  to  be  different, 
and  the  courage  of  my  convictions." 

I  remember  so  well  the  furore  Jetta 
caused  at  openings  with  her  smart  little 
hats  and  flowing  veils.  She  is  still  one 
of   Hollywood's   most    picturesque  stars. 

Bela  Lugosi  is  expected  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  freaks.  Didn't  he  amaze  the  Amer- 
ican audiences  with  his  weird  and  fascinat- 
ing portrayal  of  "Dracula"?  Since  then 
poor  Bela  dare  not  be  prosaic. 

"Few  actors  and  actresses  are  what  you 
call  'geniuses' !  A  genius  is  as  rare  in  the 
theatrical  world  as  in  any  other  profession 
or  walk  of  life.  However,  players  may  be 
a  little  bit  mad.  I  think  it  comes  from 
the  fact  that  they  may  never  forget  their 
work,  and  their  work  is — playing  parts. 
The  actor  must  always  work  away  from 
normalcy,"  says  this  actor  who  is  one  of 
the  most  intriguing  members  of  the  entire 
picture  colony. 

Lilyan  Tashman  is  a  fashion  freak.  She 
startled  an  audience  when,  three  years 
ahead  of  the  mode,  she  pranced  down  the 
aisle  at  an  opening  with  a  backless  gown 
that  displayed  more  vertebrae  than  Holly- 
wood had  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Mack 


Sennett  bathing  beauties.  Now  she  has 
the  whole  Malibu  Beach  settlement  chat- 
tering about  her  red  and  white  house.  Lil's 
worn  out  showing  people  this  extraordinary 
home.  She  built  it  for  a  nice  quiet  retreat 
after  strenuous  hours  at  the  studio — but 
there's  no  rest  for  her  there.  All  day  her 
friends  are  bringing  their  friends  to  see  the 
house  that  Lil  built. 

Some  people  claim  that  Tom  Mix  is  the 
man  who  made  freak  stunts  the  trade  mark 
of  Hollywood.  His  huge  white  felt  som- 
breros, his  monogrammed  saddles  and 
cars,  his  gold  buttons  and  priceless  silver 
belt  buckles  studded  with  diamonds,  his 
gloves  to  match  every  suit — are  all  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  passerby  stop,  look  and 
listen. 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  sartorial  eccen- 
tricities have  caused  almost  as  much  talk 
as  his  million  dollar  bedroom  scenes. 

Corinne  Griffith  glorified  plumbing  when 
she  installed  solid  gold  bathroom  fixtures 
in  her  palatial  Beverly  Hills  mansion. 

John  Barrymore,  whose  temperamental 
outbursts  and  freakish  manner  of  dressing 
impressed  the  world  at  large,  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  back  number  in  the  freak 
list.  He  is  so  interested  in  his  little  daugh- 
ter he  is  losing  his  freakishness  in  a  wave 
of  domesticity. 

Mary  Pickford  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule  that  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  eccen- 
tricity to  hold  the  public  interest.  This 
little  actress  held  the  highest  place  ever 
reached  by  a  star — held  it  by  sheer  hard 
work,  a  good  measure  of  talent  and  a  per- 
sonality that  endeared  her  to  a  nation  that 
claimed  her  its  sweetheart  while  a  world 
worshipped  at  her  shrine. 

Will  Rogers  is  Hollywood's  most  lovable 
freak.  He's  the  despair  of  everyone  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  dress  up  for  even  the 
most  important  events  in  filmdom.  With 
his  old  felt  hat  cocked  on  his  head  and  a 
wad  of  gum  in  his  cheek,  he  slouches 
around  the  lot  looking  every  inch  the  hired 
hand.  Don't  think  Will  isn't  the  smart 
showman.  He  knows  his  freakish  make-up 
is  worth  a  million  any  old  day. 

It  pays  to  be  a  freak  in  this  day  and 
age.  One  has  to  do  something  to  attract 
attention.  It's  getting  to  be  quite  a  prob- 
lem to  out-freak  the  other  freaks  and  still 
escape  the  insanity  wards. 

Genius  may  be  mad  and  the  stars 
freaks,  but  that  nice  fat  pay  check  every 
week  is  ample  excuse  for  the  wildest  action 
ever  chalked  up  against  a  motion  picture 
star! 


Restless  Little  Red-Head 
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so  Peggy  was  one  of  ten  people  signed 
to  contracts  and  shipped  in  a  carload  to 
Hollywood.  On  that  train  were  five  girls, 
two  juveniles  and  three  middle-aged  char- 
acter men. 

When  they  arrived  in  Hollywood  they 
were  collectively  greeted  with  a  slight  sniff 
of  disdain.  Just  another  shipment  of  hope- 
fuls. 

They  arrived  on  a  Saturday  morning. 
That  doesn't  sound  important  but  it  is,  for 
at  that  time  Clara  Bow  was  completing  re- 
hearsals for  "The  Secret  Call"  which  was 
to  be  her  second  dramatic  starring  vehicle, 
starting  production  Monday. 

"I  was  excited,  eager  to  get  into  action 
and  find  out  what  pictures  were  all  about," 
Peggy  confessed.  "I  hadn't  been  promised 
any  important  parts  and  the  other  girls  on 
the  trip  assured  me  that  none  of  us  would 
get  any  for  many  months,  that  we'd  start 
in  doing  bits,  maybe,  to  accumulate  ex- 
perience. 


"Hollywood  looked  interesting  and  the 
studio  was  so  large  it  appalled  me.  At  the 
studio  we  were  given  an  idea  of  what  would 
be  expected  of  us,  which  apparently  was  not 
very  much.  It  consisted  mostly  of  leaving 
our  telephone  numbers  at  the  casting  office. 

"I  gave  mine  later  that  day  when  I  found 
an  apartment  a  block  from  the  boulevard. 
I  didn't  know  a  soul  in  Hollywod. 

"On  Monday  morning  I  remember  read- 
ing in  the  newspaper  that  Clara  Bow  was 
suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown.  That 
poor  girl  has  certainly  had  a  lot  of  bad 
breaks  and  her  persecution  in  Los  Angeles 
was  more  than  she  could  stand. 

"Well,  the  next  day  was  Tuesday  and  I 
was  sitting  in  my  apartment  reading  when 
the  telephone  rang  for  the  first  time.  I  was 
requested  to  report  to  Mr.  Schulberg's  of- 
fice. They  had  found  me  out.  I  was  to  be 
sent  back  to  New  York. 

"But  when  I  arrived,  Mr.  Schulberg  was 
smiling  and  shook  hands. 


fascinate  MEN' 


what  is  their 

dangerous power? 


TJE  siren  type — the  woman  who  fascinates 
men  at  will.  One  woman  in  a  hundred  pos- 
sesses this  dangerous  power.  She  is  envied, 
hated,  feared — by  other  women.  And  she  has 
always  been  a  mystery.  You  study  her — and  are 
amazed,  bewildered.  For  you  can  truthfully  say 
"I  don't  understand  what  men  see  in  her." 
But  you  want  to  know  the  secret — with  all  your 
heart.  You  want  the  "dangerous  power."  It  is 
not  that  you  desire  to  be  the  siren  type.  If  you 
could  fascinate  men  at  will,  you  would  use  your 
power  within  reason.  Well,  then,  you  may;  for  at 
last  the  secret  is  known.  Lucille  Young,  the  world's 
foremost  beauty  expert,  will  give  you  the  "dan- 
gerous power" — give  it  to  you  free. 

Nature's  Greatest  Mystery  Unveiled 
All  your  unavailing  study  of  fascinating  women, 
your  failure  to  succeed  by  like  methods  is  easily 
explained.  Nature  has  never  desired  a  race  of 
women,  all  fascinating.  Her  plan  is  for  limited 
charm.  She  has  said,  "I'll  give  women  just  enough 
attraction  to  marry,  and  mate."  But  to  a  few 
women  she  has  said,  "I'll  give  the  dangerous  power 
of  complete  fascination. " 

You  know  that  this  is  nature's  plan — though  you 
may  never  have  thought  of  it  in  just  this  way. 
Instead  you  have  been  puzzled.  You  have  seen 
fascinating  women  possessed  of  no  more  than  aver- 
age looks — some  that  you  may  have  considered 
homely.  You  have  seen  women  with  poor  figures 
outshine  women  with  perfect  figures.  You  have 
seen  women  of  refinement  cast  into  the  shadow  by 
coarser  women.  You  have  heard  of  "sex  appeal," 
yet  you  know  that  thousands  of  women  have  re- 
sorted to  physical  charms  as  the  main  reliance — 
with  inevitable  failure. 

Strangest  of  all,  you  may  have  known  some  dan- 
gerously fascinating  woman  as  a  friend — known 
that  she  was  willing  to  give  you  her  secrets.  But 
she  could  not.  For  Nature,  most  cleverly,  has  made 
her  natural  sirens  blind  to  their  own  methods. 

One  Woman  in  All  the  World  Can  Tell  You 
Amazing,  perhaps,  but — so  far  as  it  is  known — 
Lucille  Young  is  theone  woman  in  all  the  world  who 
knows  the  complete  secret  of  fascination.  A  certain 
amount  of  beauty  is  indispensable.  This  beauty 
Lucille  Young  gives  you  through  her  methods — 
admittedl  y  the  most  effective  in  the  world — used  by 
scores  of  thousands  of  women. 

But  more  than  beauty  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Countless  beautiful  women  are  not  fascinating — 
hardly  attractive — as  every  woman  knows. 
So  Lucille  Young  gives  you  also  the  very  inmost  of 
Nature's  secrets  of  fascination.  These  secrets  have 
been  disclosed  by  nearly  twenty  years  of  study,  by 
gleaning  from  countless  patrons  the  hidden  ways  of 
fascination,  by  analyzing  and  putting  together. 
The  revelations  are  startling,  mysterious,  strange — 
things  you  would  never  discover  yourself. 
Women  are  thrilled  as  never  before — because  they  in- 
stantly recognize  that  all  the  secrets  they  have  longed 
to  know  are  revealed — that  an  amazing  new  life  has 
been  opened  up  to  them.  No  woman  who  reads  will 
again  fear  the  siren  type.  She  will  meet  her  on  her  own 
ground — be  as  irresistible  as  any  woman  living.  And 
remember,  whatever  your  present  appearance,  Lucille 
Young  Methods  will  give  the  necessary  beauty. 
Find  Out  Free  of  All  Cost  or  Obligation.  So  mar- 
velous are  the  promises  of  complete  fascination,  that 
Lucille  Young  is  willing  to  convince  you  at  her  oicn 
risk.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  for  her  booklet — the  most 
amazing  thing  you  have  ever  read — and  it  will  be  sent 
free  and  without  the  slightest  yj 
obligation.  f  SJj 

PDrc  — — '  /  / 

/*  J\  £^  Lucille  Young  Bldg-,  Chicago 

!  ~  lucille  "oimh 

554-B  Lucille  Young  Building,  Chicago,  nilnols. 
Without  cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind,  send  me 
your  free  book.   I  want  to  read  and  understand 
Lucille  Young's  Discoveries.   The  postage  is  to 
be  prepaid  by  Lucille  YouDg. 


Name  

Street  Address. 
City  
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Enjoy  Thrilling  Satisfaction 
of  a  Figure  Free  from 


FAT 


Woman  Loses  43  pounds 
in  3  months 

Thank  Mod  em  Science  for  this  safe, 
pleasant,  easy  way  to  lose  ugly  fat — 
simply  take  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
Kruschen  Salts  in  a  glass  of  hot  water 
every  morning  before  breakfast.  Many 
women  hasten  results  by  going  a  little 
lighter  on  potatoes,  fatty  meats  and 
pastries. 

Unlike  other  salts,  Kruschen  doesn't 
reduce  by  rushing  food  thru  the 
system — rather  it's  an  ideal  combina- 
tion of  6  separate  minerals  which  help 
every  gland,  nerve  and  body  organ  to 
function  properly — an  unexcelled  home 
reducing  treatment  which  constitutes 
the  same  principles  as  the  world  famous 
European  Spas. 

Mrs.  Jerry  Gipe  of  Willow  Hill,  Pa.  writes: 
"Since  taking  Kruschen  Salts  3  months  ago,  I 
have  lost  43  lbs.  I  feel  so  much  better  and 
look  so  much  better,  too." 

An  85c  bottle  of  Kruschen  (lasts  4 
weeks)  is  sold  by  leading  druggists 
thruout  the  whole  wide  world. 

KRUSCHEN  SALTS 

"It's  the  Little  Daily  Dose  That  Does  It" 


Hair 


Chin 

I  once  looked  like  this.  Ugly  hair 
l/nlnvoil  on  face . . .  unloved . . .  discouraged, 
vniuvcu  Nothing  helped.  Depilatoriea, 
waxes,  liquids .  . .  even  razors  failed.  Then  I  dis- 
covered a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It 
worked !  Thousands  have  won  beauty  and  love  with 
the  secret.  My  FREE  Book.  "Getting  Rid  of  All  Ugly. 
Superfluous  Hair,"  explains  the  method  and  proves 
actual  success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial 
offer.  No  obligation.  Write  Mile.  Annette  Lanzette, 
109  W.  Austin  Avenue,  Dept.  768,  Chicago. 


Sample  this  wonderful 

New 

Perfume 


[a  You  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  be- 
fore !  Riegers'  Flower  Drops,  made  from  the 
essence  of  flowers,  without  alcohol.  The  most 
exquisite  and  termed  of  all  petfumes.  Sells 
at  $12.00  an  ounce  (bottle  of  30  drops,  $2.50)  yet 
economical — a  single  drop  lasts  a  week ! 

Write  for  Sample 

Send  20c  (silver  or  stamps)  fot  ttial  bottle  of  Romanza, 
an  exquisite,  new  Flowet  Drops  odor.  Write  now. 
Paul  Rieger  &  Co.,  [Since  1 672)147. 1st  St., San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Here's  how  Peggy  Shannon 
looked  in  her  first  stage  part, 
in     the    Ziegfeld  "Follies." 
Peggy  was  only  fifteen. 


"  'I  have  a  nice  big  part  for  you,'  he  told 
me.  'Do  you  think  you  would  play  the 
Clara  Bow  role  in  "The  Secret  Call"?'  he 
asked." 

Peggy  Shannon  told  him  she'd  try,  and 
Schulberg  replied  that  he  thought  she  could, 
for  he  had  had  many  glowing  reports  of  her 
work  in  New  York. 

Instantly  hectic  days  and  nights  started 
which  have  not  let  up  .  yet,  after  three 
months.  Peggy  spent  the  afternoon  having  a 
wardrobe  fitted.  She  nibbled  a  sandwich  for 
dinner  while  measurements  were  being  taken. 

Then  a  make-up  man  applied  movie 
grease  paint.  She  studied  the  script  and 
reported  to  the  set  where  a  screen  test  was 
made  to  see  if  her  make-up  was  the  right 
shade. 

Until  after  midnight  she  was  in  the  office 
of  Stuart  Walker,  the  director,  going  over 
the  dialogue,  learning  a  little  about  the 
whole  story  and  a  great  deal  about  what 
was  to  be  filmed  in  the  morning  when  the 
picture  started. 

Production  started  at  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing and  Peggy  was  on  the  spot  after  an  ex- 
citing night  in  which  thoughts  of  all  sorts 
raced  through  her  mind  and  kept  sleep  away. 
Not  once  did  it  occur  to  Peggy  that  she 
wouldn't  be  as  good  as  the  part  permitted. 
Of  course  there  were  lots  of  things  to  learn 
about  camera  angles  and  lights,  but  not 
much  to  learn  about  dialogue,  for  she  had 
had  plenty  of  training  in  that. 

Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  that 
first  picture  was  made  as  a  rush  job  to  meet 
a  release  date.  That  meant  night  work 
three  times  a  week  or  more  and  work  on 
Sunday. 

When  that  picture  was  finished  Peggy 
was  about  to  take  a  short  vacation  when  she 
was  assigned  to  "Silence."  That  was  sched- 
uled to  start  in  two  days.  More  rush  for 
wardrobe  and  not  much  rehearsing.  Then 
a  day  of  retakes  on  the  first  to  be  sand- 
wiched in  some  place. 

Peggy  was  all  through  the  picture.  No 
time  off  during  production.  And  then  two 
days  before  "Silence"  finished,  "The  Road 
to  Reno"  started  and  Peggy  was  cast  in 
that.  More  rush  and  overlapping.  No  rest 
in  sight  and  another  picture  already  sched- 
uled to  overlay  "The  Road  to  Reno." 

Now  you  see  why  the  little  girl  has  no 
boy  friend.    She  hasn't  the  time.   When  she 


doesn't  stay  home  studying  dialogue  she 
tries  to  catch  up  on  sleep. 

"Business  before  pleasure,"  says  Peggy, 
and  she  means  it. 

"Certainly  I  expect  to  fall  in  love,"  she 
said.  "Who  doesn't?  I  just  haven't  had 
time  since  I  arrived  in  Hollywood.  I've 
had  invitations  to  parties  and  shows  but  I 
haven"t  been  able  to  accept  a  single  one. 

"The  only  part  of  Hollywood  I've  seen 
is  on  the  shortest  route  from  my  apartment 
to  the  studio,  except  for  a  two-day  location 
trip  to  Catalina,  which  was  spent  largely  in 
the  water." 

And  where  do  you  suppose  this  interview 
took  place  ?  Partly  on  the  set,  partly  in  the 
photograph  gallery  while  she  was  posing 
for  the  picture  used  to  illustrate  this  article, 
and  partly  at  lunch. 

"Oh,  I'll  have  a  chance  to  run  in  some 
social  life  sooner  or  later,"  predicted  Peggy 
optimistically.  Right  here  is  a  good  spot 
to  mention  the  Shannon  smile.  You've 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  Her  teeth  are 
perfect  and  her  blue  eyes  light  up — well, 
just  watch  for  it  yourself! 

And  her  voice  is  soft  and  expressive.  The 
microphone  certainly  goes  for  it  in  a  big 
way.    It's  the  delight  of  the  sound  monitor. 

If  Peggy  ever  has  a  chance  for  social  life, 
you  know  she'll  be  busy  from  morning  till 
night.  There's  already  a  long  line  of  pro- 
spective swains  waiting  for  the  first  break 
in  her  production  schedules. 

"I'm  out  to  make  a  success  of  myself," 
she  said.  "I'll  never  do  it  if  I  don't  keep 
my  mind  on  my  work  when  I'm  working." 

She  has  no  hobbies  and  collects  nothing. 
Her  favorite  sport  is  basketball,  but  where 
are  you  going  to  find  people  to  play  basket- 
ball with  you  in  Hollywood?  Just  the  same 
she  was  a  basketball  star  on  the  girls'  high 
school  team  in  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  her 
home  town,  and  has  won  the  right  to  wear 
a  PB  on  her  sweater. 

"A  screen  career  never  occurred  to  me," 
Peggy  explained.  "At  no  time  did  I  con- 
sider my  features  photographic.  But  I  was 
mad  about  the  stage.  The  first  show  I  ever 
saw  was  'The  Garden  of  Allah'  and  our 
family  drove  more  than  forty  miles  to  see  it. 

"From  then  on  I  wanted  to  be  an  actress. 
I  couldn't  think  of  any  more  glamorous  life. 
But  I  didn't  expect  to  do  anything  about  it. 

"After  I  graduated  from  high  school  my 
mother  took  my  sister  and  me  to  New  York 
for  a  visit.  We  stayed  in  an  apartment 
house  and  I  met  the  girl  next  door.  She 
was  a  secretary  for  Florenz  Ziegfeld  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  back  stage 
and  watch  the  show.  Did  I  ?  I  was  thrilled 
to  a  pink  peanut. 

"I  was  introduced  to  the  theatre  press 
agent  who  got  me  to  pose  with  Ziegfeld.  I 
had  never  heard  of  the  producer  and  so 
wasn't  properly  impressed  by  the  honor. 
But  the  next  day  my  picture  was  in  the 
papers  with  the  caption,  'Ziegfeld  discovers 
Arkansas  beauty.'  And  work  hadn't  been 
mentioned  to  me  !    My  Irish  blood  boiled. 

"But  two  days  later  I  was  called  to  the 
office  and  put  to  work  in  a  musical  show. 
There  was  a  dream  coming  true !  But  I 
wanted  to  be  an  actress,  so  I  secured  a  job 
in  stock  and  played  in  most  of  the  cities  in 
New  York  state  between  Brooklyn  and 
Buffalo.  Then  I  got  my  second  chance  on 
Broadway,  this  time  in  dramatic  roles." 

Peggy  concedes  that  she's  going  to  like 
Hollywood  a  lot,  when  she  gets  a  chance  to 
look  it  over.  She's  not  so  crazy  about  the 
hill-side  homes  because  she  likes  a  yard. 

"I'm  mad  about  trees,"  she  proclaimed, 
"and  when  this  picture  is  finished  I'm  going 
to  find  a  house,  a  little  Spanish  one,  with 
lots  of  shrubs  and  a  fountain  that  tinkles, 
and  no  matter  how  many  trees  it  has  I'm 
going  to  put  in  more ! 

"And  when  I  acquire  a  wire-haired  terrier 
I'll  feel  that  I  live  in  Hollywood  and  am  a 
part  of  it." 
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She  Insults  the  Stars 

Continued  from  page  33 


Girls 

foui;  Art  Ability 

REE 


"Ouch!   Don't  break  my  arm!"  cries  Constance  Cummings,  Sylvia's  "vic- 
tim," as  the  famous  masseuse  gives  her  "the  works."    Sylvia's  reply  was 
picturesque  and  to  the  point,  but  we  don't  dare  print  it! 


and  later  calmly  taken  with  her  when  she 
left  It's  just  an  old  Norwegian  custom. 
I  observed  a  modernistic,  miniature  tree  of 
green  spun  glass  that  stood  upon  an  end 
table. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  forget  where  that 
came  from.  It's  another  one  of  my  sou- 
venirs from  someone's  home.  I  always  re- 
turn with  something." 

When  asked  what  she  thought  of  the 
chances  for  a  successful  come-back  for 
Pola  Negri,  who  is  taking  treatments  from 
her  these  days,  the  masseuse  said : 

"I  don't  know  about  Pola.  I've  never 
seen  her  on  the  stage,  so  of  course  I  can't 
tell  how  she  speaks  lines.  But  there  is  so 
much  more  that  is  required  of  stars  now 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  They  can't 
get  by  just  on  a  grand  lot  of  publicity  any 
more.  I  doubt  that  she  will  ever  regain 
the  popularity  that  she  once  enjoyed. 

"About  Mary  Pickford?  She  would  be 
wise  to  retire.  People  will  adore  to  re- 
member her  as  she  was.  It  is  sad  that 
stars  must  give  up  their  careers  when  they 
are  not  old.  But  the  memory  of  a  young 
Mary,  who  reigned  supreme,  is  far  sweeter 
than  the  eventual  reality  of  a  Pickford 
grown  up. 

"Bebe  Daniels,"  she  declared,  "is  a  very 
nice  person.     But  from  that  to  being  a 
great  actress  is  a  long  way." 
Of  Ruth  Chatterton,  Sylvia  said  briefly: 
"Cold  as  ice,  but  she  has  a  great  tech- 
nique." 

Alice  White,  who  has  long  been  a  favor- 


ite of  the  masseuse,  occasioned  a  better 
deal. 

"It  is  deplorable  that  she  has  had  such  a 
tough  break  in  pictures.  But  Alice  never 
squawks — she  is  like  that." 

Another  who  is  taking  the  treatments 
preparatory  to  a  return  to  the  screen  soon, 
is  Dolores  Del  Rio. 

"Dolores  should  come  back.  She  has 
something  besides  good  looks  to  offer." 

Constance  Cummings  is  both  "a  clever 
actress  and  a  great  friend." 

Then  there  is  Alice  Baker,  newly  arrived 
in  Hollywood  from  the  London  stage. 

"Alice  reminds  me  of  Mary  Garden ;  she 
has  great  promise,  but  she  must  learn  to 
be  a  little  more  sexy." 

And  so  she  comments  and  criticizes  as 
she  names  over  the  numerous  stars  whom 
she  treats,  and  some  who  drop  in  merely 
for  a  friendly  chat. 

But  of  all  Sylvia's  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, only  that  of  Norma  Shearer  and 
the  little  Irving  Thalberg  Jr.  graces  the 
privacy  of  her  own  boudoir.  For  years 
they  have  been  friends,  Norma  and  the 
little  masseuse,  and  to  Sylvia  the  star  owes 
much  for  her  enviable  figure  that  is  un- 
altered after  the  process  of  motherhood. 
From  everj'  room,  in  fact,  a  picture  of 
Norma  in  a  different  pose  peeps  forth.  It 
was  due  to  Norma's  influence  and  kindness 
that  Sylvia's  younger  son  secured  a  staff 
position  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  and 
this,  the  masseuse  never  forgets. 

Upon  the  walls  of  her  living  room  hang 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO 
DRAW,  here  is  your 
opportunity  to  find 
out  how  much  talent  you 
have.  Test  your  natural 
sense  of  design,  propor- 
tion, color,  perspective, 
etc.,  with  our  simple 
scientific  Art  Ability 
Questionnaire.  Learn  if 
your  talent  is  worth  de- 
veloping. You  will  be 
frankly  told  what  your 
score  is. 

Federal  Graduates 
Are  Successful 

Many  Federal  School  stu- 
dents and  graduates — girls  as 
well  as  men — are  making 
$2,000,  $4,000,  $5,000,  and 
$6,000  yearly.  In  Commer- 
cial Art  work  you  can  earn  as 
mvch  as  a  man  of  equal  ability. 
Millions  are  paid  yearly  for 
illustrations  and  designs.  Learn 
at  home  in  spare  time.  The 
Federal  Course  contains  les- 
sons by  the  leading  artists, 
gives  you  personal  criticisms, 
and  leads  rapidly  to  practical 
work. 

Send  for  Free  Art  Questionnaire 

By  all  means  get  this  free 
test  —  send  now  for  your 
Questionnaire — and  we  will 
also  send  our  book,  "Your 
Future,"  showing  work  of 
Federal  Students  and  explain- 
ing the  course  in  detail.  Please 
state  age  and  occupation. 


Schqo(r-y 
^f&mnmialDesignmg 

116A  Federal  Schools  Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  Free  Art  Questionnaire  and  book, 
"Your  Future." 


Name  

Present 
Age  Occupation.. 


A  ddress . 
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JEANETTE    LOFF— POPULAR  STAR 


Sh-h-h  ! 

(a  secret!) 

Not  a  soul  will  know  just  -what  you  have  done  to 
make  your  hair  so  lovely!  Certainly  nobody  would 
dream  that  a  single  shampooing  could  add  such  beauty 
—such  delightful  lustre— such  exquisite  soft  tones! 

A  secret  indeed  — a  beauty  specialist's  secret!  But 
you  may  share  it,  too!  Just  one  Golden  Glint  Sham- 
poo* will  show  you  the  way!  At  your  dealers',  25c, 
or  send  for  free  sample! 

*(Note:  Do  not  con/use  this  with  other  shampoos 
that  merely  cleanse.  Golden  Glint  Shampoo  in 
addition  to  cleansing,  gives  your  hair  a  "tiny-tint" 
—a  -wee  little  hit— not  much— hardly  perceptible. 
But  how  it  does  bring  out  the  true  beauty  of 
your  own  individual  shade  of  hair!) 
  J.  W.  KOBI  CO.   


633  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.  L,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Please  send  a  free  sample. 

Name   


Address . 
City  


State. 


Color  of  my  hair. 


(Bewitching  EYES 


Maybelline  Eyelash  Darkener 
will  instantly  transform  your 
lashes  into  a  dark,  luxuriant 
fringe,  making  them  appear 
longer.  Harmless  and  easy  to 
use.  A  touch  of  Maybelline 
Eye  Shadow  to  your  eyelids 
will  add  depth,  beauty  and 
"expression."  Form  the 
brows  with  the  clean,  smooth 
Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil — 
then  you  will  have  re-made 
your  eyes  into  soulful  pools 
of  loveliness.  Insist  upon  the 
genuine  —  preferred  by  mil- 
lions for  over  fifteen  years. 
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wrrtf 

^bfESflOHUt 

Best  Instruction  Ever  Offered.  Easy 
as  AB  C.    Latest  Steps,  Fancy  Steps. 
Send  #1.98  for  complete  course. 
\    \*    Money  back  after  s  days  if  not  satisfied. 

'\\%  □  TAP  AND  CLOG    j    Mart  Xfot  the 

□  BALLROOM       \    course  desired. 

DANCEOCRAPH  DANCE  ART,  Inc. 

555  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Mme  Adele 
WONDEK 
PEEL  PASTE 

1-Day  Home  Treatment  for 
freckles,  pimples,  blackheads, 
enlarged  pores,  wrinkles,  pits, 
scars,  puffs.  Acne  condition  of 
back  and  shoulders.  Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives 
new  life  and  youth  to  aging  faces.  No  fail- 
ure, no  redness  afterwards.     Price  $5. 


DEPT.  38 
1005  BRACK  SHOPS 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


two  water  colors  done  by  Roy  Rodabaugh — 
or  Richard  Cromwell,  as  he  is  known  since 
"Tol'able  David".  It  was  Sylvia  who  first 
saw  talent  in  Richard,  and  talked  to  cast- 
ing directors  about  him.  Most  of  them 
smiled  at  her  enthusiasm.  Only  Harry 
Cohen,  of  Columbia  Pictures,  believed  in 
him  and  gave  Richard  his  big  chance. 

By  this  it  may  be  judged  that  the  part 
Sylvia  plays  in  the  affairs  of  the  film 
colony  is  not  that  of  just  an  ordinary  mas- 
seuse. Indeed,  after  ten  years  of  living, 
working  and  playing  among  the  stars  it 
was  impossible  that  her  analytical  mind 
should  not  have  acquired  the  ability  to  read 
filmland  and  film  players  as  easily  as  a 
children's  primer.  It  is  this  knowledge  of 
Hollywood  that  she  has  committed  to  paper 
— what  she  knows  of  the  intimate  lives  of 
the  stars.  Already  this  book  length  story, 
which  she  has  written,  is  appearing  serially 
in  a  popular  magazine. 

"Perhaps,"  she  laughed,  "I  may  find  my 


health  demands  an  immediate  trip  to 
Siberia  when  all  of  the  installments  have 
been  published.  For  I  have  told  the  truth 
about  Hollywood,  in  black  and  white — 
names  and  everything.  But  so  far,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they've  liked  it.  When 
Marie  Dressier  read  what  I'd  said  about 
her,  she  just  howled  with  glee  and  sent  out 
for  a  hundred  copies  to  distribute  among 
her  friends.  She  is  a  peach !  Norma  Shearer 
and  Irving  Thalberg  just  laughed  like  a 
couple  of  kids ;  they  loved  it.  Carmel 
Myers  thanked  me  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  and  Mary  Duncan  was  so  tickled  she 
presented  me  with  a  gold  cigarette  lighter  !" 

No,  Hollywood  doesn't  mind,  for  the 
only  wrong  Sylvia  can  ever  do  is  to  become 
ordinary  and  do  and  say  commonplace 
things.  Hollywood  shudders  only  at  the 
thought  that  she  might  possibly  some  day 
become  shy  and  sycophantic  and  join  in 
the  chorus  of  "yesses."  But  not  Sylvia — 
she  "noes"  her  onions ! 


The  Villains  Are  Coming! 

Continued  from  page  85 


this  game  to  stay  and  you  can't  stay  with- 
out B.O.  Appeal.  (B.O.  in  this  case  means 
Box  Office  and  is  not  a  plug  for  Lifebuoy 
soap.)  He  further  states  that  the  fellows 
whom  the  girls  go  for  in  the  last  reel  are 
the  ones  who  carry  said  B.O.  appeal. 

So,  hereafter,  when  you  see  him  come 
leaping  on  the  scene,  don't  sit  with  bated 
breath  waiting  for  him  to  start  something 
because  most  likely  he'll  only  start  necking. 

Wally  Beery  is  another  of  these  "now-he- 
is-now-he-isn't"  perils.  I  was  so  disheart- 
ened over  the  news  of  Chester's  reformation 
that  I  went  up  and  stuck  my  finger  in  Mr. 
Beery's  eye  hoping  to  get  some  concrete 
proof  of  his  diablerie  but  he  only  murmured 
something  about  "bad  manners"  and  went 
on  with  his  bridge  game.  I  pulled  a  knife 
and  a  poisoned  arrow  out  of  my  pocket  that 
Duncan  Renaldo  had  brought  me  back  from 
Africa,  hoping  to  see  at  least  a  glimmer  of 
interest.  But  no.  He  gazed  at  them  with 
lack-lustre  eyes. 

Everything  seemed  hopelessly  dull  and 
peaceful  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
dispiritedly  away  when  he  jumped  to  his 
feet  quivering  with  rage,  upset  the  bench 
(bridge  table)  and  shook  his  first  under  the 
astonished  nose  of  Robert  Mongomery. 
"Bob !"  he  roared,  "what  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  trumping  my  ace?" 

In  silent  sympathy  I  again  offered  him 
the  knife  and  poisoned  arrow  but  he  threw 
them  in  the  wrong  direction.  Bob  puckered 
up  his  face  until  he  looked  more  like  Stan 
Laurel  than  a  leading  man  and  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  me.  "How  can  I  keep 
my  mind  on  the  game  when  he  keeps  inter- 
rupting? And  what  actor  could  think  of 
bridge  when  you  and  Chester  are  getting 
an  interview  and  all  I'm  getting  is  a  bawl- 
ing out  ?" 

I  turned  to  the  disgruntled  Beery.  "If 
you'll  just  tell  me  about  the  gentle  art  of 
villainy  I'll  clear  out." 

"There's  no  art  to  it  except  the  art  of 
collecting  your  check  on  Saturday  night. 
The  bigger  the  check  is,  the  artier  I  get. 
If  they  paid  me  enough  and  guaranteed  to 
stand  the  cost  of  all  lawsuits  I'd  even  turn 
cannibal  and  feast  on  fresh  interviewers. 
Does  that  answer  you?" 

"Just  leaving,"  I  murmured.  Those  birds 
are  certainly  touchy. 

Mathew  Betz  is  the  pleasant  gent  who 
amused  himself  by  grinding  his  heel  onto 
Sue  Carol's  instep  while  dancing  with  her 
in  "Girls  Gone  Wild,"  the  lovable  ( ?)  man- 
ager of  Richard  Barthelmess  in  "The  Pat- 
ent Leather  Kid"  and  the  boy  friend  who 
scared  William  Haines  out  of  his  wits  in 


"Telling  the  World."  And  he  amused  him- 
self by  inciting  Wallace  Beery  to  head  a 
prison  riot  in  "The  Big  House." 

"I  used  to  play  comics  on  the  stage,"  he 
volunteered.  "And  one  Christmas  I  was 
in  Chicago  without  work  and  there  wasn't 
any  Santa  Claus  so  I  went  around  to  the 
old  Essanay  Company  and  got  a  job  men- 
acing Francis  X.  Bushman.  That  lasted 
about  a  year  and  then  I  went  back  to  New 
York  to  the  stage.  And  by  and  by  Chris- 
tie Cabanne  got  hold  of  me  and  turned  me 
into  a  dirty  guy  again,  and  I've  continued 
in  my  career  of  crime  ever  since.  I  think 
if  you  play  villains  with  your  tongue  in  your 
cheek — well,  you  get  a  little  different  slant 
on  such  gents,  don'tcha?" 


John  Davidson  is  really  the 
nice  young  man  he  looks  off 
the  screen,  despite  the  iniqu- 
itous parts  he  plays. 


He  glared  at  me  in  a  ferocious  manner 
and  I  immediately  started  dusting  off  my 
choicest  "yesses"  but  I  couldn't  forget  that 
"tongue-in-cheek"  business  and  bowed  my- 
self out  thinking  that  he  didn't  really  mean 
it  after  all. 

Monday  dawned  cloudy  and  gloomy.  A 
perfect  day  for  calling  on  the  last  two  of 
the  grade  A  villains  :  Fred  Kohler  and  Noah 
Beery.  Even  this  delightful  prospect  failed 
to  cheer  me.    I  had  a  premonition  of  dis- 
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Mat  hew  Betz  is  one  of  the 
meanest  men  on  the  screen — 
but  he  does  it  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek. 


aster.  And  well-grounded  it  was,  too.  For 
[  one  thing,  Mr.  Kohler  confused  me  with  one 
of  the  studio  publicity  men  and  didn't  bother 
to  take  me  to  lunch.  In  the  second  place — ■ 
but  here!    Read  it  and  weep. 

"I  started  with  the  old  Kalem  Company 
in  1909,"  he  boomed  in  a  voice  that  raised 
gooseflesh  along  my  susceptible  spine.  "I 
went  on  playing  juveniles  for  years  and  the 
pickings  were  pretty  lean.  Then  I  realized 
there  were  millions  of  juveniles  in  the  busi- 
ness but  only  a  few  heavies.  So  I  turned 
villain  and  things  began  looking  up." 

"Do  you  intend  to  continue  treading  the 
path  of  iniquity  ?"  I  queried. 

"Now  that  they're  featuring  me,  I  hope 
j  for  something  a  little  better."  And  then  it 
was  that  my  direst  forebodings  were  real- 
ized. Then  it  was  that  the  blood  changed 
to  water  in  my  veins  and  my  hair  turned 
suddenly  white.  For  the  man  who  has 
threatened  the  virtue  of  more  heroines  than 


Marie  Dressier  to  embark  on  a  new  career 
of  shining  glory  and  reach  new  tops — via 
the  precious  laughter  route.  If  you  cannot 
dazzle  them  with  beauty  or  awe  them  with 
mighty  drama,  then  give  them  laughter, 
and  the  audience  adores  you  still !  But 
the  Marys,  the  Glorias,  the  Maes,  the 
Normas  shudder  to  see  themselves  hilari- 
ously ridiculous.  It's  marvellous  for  Marie, 
oh,  yes — but  for  them — well,  really  ! 

Even  when  they've  slipped  a  trifle  down 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  these  starry  ones 
always  envision  themselves  in  triumphant 
come-back.  But  not  in  the  way  Marjorie 
Rambeau  did  it,  rather  in  the  way  that 
Ruth  Chatterton  achieved  it.  Ruth  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  hectic  ex-starry 
hopes  in  Hollywood. 

It  isn't  really  any  easier  for  the  men. 
They  fret  and  fuss  as  much  as  the  women 
do,  when  they  suddenly  realize  their  heads 
have  bumped  against  the  ceiling  and  they 
must  begin  coming  down. 

Menjou  had  a  dreadful  time  and  a  jolly 
old  persecution  complex  for  months,  until 
Dame  Fortune  slipped  him  another  chance. 
There  are  a  hundred  men  in  Hollywood 
today  who  envy  Menjou  with  all  their 
souls — Dame  Fortune  hasn't  given  them  a 


any  villain  in  pictures — the  man  who  has 
hung  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
sterling  reputations  of  all  our  best  heroes — 
the  man  who — listen !  "When  I  signed  this 
contract  I  said  to  Jack  Warner,  'I  don't 
care  what  kind  of  parts  you  give  me  to  play. 
You  can  make  me  out  the  dirtiest  kind  of  a 
villain  if  only  at  the  end  you'll — no,  I  don't 
want  the  girl — if  only  at  the  end  you'll  give 
me  a  baby  to  croon  to  or  a  horse  to  love 
that  I  can  slip  a  lump  of  sugar  to — '  " 

I'm  sorry,  folks,  but  there's  a  limit  to 
what  even  a  writer  can  bear.  After  all, 
this  isn't  a  play — and  the  story  just  can't  go 
on. 

There  was  only  one  left.  Noah  Beery. 
My  heart  was  in  my  boots  after  the  Kohler 
episode  and  Noah  was  in  the  hospital.  I 
made  my  way  thitherward.  The  sun 
showed  a  little  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds 
and  despite  myself  my  spirits  rose  a  trifle. 
"After  all,"  I  reflected,  "he's  pretty  weak 
after  his  operation  and  if  he  shows  signs  of 
reforming  I'll  just  choke  him  and  leave  him 
there  in  hopes  he'll  die  before  they  find 
him." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  want  with  me 
here?"  Noah  snapped  when  I  was  ushered 
into  his  presence.  A  promising  beginning, 
certainly. 

"Mr.  Beery,"  I  began  in  a  wheedling 
voice,  "you're  a  screen  villain,  aren't  you  ?" 

"I  am,  sir,"  he  roared,  "and  by  gad  I 
intend  to  remain  one.  My  one  concern  over 
this  illness  is  the  fear  that  I've  lost  the  best 
part  of  my  entire  career.  In  this  new 
picture  I  was  supposed  to  stick  pins  in  the 
baby,  cut  my  father's  eyelids  off  while  my 
mother  looked  on  and  in  the  last  reel  I 
cut  the  heart  right  out  of  my  wife  and  then 
strangle  my  mother  to  death  for  trying 
to  interfere.    Now  get  out !" 

Allah  be  praised.  Outside  the  sun  had 
triumphed  over  the  clouds.  Birds  were 
singing.  It  almost  seemed  that  the  balmy 
breeze  wafted  the  odor  of  the  hibiscus  all 
the  way  from  Florida.  And  so  beneficent 
was  my  mood  over  the  discovery  of  just 
one  dyed-in-the-wool  villain — one  man  with 
good  old  red  blood  in  his  veins — one  who 
has  withstood  all  assaults  on  his  villainy 
and  all  efforts  at  reformation — that,  in  a 
burst  of  generosity,  I  mentally  forgave  Fred 
Kohler  for  the  oversight  regarding  lunch ! 


second  chance.  Bill  Hart  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this.  Bill  is  rich,  Bill  doesn't 
need  to  work,  but  being  out  of  the  game 
sears  his  very  soul. 

We  heard  a  lot  about  Conway  Tearle 
staging  a  come-back,  but  it's  a  mild,  modest 
little  come-back  that  will  never  satisfy 
Conway.  Many  a  male  Hollywood  star 
thinks  Valentino  was  lucky  to  die  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  before  that  dreadful 
question,  "Where,  after  the  top?"  came 
up  for  him. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  is  in  a  like  quandary. 
So  difficult  to  know  where  to  go  from  here ! 
And  the  very  fact  that  a  Doug  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  has  risen  to  amazing  success,  makes 
dad's  pride  in  his  son  a  matter  of  strange 
self-communing. 

Most  of  the  men  talk  about  becoming 
directors.  If  all  the  actors  who  expect  to 
become  directors  when  they  are  through 
as  stars  achieve  their  desire,  there  will  be 
enough  to  populate  all  Hollywood.  Rich- 
ard Dix  expects  to  become  a  director,  for 
instance.  John  Gilbert  once  told  me  he 
would  probably  become  a  producer  when 
his  acting  days  were  over.  And  they  all 
envy  Ramon  Novarro,  who  seems  to  be 
achieving  what  so  many  of  them  meant  to 
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How  do  Dancers 
Manage? 

The  professional  engagements  of  a  dancer 
I  make  no  allowance  for  the  trying  time 
of  a  woman's  monthly  sickness.  Menstru- 
ating must  not  interfere  with  her  easy, 
effortless  performance. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  stage  career 
was  closed  to  any  woman  whose  periods 
were  too  severe.  But  this  handicap  has 
now  been  removed.  Women  of  the  stage 
(and  a  million  others)  use  Midol. 

What  is  Midol?  It  isn't  some  sinister 
drug.  It  isn't  even  a  narcotic.  In  fact, 
is  as  harmless  as  the  aspirin  you  take  for 
a  headache.  But  one  little  tablet  stops  all 
discomfort  five  to  seven  minutes  after 
it  is  swallowed!  And  if  you  anticipate 
your  time  and  take  Midol  just  before, 
you  won't  have  even  that  first  twinge  of 
periodic  pain. 

So,  the  time  of  month  doesn't  bother 
the  dancer  who  has  learned  to  rely  on 
Midol.  She  is  always  in  line,  on  time,  on 
her  -  toes  and  smiling.  This  merciful 
medicine  protects  her  from  the  possibility 
of  such  pain  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  It 
brings  complete  comfort,  and  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  natural,  normal  men- 
strual process.  So,  it's  folly  for  any  woman 
to  suffer  at  any  stage  of  her  monthly- 
period.  Any  drugstore  has  the  slim  little 
box  that  tucks  in  your  purse.  Just  ask 
for  Midol. 


After  Success — What? 

Continued  from  page  33 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLANP. 
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SCREENL AND 


¥§ICE 

NOW!  you  can  have 
The  VOICE  you  want! 


TOO/o 

Improvement 
Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal 
organ — not  with  singing  lessons — 
but  by  fundamentally  sound  and 
scientifically  correct  silent  exer- 
cises . .  .  and  absolutely  guaran- 
tee  to  improve  any  singing  or 
speaking  voice  at  least  100% 
. . .  Write  for  wonderful  voice 
book — sent  free.  Learn  WHY 
you  can  now  have  the  voice 
you  want.  No  literature  sent 
to  anyone  under  17  years  un- 
less signed  by  parent. 

No  matter  how  hopeless 
your  case  may  seem — send 
at  once  for  free  Voice  Book. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  u-is 
300  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Voice  Book 


Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  13-18 
308  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Please  Bend  me  FREE  end  without  obligation.  Prof. 
Feuchtlnger's  new  book,  "Physical  Voice  Culture." 
1  have  checked  subject  in  which  1  am  moBt  interested. 

□  Weak  Voice  □  Singing  □  Stammering  □  Speaking 
Name 


Address 

City 


State 


Age 


achieve,  getting  into  the  directing  end 
before  the  acting  era  has  passed. 

Pola  Negri  had  a  time  fighting  her  way 
back  to  picture  significance.  She  worked 
and  studied  for  it,  developed  a  fine  voice 
and  almost  accentless  English,  planned, 
schemed,  and  finally  won  her  contract  with 
Pathe.  Pola  is  impatient  to  discover  this 
new  top  in  talking  pictures  which  she  is 
so  confident  she  can  reach.  But  Pola 
knows  that  unless  her  first  talking  picture 
is  a  sensational  success,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  remained  in  Europe.  A 


second-rate  success  won't  do.  Newer, 
younger  foreign  actresses  coming  into  films 
now  can  win  success  in  pictures  that  would 
be  deemed  a  failure  for  Pola.  Because  so 
very  much  is  expected  from  the  top. 

A  cruel  and  treacherous  profession,  these 
pictures,  just  as  treacherous  to  the  starry 
ones  as  to  the  rest,  if  not  more  so,  because 
those  who  have  never  risen  too  high  main- 
tain their  footing  so  much  longer,  the 
journey  down  is  so  much  shorter. 

There  isn't  anywhere  to  go  after  the  top, 
except  down! 


A  Hula  Party  in  Hollywood 

Continued  from  page  61 


many  others   of  equal   fame  and  lustre. 

Gavin  Gordon  was  talking  to  Leni  Sten- 
gel over  in  a  corner,  and,  not  having  met 
her  before  and  catching  her  name  badly, 
was  trying  to  find  out  if  she  was  really 
married,  and  Leni  was  enjoying  herself 
hugely,  teasing  him,  until  her  husband 
came  up  and  had  to  be  introduced,  but 
Gavin  took  it  big,  and  all  three  had  a 
laugh  over  it. 

The  Sisters  G.  somehow  hadn't  made 
the  grade  in  pictures,  nobody  could  quite 
tell  why,  unless  it  was  their  German  ac- 
cent ;  and  they  were  going  back  to  New 
York  for  a  new  show,  they  said.  The 
Count  had  brought  them. 

Dorothy  Mackaill's  charming  mamma 
had  come  with  her,  and  after  some  coax- 
ing she,  too,  consented  to  dance  for  us ! 
She  had  once  been  on  the  stage  herself, 
she  told  us ;  and  one  could  believe  it,  for 
there  was  good  technique  as  well  as  grace 
in  her  dancing. 

Then  Dorothy  revealed  how  very  tal- 
ented indeed  she  is,  for  she  played  a  duet 
on  the  piano  with  Murray  Smith,  and  sang 
also  again. 

We  found  Patsy  Ruth  Miller  unwont- 
edly  quiet,  and  we  asked  her  if  she  was 
afraid  of  our  misquoting  her,  but  she  said 
no,  she  really  was  that  way  sometimes, 
believe  it  or  not. 

Sylvia  Sidney  we  found  all  wrapped  up 
in  her  picture  work.  How  she  will  ever 
have  time  to  fall  in  love,  as  all  the  Holly- 
wood actresses  do,  we  didn't  see. 

There  was  a  good  joke  on  her  when, 
speaking  unwittingly  to  another  guest,  a 
newspaper  man,  she  said,  "Well,  I'm  never 
going  to  tell  an  interviewer  the  truth  !"  He 
went  on  baiting  her,  and  she  said  she 
wasn't  ever  going  to  state  for  publication 
a  single  thing  she  really  thought. 

Then  she  went  on  to  state  her  views 
on  a  number  of  things,  and  you  should  have 
seen  her  face  when  she  found  whom  she 
had  been  talking  to !  However,  she  was 
a  good  sport  and  finally  consented  to  laugh 
at  her  own  expense. 

"Well,  anyway,  I  think  a  lot  of  things  I 
haven't  told  you!"  she  said. 

Laura  La  Plante  was  looking  lovely  in 
her  gold,  pink  and  white  beauty,  and  John 
Murray  Anderson  declared  that  she  was  so 
exquisitely  white  that,  when  she  came  into 
the  room,  she  made  everybody  else  look 
positively  grimy. 

We  bade  Dorothy  goodbye  and  another 
Honolulu  vacation  soon,  and  wished  her  all 
the  happiness  in  the  world. 

FRANCES  STARR,"  said  Patsy,  "is 
giving  a  tea  today,  and  if  you  just 
knew  how  much  more  than  a  mere  tea  one 
of  Frances's  teas  is — no,  I  don't  mean  re- 
freshments ! — you'd  be  even  more  anxious 
than  you  are  to  go !  You  see,  you  always 
meet  the  most  interesting  people  and  hear 
the   most    interesting   talk   there   at  her 


house.    And  what  a  house !    Marvelous  !" 

What  a  house  was  right!  It  was  a 
beautiful  place,  a  sort  of  French  mansion, 
a  little  old-fashioned  if  one  counts  all  the 
new  Spanish  and  Italian  houses  in  Holly- 
wood, but  all  the  more  charming  for  that, 
set  catter-corner  across  a  big  lawn,  on  a 
corner — a  corner  that  is  a  hill,  with  lawns 
sloping  to  the  street. 

Within  it  is  just  as  picturesque  as  with- 
out, and  the  garden  with  its  swimming  pool 
is  the  loveliest  place  of  all. 

Miss  Starr,  whose  work  in  pictures  has 
placed  her  at  once  in  the  front  ranks  of 
stars,  was  looking  lovely  in  a  flowered 
chiffon  gown  with  a  wide  garden  hat. 
The  party  was  indeed  supposed  to  be  a 
garden  party,  but  somehow  the  guests  found 
themselves  for  the  most  part  in  little  groups 
in  the  big  drawing  room  and  library. 

Ruth  Chatterton  and  Ralph  Forbes  were 
among  the  first  people  we  met,  and  both 
had  loyally  brought  their  mammas  along ! 

However,  "brought"  isn't  exactly  the 
right  word,  since  both  Mary  Forbes  and 
Tillie  Chatterton — and  Ruth  calls  her  Til- 
lie,  too  ! — are  ladies  of  such  youthfulness 
of  manner  and  appearance  that  they  can 
quite  easily  be  imagined  as  bringing  them- 
selves. 

"Mother  is  much  younger  than  I  am," 
Ruth  confided,  when  her  mother  was  telling 
us  how  she  loved  going  up  in  airplanes. 

"Mary  Forbes  is  always  a  lovely  figure," 
Patsy  confided.  "She  is  so  straight  and 
graceful,  and  her  gray  hair  is  so  becoming." 

Jack  King  and  his  mother  also  were  pres- 
ent. And  there  were  other  mothers  there, 
too,  and  though  all  talked  of  their  children, 
there  wasn't  a  single  casualty. 

Virginia  Hammond  and  Cissie  Loftus 
were  there,  too,  and  both  of  them  are 
mothers.  Miss  Hammond's  son's  name  is 
Hammond  Hammond,  and  he  wants  to  be 
a  director  some  day.  He  is  in  Paris  now, 
in  school,  but  his  mother  is  bringing  him 
home  to  place  him  in  the  same  school,  over 
in  Catalina,  which  Hedda  Hopper's  son 
attends.  Miss  Loftus'  son's  name  is  Peter, 
and  he  is  managing  a  theatre  now,  though 
he  is  very  young. 

We  met  Robert  Vignola,  who  told  us 
that  he  had  played  the  father  of  Miss 
Starr  in  her  first  amateur  performance  in 
Albany,  New  York.  She  was  only  a  child, 
then,  but  so  talented  that  it  was  also  her 
last  amateur  play,  inasmuch  as  the  critics 
were  so  delighted  with  her  that  a  Broad- 
way producer  came  down  to  see  her  and 
signed  her  for  Broadway  roles. 

"Most  teas  have  no  men,"  said  Grace 
LaRue,  "but  I  like  tea  and  I  like  men — 
no,  I  don't  mean  just  in  that  order,  either 
— and  so  this  occasion  is  quite  perfect." 

Hale  Hamilton,  Miss  LaRue's  hus- 
band, was  there,  too,  and  Edward  G. 
Robinson  and  his  wife,  Gladys  Lloyd,  Lois 
Wilson,  Martin  Flavin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob 
Wagner,  Mervyn  LeRoy,  and  many  others. 
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Frances  Starr  is  new  to  Holly- 
wood, but  already  she  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  hostesses 
in  the  film  colony. 


We  sat  in  a  corner  and  had  our  tea  with 
Lois  Wilson,  who  told  us  how  generous 
Leatrice  Joy  had  been  to  her. 

"She  wrote  me  the  other  day,"  explained 
Lois,  "offering  me  a  play  that  she  has  been 
cherishing  for  two  or  three  years  for  her- 
self, but  saying  that,  as  I  am  going  along 
so  nicely  now,  and  as  she  is  rather  absorbed 
in  the  stage,  I  am  welcome  to  this  good 
vehicle." 

Just  as  we  were  leaving,  James  Rennie 
came  in,  handsome  as  ever.  We  at  least 
had  a  chance  to  say  hello  to  this  actor, 
who  is  a  favorite  with  everybody  who 
knows  him. 

THIRTY-ONE  years  married,  and 
we're  having  a  party  to  celebrate !" 
Mrs.  Cawthorn,  wife  of  Joseph  Cawthorn, 
and  herself  famous  professionally  as 
Queenie  Vassar,  called  to  me  over  the 
telephone. 

Patsy  and  I  were  delighted  to  go,  the 
Cawthorns'  parties  are  always  so  enjoyable. 

We  didn't  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cawthorn 
posing  with  their  arms  around  each  other 
or  anything  like  that.  As  Patsy  pointed 
out,  the  thirty-one  years  spoke  for  them- 
selves. 

It  looked  inside  the  house  as  though 
everybody  in  the  world  they  knew  had  sent 
flowers. 

"Enough  for  a  wedding  or  a  funeral !" 
commented  Joe,  roguishly. 

And  Joe  was  as  gay  as  though  it  had 
been  their  first  anniversary. 

Mrs.  Cawthorn,  handsome  in  a  blue 
evening  gown,  was  wearing  a  diamond 
pendant,  which,  when  unfolded,  became  a 
lorgnette — of  course  Joe's  gift. 

Joe  hadn't  been  very  well,  and  as  he  went 
hastening  from  one  guest  to  another,  his 
wife  scolded  him. 

"What  are  you  doing,  moving  around  so 
much?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  a  checker  player  and  it's  my 
move !"  retorted  Joe. 

Genevieve  Tobin  and  Phillips  Holmes 
represented  the  younger  generation,  and 
came  with  their  mothers.  Genevieve's  sis- 
ter Vivian,  by  the  way,  is  coming  west 
soon. 

P.  G.  Wodehouse  and  his  wife  were 
there,  and  other  guests  included  Grace 
LaRue  and  Hale  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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The  Wonderstoen  way  of  removing  needless  liainstho 

Refined  Methodforthe  Refined  Woman. This  rnaBiC 
rosy  disc  erases  hair  as  easily  as  you  erase  a  pencil 
mark.  Just  rotate  Wonderstoen  over  the  skin  and  whisk 
the  hair  away,  leaving  the  skin  hair-tree,  velvety- 
smooth.  Benin's  Wonderstoen  is  guaranteed  not  to 
contain  Sulphides  or  poisons. 
So  sate,  physicians  prescribe 
it.  It  is  clean,  odorless,  sani- 
tary, economical  and  always 
ready  tor  use.  Millions  of 
women  the  world  over  employ 


NEEDLESS  HAIR 

tin-,  riio'lcrn  method  for  f;ra.,intf  hair,  and  thou  and  r  of 
unsolicited  testimonials  from  grateful  usera  prove  its 
Buccess.  Wonderstoen  ha.s  been  In  use  for  many  years. 
Bellin's  Wonderstoen  deluxe  (for  arms  and  legB)  $3. 
Benin's  Wonderstoen  Facial  (for  chin,  cheeks  and 
upper  lip  $1.25.  On  sale  at  department  stores,  drug 
and  perfume  shops,  or  direct 
from  manufacturer  (add  10c 
postage  with  each  order). 
Bellin's  Wonderstoen  Co., 

1123  Broadway.  N.Y. 
Dept.  H.  11      Free  Booklet. 


Freckles 

VANISH   LIKE  MAGIC 


■p  EMOVE  those  embarrassing  freckles. 
J-*'  Surprise  your  friends  with  a  new 
velvety  soft,  crystal  clear  complexion. 
You  can  —  with  Stillman's  Freckle 
Cream.  It  bleaches  them  out  while 
you  sleep.  Done  so  quickly  and  easily 
— secretly  too.  The  first  jar  proves  its 
magic  worth.    At  all  drug  stores. 

Stillmans  Zf) 

Freckle  Cream  t/U 

Removes  Freckles — Whitens  Skin 


F^^"„     1  The  Stillman  Company. 

IneJ?cTl  Aurora,   III..  U.  S.  A. 

■  PflOrtlt'  ■  Beauty  Dept.  24,  send  free  ■ 

l^^^tf1  booklet.     Tells  why  you  have 

■^^^^^^  freckles — how  to  remove  them.  ■ 

I Miss.  Mr. 
or  Mrs   ■ 
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$$  Photoplay  Ideas  $$ 

For  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures 

Accepted  in  any  form  for  revision,  criticism. 
Copyright  and  submission  to  studios 

Not  a  school — no  courses  or  books  to 
sell.  You  may  be  just  as  capable  of 
writing  acceptable  stories  as  thousands 
of  successful  writers.  Original  plots  and 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted.  Plots  ac- 
cepted in  any  form.  Send  for  free  book- 
let giving  full  details. 

Universal  Scenario  Company 

(Established  1917) 
504  Meyer  Bldg.,  Western  and  Sierra  Vista 
Hollywood.  California 


Make  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Wour  CareerP 

This  two  billion  dollar  industry  offers 
splendid  opportunities 

171?  1717    tfi\t\lf  "rlbho-youanquilirVquickly 
rlUlEt    DUUIl  .hrough  our  umpl.fVd  method 
1  Motion  Picture  Cameraman  and  Projectionist 
□"Still"  Photographer  and  Photo  Finisher 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
10  West  33rd  St.  (DepL60 1  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Price  includes  round  trip 
ocean  passage,  transportation  abroad, 
hotels,  meals,  sightseeing  and  tips. 
Itineraries  to  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Write  for  freebooklet,  "E256" 

THE  TRAVEL  GUILD,  Inc. 
180  North  Michigan,  Chicago  J 
521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


New  beauty  ^Discovery 


RAE  JUVENAY  now  presents  American  women  with  a 
great  new  skin  culture  discovery  that  has  amazed  the 
most  severe  beauty  critics  of  the  Continent.  An  ingenious 
little  suction  cup  moved  over  the  face  instantly  evacuates 
the  deepest  skin  pores  and  leaves  the  skin  immaculately 
clean.  The  smooth,  rounded  flange  of  this  suction  cup,  at 
the  same  time,  kneads  the  nourishing  cream  deep  into  the 
tissue  and  draws  a  richer  blood  supply  to  the  skin  surface. 

It  brings  a  natural  ruddy  glow  into  even  the  most  sallow 
cheeks  and  revitalizes  the  skin  with  a  charming  beauty 
that  is  almost  unbelievable.  This  revitalizing  power  of  the 
vacuum  suction  cup  used  with  Rae  Juvenay  cream  is  so 
effective  that  it  even  smooths  out  wrinkle  lines  with  faith- 
ful daily  application.  Yet  the  complete  Ensemble  is  priced 
at  only  $2.50,  cream  $1.50,  suction  cup  $1.00.  If  your 
favorite  department  store  cannot  supply  you,  send  check, 
money  order,  or  currency  direct  to  us  and  your  order  will 
be  mailed  same  day  it  arrives.  If  you  do  not  ^instantly 
agree  that  this  is  the  finest  facial  combination  you  have 
ever  possessed,  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded 
without  question.  HARRIETTE  ARMS  LABORATORIES 
544  Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


$- ALWAYS  HAVE  LUCK!-$ 

Unlucky  in  Money  Games, 
Love  or  Business?  You  should 
carry  a  pair  of  genuine 
MYSTIC  BRAHMA  RED 
LIVE  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC 
LODESTONES.  Rare,  Am- 
azing, Compelling,  Attract- 
ive these  LIVE  LODE- 
STONES  are  carried  by 
Occult  Oriental  people  as  a 
POWERFUL  LUCKY 
CHARM,  one  to  prevent  Bad  Luck,  Evil  and  Misfortune, 
and  the  other  to  attract  much  Good  Luck,  Love,  Happi- 
ness and  Prosperity.  Special  only  $1.97  for  the  two. 
With  valuable  instructions  FREE.  Pay  postman  $1.97 
and  15c  postage  on  delivery.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded. You  can  be  LUCKY!  Order  yours  TODAY! 
Dept.  739.  P.  S.  BUREAU,  General  P.  O.  Box  72.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 
NOTICE!  We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  these  genuine  Mystic 
Brahma  Lode  stones  are  ALIVE!  Just  what  you  want,  for  they 
are  the  REAL  THING.  POWERFUL,  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC!  GET 
YOURS  NOW!  ! 
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^This  Lash  Cosmetic 

DEFIES 
DUPLICATION 

EVERY  effort  made  to 
copy  this  wonderful 
liquid  mascara  has  beenafail' 
ure  Kathenne  Mac  Donald's 
Lash  Cosmetic  —  which  is 
used  by  the  stars  of  Holly- 
wood—  is  the  only  one  that 
leaves  your  lashes  soft  and 
silky,  yet  is  positively  waterproof.  Cry  proof.  ..rainproof... 
no  water  can  make  it  streak  or  run,  yet  it  gives  no  hint 
of  artificiality.  Contains  no  varnish,  so  cannot  flake  nor 
break  your  lashes.  Easily  removed  with  cold  cream. 
Handy  purse  size  gold  capped  bottle,  black  or  brown,  $i 

IKATIH IERIIWIE  MCDONALD'S 
LASH 

COSMETIC 


Kathenne  MacDonald,  Holly  wood,  Calif. 


(  WATCRPdOOF 


Advert 


Make  money  irt  advertising.  Krepare  quickly  curing  spare 
time.  Also  earn  while  you  learn.  No  experience  necessary. 
New  easy  method.  Nothing  else  like  it.  Send  at  once  for 
free  booklet — "Win  Success  in  Advertising",  and  full 
particulars.  No  obligation. 

Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising 
3fi01    Michigan    Ave..     Dept.    4438.    Chicago.   U.  S.  A. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


98 


Size  16x20  inches 

Same  price  for  full 
length  or  bUBtform, 
groups,  landscapes 
pot  animals,  etc. ,  or 
enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  pic- 
ture. Safe  return  of  yoor  own 
original  photo  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  photo  or  snapshot  (any 
eize)  and  within  a  week  you  will 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargementsize  lfix20  in. guar- 
anteed fadeless.  Pay  postman 
98c  plus  postage  or  send  $1.00 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 

With 


Special  Offer 


additional  cost  a  hand  tint- 
to  ecnt.  Take  advantage 
of  thin  amazing  offer — send 
r  photo  today. 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 
900  W.  Lake  St.      Dept.  P-201  Chicago. 


How  To  Obtain 


A  Better  Looking  Nose 

Improve  Tour  Personal  Appearance 

My  free  book  tells  you  how  I  guarantee 
to  improve  the  shape  of  your  nose  by 
remolding  the  cartilage  and  fleshy  parts, 
quickly,  safely,  and  painlessly,  or  re- 
fund your  money.  The  very  fine,  pre- 
cise adjustments  which  only  my  new 
patented  Model  25  Nose  Shaper  pos- 
sesses, make  results  satisfactory  and 
lasting.  Worn  night  or  day.  Over  100- 
000  users.  Send  for  free  book  to 
M.  TRXLETY,  Pioneer  Noseshaping 
Specialist,  Dept.  251,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


VARICOSE  VEINS 


SWOLLEN  THICK  SHAPELESS  LEGS 

EUROPE'S  Latest  Appliance 

FREIKA  ELASTIC  STOCKING 

Rubberless,  of  fine  mercerized  web  material. 
Invisible  under  finest  silk  hose.  Porous,  Com- 
fortable, Hygienic,  Washable.  SEND  FOR 
FOLDER.  Sole  Agents  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
THIEMANN,  BOETTCHER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

2020  BROADWAY,  Dept.  87,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


Tony  Moreno,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
Breese,  Jane  Gray,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Warner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jean  Hersholt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Meighan,  June  Walker,  Laura  Hope 
Crews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Santley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lumsden  Hare  and  many  others. 

"I  think  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  women  in  the  world,"  re- 
marked Patsy. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  holding  court,  as  she 
always  does,  with  a  dozen  people  around 
her. 

A  rival  attraction  was  Leon  Errol,  with 
his  stories,  which  are  quite  as  funny  as 
his  professionally  tottering  legs ;  and  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  too,  held  us  spellbound  with 
his  amusing  talk. 

"Do  you  know,"  Mrs.  Cawthorn  came 
over  to  confide  to  us,  "that  Grace  LaRue 
made  that  marvelous  evening  dress  she  has 
on?  She  is  as  clever  at  designing  clothes 
as  she  is  at  singing.  And  she  loves  to 
sew !" 

The  Cawthorns  received  some  lovely 
gifts,  including,  from  Antonio  Moreno  and 
his  wife,  a  unique  set  of  after-dinner  coffee 
cups  of  porcelain,  each  "with  its  tiny  porce- 
lain tray  attached  bearing  an  ashholder. 

Tommy  Meighan  and  his  wife,  Frances 
Ring,  appear  more  devoted  to  each  other 
than  ever.  She  is  his  business  adviser, 
you  know,  and  he  never  takes  any  action 
without  her. 

Both  are  bridge  fiends,  and  as  soon  as 
the  party  settled  down,  Tommy  and  his 
wife  sought  a  table,  dragging  along  two 
other  bridge  hounds. 

Elsie  Janis  and  Louise  Dresser,  also  Wil- 
liam LeBaron,  sent  nowers  and  regrets. 
Louise  couldn't  come  because  she  was  just 
bringing  her  mother  home  that  day  from 
the  sanitarium,  but  she  telephoned  happily 
that  it  was  like  a  miracle  the  way  her 
mother  had  improved — that  she  could  walk 
now. 

Somebody  suggested  that  Louise's  moth- 
er be  sent  a  wheel  chair. 

"Oh,  she  wouldn't  look  at  it !"  remarked 
Airs.  Cawthorn.  "She  walked  out  of  the 
sanitarium,  said  she  had  been  wheeled  in, 
but  she  proposed  to  step  out  on  her  own 
two  feet!" 

Mr.  LeBaron's  note  with  his  flowers  had 
read :  "You  deserve  all  your  years  of  mar- 
ried life!" 

"Sounds  like  a  dirty  crack  to  me!"  com- 
mented Leon  Errol. 

But  Mrs.  Cawthorn  flew  to  Mr.  Le- 
Baron's defense. 

"He's  known  us  for  years,  and  he  knows 
that  we  have  been  happy  together,"  she 
retorted.  "And  we  like  that  note,  don't 
we,  Joe?" 

Some  of  us  danced  to  the  music  of  the 
radio,  after  supper,  and  Joe  Cawthorn  was 
coaxed  into  singing  some  of  his  old  songs. 

Speaking  of  dancing,  we  were  chatting 
with  Mrs.  Cawthorn,  and  she  told  us  about 
dancing  with  a  gigolo  in  Nice  a  few  sea- 
sons ago. 

"He  asked  me  in  half-hearted  fashion," 
she  said,  "thinking.  I  suppose,  'Here's  just 
another  middle-aged  lady  for  me  to  drag 
around.'  But  presently  we  were  doing  the 
most  intricate  steps.  'Why,'  the  gigolo 
said  in  surprise,  'you  have  danced  much !' 
'Yes,'  I  told  him,  'I  have  been  a  dancer 
nearly  all  my  life  !'  " 

It  was  such  a  charming  evening,  alto- 
gether, that  we  left,  wishing  our  host  and 
hostess,  with  all  our  hearts,  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 

EVERYBODY  is  staying  very  late  at 
the  beach  this  year,  and  more  movie 
people  than  ever  are  living  there  summer 
and  winter,"  remarked  Patsy.  "Ernst 
Lubitsch  adores  the  beach,  although,  odd 
to  say,  he  seems  to  prefer  his  swimming 
pool  to  the  ocean." 


Patsy  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  Santa 
Monica,  to  a  luncheon  which  Mr.  Lubitsch 
was  giving,  with  Ona  Munson  and  her 
mother  aiding  in  receiving  and  entertain- 
ing. Everybody  is  saying  that  Ona  and 
Mr.  Lubitsch  are  engaged,  and  they  neither 
admit  nor  deny  it,  but  they  do  seem  very 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  Ona's  mother 
admitted  to  me  that  they  were. 

Ona  and  her  sweet  mother  greeted  us, 
along  with  our  host,  Ona  having  just 
dashed  out  of  the  water,  having  been  swim- 
ming in  the  pool  with  Mr.  Lubitsch.  She 
had  donned  some  pretty  silk  print  pajamas, 
and  declared  that  she  felt  warmer  than 
she  had  before  she  went  into  the  water. 

"The  trouble  with  the  beach  is,"  she  said, 
"that  everybody  expects  you  to  be  ready 
to  dive  into  the  sea  at  a  moment's  notice, 
whereas  I  love  to  get  my  swimming  all 
done  up  for  the  day  early  in  the  morning." 

We  met  Dorothy  Jordan  there  with  Don- 
ald Dillaway.  He  worked  in  his  first  pic- 
ture with  her,  and  they  have  been  great 
friends  ever  since. 

"Dorothy  is  a  girl  of  staunch  friend- 
ships," Patsy  confided.  "She  and  Ona  have 
been  friends  a  long  time.  Ona  got  her  her 
first  chance  on  the  stage  and  her  first 
chance  in  the  movies,  and  gave  her  dancing 
lessons  as  well.  Ona  didn't  tell  me,  but 
Dorothy  told  me,  most  gratefully.  She  is 
a  truly  lovely  little  girl." 

Jesse  Lasky  came  over  to  go  swimming 
and  have  lunch,  and  Buster  Keaton  and 
Harpo  Marx  were  there,  too. 

We  asked  Harpo  to  do  his  chest  ex- 
pansion stunt  which  he  does  in  vaudeville. 
He  expands  his  chest  amazingly,  while  his 
abdomen  completely  disappears.  He  said 
that  once  he  overdid  the  stunt  on  the  stage, 
and  his  trousers  dropped  off ! 

Frances  Starr  was  among  the  guests, 
and  of  course  took  a  couple  of  swims  dur- 
ing the  afternoon. 

Vicki  Baum,  author  of  "Grand  Hotel," 
was  a  guest,  and  declared  she  thought  Hol- 
lywood an  ideal  place  for  writing. 

"But  she  doesn't  know  too  many  people 
yet,"  confided  Patsy.  "Wait  until  she 
does,  and  they  call  her  up  and  swoop 
down  upon  her  at  all  times  of  day  and 
night,  in  the  informal  Hollywood  manner. 
Then  we'll  see  what  she  says  about  work- 
ing here!" 

She  had  come  with  her  husband,  Rich- 
ard Lert,  who  doesn't  speak  any  English, 
but  Miss  Baum  and  Mr.  Lubitsch  inter- 
preted for  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Lukas  were  guests, 
and  Samson  Raphaelson,  Edgar  Allan 
Woolf,  Nora  Gregor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Vajda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Straus,  and 
others. 

Some  of  the  guests  gathered  in  the 
house,  but  most  of  us  preferred  the  beach 
lot,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  in  front  of 
Lubitsch's  home. 

Luncheon  was  served  a  la  buffet,  with 
fruit  for  dessert.  Fruit  is  much  liked  by 
Mr.  Lubitsch,  who  always  has  a  huge  plate 
of  it  on  the  living  room  table. 

Ona  declared  that  she  never  looked  at 
Mr.  Lubitsch  that  he  wasn't  eating  a 
peach  or  a  plum ! 

Out  in  the  surf,  we  found  that  Lady 
June  Inverclyde,  who  wore  a  royal  blue 
bathing  suit,  which  set  off  her  blond  beauty 
nicely,  beat  everyone  else  at  swimming. 

There  were  ping-pong  as  well  as  swim- 
ming, and  Paul  Lukas  proved  himself 
champion  of  the  former  game. 

Dorothy  Hall  was  there,  too.  She  had 
just  opened  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  in  Los 
Angeles  in  "The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  for 
It,"  having  recently  come  from  New  York, 
and  she  said  she  loved  the  California  hos- 
pitality. 

Mr.  Lubitsch  is  the  most  retiring  and 
modest  of  men,  but  we  did  manage  to 
corner  him  for  a  chat,  and  found  his  the- 
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ories  and  ideas  about  picture  making  just 
as  interesting  as  we  had  expected  them 
to  be.  - 

When  we  left  his  hospitable  roof,  the 
sun  had  begun  to  sink  beyond  the  sea. 

"'"pHIS  Week's  Attraction,  Olsen  and 
1  Johnson.  Next  week,  Three  or  Four 
Marx  Brothers !" 

That  was  one  of  the  signs  which  greeted 
Billy  and  Ella  Wickersham,  Patsy  and 
me,  as  we  entered  the  driveway  leading  up 
to  the  home  of  John  P.  Medbury  and  his 
charming  wife.  Medbury,  you  know,  not 
only  is  a  journalist,  but  he  writes  gags 
for  picture  comedies. 

"Our  host  never  works  with  the  meter 
on,"  remarked  Ella  Wickersham,  who,  you 
know,  is  the  beautiful  little  invalid  girl  in 
the  wheel  chair,  who  now  broadcasts  the 
parties  she  attends.  "His  wit  simply  over- 
flows at  all  times,  and  there  is  always  lots 
more  where  that  came  from." 

There  were  other  signs  for  a  laugh  on 
the  way  up  the  driveway,  and  so  everybody 
was  in  the  best  possible  humor  when  he 
arrived. 

"Leave  them  laughing  when  you  say 
goodbye  is  all  very  well,"  said  Jack  Oakie, 
whose  car  we  met  on  the  way  up,  "but 
'get  'em  laughing  the  minute  you  see  them' 
is  even  better." 

Some  of  the  guests,  we  found,  were  in 
informal  garb,  even  sports  clothes,  but 
others  wore  evening  clothes.  It  is  never 
quite  safe  to  believe  your  hostess  when 
she  says  "Informal"  in  Hollywood,  be- 
cause almost  certainly  some  guests  will  be 
wearing  evening  clothes. 

"I  suppose,"  remarked  Patsy  with  a  bit 
of  cattiness,  "that  some  girls  think  they 
will  walk  away  with  the  belle-of-the-ball 
honors  by  putting  one  over  and  wearing 
ball  dresses." 

Our  hostess  herself  was  looking  very 
chic  and  pretty  in  a  white  silk  sports  dress. 

Just  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Medbury  man- 
aged to  say  that  genial  "hello"  of  theirs 
to  everybody,  I  don't  know,  for  there  were 
something  like  two  hundred  guests  present, 
but  somehow  they  did,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Eddie  Buzzell  was  there,  and  Walter 
Catlett,  Groucho  and  Zeppo  Marx,  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson  and  Gladys  Lloyd,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Gleason,  Russell  Gleason, 
Harry  Myers  and  his  wife,  Rosemary 
Theby ;  Judith  Woods,  Mary  Brian,  Roscoe 
Ates  and  his  wife  and  daughter ;  William 
Boyd  and  Virginia  Whiting,  Racquel  and 
Rene  Torres,  Leo  Carrillo,  James  Durante, 
Ruth  Roland,  Roscoe  Arbuckle,  Harold 
MacGrath,  Ivan  Lebedeff,  George  Olsen, 
Chic  Johnson,  Claire  Whitney,  Victor  Mc- 
Laglen,  and  many  others. 

That  comic,  Joe  Lewis,  was  there,  too,, 
and  of  him  we  heard  many  interesting 
stories.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was 
of  his  days  when  he  worked  in  a  Chicago 
cafe.  Across  the  way  was  another  restau- 
rant which  wanted  his  services  as  an  enter- 
tainer, but  Joe  was  faithful  to  his  first 
employers  and  wouldn't  leave.  Whereupon, 
a  gang  hired  by  the  other  cafe  set  on  him 
and  beat  him  up  unmercifully. 

He  proved  very  amusing  at  the  party,  as 
were  also  Groucho  and  Zeppo  Marx,  al- 
though the  latter  two  said  they  couldn't  do 
much  without  their  two  brothers. 

Ruth  Roland  was  among  the  guests.  She 
had  just  returned  from  New  York  a  few 
days  previously.  She  said  she  had  been 
sick  in  bed  most  of  the  time  since  she 
returned,  due  to  a  terrific  sunburn  she  got 
while  swimming. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sunburn?"  de- 
manded Jack  Oakie,  " — you,  the  big  girl 
of  the  great  western  outdoors !" 

"I  guess  I  just  turned  tenderfoot  during 
those  fourteen  months  I  was  away,"  Ruth 
smiled. 

Ruth    said    that    she    had  particularly 


wanted  to  see  Coney  Island,  the  subway, 
and  a  few  other  New  York  landmarks. 

"Why  not  Grant's  tomb?"  we  inquired. 

"Oh,  it  would  be  too  noisy  there," 
George  Olsen  put  in. 

George  and  Ruth  sat  at  our  table  during 
supper,  and  reminisced  about  vaudeville. 
The  table  was  cleared,  and  they  were  left 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace — I  for- 
got to  say  that  supper  was  served  out-of- 
doors,  on  the  terrace,  in  the  moonlight, 
overlooking  all  Hollywood — still  talking, 
long  after  they  had  finished  eating. 

There  was  some  most  amusing  enter- 
tainment by  Leo  Carrillo,  Walter  Catlett, 
Olsen  and  Johnson,  Vernon  Rickard, 
Robert  Emmett  Keane,  and  others. 

Roscoe  Ates  did  a  funny  little  recitation, 
getting  John  Medbury  close  to  him,  as  he 
said  he  felt  embarrassed  and  wanted  some- 
body to  talk  to.  At  the  end  he  slapped 
John's  face  soundly,  and  John  looked 
around,  exclaiming  comically,  "And  I'm 
paying  for  it !" 

We  didn't  see  Mary  Brian  until  the 
party  was  nearly  over.  She  admitted  she 
had  been  sitting  on  the  veranda  all  even- 
ing with  a  nice  young  man,  but  she 
wouldn't  say  whom.  However,  we  imme- 
diately suspected  Russell  Gleason,  that 
newest  of  Hollywood  sheiks. 

A  few  of  the  guests  remained  indoors, 
but  most  of  us  preferred  the  big,  moonlit 
terrace,  with  its  lovely,  dimmed  electric 
lights. 

A  very  amusing  feature  of  the  party 
were  questionnaires  which  our  host  gave 
out  to  everybody.  These  had  questions 
like  the  following:  "Which  of  the  guests 
didn't  you  like  ?"  "Whom  would  you  have 
preferred?"  "How  did  you  like  the  food?" 
There  was  a  little  note  at  the  end,  sug- 
gesting that  if  we  could  make  any  sugges- 
tions that  would  help  the  Medburys  to  give 
more  uplighting  parties,  we  were  to  do  so. 
"If  you  like  the  party,  tell  others,"  the 
paper  read.  "If  you  don't,  tell  us.  Thank 
you."  The  answers  were  very  funny  in- 
deed. 

At  the  close  of  the  party,  when  anybody 
left,  he  was  given  a  solemnly  worded,  im- 
portant-looking certificate,  saying  that  the 
holder  had  been  a  satisfactory  guest ! 

Jimmie  Durante  arrived  very  late  from 
another  party,  but  made  up  for  his  remiss- 
ness by  singing  some  of  his  very  best  songs 
in  his  own  entirely  distinctive  manner. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving,  Jimmie  Gleason 
came  over  and  told  us,  with  a  very  serious 
air :  "I  don't  like  the  looks  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire business.  It  looks  as  though 
Medbury  is  getting  up  a  sucker  list,  and 
will  try  to  sell  us  something  later  on. 
Don't  sign  it !" 

Which  left  us  laughing  as  we  said  good- 
bye. 

IT  IS  ostentatious — almost  bragging — 
isn't  it,"  smiled  Patsy,  "to  be  holding  a 
sixth  wedding  anniversary  celebration  here 
in  Hollywood?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schayer  smiled 
back  that  it  was,  and  then  we  had  to  go 
into  the  guest  room  and  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful silver  cutlery  set  which  Mr.  Schayer 
had  given  to  his  wife  as  an  anniversary 
present. 

Mr.  Schayer  is  a  film  editor,  you  know, 
and  he  and  his  wife  live  in  a  very  beautiful 
home  in  Hollywood.  Mrs.  Schayer  was 
looking  lovely  in  a  red  gown.  Later, 
though,  she  went  and  changed  to  evening 
pajamas,  as  she  said  skirts  irked  her  these 
days.    In  both  she  looked  equally  pretty. 

Lupita  Tovar  was  one  of  the  first  guests 
we  met.  She  had  come  with  Paul  Kohner, 
who  is  very  devoted  to  her  these  days. 

"Paul  is  certainly  a  one-woman  man, 
isn't  he?"  whispered  Patsy.  "You  remem- 
ber how  long  he  was  faithful  to  Marv 
Philbin." 
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Lupita  was  going  down  to  Mexico  to 
play  in  a  Mexican  picture,  backed  by 
American  money.  She  has  been  rather 
homesick,  she  admitted,  and  it  is  of  course 
an  added  thrill  to  go  back  to  the  city 
which  she  left  as  an  unknown  school  girl 
and  to  which  she  returns  as  a  film  celeb- 
rity. 

Josephine  Dunn  was  there,  too.  She  said 
that  she  guessed  she  was  just  fated  to  re- 
main too  thin — no  matter  how  hard  she 
tried  to  put  on  weight,  first  one  thing  and 
then  another  caused  her  to  lose.  She  said 
at  any  rate  if  she  was  destined  to  get  thin- 
ner and  thinner,  it  would  be  a  most  refined 
death  just  to  fade  away  from  everybody's 
sight ! 

We  found  that  her  husband — it  is  her 
divorce  worries  that  have  caused  her  to  get 
thin  this  time — had  been  trying  to  get  her 
to  return  to  him.  She  said  that  all  the 
trouble  was  his  mother. 

Then  she  gave  a  little  humorous  moue : 
"When  my  husband  left  me  the  last  time, 
he  took  my  private  telephone  book  with 
him,  and  now  I  have  to  go  walking  down 
Hollywood  Boulevard,"  she  said,  "in  order 
to  meet  people  I  know,  to  tell  them  where 
I  am  living." 

Josephine,  we  found  to  our  surprise,  had 
been  married  once  before.  Her  husband 
was  a  well-known  architect,  but  she  lived 
with  him  only  a  few  days.  Hers  was  one 
of  those  tragic  child  marriages.  She  was 
wed  very  young — just  too  young  in  all  her 
thoughts  and  feelings  for  marriage.  He 
had  never  married,  she  said. 

Whereupon  the  romantic  Patsy  had  to 
exclaim  that  perhaps  now  she  would  marry 
him  all  over  again ! 

Our  old  friend,  Doraldina,  the  dancer, 
was  there  with  her  handsome  husband, 
George  Saunders.  Dorey  was  looking 
handsome,  but  says  she  does  not  dance  any 
more,  which  does  seem  a  pity,  seeing  that 
she  was  once  the  rage,  and  there  was  never 
any  one  quite  like  her. 

We  met  Thelma  Hill,  too.  She  entreated 


us — we  were  in  the  drawing  room  at  the 
time — to  come  out  into  the  garden  "and 
look  for  excitement !" 

It  was  a  perfect  dream  garden,  with  a 
huge  marquee  over  its  flowers,  trees,  shrubs 
and  fountain,  and  all  lighted  with  electrics, 
which  light,  to  my  mind,  always  lends 
flowers  and  grass  an  unearthly  beauty  and 
magic. 

Out  there  we  found  dozens  of  guests,  in- 
cluding Linda  Watkins,  Jack  Oakie,  Yola 
D'Avril,  Charles  Judels,  Leo  Berensky, 
who  wrote  "Variety,"  the  picture  which 
was  such  a  sensation,  you  remember,  and 
many  others. 

John  Huston,  son  of  Walter  Huston,  was 
a  guest,  and  Mr.  Schayer  told  us  that  John 
had  written  one  of  the  finest  treatments 
of  a  story  he  had  ever  seen,  although  he 
had  had  little  experience. 

Eph  and  Lillian  Asher  were  among  the 
guests.  Eph  is  a  producer,  you  know.  He 
told  us,  as  we  sat  at  supper  in  the  garden 
at  the  little  tables  provided  for  the  purpose, 
about  taking  a  crowd  of  so-called  bathing 
beauties  east  from  the  Mack  Sennett 
studios. 

"It  was  in  the  old  days,"  said  Mr.  Asher, 
"when  all  the  theatrical  managers  inno- 
cently believed  that  bathing  girls  actually 
bathed !  When  we  arrived  in  Detroit,  we 
found  that  the  managers  had  planned  a 
swimming  contest,  and  only  two  of  our 
girls  could  swim.  What  an  awful  time  we 
had  getting  out  of  it !" 

One  of  the  girls,  by  the  way,  was  Irene 
Wiley,  who  afterward  married  Cliff  Ed- 
wards. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  a  negro  orchestra 
played  indoors  for  us  to  dance,  and  while 
we  were  at  supper  a  negro  singer  with  a 
sweet  voice  serenaded  the  guests  at  the 
different  tables. 

We  went  home  very  late,  wishing  our 
host  and  hostess  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day,  and  ourselves  many  happy  returns 
to  the  Schayer  home. 


Body  and  Solo 

Continued  from  page  26 


All  may  be." 

"Come,  now,"  I  urged  soothingly,  "why 
not  begin  at  the  beginning,  if  any,  and  tell 
Grandpa  how  you  entered  the  spirit 
world  ?" 

"Well,"  Miss  MacDonald  complied,  "it 
seems  there  were  a  couple  of  foreigners. 
One  of  them  was  a  Prince  of  the  blood — 
don't  ask  me  what  blood.  The  other  was  a 
lady,  not  his  wife.  They  happened  to  be 
motoring  in  Belgium  one  night  and  both 
got  badly  damaged  when  the  Prince's  car 
hit  something." 

"When  something  hit  the  Prince's  car," 
I  corrected  her  with  my  best  noblesse 
oblige  inflection. 

"Uh-huh.  When  the  Prince's  car  hit 
something.  The  two  were  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital for  repairs,  but  after  a  couple  of 
nights  they  suddenly  disappeared.  Well,  it 
seems  the  Prince  a  short  time  before  had 
pronounced  me  his  favorite  movie  actress ; 
and  presently  the  story  was  going  around 
that  the  lady  in  the  case  was  none  other 
than  Jeanette — and  you  can  take  the  word 
of  practically  the  entire  European  press 
for  it,  if  you're  inclined  to  be  that  foolish. 

"The  truth  is  that  during  all  this  time  I 
had  been  hard  at  work  in  Hollywood — in 
fact,  I'd  never  been  in  Europe  at  all — but  a 
sensation  is  a  sensation,  and  who  were  the 
European  journalists  to  spoil  a  fairly  zippy 
story  just  because  it  didn't  happen  to  be 
true?  So  the  story  stuck.  And  all  over 
the  continent  Dame  Rumor  still  has  it — 


and  she  can  keep  it,  darn  her ! — that  Jean- 
ette MacDonald  was  smashed  up  in  that 
motor  accident  with  the  Prince!" 

"But  how  about  that  little  suicide  busi- 
ness ?"  I  asked  her,  beginning  to  feel  a  bit 
less  spooky. 

"Wait  a  minute — I've  hardly  got  started 
on  my  European  escapades  yet.  After  the 
first  stories  came  out,  the  scandalmongers 
started  to  dress  it  up,  rearrange  it,  edit  it 
and  improve  it.  You  know  how  an  artist 
steps  back  and  looks  lovingly  at  his  handi- 
work, then  fondly  adds  a  little  embellishing 
touch  here  and  a  dab  there?  Well,  that 
was  the  way  of  it.  Pretty  soon  they  had 
lugged  in  the  sportive  Prince's  spouse  in 
the  role  of  the  avenging  woman.  One 
version  of  this  episode  was  that  the  Prin- 
cess took  a  pot  shot  at  me,  the  bullet  en- 
tering and  destroying  one  of  my  eyes.  But 
then  someone  thought  of  vitriol  (how  silly 
of  them  to  leave  it  out  in  the  first  place ! ) 
so  the  revised  edition  had  the  predatory 
Princess  sprinkling  my  features  with 
vitriol.  And  in  both  cases  the  result  was 
so  horrible  that  I  committed  suicide !" 

"You  look  so  natural,"  I  murmured. 

"But  there  had  to  be  love  letters  too,  of 
course,  so  the  story  went  that  my  suicide 
attempt  wasn't  immediately  fatal,  and  I 
languished  for  a  couple  of  days  on  my 
deathbed.  Then — enter  Charlie  Chaplin! 
Oh,  yes.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
thought  it  was  time  for  a  little  comedy  re- 
lief or  just  what  the  idea  was;  but  any- 
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LONG  EYE  LASHES 


Jeanette  MacDonald,  the 
singing  actress,  squares  off  to 
a  lyric  in  one  of  the  light 
comedies  that  are  her  great 
specialty. 

way,  the  legend  has  it  that  I  called  for 
Charlie,  and  when  he  came  to  my  bedside  I 
entrusted  to  his  fond  care  the  love  letters 
the  dear  Prince  had  written  me.  And 
Charlie — perhaps  it's  the  Continental  notion 


of  gallantry — promptly  turned  around  and 
delivered  them  to  the  King  of  Belgium,  for 
which  heroic  act  he  received  his  decoration 
from  the  Crown.  Well,  Charlie  ivas  deco- 
rated by  the  Belgian  Government,  wasn't 
he,  so  doesn't  that  prove  it  all,  I  ask  you?" 

So  there  it  is — a  sort  of  modernized 
version  of  "The  Perils  of  Pauline"  (or  per- 
haps "The  Jitters  of  Jeanette"  ?) ,  which,  at 
the  comparatively  safe  distance  of  some 
6,000  miles  away  from  its  subject,  was 
treated  unquestioningly,  nay  eagerly,  as 
straight  news.  And  in  so  treating  it,  some 
dozens  of  writers,  editors  and  publishers 
have  laid  themselves  wide  open  to  puni- 
tive treatment  via  the  libel  laws.  In  fact, 
the  bizarre  bundle  of  fantasy  has  even 
found  its  way  into  a  book  written  by  a  self- 
appointed  biographer  of  Miss  MacDonald 
named  Maurice  Privat.  "My  Privat  Life," 
she  affectionately  calls  the  volume. 

Miss  MacDonald  hasn't  yet  decided 
whether  to  take  any  legal  steps  to  curb 
the  romantic  pens  of  European  journalists 
and  authors ;  but  one  of  the  purposes  of 
her  current  tour  of  European  cities  is  to 
demonstrate  in  person  that  the  young  lady 
whom  they  have  been  seeing  and  hearing 
on  the  screen  really  is  Jeanette,  very  much 
alive  and  in  the  flesh,  and  not  her  sister, 
her  double  or  her  ectoplasm. 

That  job  done,  and  the  rumors  finally 
laid  in  their  well-earned  graves,  Miss  Mac- 
Donald expects  to  return  to  Hollywood  to 
resume  her  screen  work.  Just  what  the 
pictures  will  be,  and  under  whose  aus- 
pices, are  so  far  undetermined — but  if  she 
has  her  way,  no  time  will  be  lost  in  making 
"The  Merry  Widow." 


Discovering  Hollywood's  Real  Sophisticate 

Ann  Harding! 
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that  of  any  person  I  have  ever  known," 
Joan  told  me.  "Just  to  be  with  her  makes 
one  happy,  forces  one  to  realize  how  in- 
significant all  the  petty  things  which  annoy 
us  are.  She  is  so  supremely  happy  and 
radiant.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  into 
her  eyes  to  find  what  a  beautiful  soul  she 
has.  There  isn't  an  ounce  of  falseness  or 
pretense  in  her.  Ann  Harding  is  my  idea 
of  the  perfect  woman,  as  well  as  the  per- 
fect actress !" 

That's  the  way  all  of  Ann's  friends  feel 
about  her.  They  admire  her  for  being  her- 
self! 

"When  I  was  in  high  school  I  was  a 
wall-flower,"  Ann  admits.  "I  only  had  one 
beau,  because  I  thought  petting  was  silly. 
He  thought  so,  too.  But  he  was  captain 
of  the  football  team,  and  I  figured  it  was 
better  to  have  a  little  quality  than  mere 
quantity ! 

"In  the  senior  play  at  East  Orange  High 
School,  New  Jersey,  I  was  chosen  for  the 
lead.  Garet  Ford,  who  is  now  one  of 
Pathe's  foremost  scenarists,  was  in  my 
class  and  he  wrote  the  show.  It  was  a 
direct  steal  from  two  of  the  current  Broad- 
way hits !"  Ann  chuckled.  "The  leading 
lady  was  supposed  to  be  a  Theda  Bara 
type,  and  when  I  got  the  part  Garet  quit 
the  show  entirely,  claiming  I'd  make  the 
world's  worst  vamp. 

"I  was  only  sixteen,  had  a  baby  face,  and 
very  little  notion  of  sex.  I'd  seen  Theda 
Bara  and  the  other  movie  vamps,  so  I 
wrapped  myself  up  in  tight-fitting  velvet 
and  proceeded  to  give  a  perfect  imitation 
of  them.  I'm  afraid  it  was  almost  an  in- 
decent performance !  Picture  me  inno- 
cently giving  all  the  gestures  of  a  love- 
tossed  lady.  After  the  show,  when  I 
stepped  off  the  stage,  I  was  met  by  all  the 


social  boys  of  the  school.  They  had  never 
given  me  a  tumble  before,  so  I  waited  until 
I  got  a  bid  to  every  fraternity  dance. 
Then  turned  them  all  down.  I'd  proved 
that  I  could  be  a  vamp !  Now,  if  I  had  been 
a  Websterian,  yesteryear  sophisticate,  I 
would  have  changed  my  ways  right  at  that 
point,  thinking  that  at  last  I'd  found  the 
secret  of  popularity. 

"But  I  stuck  to  my  own  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  soon  had  plenty  of  proposals  of 
marriage.  The  boys  would  start  weeping 
on  my  shoulder  about  their  troubles  with 
other  girls,  and  end  up  by  wanting  to 
marry  me !  That's  why  I  never  could  see 
any  sense  to  that  argument  about  a  girl 
having  to  be  wild  to  get  the  masculine 
approval.  The  kind  of  attention  a  vamp 
gets  isn't  the  kind  I,  at  least,  wanted." 

Ann  looked  particularly  nice  in  a  green 
ensemble  the  day  we  lunched  in  her  dress- 
ing-room. She  is  not  the  artificial  Holly- 
wood blonde  type.  Mascara  and  bleach  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  She  really 
doesn't  care  much  for  clothes,  although  she 
has  a  large  wardrobe.  When  she  is  in  the 
mood  to  attend  a  premiere  she  looks  beau- 
tiful in  gowns  designed  especially  for  her. 

"I  don't  see  why  one  should  make  clothes 
a  fetish,"  she  says.  "Of  course,  I  like 
pretty  dresses,  but  I'm  afraid  I'm  more  in- 
terested in  where  I'm  going  than  what  I'm 
going  to  wear.  If  clothes  are  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  decent  they  suit  me.  The 
greatest  advantage  to  having  money  is  that 
it  enables  you  to  look  like  the  devil  if  you 
want  to  do  so.  Only  the  poor  and  the 
climbing  have  to  dress  up  to  impress.  I 
judge  a  person  by  himself,  not  by  what  he 
has  on. 

"I  suppose  there's  no  use  repeating  that 
my  hair  is  its  own  natural  shade.  Every 
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blonde,  from  Hollywood  to  the  Far  East, 
claims  that  distinction,  Anyway,  I  have 
never  found  a  hair-dresser  who  said  he 
could  bleach  it — even  if  I  wanted  it  touched 
up.  It's  too  long.  Right  now  it's  in  several 
colors,  due  to  the  sun  hitting  the  top  and 
missing  the  underneath ! 

"And  speaking  of  clothes,"  Ann  con- 
tinued, "why  do  you  men  allow  yourselves 
to  be  herded  into  such  awful  garb?  It's 
sheer  stupidity.  Why  wear  so  much  and 
dress  so  drab  ?  I  wish  men  would  return 
to  colors  and  lovely  fabrics  again.  There's 
nothing  effeminate  about  looking  your  best. 
Every  man  I  know  hates  to  wear  a  tux. 
Why  do  they  do  it,  then?  Why  not  wear 
pajamas  for  evening  formals  if  pajamas  are 
more  comfortable?" 

I  couldn't  think  of  a  come-back  to  that 
question.  Whatever  Ann  says  in  that  mar- 
velous voice  of  hers  sounds  like  gospel  to 
her  listeners.  Which  reminds  me  of  her 
own  remark  about  the  spell  of  a  fine  voice. 

"They  used  to  say  that  the  eyes  were  the 
most  important  organ  of  expression,  but 


now  the  voice  has  become  the  character 
interpreter.  People  are  realizing  that  a 
voice  carries  to  an  audience  of  one  just  as 
effectively  as  to  a  crowd.  One  should 
have  a  well-modulated  speaking  appa- 
ratus, even  for  private  life.  If  you  aren't 
born  blessed,  then  you  ought  to  do  as  I  had 
to  when  I  lost  my  voice  entirely  by  talking 
in  a  strained,  too-high  pitch.  I  went  to  an 
expert  voice  teacher  and  he  put  me  right." 

Don't  you  think  that  it's  going  to  be  a 
lot  more  fun,  being  sophisticated  in  the 
modern,  Ann  Harding  manner?  No  more 
trying  to  convince  people  that  you  are 
something  you  know  deep  in  your  heart 
you  aren't  and  don't  want  to  be.  No  more 
blindly  following  the  crowd.  No  more  art- 
ful campaigns  to  appear  mysterious,  in- 
volved, and  subtle. 

Directness,  simplicity,  naturalness  are  the 
watchwords  for  the  new  vogue.  Ann  has 
proved  that,  when  cultivated,  these  quali- 
ties are  irresistible.  Now  all  the  world  is 
going  Harding !  That  is,  everyone  who 
wants  to  be  classed  as  a  real  sophisticate! 


Revuettes 

Continued  from  page  6 


Class  B: 


SILENCE.  Paramount.  Absorbing  drama  about 
a  man  who  takes  the  rap  to  save  his  daughter.  Clive 
Brook's  best  performance.  Peggy  Shannon  plays  the 
daughter.* 

SON  OF  THE  PLAINS.  Syndicate.  Nice  western 
hard  riding,  fist  fights,  grand  scenery  and  Bob 
Custer. 

SPORTING  BLOOD.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Horses,  horses,  horses!  A  nice,  sentimental  tale  about 
a  thoroughbred.  Clark  Gable  and  Madge  Evans  sup- 
ply the  romance.* 

THE  BRAT.  Fox.  A  tale  with  a  Cinderella 
theme  and  Sally  O'Neil  providing  the  laughs  in  the 
title  role.* 

THE  GREAT  LOVER.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Adolphe  Menjou  in  a  role  that  fits  him  like  the  prover- 
bial glove.  Menjou  plays  the  "great  lover"  who  gal- 
lantly gives  up  the  girl  he  loves,  Irene  Dunne,  to 
Neil  Hamilton.    A  pleasant  picture.* 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  LIE.  Paramount.  A  medi- 
ocre production  with  Ruth  Chatterton  as  the  only 
bright  spot.  Ralph  Bellamy  and  Stuart  Erwin  are 
able  support.* 

THE  MIRACLE  WOMAN.  Columbia.  A  power- 
ful story  about  a  girl  evangelist  with  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck giving  a  crack  performance.* 

THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER.  Radio.  If  you  can 
forget  Richard  Dix's  splendid  performance  in  the 
powerful  "Cimarron"  you'll  enjoy  this  picture. 
Shirley  Grey,  blonde  and  pretty,  is  his  inspiration.* 

THE  RECKLESS  HOUR.  First  National.  An 
everyday  girl — a  millionaire  playboy  and  a  nice  art- 
ist—who wins?  Dorothy  Mackaill,  Conrad  Nagel 
and  Walter  Byron  present  the  triangle. 

THE  RUNAROUND.  Radio.  A  lively  comedy 
about  two  chorn  es  trying  to  land  a  millionaire. 
Mary  Brian  and  Marie  Prevost  are  the  gold-diggers. 

THE  STAR  WITNESS.  Warner  Brothers.  Thrill- 
ing drama  with  a  new  theme.  Walter  Huston,  Fran- 
ces Starr,  Dickie  Moore,  Chic  Sale  and  Grant  Mitchell 
do  fine  work.* 

TOO  MANY  COOKS.  Radio.  A  domestic  comedy 
of  errors.  The  laughs  are  few  and  far  between.  Bert 
Wheeler,  Dorothy  Lee  and  Roscoe  Ates  supply  the 
humor. 

TRAVELING  HUSBANDS.  Radio.  Sophisti- 
cated film  about  philandering  husbands.  Evelyn 
Brent  scores  as  a  hard-boiled  female.* 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE.  Universal.  The  war 
serves  as  a  background  for  a  tender  touching  romance. 
Mae  Clark  and  Kent  Douglass  are  superb  as  the 
lovers.* 


WILD  HORSE.  M.  H.  Hoffman.  Strong  action 
western  film  with  Hoot  Gibson  doing  some  fancy 
riding.   Alberta  Vaughn  is  the  girl. 

Short  Features. 

AFRICA  SQUAWKS.  Tiffany.  A  very  amusing 
travesty  on  the  "Trader  Horn"  theme  with  the 
chimps  as  the  actors. 

A  LAND  THAT  TIME  FORGOT.  Epics.  A 
quaint  village  in  Italy.  Frank  Ormston  lectures 
about  this  unknown  corner  of  Italy.  The  photog- 
raphy is  poor. 

BEAR  HUNTING  IN  THE  CARPATHIANS.  Ufa. 
A  German  dialogue  film.  The  scenery  and  costumes 
are  picturesque  but  it  isn't  as  exciting  as  it  might  be. 

CHRIS-CROSSED.  Columbia.  Eddie  Buzzell 
burlesques  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  discovery 
of  America.   Offers  plenty  of  mirth. 

COLD  TURKEY.  Vitaphone.  Helen  Broderick 
provides  laughs  from  beginning  to  end.    Good  gags. 

CRASHING  RENO.  Pathe.  A  burlesque  on  the 
Reno  divorce  mill.  Daphne  Pollard  and  Eddie  Grib- 
bon  are  the  laugh  getters. 

CRIMES  SQUARE.  Vitaphone.  An  underworld 
skit — nothing  original.  Good  performance  by  Pat 
O'Brien. 

FAINTING  LOVER.  Educational.  Snappy  com- 
edy featuring  Andy  Clyde,  Wade  Boteler  and  Vernon 
Dent.   A  domestic  mix-up. 

FIRST  TO  FIGHT.  Universal.  Slim  Summerville 
and  Eddie  Gribbon  make  a  play  for  the  same  girl. 
Good  fun. 

GENTS  OF  LEISURE.  Paramount.  This  is  a 
waste  of  film.  However,  Chester  Conklin's  character- 
ization as  a  bum  stands  out. 

LOVE  TAILS  OF  MOROCCO.  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  This  is  a  canine  laughie.  It  shows  the  dogs 
as  members  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  Exceptionally 
good  short. 

MAIL.  Amkino.  First  animated  cartoon  from 
Russia.  It  has  novel  treatment.  The  dialogue  is  in 
Russian,  so  brush  up. 

TENNIS  TECHNIQUE.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Tennis  lessons  from  an  expert.  Bill  Tilden  shows 
proper  grips  and  holds  and  the  correct  way  to  volley 
and  serve. 

THE  VANISHING  LEGION.  Mascot.  A  thriller 
for  youngsters  and  a  good  bet  for  adults.  Harry 
Carey,  Edwina  Booth  and  Frankie  Darro  head  the 
cast. 

VIA  EXPRESS.  Paramount.  A  sure-fire  short 
because  of  Tom  Howard's  clever  work. 

WHIPPET  RACING.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  A 
first-class  short  feature  showing  the  dogs  racing — 
nice  comedy,  too. 
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Casts  of  Current  Films 

Continued  fro??i  page  95 


"SILENCE."  Paramount.  From  the  play  by 
Max  Marcin.  Directed  by  Louis  Gasnier  and  Max 
Marcin.  The  cast:  Jim  Warren.  Clive  Brook;  Molly 
Burke.  Marjorie  Rambeau;  Mrs.  Powers,  Norma 
Powers.  Peggy  Shannon;  Arthur  Lawrence.  Charles 
Starrett;  Harry  Silvers.  John  Wray;  Phil  Powers. 
Willard  Robertson.* 

"SON  OF  INDIA."  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From 
the  book  "Mr.  Isaacs"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Di- 
rected by  Jacques  Feyder.  The  cast:  Karim,  Ramon 
Novarro;  William  Darsay,  Conrad  Nagel;  Mrs.  Dar- 
say,  Marjorie  Rambeau;  Janice.  Madge  Evans;  Dr. 
Wallace,  C.  Aubrey  Smith;  Hamid,  Mitchell  Lewis; 
Juggat,  John  Miljan;  Roa  Rama,  Nigel  De  Brulier. 

"SPORTING  BLOOD."  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Based  on  "Horseflesh"  by  Frederick  Hazlitt  Brennan. 
Directed  by  Charles  Brabin.  The  cast:  Rid  Riddell. 
Clark  Gable;  Jim  Rellence,  Ernest  Torrence;  Ruby, 
Madge  Evans;  Tip  Scanlon,  Lew  Cody;  Angela. 
Marie  Prevost;  Hartwick.  Harry  Holman;  Ludeking, 
Hallam  Cooley;  MacGuire,  J.  Farrell  McDonald; 
Uncle  Ben.  John  Larkin;  Sammy,  Eugene  Jackson; 
Tommy  Boy,  By  Himself.* 

"STREET  SCENE."  United  Artists.  From  the 
play  by  Elmer  Rice.  Directed  by  King  Vidor.  The 
cist:  Rose,  Sylvia  Sidney;  Sam,  William  Collier,  Jr.; 
Abe  Kaplan,  Max  Montor;  Mr.  Maurrant,  David 
Landau;  Mrs.  Maurrant,  Estelle  Taylor;  Sankey, 
Russell  Hopton;  Easter,  Louis  Natheaux;  Mae  Jones, 
Greta  Granstedt;  Emma  Jones,  Beulah  Bondi; 
George  Jones,  T.  H.  Manning;  Vincent  Jones,  Mat- 
thew McHugh;  Olga  Olsen,  Adele  Watson;  Karl  Olsen, 
John  M.  Qualen;  Shirley  Kaplan,  Anna  Kostant; 
Alice  Simpson,  Nora  Cecil;  Willie  Maurrant,  Lambert 
Rogers;  Dick  McGann,  Allan  Fox.* 

"THE  BRAT."  Fox.  From  the  play  by  Maude 
Fulton.  Adapted  by  Sonya  Levien  and  S.  N.  Behr- 
man.  Directed  by  John  Ford.  The  cast:  The  Brat, 
Sally  O'Neil;  MacMillan  Forester,  Allan  Dinehart; 
Stephen  Forester,  Frank  Albertson;  Angela,  Virginia 
Cherrill;  Jane,  June  Collyer;  Timson,  Farrell  Mac- 
Donald;  Mrs.  Forester,  Mary  Forbes;  The  Bishop, 
Albert  Gran;  Lena,  Louise  Mackintosh;  Judge,  Wil- 
liam Collier,  Sr.;  Housekeeper,  Margaret  Mann.* 

"THE  COMMON  LAW."  RKO-Pathi.  From 
the  story  by  Robert  W.  Chambers.  Adapted  by 
John  Farrow.  Directed  by  Paul  L.  Stein.  The  cast: 
Valerie,  Constance  Bennett;  Neville,  Joel  McCrea; 
Cardemon,  Lew  Cody;  Sam,  Robert  Williams;  Mrs. 
Clare  Collis,  Hedda  Hopper;  Stephanie,  Marion  Shill- 
ing; Querido,  Paul  Ellis;  John  Neville,  Sr.,  Walter 
Walker. 

"THE  GREAT  LOVER."  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
From  the  play  by  Leo  Dietrichstein  and  Frederick 
and  Fanny  Hatton.  Continuity  by  Gene  Markey 
and  Edgar  Allan  Woolf.  Directed  by  Harry  Beau- 
mont. The  cast:  Paurel.  Adolphe  Menjou;  Diana, 
Irene  Dunne;  Sos,  Ernest  Torrence;  Carlo,  Neil  Ham- 
ilton; Potter,  Baclanova;  Finny,  Cliff  Edwards; 
Slapleton,  Hale  Hamilton;  Rosco,  Roscoe  Ates;  Los- 
seck,  Herman  Bing;  Mme.  Neumann  Baumbach, 
Else  Janssen.* 

"THE  LAST  FLIGHT."  First  National.  Based 
on  the  novel  "Single  Lady"  by  John  Monk  Saunders. 
Directed  by  Wilhelm  Dieterle.  The  cast:  Cary  Lock- 
wood,  Richard  Barthelmess;  Bill  Talbot,  John  Mack 
Brown;  Nikki,  Helen  Chandler;  The  Outsider,  Frink, 
Walter  Byron;  Francis,  Elliott  Nugent;  Shep  Lam- 
bert, David  Manners.* 

"THE  MAGNIFICENT  LIE."  Paramount.  Based 
on  Leonard  MerrickVnovel,  "Laurels  and  The  Lady." 
Screen  play  by  Samson  Raphaelson.  Directed  by 
Berthold  Viertel.  The  cast:  Poll,  Ruth  Chatterton; 
Bill,  Ralph  Bellamy;  Elmer,  Stuart  Erwin;  Rosa 
Duchene,  Francoise  Rosay;  Jacques,  Charles  Boyer; 
Larry,  Sam  Hardy;  Pierre,  Tyler  Brooke;  Clarence, 
T\Trell  Davis. 

"THE  MAN  IN  POSSESSION."  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  From  the  play  by  H.  M.  Harwood.  Directed 
by  Sam  Wood.  The  cast:  Raymond  Dabney,  Robert 
Montgomery ;  Clara,  Charlotte  Greenwood;  Crystal 
Wetherby,  Irene  Purcell;  Mr.   Dabney,  C.  Aubrey 


Smith;  Mrs.  Dabney,  Beryl  Mercer:  Claude  Dabney, 
Reginald  Owen;  Sir  Charles  Cartwright,  Alan  Mow- 
bray; Esther,  Maude  Eburne;  A  Bailiff,  Forrester 
Harvey;  A  Butcher,  Yorke  Sherwood. 

"THE  MIRACLE  WOMAN."  Columbia.  From 
the  play  "Bless  You,  Sister"  by  John  Meehan  and 
Robert  Riskin.  Directed  by  Frank  Capra.  The 
cast:  Florence  "Faith"  Fallon,  Barbara  Stanwyck; 
John  Carson,  David  Manners;  Hornsby,  Sam  Hardy; 
Mrs.  Higgins,  Beryl  Mercer;  Wexford,  Russell  Hop- 
ton;  Simpson,  Charles  Middleton;  Collins,  Eddie  Bo- 
land;  Gussie,  Thelma  Hill;  Violet,  Aileen  Carlyle; 
Brown,  Al  Stewart;  Briggs,  Harry  Todd.* 

"THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER."  Radio.  From  the 
novel  by  George  Goodschild.  Screen  play  and  dia- 
logue by  Bernard  Schubert.  Directed  by  J.  Walter 
Ruben.  The  cast:  Pike  Winslow.  Richard  Dix; 
Barbara  Gerry.  Shirley  Grey;  Wells.  Edmund  Breese; 
Doctor,  Paul  Hurst;  John  Burns,  Purnell  Pratt;  In- 
spector 0'  Neil.  Alan  Roscoe;  Professor.  Boris  Karloff; 
Rose.  Ruth  Weston;  Aunt  Matilda,  Nella  Walker; 
Auctioneer,  William  Halligan;  Charles  Harmer,  Frank 
Sheridan;  Cyrus  Pringle,  Carl  Gerrard.* 

"THE  RUN-AROUND."  Radio.  Based  on  the 
story  by  Zandah  Owen.  Adapted  by  Alfred  Jackson. 
Directed  by  William  J.  Craft.  The  cast:  Fred, 
Geoffrey  Kerr;  Evelyn,  Mary  Brian;  Howard,  Johnny 
Hines;  Margy,  Marie  Prevost;  Lou,  Joseph  Cawthorn. 

"THE  SQUAW  MAN."  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
From  the  play  by  Edwin  Milton  Royle.  Directed 
by  Cecil  B.  De  Mille.  The  cast:  Captain  James 
Wynnegat.  Jim  Carston,  Warner  Baxter;  Natchurich, 
Lupe  Velez;  Diana,  Eleanor  Boardman;  Cash  Hawk- 
ins, Charles  Bickford ;  Sir  John  A  pplegate,  Roland 
Young;  Henry,  Paul  Cavanaugh;  Shorty,  Raymond 
Hatton;  Sheriff,  DeWitt  Jennings,  Big  Bill,  Farrell 
McDonald;  Hal,  Dickie  Moore;  Tabywanna,  Mitchell 
Lewis. 

"THE  STAR  WITNESS."  Warner  Brothers. 
From  a  story  by  Lucien  Hubbard.  Directed  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Wellman.  The  cast:  Grandpa,  Chic  Sale, 
District  Attorney,  Walter  Huston;  Ma  Leeds,  Frances 
Starr;  Pa  Leeds,  Grant  Mitchell;  Sue  Leeds,  Sally 
Blane;  Jack  Leeds,  Eddie  Nugent;  Campo,  Ralph 
Ince;  Brown,  Tom  Dugan;  Williams,  Robert  Elliott; 
Horan,  Noel  Madison;  Ned  Leeds,  George  Ernest; 
Donny  Leeds,  Dickie  Moore.* 

"THIS  MODERN  AGE."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Based  on  the  story  "Girls  Together"  by  Mildred 
Cram.  Adapted  by  Sylvia  Thalberg  and  Frank  But- 
ler. Directed  by  Nicholas  Grinde.  The  cast:  Valen- 
tine. Joan  Crawford;  Diane.  Pauline  Frederick;  Bob, 
Neil  Hamilton;  Tony,  Monroe  Owlsey;  Mr.  Blake, 
Hobart  Bosworth;  Mrs.  Blake,  Emma  Dunn.* 

"TOO  MANY  COOKS."  Radio.  From  an  original 
stage  play  by  Frank  Craven.  Adapted  by  Jane 
Murfin.  Directed  by  William  A.  Seiter.  The  cast: 
Al  Bennett.  Bert  Wheeler;  Alice  Cook.  Dorothy  Lee; 
Wilson,  Roscoe  Ates;  Frank  Andrews,  Hallam  Cooley; 
Ella  Mayer,  Sharon  Lynn;  Uncle  George,  Robert 
McWade;  Mr.  Cook,  Clifford  Dempsey;  Cousin  Ned, 
George  Chandler. 

"TRANSATLANTIC."  Fox.  From  the  story  by 
Guy  Bolton.  Directed  by  William  K.  Howard. 
The  cast:  Monty  Greer,  Edmund  Lowe;  Judy  Kramer. 
Lois  Moran;  Henry  Graham,  John  Halliday;  Sigrid 
Carline.  Greta  Nissen;  Rudolph  Kramer,  Jean  Her- 
sholt;  Kay  Graham,  Myrna  Loy;  Handsome,  Earle 
Foxe;  Hudgins,  Billy  Sevan;  Burbank,  Ruth  Don- 
nelly; Peters,  Goodee  Montgomery;  Buyer,  Jesse  De 
Vorska;  The  Bride,  Rosalie  Roy;  Captain,  Claude 
King;  First  Officer,  Crawford  Kent;  Gamblers,  Henry 
Sedley,  Bob  Montgomery,  and  Louis  Natheaux.* 

"WATERLOO  BRIDGE."  Universal.  From  the 
play  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  Screen  play  by  Benn 
Levy.  Directed  by  James  Whale.  The  cast:  Myra, 
Mae  Clark;  Roy,  Kent  Douglass;  Kitty,  Doris  Lloyd; 
Mrs.  Hobley.  Ethel  Griffies;  Mrs.  Wetherby.  Enid  Ben- 
nett; Mr.  Wetherby.  Frederic  R.  Kerr;  Old  Woman, 
Rita  Carlisle.* 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 
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Fox  Studios,  1401  North  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Frank  Albertson 
Hardie  Albright 
Luana  Alcaniz 
Robert  Ames 
Warner  Baxter 
Rex  Bell 
Joan  Bennett 
Humphrey  Bogart 
El  Brendel 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joyce  Compton 


Donald  Dillaway 
Fifi  Dorsay 
Sally  Eilers 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Warren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
J.  M.  Kerrigan 
Elissa  Landi 
Marion  Lessing 


Cecelia  Loftus 
Edmund  Lowe 
Myrna  Loy 
Sharon  Lynn 
Jeanette  MacDonald 
Kenneth  MacKenna 
Mona  Maris 
Victor  McLaglen 
Thomas  Meighan 
Conchita  Montenegro 
Lois  Moran 


Greta  Nissen 
George  -O'Brien 
Sally  O'Neil 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Will  Rogers 
David  Rollins 
Rosalie  Roy 
Lee  Tracy 
Spencer  Tracy 
John  Wayne 
Marjorie  White 


Bring  Bach  That 
Youthful  Chin  Line 

Two  profiles  of  the  same  Birl  are  shown  above 
— one  before  and  one  after  using  the  CORIN- 
THIAN COMHINATION  TREATMENT.  See 
what  a  difference  the  youthful  chin  line 
makes. 

Amazing  results  are  secured  quickly  with  the 
CORINTHIAN  COMBINATION  of  both 
medicinal  and  physical  effort.  This  treat- 
ment lifts  the  drooping  chin  line  by  shrink- 
ing relaxed  muscles  and  reducing  flesh  cells. 

Apply  the  CORINTHIAN  ASTRINGENT 
LOTION  at  night  before  retiring.  Then  put 
on  the  net-like  head  piece  with  chin  strap 
to  hold  up  muscles  and  flesh  while  the 
astringent  lotion  aides  the  shrinking — all 
during  your  sleep. 

SIMPLE,  scientific  and  certain,  the  CORIN- 
THIAN COMBINATION  quickly  brings  back 
the  fascination  of  that  youthful  chin  line  of 
girlhood.  The  complete  $5.50  combination 
is  now  only  S3. 50.  Simply  mail  check  or 
money  order  or  send  $1.00  bill  and  pay  bal- 
ance on  delivery.  Full  satisfaction  guar- 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

THE  HEALTH  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
657-R  Union  Trust  Bldg.         Cleveland,  0. 


PHOTOS  ENLARGED 

SIZE  8  x  10  or  11  x  14  INCHES 


No 


i  you 


i  get 


life-like  Bromide  pho: 
largement  at  an  unusual  bar- 
gain. Same  price  for  full 
length  or  bust  form,  groups, 
landscapes,  or  enlarcements  oi 
any  group  picture.  Safe  returr 
of  your  original  photo  Guaran- 


48 


Each 

Send  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  photo  or  snapshot  (anv  size)  a 
within  a  week  you  will  receive  vour  beautiful 
life-like  enlargement  size  SxlOor  11x14.  guar- 
anteed fadeless.  Pay  postman  48c  plus  a  few 
cents  postage  or  send  50c  with  order  and  w 
vantage  of  this  amazing  offei — send  your  pho' 


REX  ART 


538   South   Dearborn,    Dept.  17 
Chicago,  III. 


EARN  MONEY 

"i    AT  HOME 


YOU  can  make  $15  to  $50  weekly  in  spare 
or  full  time  at  home  coloring  photographs. 
No  experience  needed.  No  canvassing.  We 
instruct  you  by  our  new  simple  Photo-Color 
process  and  supply  you  with  work.  Write 
for  particulars  and  Free  Book  to-day. 
The  IRVING-VANCE  COMPANY  Ltd. 
346  Hart  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 


fir 


Pick  YOUR 
GovernmenfJob 


icle  Sam.  Get  good  pay 
tea,  vacations  and  sick  lean 


Work  for  Ui 
gular  increa 
with  pay.  nte^  __ 

Open  to  citizens  IS  to  50.    Send  for  my 

book  "Now  to  Secure  a  Gorcrnm> 
Position." — tell  sabout  all  jobs.  near  ho: 
or  traveling,  the  money.,  what  you  need  to  know  a 
how  to  get  posted.    Forget  "job  hunting."  IMPOR- 
TANT—get  readv  NOW  for  the  .VEXT  Railway 
Postal  Clerk  examii 

Send  coupon  at  once. 


■  free  book  "How  to  S« 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND. 
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SCREENL AND 


Stutters  delightfully  when  excited  or  sparring 
for  time.  And  laughs  at  herself.  Thinks  "Little 
Old  New  York"  her  best  picture  and  would  like  to 
make  it  a  talkie.  And — well,  read  about  Marion 
Davies  in  this  thumbnail  sketch. 

PETER  PAN  from  Brooklyn.    Oh,  yeah?  Taffy 
blonde  with  bluest  of  blue  eyes  and  peaches-and- 
cream  complexion.    The  kind  of  a  girl  Techni- 
color men  never  forget.    Educated  in  a  convent 
and  the  Ziegfeld  Follies.  Wants  to  slide  down  the.  banis- 
ters in  Buckingham  Palace.    Hates  to  go  to  bed  or  get 
up  early. 

You  can't  work  in  her  company  if  you  don't  play 
contract  bridge.  Powder  blue  her  favorite  hue.  One  of 
four  sisters.  Family  name  Douras.  Irish?  Look  at 
that  tilted  nose.  And  Killarney  schoolgirl  freckles. 
Father  retired  New  York  judge.  A  grand  old  chap. 
She  gets  every  new  phonograph  record  made.  Except 
operas.  Tomboy  prankster.  Wears  sailor  togs  on  way 
to  and  home  from  studio.  Plays  fast  tennis.  Shy  of 
horses.  Never  been  in  an  airplane.  Always  shopping 
but  never  has  a  thing  to  wear  for  a  party — like  any 
woman  in  Pickwick,  Kansas,  or  Amityville,  L.  I. 

Superstitious.  Wouldn't  have  thirteen  at  the  table 
if  she  had  to  invite  the  butler.  No  whistling  in  dressing 
rooms.  Or  camel-backed  trunks.  Or  shoes  on  tables. 
Eight-minute  ducks  and  hot  dogs  her  culinary  delights. 
Also  corned  beef  and  cabbage.  And  caviar.  A  Lady 
Bountiful  in  fact.  Runs  own  hospital  and  clinic  in  Saw- 
telle,  California,  for  children  of  the  poor  and  disabled 
veterans.  Distributes  toys  and  foods  to  thousands  at 
Christmas.  Shuns  organized  charity.  Gives  without 
humbling.  Acts  while  others  talk.  The  idol  of  World 
War  vets.  Invited  3,500  to  her  Armistice  ball.  Five 
thousand  showed  up  and  all  were  fed.  Living  symbol  of 
Kipling's  "If."  Might  find  her  sitting  on  curb  talking 
to  street  cleaner  while  on  way  to  meet  a  queen. 

Stutters  delightfully  when  excited  or  sparring  for  time. 
And  laughs  at  herself.  Likes  to  wear  rolled  socks.  And 
sports  clothes.  And  low-heeled  shoes.  Hollywood's 
social  ruler.  But  wearies  of  ostentation  and  poseurs. 
Biggest  steam-heated  swimming  pool  outside  of  Gulf 
Stream.     Grows   orchids.     Shrewd   business  woman. 


Close-Up 
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comedienne 


By 

Ralph  Wheeler 


Signs  all  own  checks.  Directs  extensive  real  estate  and 
investment  operations  as  well  as  philanthropies.  Rents 
four  houses.  Never  drives  an  automobile.  Lives  at 
seaside  but  seldom  goes  in  ocean. 

Chews  gum  in  quantities  to  gladden  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Wrigley.  Pet  bulldog,  "Buddy,"  has  special  dispensa- 
tion from  Pullman  company.  Owns  and  reads  remark- 
able collection  of  English  history  and  biographies.  Has 
no  use  for  sulkers.  Chocolate  ice  cream  her  favorite 
dessert.  Dislikes  openings.  Scared  of  motor  cops. 
Tight  tocque  hats  her  millinery  weakness.  Chased  fire 
engines  in  Brooklyn  and  still  thrills  at  hook-and-ladders 
skidding  around  corners.  Wild  about  roller  coasters  and 
chute-the-chutes.  Never  forgets  old  friends  or  tries  to 
ignore  her  chorus  girl  days.  Harbors  no  ambition  tq 
play  Juliet.  Wants  to  make  comedies  at  any  expense  of 
personal  dignity.  Never  uses  doubles  for  falls  or  slap- 
stick scenes.  Says  she  doesn't  care  who  makes  audiences 
weep  as  long  as  she  can  supply  the  laughs.  Thinks 
"Little  Old  New  York"  her  best  picture  and  would  like 
to  make  it  a  talkie. 

A  born  mimic  and  clown.  Her  companies  like  picnics. 
Knows  all  the  workers  and  their  family  histories  with 
uncanny  completeness.  Same  property  man,  Jimmy 
Sweeney,  for  eleven  years.  Would  rather  get  a  drink 
of  water  herself  than  ask  for  it.  Has  bungalow-on- 
wheels  for  mobile  dressing  room.  World's  champion 
telephone  talker.  Spurns  advertising  endorsements  un- 
less benefiting  benevolences.  Never  been  ill  in  her  life 
but  fears  every  known  malady.  Answers  correspondence 
in  striking,  bold,  handwriting. 

Dreads  travel  but  jaunts  back  and  forth  to  New  York 
like  subway  shuttle.  Knows  more  people  throughout 
the  world  than  a  Cook's  Tour  guide.  Started  work  as 
a  dress  model  when  fifteen.  George  Lederer,  stage  pro- 
ducer, got  her  in  films  with  Selznick  after  her  Follies 
success.    Side-tracked  her  ambitions  to  be  school  teacher. 

Temperament  ?  She  can  have  anything  she  might  ask 
for.  But  doesn't.  Works  like  a  trojan  and  jumps  from 
one  picture  to  another.  A  good  listener.  Has  all  the 
wit  of  her  Celt  ancestry.  Utterly  devoid  of  conceit. 
Loves  a  joke  but  not  at  another's  expense.  A  born 
match-maker.  Enjoys  dancing.  Doesn't  mind  a  shiny 
nose.  Sees  at  least  one  picture  every  night  in  her  home 
projection  room.    Her  favorite?    Mickey  Mouse! 


Give  thought  to  your  Rouge 
to  have  it 


NATURAL 


Only  if  the  Color  "seems 
to  come  from  within  the 
skin/'  does  Rouge  give 
bewitching  beauty... 


By  Patricia  Gordon 


ROUGE  that  appears  artificial  defeats  the  very 
purpose  for  which  you  use  rouge.  Choose,  then, 
the  one  rouge  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said,  "the 
color  actually  seems  to  come  from  within  the 
skin."  This  one  rouge  is  Princess  Pat  —  because 
none  other  possesses  the  almost  magical  secret  of 
the  famous  duo-tone  blend. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  such  color  as  the 
cheeks  possess  naturally,  shows  through  the  skin, 
from  beneath.  It  has  glow,  radiance.  Actually,  it 
is  the  blood  showing  through  the  skin.  Unfor- 
tunately, few  women  retain  this  beauty  of  natural 
coloring  beyond  girlhood's  days.  Then  rouge 
must  be  the  resort  of  all. 

Give  to  Your  Cheeks  the  Wondrous  Beauty 
of  Princess  Pat  Rich,  Natural  Color 

If  you've  used  only  usual  rouge,  try  Princess  Pat.  A 
small  thing  to  do,  surely  .  .  .  yet  startling  as  to  utterly 
new  beauty.  Just  as  though  you  had  blushed,  will 
your  cheeks  be  suffused  with  lovely,  radiant,  youth- 
ful color.  No  flat,  painty,  artificial  effect.  Instead  an 
adorable  transparency  of  skin  texture,  enriched  so 
magically  that  no  matter  how  much  color  you  use  it 
will  seem  your  very  own. 

Only  the  "Duo-Tone"  Secret  can  give  this 
"More  Than  Natural  Beauty" 

"Duo-Tone"  means  that  Princess  Pat  rouge  is  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  tones,  perfectly  blended  into 
one  by  an  exclusive,  secret  process.  Thus  each  shade 
of  Princess  Pat  rouge  possesses  a  mystical  underglow 
to  harmonize  with  the  skin,  and  an  overtone  to  give 
forth  vibrant  color.  Too,  Princess  Pat 
rouge  changes  on  the  skin,  adjusting 
its  intensity  to  individual  need. 

A  Marvelous  Advantage  in  Selection 
of  Shades.  You  Use  Any  or  All 

With  usual  rouge  you  are  restricted  to 
just  one  shade — the  one  that  "matches 
your  skin."  That  must  be  so  of  "one 
tone  rouge."  With  Princess  Pat  rouge, 
all  eight  shades  match  every  skin.  Thus 


you  select  Princess  Pat  shades  at  will —  to  harmo- 
nize with  your  gown  —  to  be  brilliant  or  demure  — 
to  be  fashionably  different. 

Your  Complete  Make-up  in  Perfect  Color  Harmony 

Remember  that  all  Princess  Pat  make-up  aids  give 
the  famous  Princess  Pat  Color  Harmony  make-up 
automatically.  This  most  beautiful  of  all  effects  is 
carried  out  in  Princess  Pat  almond  base  face  powder, 
eye  make-up  and  lip  rouge. 

Today,  be  More  Beautiful  than  Ever 

Today,  secure  Princess  Pat  rouge. 
Discover  what  it  means  to  enrich 
your  beauty  with  color  that  "ac- 
tually seems  to  come  from 
within  the  skin."  You'll 
adore  the  effect  that  none 
other  than  Princess  Pat 
duo-tone  rouge  can  give. 


FREE 


Lip  Rouge  Free!  That's 
enticing.  But  more  than 
that,  it  is  an  entirely  new- 
kind  —  ABSOLUTELY  INDELIBLE 
Princess  Pat .  . .  with  the  already  famous 
inner  tint  secret  of  coloring  lips  naturally. 
Actually  the  rich,  glorious  color  imparted 
seems  to  come  from  within  the  lips  them- 
selves —  not  to  be  "painted  on."  Absence 
of  waxy  consistency  permits  this  magical 
effect.  This  is  the  famous  inner  tint  secret. 
To  receive  your  free  box  of  lip  rouge,  do 
this: —  Just  purchase  a  box  of  Princess 
Pat  compact  rouge.  In  every  box,  under 
the  little  puff,  there  is  a  printed  paper 
slip.  Send  this  slip,  and  the  coupon  below, 
to  Princess  Pat.  Your  free  box  of  lip 
rousre  will  be  sent  at  once. 


PRINCESS  PAT 


PRINCESS  PAT,  2709  South  WeUs  St.,  Chicago. 

Dept.  154B.  Enclosed  find  paper  slip  from  box 
of  Princess  Pat.  compact  rouge.  For  t  Ills,  send  me  free 
box  of  Princess  Pat  lip  rouge. 


Address . 


City  State. 


CHICAGO,    U.    S.  A. 


IN   CANADA,    93  CHUHCH 


ST,,  TORONTO 


ave  yon  tried  Camels? 


THE  steady  increase  in  the  sales  of  Camel 
cigarettes  proves  one  fact  beyond  a 
doubt. 

If  you  try  Camels,  the  odds  are  very 
much  against  your  ever  going  back  to  your 
old  brand. 

So  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  de- 
lights of  perfectly  conditioned  Camels  fresh 
from  the  protection  of  the  new  Humidor 
Pack  and  the  harsh,  hot  smoke  from  stale 
dried-out  cigarettes,  that  your  decision  will 
be  immediate. 

The  quality  is  there  in  the  first  place,  for 
Camels  are  a  blend  of  choice  Turkish  and 
mild  Domestic  tobaccos. 

*  In  factory- prime  condition,  with  their 
rare  flavor  and  their  natural  moisture  still 
intact,  they  are  a  joy  to  the  smoker. 


Now  this  flavor  is  air-sealed-in  by  an  outer 
wrapping  of  moisture-proof  Cellophane,  so 
that  no  matter  where  you  buy  Camels,  in 
any  land,  in  any  climate,  you  are  always 
certain  to  get  fresh  cigarettes  in  factory- 
prime  condition. 

And  there  are  other  advantages  as  well. 
For  the  Humidor  Pack  also  protects  the 
cigarettes  within  from  dust  and  germs  and 
weather  conditions. 

Start  the  day  on  Camels.  See  how  much 
milder  they  are,  how  much  more  flavorful 
they  are,  how  cool  they  are  to  the  throat. 

No  peppery  dust  to  irritate  delicate 
membrane.  No  harsh,  hot  smoke  from 
dried -out  tobacco  to  burn  the  tongue  or 
sear  the  throat. 

Switch  to  Camels  for  a  day,  then  leave 
them  —  if  you  can. 


Tune  in  CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR  featuring  Morton  Downey  and  Tony  Wons 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  — every  night  except  Sunday 


Camels  * 


//  is  the  mark  of  a  considerate  hostess, 
by  means  of  the  Humidor  Pack,  to 
"Serve  a  fresh  cigarette. "  Buy  Camels 
by  the  carton  —  this  cigarette  will  re- 
main fresh  in  your  home  and  office 

Mild  ,  ,XO     CIGARETTY     AFTER-TASTE        ©  1931,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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FOUND! 
New  Men  «■  Holly  woo 


His  disguise  was  perfect -did  she 
really  know  it  was  her  husband 
when  she  surrendered  to  him  ♦  ♦  ♦  ? 


Don't  miss  this  new  type 
of  love  story — saucy — 
witty — naughty — gay ! 


Enjoy  this  daringly  unconventional 
picture  which  marks  the  screen  debut 
of  the  greatest  lovers  on  the  American 
It.    stage — in    a  picturization  of  their 
famous    success — "The 
Guardsman".  Here  is  a 
totally  new  thrill 
for  the  motion 
picture  public. 


HINT 
^FOHTAH 

-I       famous  stars  of  '"Goat  Song,"  "Caprice,"  "Elizabeth 
I  L*C  t^ie  Queen"  and  other  stage  triumphs,  in 

with  ^^^mm^m 

Roland  Young  —  Zasu  Pitts  My^ 


Idols  of  the  American  Stage,  they  bring 
their  genius  to  the  talking  screen  in 
the  prize  picture  of  the  year.  A  new 
triumph  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer! 


From  the  play  hy  Ferenc  Molnar 
Screen  play  hy  Ernest  Vajda 
Directed  hy  SIDNEY  FRANKLIN 


^By  Courtesy 
of  the  Theatre 
Guild,  Inc. 


A  METRO-GOLDWYN 


R  PICTU 
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tL  yellow  ticket 

She  wore  the  brand  of  outcast  as  a  badge  of  courage. 
Trapped  by  Russian  intrigue,  hounded  by  police,  she 
fought  gloriously.  For  love,  she  faced  disgrace. ..through 
love,  she  won  victory  ...Superb  drama,  superbly  acted. 
Elissa  Landi .. .exotic,  fascinating.  Lionel  Barrymore... 
polished,  sinister.  Laurence  Olivier... suave,  romantic. 
A  great  story  of  elemental  hate  and  enduring  love! 


WATC-H 


+OR 


T44-EJ-E 


TWO 


GR-EAT 


PICTURE! 


■FROM 


OVER  T«€  WILL 

Gay  and  tender  and  deeply  moving,  it  brings  a  lump 
to  your  throat  and  chases  it  with  a  chuckle.  A  true  and 
heart-stirring  tribute  to  love,  brimming  with  action... 
And  what  a  cast!  James  Dunn  and  Sally  Eilers ...  first 
time  together  since  never-to-be-forgotten  "Bad  Girl." 
Mae  Marsh. ..idol  of  the  silent  days,  and  the  grandest 
bunch  of  kids  you  ever  laughed  yourself  weak  over! 
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"24  HOURS" 

with  Clive  Brook,  Kay  Francis,  Miriam  Hopkins 
and  Regis  Toomey 
Based  on  the  novel  by  Louis  Bromfield 
Directed  by  Marion  Gering 

"THE  BELOVED  BACHELOR" 

With  Paul  Lukas,  Dorothy  Jordan,  Charlie  Ruggles 
Vivienne  Osborne.  Directed  by  Lloyd  Corrigan 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 
in  "Once  A  Lady"  with 

Ivor  Novello,  Jill  Esmond,  Geoffrey  Kerr 
Directed  by  Guthrie  McClintic 

"TOUCHDOWN!" 

With  Richard  Arlen,  Peggy  Shannon,  Jack  Oakie, 
Regis  Toomey  and  Charles  Starrett. 
Directed  by  Norman  McLeod. 


and  most  of  them  are 

PARAMOUNT! 

Never  were  they  better— the  Paramount  Jubilee  Pictures  you  can 
see  now!  And  never  was  great  entertainment  more  necessary  than 
now.  In  good  pictures  we  lose  ourselves  completely  in  the  affairs 
of  others— forget  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  day — get  renewed 
strength  and  vigor  for  the  next.  <I  Go  regularly  and  often  — and 
take  the  whole  family  with  you!  It  keeps  you  together,  and  great 
pictures,  such  as  Paramount,  give  you  something  to  talk  about 
for  days!  "If  it's  a  Paramount  picture,  it's  the  best  show  in  town!" 

("paramount  ("pictured  


PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  CORPORATION,  ADOLPH  7UKOF.  PRES.,  PARAMOUNT  BUILDING.  N.  Y. 
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Ray  Cooke  and  Dorothy 
Dix  in  a  scene  from 
"Torchy,"  the  first  of  a 
new  comedy  series .  Th  is 
is  a  gay  short  feature 
and  Ray  and  Dot  are 
amusing. 


s7 


'Si 


^EVUETTES 

Let  us  help  you  select  your  screen  entertainment 
with  these  concise  criticisms  of  current  pictures 


Class  A: 


★ BAD  GIRL.    Fox.    A  human  document  in  cellu- 
loid.   Sally  Eilers  and  James  Dunn  offer  potent 
performances  you  won't  forget.    See  it. 

★ BOUGHT.    Warner  Brothers.     Constance  Ben- 
net  at  her  best.    This  film  is  grand  entertain- 
ment.   You'll  like  Ben  Lyon  and  Richard  Bennett, 

too.  ■ 

★ FIVE  STAR  FINAL.  First  National.  The  best 
newspaper  yarn  to  date,  with  the  incomparable 
Edward  G.  Robinson  starring.  Marian  Marsh 
makes  a  lovely  heroine.* 

★ LARCENY  LANE.  Warner  Brothers.  We  recom- 
mend a  new  scream  team — Joan  Blondell  and 
James  Cagney.  The  story  is  a  fast  moving  crook 
drama.   A  knockout.*  y 

★ MERELY  MARY  ANN.  Fox.  Janet  Gaynor  ahd 
Charlie  Farrell  are  united  again  in  a  sentimental 
fairy-tale  of  a  film — but  you'll  enjoy  it.* 

★ PALMY  DAYS.  United  Artists.  Not  much 
plot — but  goofy  gags — lots  of  laughs — music — 
pretty  girls,  and  plenty  of  Eddie  Cantor.  You  just 
must  see  it!* 

★ STREET  SCENE.  United  Artists.  The  side- 
walks of  New  York — drama,  comedy  and  pathos, 
Sylvia  Sidney,  William  Collier,  Jr.,  and  Estelle 
Taylor  are  splendid. 

★ THE    GUARDSMAN.  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
As  intoxicating  a  show  as  the  films  have  ever 
afforded.    Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  prove  de- 


Screenland  will  aid  you  in  your 
search  for  screen  diversion.  Note 
particularly  our  Seal  of  Approval 
films.  See  Page  102  for  casts  of  cur- 
rent films. 


lightful.  If  you  like  wit,  subtlety,  and  polished  acting, 
this  is  your  picture.* 

★ THE  LAST  FLIGHT.  First  National.  A  knock- 
out film  of  four  war-birds  and  a  girl  in  Paris. 
Richard  Barthelmess  and  Helen  Chandler  head  a 
fine  cast.  Different! 

★ THE  UNHOLY  GARDEN.  United  Artists. 
Ronald  Colman  does  the  Modern  Robin  Hood 
thing — but  in  Colman's  inimitable  manner.  Lots  of 
speed  and  excitement.  With  Estelle  Taylor  and 
Fay  Wray.* 

★ THIS  MODERN  AGE.  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Modern  "mother  and  daughter"  drama  and 
Joan  Crawford  giving  a  great  performance.  Pauline 
Frederick,  as  the  mother,  makes  a  grand  come-back. 
With  Neil  Hamilton  and  Monroe  Owsley. 

★ TRANSLANTIC.  Fox.  Fascinating  melodrama 
of  the  goings-on  aboard  an  ocean  liner.  Edmund 
Lowe  turns  in  a  corking  job.  Lois  Moran,  Greta 
Nissen  and  Myrna  Loy  are  beautifully  present. 


Class  B: 


BORDER  LAW.  Columbia.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting westerns  in  a  long  time.  Good  story,  plenty 
of  action  and  pleasant  acting  by  Buck  Jones. 

CAUGHT  PLASTERED.  RKO-Pathe.  Robert 
Woolsey  and  Bert  Wheeler  cavorting  in  a  drug  store. 
Plenty  of  gags — some  not  so  good.  Dorothy  Lee  is 
the  romance.* 

DUGAN  OF  THE  BAD  LANDS.  Monogram.  The 
youngsters  will  enjoy  this  western  because  the  hero  is 
a  very  young  lad  and  he  captures  the  villain.  With 
Bill  Cody  and  Blanche  Mehaffy. 

FIFTY  FATHOMS  DEEP.  Columbia.  A  deep-sea 
drama  strongly  reminiscent  of  "Submarine."  Good 
work  by  Jack  Holt,  Loretta  Sayers  and  Richard 
Cromwell.* 

GRAFT.  U niversal.  Just  another  newspaper  tale 
with  Regis  Toomey  as  a  reporter  and  Sue  Carol  and 
Dorothy  Revier  as  the  feminine  complications. 
Plenty  of  action  but  it  lacks  plausibility. 


*  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

•Jt  These  pictures  have  been  selected 
by  Delight  Evans  as  worthy  of 
Screenland's  seal  of  approval. 

{Continued,  on  page  120) 
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'  "LOCAL  BOY 
MAKES  GOOD 

with  DOROTHY  LEE 

Based  on  a  play  by 
J.  C.  and  Elliott  Nugent 

Directed  by  MERVYN  LEROY 


He  is  a  storm  of  laughs  just  being  himself, 
and  when  he  is  "two  other  fellows'7  he  is  a 
cyclone  of  merriment  .  .  .  Get  acquainted 
with  this  merry  madcap  of  nonsense! . . .  this 
hilarious  and  uproarious  comic!  .  .  .  the 
laugh-master  of  them  all!  .  .  .  His  next 
picture  is  "LOCAL  BOY  MAKES  GOOD". 
.  . .  Don't  miss  it,  or  the  other  blues-chasing 
comedies  featuring  this  Gulliver  of  Glee 
soon  to  appear  at  your  local  theatre  .  .  . 
You'll  have  the  laugh-time  of  your  life. 
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Welcome  J^bme. 


How  they  look 
when  they  land 
from  their  Euro- 
pean vacations 


Marion  Davies  came  back 
looking  smarter  than 
ever  in  her  new  black 
tucked  dress  and  hat  to 
match. 


Doris  Kenyon's  return 
was  a  triumphant  one, 
after  starring  in  con- 
certs abroad. 


©  Acme 


Yoohoo!  Lily!  Did  you 
have  one  gran'  time  in  zat 
dear  Paree,  Mile.  Damita? 


And  here's  the  ever-popu- 
lar Constance  Bennett. 
Tell  us,  Connie,  when  will 
you  marry  the  Marquis? 
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JTO  OR  AYS 


Great  Scot- 
ty!  Beauti- 
ful Joan 
Crawford 
has  the  fans 
all  excited 
this  month. 
See  "This 
Modern 
Age,"  and 
you'll  un- 
der s  tand 
why. 


Have  your  say  about  the  movies— we're  listening! 


TRUE! 
(First  Prize  Letter) 

People  complain  of  the  bad  effect  of  mov- 
ies on  children,  yet  show  no  discrimination 
as  to  what  they  let  them  see.  Parents 
know  that  all  Shearer,  Garbo,  Dietrich  and 
Bennett  pictures  are  not  always  for  chil- 
dren. Yet  the  theatres  are  packed  with 
children  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age ! 

When  "A  Free  Soul"  was  shown,  I  asked 
a  little  girl  next  to  me  what  she  was  do- 
ing there.  She  said,  "  'Cause  Ma's  busy. 
Ain't  Norma  Shearer  grand?  I'm  gonna 
be  like  her  when  I  grow  up!" 

Now  the  real  Norma  is  a  splendid  model 
for  anyone,  but — how  was  the  child  to 
know  that  the  real  Norma  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  roles  she  portrays  ?  And  that 
she  would  probably  have  been  horrified  if 
she'd  heard  the  child? 

Parents,  please — for  the  sake  of  the  au- 
dience and  for  the  benefit  of  your  chil- 
dren, keep  the  latter  from  shows  which 
hold  no  interest  for  them,  and  which  they 
cannot  possibly  understand. 

Eleanor  Stewart, 
327  Commercial  St., 
East  Braintree,  Mass. 

"SHORTS" 
(Second  Prize  Letter) 

So  much  controversy  over  stars  prompts 
me  to  voice  my  sentiments  on  those  "star- 
less" shorts.  To  me  many  of  these  short 
films  are  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  coming 
between  stark  tragedy  and  utterly  ridicu- 
lous comedy.  They  offer  something  un- 
usual in  the  movies. 

I  remember  an  especially  striking  short 
which  I  saw  some  months  ago — a  study  of 
Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Tide  Rises,  The 


Tide  Falls."  Congratulations  to  the  pro- 
ducer, whoever  he  was !  And  the  musical 
shorts,  too,  are  fine. 

Helen  R.  Naney, 

Italy,  Texas. 

LADIES  NEXT! 
(Third  Prize  Letter) 

They're  leaving  us  out !  Why  don't  they 
make  pictures  for  younger  girls  now  and 
then  ?  "Daddy  Long  Legs,"  "Tom  Saw- 
yer," and  "Huckleberry  Finn"  were  all  suc- 
cesses. Why  shouldn't  a  picture  based  on 
"Little  Women"  or  another  of  Louisa  Al- 
cott's  books  be  equally  successful  ? 

Some  of  Mrs.  Alcott's  books,  I  am  cer- 
tain, are  just  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
American  lasses  as  "Daddy  Long  Legs." 
"Jack  and  Jill,"  should  appeal  to  the 
younger  girls.  And  to  boys,  too !  "An 
Old-Fashioned  Girl,"  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  books  Louisa  Alcott  wrote,  and 
a  picture  based  on  that  book  could  not  help 
but  be  a  success. 

La  Verne  Porterfield, 

1005  Broad  St., 
Durham,  N.  C. 


And  how  do  YOU  feel?  About  the 
movies,  we  mean,  of  course.  Send  us 
your  talkie  comments,  whether  boosts 
or  bumps — but  always  write  construc- 
tively. The  best  letter  each  month 
wins  a  $20  prize,  with  other  prizes 
of  $15,  $10,  and  $5  for  the  runner- 
ups.  Letters  should  be  not  more  than 
150  words,  and  should  reach  us  by  the 
10th  of  each  month.  Address  Hoots 
and  Hoorays,  Screenland,  45  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


JOAN  OF  ART 

(Fourth  Prize  Letter) 

My  ideal !  Guess  who — 
1.  Two  large,  expressive  grey  eyes.  2. 
A  nose  that's  exactly  right.  3.  A  fine, 
generous  mouth.  4.  A  mischievous,  ador- 
able smile.  5.  Blonde  hair — (at  present, 
anyway) — worn  in  a  long  bob.  6.  Freck- 
les. 7.  A  figure  that  defies  description. 
8.  Legs  that  challenge  Marlene  Diet- 
rich's. 9.  One  of  the  screen's  foremost 
dramatic  actresses. 

Of  course — it's  Joan  Crawford  ! 

Muriel  Marks, 
2104  Aqueduct  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


CHEERS  FOR  NEW  KIDS 

Can't  we  please,  just  for  one  month, 
drop  this  Garbo  line?  We  all  admit  Greta 
is  a  marvelous  actress.  So  are  Connie  Ben- 
nett, Joan  Crawford  and  Janet  Gaynor — 
but  must  we  listen  to  a  repeated  history 
of  their  lives  from  one  month  to  another  ? 

Why  not  give  some  of  our  newer  Amer- 
ican kids  a  break?  They  really  deserve  it, 
you  know.  Come  on,  now,  drag  out  Dot 
Jordan,  Mae  Clark,  and  Loretta  Young, 
and  give  them  a  big  cheer.  True,  there  are 
many  who  love  Greta  and  who  appreciate 
her  talent ;  but  our  own  have  to  have  some 
recognition,  and  if  Americans  don't  give 
it  to  them  who  else  will  ?  If  America  to- 
day is  to  reign  supreme  in  motion  pictures, 
it  is  the  American  actresses  and  actors  that 
must  do  it,  and  they  can  succeed  only  with 
the  help  of  the  American  people. 

Helen  G.  Costello, 
123  Ward  Street, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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J^oots  and  J^oorays 


HOME  GIRL  MAKES  GOOD 

I'm  not  following  the  conventional  trend 
in  Screen  land  by  discussing  these  Ger- 
man, Swedish  and  Russian  importations 
that  are  continually  being  foisted  on  an 
uninterested  or  stupid  public,  but  I'm  let- 
ting you  know  that  I,  for  one  of  millions, 
prefer  by  far  our  own  beautiful  Janet  Gay- 
nor. 

She  is  marvelous — the  greatest  actress 
ever!  Anyone  can  be  "bad"  in  real  life  or 
"reel"  life,  but  how  few  can  be  so  sweet 
and  fine,  so  utterly  adorable  as  the  inimi- 
table, glorious  little  Gaynor? 

Dorothy  De  Long, 
2053  Lincoln  Ave. 


Chicago,  111. 


HOW  ABOUT  "BAD  GIRL"? 

It  seems  that  one  can  scarcely  pick  up 
a  newspaper  without  reading  that  the 
Such-and-Such  Film  Corporation  has  just 
paid  out  a  small  fortune  for  the  film  rights 
to  the  current  best-seller.  Frankly,  I  have 
never  clearly  understood  just  why  these 
producers  part  with  these  staggering  sums. 

Very  few  movies,  reproduced  from  pop- 
ular novels,  resemble  closely  the  stories 
from  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
taken.  The  theme  of  the  story  is  usually 
changed,  the  characters  either  changed  or 
distorted,  and  strangely  enough,  even  the 
title  is  changed  (thus  striking  out  the  pos- 
sible excuse  of  "booktitle  appeal"). 

Why  don't  the  producers  go  right  a^ead 
and  film  these  stories  on  the  quiet?  No 
one,  least  of  all  the  authors,  would  know 
the  difference ;  and  it  would  be  money  in 
the  bank. 

Blair  Johnstone, 
71  Glendale  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Howard  you  like  to 
meet  Leslie?  Re- 
cruited from  theNew 
York  stage,  this  en- 
gaging young  Eng- 
lishman belongs  to 
that  select  company 
of  actors  who  are 
bringing  an  agree- 
able air  of  cultiva- 
tion and  good  breed- 
ing to  the  films.  One 
of  these  days  he's  go- 
ing to  get  a  partwith 
enough  elbow  room 
to  show  us  what 
he    can    really  do. 


HOWARD  BOOSTER 

Last  year  an  appreciative  audience  ap- 
plauded the  sincere  and  sympathetic  acting 
of  a  talented  young  Englishman,  who 
helped  make  "Berkeley  Square"  one  of  the 
ten  best  plays  of  the  year.  Leslie  Howard 
has  a  favorite's  place  on  Broadway. 

But  now,  out  in  Hollywood,  where  good 
actors  are  needed  so  badly,  Leslie  Howard 
is  given  a  minor  part  in  "A  Free  Soul," 
while  Clark  Gable  is  given  a  major  role. 
Mr.  Howard  showed  his  ability  in  "Out- 
ward Bound"  and  gave  to  picture  audiences 
one  of  the  few  splendid  performances  of 
the  past  year.  Surely,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  to  give  Mr.  How- 
ard a  role  worthy  of  his  talents  in  return 
for  what  he  gave  them  in  "Outward 
Bound." 

Miriam  R.  Flaherty, 
27  N.  Nashville  Ave., 

Ventnor,  N.  J. 


ANOTHER  CHEER  FOR  GABLE 

The  screen  has  a  number  of  picturesque 
boys  who  can  win  the  hearts  of  their  au- 
diences in  the  role  of  the  gallant  young 
hero ;  it  does  not  lack  actors  who  can  play 
villainous  parts  realistically  and  make  their 
audiences  hate  them  and  applaud  vigorously 
when  they  are  "foiled  again !"  But  to  play 
menace-man  parts  and  still  make  the  fans 
love  you — well,  that's  art  in  the  first  and 
last  degree.  And  here's  to  the  one  and 
only  man  who  can  do  it — Clark  Gable ! 

He  has  looks,  magnetism  and  talent. 
What  more  does  it  take  to  make  a  great 


star?  If  the  size  of  his  Houston  audiences 
is  any  criterion,  the  answer  is,  "Nothing." 

Estelle  Wade, 
Houston,  Texas. 


THE  GREAT  EDUCATOR 

The  talking  picture  has  been  a  godsend 
to  the  aspiring  polyglot.  A  roommate  of 
mine  at  college,  recently  arrived  from 
Spa"in,  attributed  his  truly  remarkable  grasp 
of  the  English  language  to  constantly  at- 
tending the  audible  cinema.  His  incessant 
quest  of  new  films  has  made  him  slightly 
ridiculous  to  those  who  class  the  product 
of  filmland  with  chewing-gum  and  shilling- 
shockers.  I  wonder  if  they  ever  connect 
his  passion  for  pictures  with  the  fact  that 
he  receives  A's  in  English,  and  that  his 
diction  puts  them  to  shame  ? 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  made  many  val- 
uable friendships  among  foreign  students 
by  my  ability  to  speak  French,  Spanish 
and  German ;  and  in  my  study  of  these  lan- 
guages I  have  been  aided  not  a  little  by  the 
foreign  versions  with  Ramon  Novarro, 
Maurice  Chevalier  and  others,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  splendid  UFA  operettas. 

And,_  apropos,  let's  go  musical  again. 
Music  is  the  international  language. 

H.  Richard  Ackerman, 
324  Beverley  Place, 

Tracy,  Calif. 

A  TIGER  AND  THREE  CHEERS! 

It's  an  education  to  go  to  the  movies — 
certainly  if  and  when  they  show  films  like 


"Rango,"  "Africa  Speaks"  and  "Trader 
Horn."  I'm  no  movie  fiend,  and  seldom 
go  more  than  once  a  week.  But  just  let 
jungle  pictures  of  the  excellence  of  those 
named  above  be  shown,  and  I'll  buy  an  all- 
year-round  ticket  for  the  front  row! 

Clinton  W.  Read, 
101  Abbe  Ave., 
Springfield,  111. 


BRAVE  BUDDY! 

Hooray  for  Buddy  Rogers !  He's  not 
afraid  to  stand  up  for  his  principles !  In 
a  recent  Screenland  article  he  admits  that 
he  doesn't  care  for  booze  or  cigarettes,  and 
that's  some  bravery  in  an  age  of  ultra- 
sophistication.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  sophisticates  seem  to  think  that  a  he- 
man  is  one  who  goes  the  limit  on  the  vices 
and  is  shy  of  any  virtues,  but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  any  sap  can  follow  the 
leader  while  it  takes  real  manhood  to  re- 
main true  to  ideals.  I  call  Buddy  a  real 
good  sport,  and  Ramon  Novarro  is  another. 
We  like  to  know  that  some  of  the  actors 
remain  idealists  in  an  age  of  materialism. 

E.  Cooper, 
843  So.  4th  St., 
Alhambra,  Calif. 


MERRY  MAURICE 

The  toast  of  gay  Paree  and  the  idol  of 
America,  Maurice  Chevalier  holds  a  posi- 
tion of  high  rank  in  the  hearts  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  125) 


SCRE  ENLAN D 


It's  All  Done 
With  Mirrors! 


Slavko  Vorkapich,  ace  European  camera  expert,  is  now 
trick  shot  director  at  the  Paramount  studio  in  Hollywood. 
He's  responsible  for  many  of  those  odd,  imaginative  shots 
that  you  come  across  frequently  in  pictures.  Here  he  is 
(in  background)  directing  a  scene  in  "Girls  About  Town." 
The  fussy  young  lady  is  Adrienne  Ames,  who  isn't  en- 
joying quite  as  much  privacy  as  she  may  think  she  is. 
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By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


S.  V.  E.  We  have  no  end  of  favorable 
comments  about  Estelle  Taylor  this  month 
— and  she  richly  deserves  all  the  bouquets 
for  her  fine  work  in  "Street  Scene,"  "The 
Unholy  Garden"  and  her  role  of  Dixie  Lee 
in  "Cimarron."  Estelle  was  born  May  20, 
1903,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  She  is 
5  feet  4  inches  tall,  weighs  125  pounds  and 
has  very  dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
At  one  time  she  doubled  for  Dorothy  Dal- 
ton  in  some  of  the  earlier  thrillers  during 
the  day — and  at  night,  made  her  stage  ap- 
pearances. She  has  played  in  "The  Whip 
Woman,"  "Lady  Raffles,"  "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments," "Honor  Bound,"  "Singapore," 
"Don  Juan"  with  John  Barrymore,  and  in 
"Where  East  is  East"  with  Lon  Chaney 
and  Lupe  Velez.  Then  she  was  Dixie  Lee 
in  "Cimarron."  Her  latest  release  is  "The 
Unholy  Garden,"  with  Ronald  Colman. 


Laura  J.  M.  You  ask,  why  is  Garbo  so 
mysterious,  or  is  she?  That's  the  idea,  is 
she?  Constance  Bennett  is  a  natural  blonde 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  She  admits  she 
likes  Joel  McCrea  and  who  wouldn't?  But 
it  never  was  serious  with  Connie  and  Joel. 
In  fact,  Miss  Bennett  may  be  the  new 
Marquise  de  la  Falaise  de  la  Coudraye  by 
the  time  you  read  this. 

Arthur  E.  P.  You  shall  have  a  dash  of 
Ginger  Rogers,  though  she  is  too  young  to 
have  much  of  a  past  to  reveal  so  here's  a 
review  of  the  little  girl's  life  so  far.  She 
was  born  in  Independence,  Mo.,  on  July  16, 
and  not  so  long  ago.  She  is  5  feet  5  inches 
tall,  weighs  115  pounds  and  has  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  She  was  the  best  all-round 
athlete  of  her  class  in  high  school.  She 
has  a  Ford  and  a  Cord  and  can't  decide 
which  she  likes  to  drive  the  best.  Her 
first  picture  was  "Young  Man  of  Man- 
hattan" with  Claudette  Colbert  and  Nor- 
man Foster.  She  alternates  stage  with 
screen  engagements — is  in  Hollywood  right 
now.  Ginger  is  in  Bill  Boyd's  film,  "Suicide 
Fleet,"  and  with  Eddie  Quillan  in  "The 
Tip-Off,"  for  RKO-Pathe.  She  is  divorced 
from  Jack  Culpepper,  a  vaudeville  actor. 
Mervyn  Le  Roy  is  giving  Ginger  a  rush 
right  now. 

Bess  W .  I  wouldn't  call  you  fresh  for 
asking  so  many  questions — I'm  frightfully 
polite.  Sylvia  Sidney  was  born  Aug.  8, 
1910,  in  New  York  City.  She  is  5  feet  4 
inches  tall,  weighs  104  pounds  and  has 
dark  brown  hair  and  blue-green  eyes.  Her 
new  picture  is  "Street  Scene"  with  Wil- 
liam Collier,  Jr.,  Estelle  .  Taylor,  and  sev- 
eral new  screen  personalities.  Helen 
Chandler  was  born  in  Charleston,  N.  C, 
in  1909.  She  has  blonde  hair,  blue-grey 
eyes,  weighs  102  pounds  and  is  5  feet  3 
inches  tall.  She  is  the  wife  of  Cyril  Hume, 
the  novelist.  She  was  on  the  stage  when  9 
years  old ;  was  Ramon  Novarro's  leading 
lady  in  "Daybreak,"  and  appears  with 
Richard  Barthelmess  in  his  latest  release, 
"The  Last  Flight."  Joan  Bennett  is  5 
feet  5  inches  tall,  weighs  108  pounds,  has 
blonde  hair,  blue  eyes  and  was  born  Feb. 
27,  1911,  in  Palisades.  N.  J.  Her  last  pic- 
ture, made  just  before  her  accident  in 
which  her  hip  was  broken,  was  "Hush 


The  Answer  Girl  is  here  to 
answer  your  questions  on 
this  page.  Please  be  patient 
and  await  your  turn — and 
consult  Page  102  for  the 
casts  of  current  films,  and 
Page  103  for  stars'  ad- 
dresses, before  asking  your 
questions.  Address  Miss 
Vee  Dee,  Screenland,  45 
West  45  th  Street,  New 
York  City 


Money"  with  Hardie  Albright.  Joan  will 
be  back  at  work  soon — she  is  recovering 
rapidly. 

Bobbie  M.  If  you  insist,  I'll  try  to  get 
word  to  Barry  Norton  to  reduce  about  5 
pounds  or  so — but  why  the  gesture  of  dis- 
tress when  we  were  all  dying  to- see  Barry 
on  the  screen  again,  either  fat  or  thin  ? 
His  work  in  "Dishonored"  should  put  him 
a  few  notches  ahead  and  aren't  we  glad? 
Billie  Dove  appears  in  "Age  for  Love" 
with  Charles  Starrett,  Lois  Wilson,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Horton  and  Mary  Duncan. 
Lloyd  Hughes,  Marian  Nixon  and  Eddie 
Phillips  are  in  "A  Private  Scandal,"  an- 
other underworld  story. 

Frances  K.  If  you  ask  me  and  I  think 
you  did,  I'll  personally  nominate  Leslie 
Howard  as  one  of  the  best  bets  in  pic- 
tures, if  the  big  boys  at  the  studios  will 
give  him  a  chance  to  show  his  ability.  He 
has  played  with  Norma  Shearer  in  "A  Free 
Soul,"  in  "Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet," 
with  Marion  Davies  in  "Five  and  Ten" 
and  will  appear  with  Ann  Harding  in 
"Devotion."  Leslie  was  born  in  England, 
is  happily  married,  and  has  two  charming 
children.  In  his  spare  time  he  writes 
clever  satire. 

Vivian  G.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  produce  the 
exact  figures  of  the  salaries  of  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  Norma  Shearer  but  why  worrv 
over  a  big  thing  like  a  star's  salary  ? 
Norma's  next  picture  is  "Private  Lives" 


Estelle  Taylor 

Since  her  stirring  portrayal  of  the 
unhappy  wife  in   "Street  Scene," 
Estelle  Taylor  has  stepped  into  new 
screen  popularity. 


with  Robert  Montgomery,  an  adaptation 
of  Noel  Coward's  play  of  the  same  name. 
Reginald  Denny,  Una  Merkel  and  Jean 
Hersholt  have  featured  parts  in  Norma's 
support.  Joan  Crawford's  next  will,  be 
"The  Mirage,"  another  stage  play  that  won 
much  praise  from  critics  and  paid  admis- 
sions. Joan  will  have  Clark  Gable  for  her 
leading  man.  Lucky  Joan,  sigh  the  girls. 
"Lucky  Clark!"  say  the  boys. 

B.  F.  J.  Thanks  a  lot.  Marlene  Die- 
trich's songs  in  "Blue  Angel"  ?  K.  Yoo- 
Hoo  of. the  August  issue  may  be  interested 
to  know  she  sang  Naughty  Lola  and  Fall- 
ing in  Love  Again.  Dietrich  made  Victor 
records  of  these  songs  and  you  may  be 
able  to  secure  themv  through  your  Victor 
dealer.  (Not  an  adv.)  They  tell  me  that 
Mickey  Mouse  gets  more  fan  mail  than 
Greta  Garbo  or  Norma  Shearer  with  some- 
thing like  7,000  letters  a  week.  Ho-hum, 
every  mouse  has  his  day. 

Maryanna.    No,  I  haven't  gone  Holly- 
wood and  my  hats  never  vary  in  head  size, 
my  heart  is  in  its  usual  place  with  the 
fans,  for  the  fans  and — who  started  this. 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


SCREENLAND 


Team! 


Leading  a  cheer  for  the 
on  the  screen,  Blondell  and 


Take 
Your  'Sow, 

JOAN! 


SHE  hasn't  been  in  pictures 
very  long,  but  she  has 
made  every  scene  count. 
Perhaps  you  saw  her  first 
as  the  breezy  sister  of  Dorothy 
Mackaill  in  "The  Office  Wife." 
If  so,  you  remembered  her  and 
watched  for  her  in  other  pic- 
tures. "Sinners'  Holiday," 
"God's  Gift  to  Women,"  "Night 
Nurse,"  "The  Reckless  Hour" 
and  "The  Public  Enemy"  added 
to  her  reputation  as  a  sparkling 
player  of  fresh,  wise-cracking 
roles.  But  in  "Larceny  Lane" 
she  has  her  first  real  chance,  and 
she  proves  that  she  is  far,  far 
more  than  a  clever  "bit"  player. 
She's  a  very  big  potential  star. 
She  has  the  humor  of  a  Mabel 
Xormand  or  a  Constance  Tal- 
madge,  the  sparkle  of  a  Marion 
Davies,  the  vital,  real,  down-to- 
earthiness  of  a  Clara  Bow. 
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Joan,  Jimmy! 

fastest  and  funniest  team 
Cagney.  Watch  them  score ! 


Here 

Jimmy! 


IN  1929  a  young 
actor  named 
James  Cagney 
acted  in  a  play 
called  "Maggie  the 
Magnificent."  Op- 
posite him  was  a  young 
actress  named  Joan 
Blondell.  They  both 
scored.  Both  were 
signed  for  "Penny 
Arcade"  next  season. 
They  scored  again. 
Warners  bought  the 
screen  rights  and  Cag- 
ney and  Blondell  went 
to  Hollywood.  The 
picture  emerged  as 
"Sinners'  Holiday" — 
and  it  sent  James  Cag- 
ney and  Joan  Blondell 
well  on  their  way  to 
screen  stardom.  You 
saw  Cagney  in 
Public  Enemy," 
Millionaire," 
"Smart  Money,"  so 
you  know  what  a  good 
actor  and  ingratiating 
personality  he  is.  Now, 
in  "Larceny  Lane," 
with  Joan  Blondell,  he 
becomes  definitely  one 
of  the  great  personal 
hits  of  the  screen.  We 
predict  that  1932  will 
be  a  Cagney  year. 


"The 
"The 
and 
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DON'T  blame  me  for  this  one — it's  Eddie  Can- 
tor's. 
Whenever  two  or  three  women  get  to- 
gether  these   days,   says   Eddie,   they  talk 
turkey — it's  "Gable — Gable — Gable." 

I  know  it.  And  not  only  women.  Men  like  him, 
too.  They  can't  help  themselves.  Clark  Gable  isn't 
breaking  up  any  homes.  He  is  holding  them  together. 
Where  formerly  the  Missus  sneaked  off  to  the  movies 
alone  to  see  her  secret  passion,  because  the  Mister 
couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  him,  now  the  whole  family 
goes  forth  in  a  body  to  see  the  latest  Gable  gabloid. 
So  let's  talk  about  him.  Hollywood  is 
talking  of  little  else.  And  every  other 
letter  that  comes  in  to  ScREENLAND  is  a 
Gable  rave. 

They  know  he  is  married.  It  makes  no 
difference.  They  know  he's  just  a  nice, 
comfortable  guy  off  the  screen,  with  no 
outstanding  bad  habits — but  they  refuse 
to  be  disillusioned.  They  have  even  heard 
that  Mr.  Gable  says  "Yes,  ma'am,"  and 
"No,  ma'am"  to  lady  reporters.  They 
have  heard  him  kidded  by  Cantor  and 
Groucho  Marx.  They  have  read  that 
Wally  Beery  calls  him  "What-a-Man 
Gable."  (Just  professional  jealousy,  that's 
all.)  But  what  of  it?  The  screen  public 
has  Gone  Gable,  with  the  same  unanimity 
that  it  went  Garbo.  Not  since  Valentino 
has  the  world  made  such  an  idol  of  an 
actor — and  not  even  then. 

For  Rudy  was  a  little-Lord-Fauntleroy 
in  comparison  to  Clark.  The  new  man's 
career  has  been  builded  upon  curses  and 
lucks,  not  kisses.  I  remember  I  first  saw 
Gable  in  "The  Painted  Desert."  He  was 
the  dirty  villain  who  blew  up  the  mine  to 
get  the  girl  from  Bill  Boyd. 

In  "Night  Nurse"  he  was  a  caddish 
chauffeur  who  socked  Barbara  Stanwyck 
— and  socked  her  hard. 

In   "A   Free   Soul"   he   was   brutal  to 
Norma  Shearer — Mrs.  Irving  Thalberg! 

In  Garbo's  "Susan  Lenox,"  I  hear,  he  be- 
haves pretty  well.  But  I  hope  that  it  isn't 
permanent.  The  Metro  officials  had  better 
face  facts  right  here  and  now — we  want 
Gable  mean.  He  started  mean  and  we 
want  him  to  stay  mean.  Pretty  up  the 
Menace  of  the  Movies  and  he  will  lose  half 
his  following. 

On  the  stage,  too,  Gable  scored  his  big 
hit  in  the  part  of  Killer  Mears  in  the  west- 
coast  production  of  "The  Last  Mile" — a 
terrific  role  in  a  pulse-stirring  play.  This 


engagement  led  indirectly  to  his  screen  career — which, 
by  the  way,  had  more  setbacks  before  eventual  star- 
dom than  any  actor's  I  can  think  of  right  now. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  stage  experience.  Once  lie 
was  up  for  a  part  in  a  Leslie  Howard  play.  The  part 
called  for  love-making — but  Mr.  Howard  decided  that 
Gable  was  emphatically  not  the  type.  Later,  as  you 
know,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Gable  battled  for  the  af- 
fections of  Norma  Shearer  in  "A  Free  Soul"  and  How- 
ard had  to  kill  Gable  to  get  the  girl. 

Leslie  Howard,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sensitive 
artists  who  ever  stepped  on  a  stage,  has  left  Holly- 
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wood  to  return  to  the  "legit."  Gable  stays — a  great 
lover,  a  great  menace,  a  great  guy! 

Mickey  Mouse  signs  on  the  dotted  line  to  give  his 
future  services  to  United  Artists,  where  he  will  work 
on  the  same  lot  as  his  best  booster,  Mary  Pickford. 
Buddy  Rogers  plans  to  leave  the  movies  to  lead  an 
orchestra  in  a  Manhattan  hotel.  Gandhi,  in  London, 
asks  to  meet  Charlie  Chaplin — "the  man  who  has  made 
the  millions  laugh."  Anita  Page  will  support  Marian 
Marsh  in  Marian's  first  starring  picture,  "Under  Eigh- 
teen." Eddie  Lowe  and  Lil  Tashman  are  off  on  a  long 
European  vacation — Eddie  says  he  needs  a  rest;  some 


say  it's  contract  trouble.  Jack  Holt  will  play  Richard 
Cromwell's  father  in  a  new  football  picture.  Add 
foreign  competition:  Mady  Christians  comes  from 
Europe  to  star  on  American  stage  and  screen.  Elissa 
Landi  may  go  home  to  England — hope  not.  Gary 
Cooper  is  the  darling  of  the  debs  in  New  York  this  sea- 
son. He  is  having  a  bigger  social  success  than  any 
screen  star  ever  had  with  the  exception  of  Tallulah 
Bankhead.  But  he  would  rather  not  have  it  mentioned 
for  fear  we'll  think  he  is  trying  to  crash  in  on  big 
names.  We  know  you  better  than  that,  Gary.  George 
Arliss  is  so  completely  sold  on  motion  pictures  that  he 

will  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  them  in  the  fu- 
ture, giving  up  the  stage 
entirely.  And  —  what? 
Oh!  Well,  all  right— if 
you  want  to  see  the  first 
show  of  "Susan  Lenox" 
maybe  we  bad  better  get 
going.  And  speaking  of 
Clark  Gable — we'll  give 
you  his  life  story  soon. 
Watch  for  it! 


D.  E. 


Studio 
Love 

The  Director:  "Now 
please,    everybody — 
let's  make  this  kiss 
a  big  success !" 


A  drawing  brj 
Victor  De  Pauw 
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SCREENLAND 


The 


of 


Garbo 


"Garbo  is  not  a  woman 
—she  is  Woman  !  Sex, 
to  her,  is  not  merely 
a  twentieth  century 
vulgarity,  but  an  an- 
cient fire  of  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  beating 
at  the  walls  of  im- 
prisoning flesh  to  find 
its  way  to  immortality 


By 
Margery 
Wilson 


Garbo  herself  read  this  story — and  liked  it  very  much.     The  only 
article  on  record  about  the  great  Swedish  star  which  she  consented 
co  read  and  pass  on.    It  offers  an  amazing  theory — and,  whether  you 
agree  or  not,  it  will  afford  you  thrilling  entertainment. 


Yes,  the  same  Miss  Wilson 
who  is  our  charm  expert  and 
beauty  editor.  An  authority 
on  personality,  she  is  su- 
premely qualified  to  dissect 
the  greatest  personality  of 
them  all! 


Frozen  music.  The  reflection  of  fire  in  a  cool  lake.  Snow-burn. 
The  unearthly  silence  of  the  far  north.  The  -mystery  of 
endless  quiet.  The  sadness  of  falling  leaves.  The  languor  of 
blue  twilight  after  a  flaming  sunset.    The  hush  before  dawn. 

ALL  of  these  are  Greta  Garbo — but  they  are  not  all 
/\  of  her.  Her  very  simplicity  is  so  complex  that 
J   %  it  almost  eludes  analysis. 

In  spite  of  her  Scandinavian  blondness  and 
her  generous  Nordic  inches,  there  is  an  Oriental  some- 


thing in,  about  and  through  her.  She  brings  to  mind 
the  half -authentic,  half-legendary  stories  of  the  Mongo- 
lian "Hordes  of  Attila,"  the  "Scourge  of  God"  and 
others  before  and  after  him,  who  swept  from  Asia  over 
northern  Europe,  conquering,  laying  waste,  absorbing 
what  they  found.  History  knows  them  as  Tartars  and 
Huns. 

Many  a  Greek  and  Roman  mother  frightened  her  chil- 
dren into  obedience  by  threatening  to  give  them  to  Attila 
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The  most  unusual  ar- 
ticle ever  written 
about  Greta,  in 
which  the  writer 
calls  her  "The 
Blonde  Ori- 
ental"-and 
explains 
why 


To  watch  Garbo  move  through  a  picture  is  like  watching 
a  slow  dance.    Too  tall,  without  one  perfect  feature,  she 
creates  an  illusion  of  loveliness,  of  liquid,  flowing,  co- 
ordinated movement  that  is  sheer  delight  to  witness. 


Garbo  with 
Clark  Gable  in 
"Susan  Lenox." 


(who  had  been  dead  hundreds  of  years). 
The  trace  of  Tartar  blood,  the  last  stubborn 
vestige  of  their  physical  impress  on  the  western 
world,  is  found  very  markedly  in  the  peculiarly 
slanting  eyes  of  certain  types  of  Danes,  North- 
Germans,  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians. 
The  fascinating  eyes  of  Garbo  would  seem  to  be 
the  key  to  her  obvious  Orientalism.    Beyond  that,  one 
feels  it,  .cf>nses  it. 

Her  st'  -'ism,  her  intuitive  wisdom,  her  love  of  alone- 
ness,  silence — her  uncanny  ability  to  sit  motionless  for 
hours  as  an  introspective  student  of  Buddha  might  do— 
the  droop  of  her  thoughtful,  brooding  mouth — all  of 
these  pull  our  minds  East! 

East  to  the  lands  of  repressed  emotion,  to  the  word- 
less, wise  Sphinx,  to  the  grace  of  old,  old  history  told 
in  verses  of  rhythm  and  romance !  This  is  what  we  see 
in  the  depths  of  Garbo's  eyes. 

The  apparent  repose  of  the  true  Oriental  seems  to 
hold  the  memory  of  all  human  experience  that  has  gone 
before. 

The  Orient  has  the  poise  and  quietude  of  much  know- 
ledge in  racial  memories.  (Garbo  lias  this  poise.)  It 
holds  lost  secrets  of  architecture,  forgotten  sciences  and 
crafts. 

The  charm  of  Garbo  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
up-to-date  girl.  Hers  is  not  the  art  of  Doing,  but  rather 
of  Being.  This  is  the  basic  essence  of  all  Oriental  teach- 
ings. • 

A  great  part  of  Garbo's  power  lies  in  the  fact  that 
she  moves  so  little.  Therefore  every  gesture  has  mean- 
ing, is  unconfused  by  what  has  already  filled  the  eye. 

Her  strength  lies  not  in  what  she  does,  but  rather  in 
what  she  does  not  do — off  screen  and  on.  She  does  none 
of  the  things  that  a  great  star  is  supposed  to  do.  This 
in  one  of  her  charms,  hers  alone.  Xo  other  actress  in 
motion  pictures  has  ever  been  anything  like  her. 

Withdrawn,  aloof,  curiously  incurious,  she  attends 
strictly  to  her  own  business  and  expects — permits  other 
people  to  do  the  same  (a  strong  {Continued  on  page  10S) 
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SCREENLAND 


/7ound! 

NEW 
MEN 


By 

S.  R.  Mook 


Raymond  Milland 


IN  THE  August  issue,  Screenland  looked  over  the 
prospects  in  the  way  of  new  juveniles  in  pictures 
and  was  a  little  discouraged  over  the  material  at 
hand.    It  seemed  as  though  there  were  really  no 
promising  gents  coming  along  in  the  industry  to  take  the 
places  of  Barthelmess,  Colman,  Gilbert,  Haines,  No- 
varro,  and  other  present  standbys. 

And  the  producers,  reading  the  article,  immediately 
got  busy  and  began  signing  up  and  developing  a  whole 
flock  of  new  talent.  Some  of  them  will  click  in  a  big 
way  and  some  will  probably  be  back  in  a  few  months 
where  they  were  when  Screenland  started  things  roll- 
ing, , 

Look  them  over.  Get  an  eyeful  and  pick  your  favorite! 

The  boy  getting  the  biggest  build-up  of  any  of  the 
newcomers  is  James  Dunn,  on  the  Fox  lot.  The  studio 
has  launched  a  publicity  campaign  on  Jimmy's  behalf, 
sufficient  in  magnitude  to  put  across  a  new  brand  of 
tooth-paste.  The  trailer  for  "Bad  Girl"  modestly  pro- 
claims him  a  combination  of  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Lindbergh.  The  trailer  was  greeted 
with  howls  of  mirth  and  derision  but  Jimmy  is  really  one 
of  the  nicest  boys  you'll  ever  run  across.  He's  as  in- 
formal as  Inf  himself  and  the  dignity  that  should  sit 
weightily  on  a  star's  shoulders  is  totally  missing.  Jimmy 
is  everybody's  friend,  and  the  wide,  wide  world  is  his 
pal. 


Prop  boys,  electricians,  filling-station  attendants — any- 
one he  meets  who  talks  to  him  for  more  than  five  minutes 
calls  him  by  his  first  name.  He  doesn't  really  think  he's 
as  good  as  the  studio  tells  him  he  is,  but  as  long  as  they 
have  faith  in  him,  he's  willing  to  stick  around  and  work 
like  a  trouper  to  make  good  for  them. 

His  schooling  finished,  he  started  work  as  an  office  boy 
in  a  stock  broker's  joint  in  New  York.  He  cleaned 
cuspidors — but  didn't  like  it.  So,  after  five  or  six  years, 
he  quit  and  went  on  the  road  selling  lunch  wagons. 
After  a  couple  of  years  at  that  he  had  cleaned  up  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  commissions.  You  can't  say 
"no"  when  Jimmy  grins  at  you.  At  least,  people  can't 
but  the  stock  market  ticker  is  something  else  again. 

Jimmy  went  down  into  Wall  Street  determined  to  be  a 
financial  wizard.  A  couple  of  weeks  or  so  was  enough 
to  finish  him.  He  went  over  to  Paramount's  Long  Island 
studio  and  got  extra  work.  Then  he  got  a  part  in 
"Nightstick" — which  reached  the  screen  as  "Alibi." 
When  "Nightstick"  folded,  Jimmy  played  in  a  couple 
of  stock  companies,  followed  those  engagements  with 
one  in  "Sweet  Adeline"  opposite  Helen  Morgan,  and 
from  there  he  came  to  Fox. 

In  addition  to  "Bad  Girl"  he  has  made  "Sob  Sister," 
and  is  working  in  "Over  the  Hill"  at  the  moment.  He 
will  play  opposite  Janet  Gaynor  in  one  of  her  new  films. 

He  lives  with  his  mother  in  a  rambling  house  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  goes  places  with  Molly  O'Day,  and  when 
he  isn't  working  he  dresses  in  the  oldest  clothes  he  can 
find. 

If  his  grin  gets  across  on  the  screen  as  it  does  when 
you  meet  him  face  to  face,  he  should  be  high  in  popular 
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The  Answer  to 
"New  Men  Wanted 
in  Hollywood." 
Here  They  Are.  We  Hope 
You'll  Like  Them ! 


favor  before  the  end  of  the  year  has  rolled  around. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Donald  Dillaway,  Ray 
Milland  has  the  most  dynamic  personality  of  any  of  the 
newcomers.  He  was  born  in  Drogheda,  Ireland,  on 
January  3,  1905,  and  educated  at  King's  College,  Cardiff, 
Wales. 

His  father  was  a  steel  manufacturer  and  had  picked 
out  a  mercantile  career  for  his  son.  But  Ray  and  the 
old  gentleman  didn't  get  along  too  well,  so,  after  about 
three  months  in  his  father's  plant,  Ray  packed  up  his 
troubles  in  his  old  kit  bag  and  shipped  on  a  potato  boat 
plying  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  England. 

When  that  wore  out,  he  shipped  on  a  Mediterranean 
freighter.  Once,  during  this  time,  he  and  a  friend  of  his 
landed  in  one  of  the  Southern  Italian  coast  cities — broke 
— of  course.  How  or  when  they  were  going  to  eat  was 
causing  them  no  little  anxiety.  "While  strolling  in  the 
park  one  day,  in  the  merry,  merry  month  of 
May — Ray  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes,"  etc.,  etc. — for  lo,  and  be- 
hold !  there  was  his  father  coming  towards 
him  dolled  up  like  a  haberdasher's  vision  of 
what  the  well-dressed  man  will  wear :  high 
hat,  frock  coat,  gloves,  cane  and  spats. 

For  once,  Ray  was  glad  to  see  him  but  the 
lovelight  died  in  his  eyes  as  his  father  brushed 
sleeves  with  him  and  strode  on  without  vouch- 
safing so  much  as  a  glance  of  recognition. 

Ray  returned  to  England  and  got  a  job 
breaking  in  horses — hunters,  racers,  etc.  He 
got  about  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  his  board 
and  room. 

From  there  he  drifted  over  to  a  training- 
camp  for  boxers  which  a  friend  of  his  was 
running.  Ray  was  about  eighteen  at  the  time 
and  plenty  fast  on  his  feet.  Three  days  a 
week  he  sparred  and  three  days  he  did  road 
work.  Once,  one  of  the  fighters  took  sick 
and  Ray  substituted  for  him  in  a  professional 
bout.  He  won  on  points  and  got  $25  for  his 
work.  A  couple  of  weeks  later,  another  one 
took  sick  and  Ray  substituted  a  second  time, 
again  winning  on  points  and  collecting  $50 
for  that  bout. 

The  third  time  he  was  matched  under  his 
own  name.  As  he  explains  it,  he  liked  to  spar 
but  he  hadn't  the  killer's  instinct.  The  idea 
of  just  sailing  into  a  fellow  and  pummeling 
the  life  out  of  him  didn't  appeal  to  Ray.  He 
sparred  around  the  ring  until  his  opponent, 
sensing  that  Ray  wasn't  going  to  hit  him 
hard,  left  himself  wide  open  and  got  to  work 
on  Ray,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  shortlv 
found  himself  with  several  broken  and  splin- 
tered teeth  and  several  others  missing  alto- 
gether. 

He  quit  boxing  and  wandered  down  into 
Spain.    An  aunt  had  left  him  $17,500  which 


he  was  to  get  when  he  was  twenty-five.  When  he  was 
twenty-one — and  broke — he  wrote  to  his  father,  telling 
him  if  he  would  give  him  his  inheritance  he  would  never 
bother  him  again.  His  father  sent  the  money  and  forty- 
eight  hours  later  Ray  was  back  in  London. 

For  a  year  he  lived  high  and  handsomely.  As  the 
year  came  to  an  end,  so  did  Ray's  resources.  One  night 
he  was  down  to  his  last  fifty  dollars.  He  took  a  picture 
actress — Estelle  Brody — to  dinner.  The  dinner  over, 
and  the  money  gone,  she,  knowing  nothing  of  his  predica- 
ment, suggested  that  he  come  out  to  the  studio  next 
day  and  take  a  test  for  the  lead  in  her  next  picture.  He 
did — and  got  it.  Then  he  got  a  job  doubling  for  another 
actor  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  sharpshooter — but 
wasn't. 

Just  before  he  finished  that  engagement  he  had  an 
offer  of  a  lead  in  a  big  picture  and  when  the  director  he 


Gene  Raymond 
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SCREENLAND 


James  Dunn 


Tom  Douglas 


Alexander  Kir kl  and 


Look  them  over!  Pick  your  favorite!  Some  of  these 
new  boys  will  come  crashing  through  to  stardom! 


was  working  for  refused  to  let  him  leave  the  picture  in 
order  to  accept  the  new  engagement,  Ray  snatched  up  a 
revolver  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  The  director  seized 
another  gun  and  they  faced  each  other  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stage,  blood  in  their  eyes  and  murder  in  their 
hearts.  At  that  psychological  moment,  the  door  opened 
and  the  studio  manager  entered  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  some  friends.  The  S.M.  was  petrified  and  upon 
learning  the  cause  of  the  fireworks,  promised  Ray  his 
release  if  he  would  put  down  the  gun. 

Ray  played  the  lead,  all  right,  and  was  placed  under 
contract  by  British  International  Pictures.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  refused  to  re-sign  at  the  same  salary  and 
they  let  him  go.  He  got  a  job  with  one  of  the  Chariot 
revues  featuring  Beatrice  Lillie  and  played  in  it  for  a 
week  when  M-G-M  signed  him  and 
brought  him  over  here. 

His  American  screen  debut  oc- 
curred in  "The  Passion  Flower," 
and  his  next  was  "The  Bachelor 
Father."  Following  that,  he  played 
one  of  the  leads  with  Constance 
Bennett  in  "Bought"  and  is  cur- 
rently working  with  Will  Rogers 
in  "Dollar  Bilk" 

He  is  six  feet  one  inch  tall, 
weighs  168  pounds,  has  black  hair 
and  brown  eyes  and  is  one  of  the 
bandsomest  men  in  pictures.  If 
M-G-M  work  with  him  he  should 
be  one  of  the  best  bets  in  pictures 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Then  there's  Gene  Raymond — 
as  you  know  if  you  saw  Nancy 
Carroll's  picture  "Personal  Maid." 
Gene  is  young,  blonde,  wavy- 
haired- — ■  (natural)  — and  very, 
very  fresh.  He's  the  freshest  and 
most  likable  youth  who  has  swag- 
gered across  the  screen  since  Billy 


Donald  Dillaway 


Haines  first  made  us  chuckle.  "Personal  Maid"  marked 
Gene's  film  debut.  On  the  stage  he  was  very  well- 
known  as  Raymond  Guion.  He  changed  his  name  be- 
cause no  two  persons  ever  pronounced  it  alike. 

A  bit  of  biographical  data  about  him?  Well,  he  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1908  and  began  his  stage  career 
at  the  age  of  five,  when  he  appeared  in  several  stock  pro- 
ductions. He  left  grade  school  in  his  fourth  year  and  en- 
tered the  Professional  Tutoring  School,  a  training  in- 
stitution for  the  stage,  where  he  remained  until  he  made 
his  first  real  debut  in  "The  Potters  "  on  Broadway,  in 
1924.  From  then  on,  he  was  seen  in  some  of  the  best 
plays  and  with  some  of  the  best  stage  people !  It  was  in 
"Cradle  Snatchers"  that  he  made  his  real  hit.  Following 
this  he  was  co-starred  with  Sylvia  Sidney  in  "Mirrors." 

Some  time  later  came  "Young  Sin- 
ners," which  led  to  his  screen  con- 
tract. His  role  in  his  first  picture, 
incidentally,  is  similiar  to  the  part 
he  played  in  that  show — that  of  a 
pampered  scion  of  wealth  who  is 
kicked  out  of  college.  He  likes  such 
roles ! 

Raymond  has  carried  off  blue  rib- 
bons in  jumping  contests  in  horse 
shows.  He  is  interested  in  every- 
thing athletic.  At  twenty-two  he  is 
the  youngest  member  of  the  exclu- 
sive Players'  Club  which  was 
founded  by  Edwin  Booth.  Gene 
will  be  seen  next  opposite  Sylvia 
Sidney  in  "Ladies  of  the  Big 
House."  Watch  this  boy — he  is 
surely  slated  for  stardom. 

Alexander  Kirkland  is  due  for  a 
change  of  name  before  his  picture  is 
shown.   His  friends  call  him  Bill. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  has  known 
LIFE  in  capital  letters  and  who 
comes    (Continued   on  page  107) 
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She  started  in  pictures  at 
six — years,  not  o'clock.  Now 
she's  the  kind  of  girl  that 
men  of  the  world  hope  to 
marry.  And  guess  what  her 
ambition  is? 


Here's  a  thumbnail  sketch 
of  a  young  old-timer 

By 
Ralph 
Wheeler 


ture. 
a  hat. 


•VANS! 


It's  Little  Madge! 


A BUDDING  orchid.  Beautiful  in  immaturity. 
Crisp  and  fresh.  Not  too  bubbling.  Youth 
without  brashness.  Delightfully  repressive.  Al- 
"  most  red  hair.  Blue  eyes.  Skin  of  satiny  tex- 
Looks  better  without  make-up.  She  never  wears 
Hails  from  New  York.  Never  saw  Hollywood 
until  this  year.  Slim.  Shapely.  Just  116  pounds  of  her. 
Delicious  diction. 

In  many  ways  like  Norma  Shearer.  That  straight-in- 
the-eye  manner  of  talking.  Brittle  words.  Wholesome- 
ness.  Charming  frankness.  She  has  no  false  scruples. 
Makes  pals  of  her  boy  friends.  But  isn't  trying  to 
dodge  romance.  The  kind  of  a  girl  men  of  the  world 
hope  to  marry.  And  don't  deserve.  Remember  her  in 
those  Fairy  soap  ads  ?  Don't  mention  it.  Or  the  brew- 
ery posters  in  the  good  old — (ahem!) — Anheuser-Busch 
days. 

Started  in  pictures  when  six  years  old.  Starred  in 
"The  Little  Duchess"  among  others.  When  thirteen 
was  leading  lady,  no  less,  to  John  Barrymore  in  "Peter 
Ibbetson."  Director  who  gave  her  start  boarded  in 
her  house.  Now  a  Hollywood  extra.  She  wears  sports 
togs  mostly.  And  summery  organdy  frocks.  Weakness 
for  butterscotch. 

Laughs  like  Elinor  Glyn  heroine.  Musical.  Belongs 
to  Actors'  Equity  and  knows  how  to  make  speeches. 
Has  few  friends  in  pictures.  Knew  all  the  old  Fort  Lee 
World  Film  stars.  Robert  Warwick.  Ethel  Clayton. 
Pearl  White.  Montagu  Love.  Herbert  Rawlinson,  etc., 
etc. 

Reads  biographies.  Famous  courtesans  her  heroines. 
Naughty,  naughty!  Has  pet  Pekingese.  Hates  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun.  Thinks  Hollywood  strangest  place 
on  eanh.   But  then,  she  doesn't  know  the  earth.  - 


Seldom  wears  jewelry.  Or  ostentatious  ensembles. 
Features  chiselled  from  classic  mould.  And  not  too  per- 
fect. Tapering  fingers.  Never  carries  an  umbrella. 
Enjoys  Amos  'n'  Andy.  Left  Broadway  success  to  make 
talkie  debut  with  Ramon  Novarro  in  "Son  of  India." 
Stage  hands  and  electricians  think  she's  great  trouper. 
So  does  everyone  else.  Gets  sleepy  and  goes  home  just 
as  parties  get  going  good.   Abhors  black  stockings. 

Never  went  to  public  school.  Private  tutors  taught 
A.B.C.'s  while  she  worked  in  studios  and  on  stage.  Fond 
of  swimming  and  riding.  A  good  listener.  Which 
makes  her  popular  with  men.  Can't  resist  roller-coasters. 
Or  shooting  galleries.  Drives  flivver's  nearest  relative. 
Walks  with  great  strides.  Never  chews  gum.  Hasn't 
slightest  actressy  mannerism.  Elegant  poise.  Can't 
stand  water  dripping  from  faucet  at  night.  A  fresh  air 
fiend.  Smiles  out  of  speed  ticket  at  least  once  a  week. 
Keeps  a  diary.  Thinks  it's  cruel  to  use  little  fish  for 
bait.    Can  write  left-handed.    {Continued  on  page  115) 
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domestic 


IN  THOSE  first  startled  days  when  talkies  made 
their  debut,  things  looked  pretty  glum  for  the  for- 
eigners.   Hollywood  decided  pronto  that  accents 
wouldn't  do.    Emil  Jannings,  Pola  Negri,  Victor 
Varconi,  Vilma  Banky,  Jetta  Goudal — oh,  a  sad  exodus. 
We  even  trembled  for  Garbo.    The  best  that  could  be 
hoped  for  them  was  foreign  versions. 

So  it  looked  as  if  the  domestic  brand  of  actors  would 
have  a  clear  market  and  no  competition.  At  least,  the 
established  film  stars  of  silents  felt  that  domestic  stage 
stars  would  be  their  only  rivals.  These,  heaven  knew, 
were  quite  disconcerting  enough,  when  the  Broadway 
rush  began. 

But  by  and  by  came  Maurice  Chevalier.   Yes,  yes, 
Maurice  complicated  the  situation  a  lot.    His  foreign 
accent  was  too  quaint !  Later  was  to 
come    the    thrilling  announcement, 
"Garbo  talks."  Garbo  talked  marvel- 
lously in   Eugene  O'Neill's  "Anna 
Christie,"  and  right  then  and  there, 
a  new  foreign  invasion  began.  Holly- 
wood had  been  made  too  darned  safe 
for  the  foreigner. 

In  fact,  Garbo  was  responsible  for 
a  wild  hunt  for  Garbos.  Every  new 
find  was  dubbed  "another  Garbo." 

Paramount  publicly  deplored  the 
Marlene  Dietrich  comparison  with 
Metro's  precious  Garbo.  Metro  was 
pervaded  with  that  dazed  look.  How 
dared  there  be  more  than  one  Garbo? 
But  Dietrich  soared  to  glory  with  a 
voice  not  unlike  Garbo 's,  with  exactly 
the  right  throaty  piquancy ;  and  For- 
eign Accents  stock  soared.  The  doors 
were  wide  open.  Even  nice  sweet 
American  girls  started  acquiring  ac- 
cents !  Fifi  Dorsay,  who  had  been 
willing  to  banish  hers,  acted  up  for  all 


or  Foreign 

With  exotic  lure  in  demand, 
what  does  the  future  hold  for 
our  own  girls? 


Norma  Shear- 
er has  done 
English  roles 
beau  tifully. 
Has  she  any- 
thing to  fear  at 
the  hands  of 
alien  rivals? 


No  competition  can  stale  the  in- 
finite   variety    of    clever  Ruth 
Chatterton's  acting. 
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Lupe    Velez,    Mexican  menace, 
gave  the  home  girls  something  to 
think  about. 


Elissa    Landi   combines  English 
charm    with    an    old  European 
heritage. 


Beautiful  Lit  Dagover  represents 
Germany     in      the  Hollywood 
League  of  Nations. 


Charmers? 


By 

Alma  Whitaker 


Polaof Poland. 
Will  she  score 
another  v ic- 
tory  for  the 
Foreign  In- 
vasion? 


star 
Ivan 
had 
along 


the  French  that  is  in  her.  Such  established  charmers 
as  Mary  Pickford  and  Gloria  Swanson  polished  up  their 
French  and  occasionally  saucily  confused  it  with  their 
English  on  suitable  public  occasions. 

Paul  Lukas  began  attracting  attention  again,  and  at 

this  writing  becomes  a 
in  "Bachelor." 
Lebedeff,  who 
been  plugging 
and  getting  no- 
where in  particular, 
was  suddenly  seen  as 
a  dashing  romantic 
foreigner  of  matinee 
idol  potentialities — 
with  accent.  Ramon 
Novarro,  whose  popu- 
larity never  had 
waned,  became  more 
desirable  than  ever, 
and  was  able  to  pro- 
mote a  handsomer 
contract.  Nils  Asther 
now  succeeded  in  edg- 
ing back  again.  Greta 
Nissen,  who  hadn't 
proved  so  hot  in  si- 
lents,  was  fetched 
back  and  found  utter- 
ly desirable.  Lily  Da- 
mi  ta's  temporarily 
dimmed  glow  began 
to  shine  forth  again. 
Bela  Lugosi  was 
snatched  by  Universal 
as  being  such  "an 
attractive  foreign  dev- 
il." Conchita  Monte- 
(Con't.  on  page  110) 


La  Damita  brought  French  zip, 
zest,  and  zowie  to  the  Hollywood 
screen  scene. 
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Anita  was  called  Holly- 
wood's "no-date"  girl. 
But  a  smart  young  re- 
porter scooped  'em  all! 
Meet  Ben  Maddox, 
lucky  boy,  to  the  right. 

Heretofore,  wherever  Miss 
Page  went,  her  family 
went,  stayed,  and  left 
when  she  did.  But  What- 
a-Man  Maddox  managed 
to  persuade  Anita  to  step 
out  with  him. 


Th 


No-Date" 


Gitl 


Our  reporter  leads  the  rush  to 
date  Anita  Page  —  and  wins 


THE  palpitation-making  Page  is  now  eligible  for 
dates ! 
I  ought. to  know — for  I'm  the  lucky  devil  who 
had  the  honor  of  taking  Anita  out  on  her  very 
first  date.    Was  I  thrilled?   Well,  what  do  you  think? 

Heretofore,  even  when  such  a  notable  fellow  as  Char- 
lie Farrell — then  unmarried — had  asked  her  to  such  a 
respectable  affair  as  a  Charles  Rogers  party,  her  family 
went,  stayed,  and  left  when  she  did.  Not  that  they  mis- 
trusted innocent  old  Charlie  or  any  of  the  other  famous 
screen  lovers  who  wanted  to  take 
La  Belle  Anita  out.  Her  mother 
and  father  are  the  most  regular  par- 
ents I've  ever  encountered.  But 
"no-dates"  was  Anita's  story,  and 
doggoned  if  they  were  going  to  fall 
down  on  it. 

But  now  she's  broken  down — or 
broken  out,  if  you  prefer.  Just 
imagine  my  reaction  when  she  said 
to  me,  "Yes,  I'll  go  out  with  you 
alone!" 

Having  known  her  for  three  years 
as  Hollywood's  most  sanctified, 
most  inaccessible  star,  I  could  only 
gasp,  "There  is  a  Buddy  Rogers!" 
Fortunately,  I  was  leaning  against 
Anita's  living-room  table,  and  it  was 
not  one  of  those  break-away  pieces 
of  furniture.  And  it  didn't  take 
me  long  to  revive  when  I  saw  she 
meant  it. 

"No-Date"  Anita  until  now  has 
been  movieland's  quaintest  and 
choicest  legend.  Nary  a  single  date 
since  her  arrival  in  Hollywood. 
Sometimes  a  young  man  went  along 


B 


en 


By 

Maddox 


Five  feet  four  inches  of  superlative 
feminine  charm,  raves  Ben.  And 
Anita,  he  adds,  tangoes  divinely. 
Here's  a  close-up  of  that  big  date. 


with  Anita  and  her  family  to  parties,  premieres,  and 
shows.  But  either  her  mother  or  father  was  always  in 
constant  attendance. 

My  guardian  angel  must  have  been  instrumental  in 
having  me  around  when  Anita  and 
her  parents  decided  that  enough 
could  be  done  with  the  best  of 
schemes.  She  had  never  had  any 
dates  because  she  wanted  to  con- 
centrate on  her  career.  Now  that 
she's  well  established,  and  twenty- 
one,  the  time  has  come  for  her  to 
go  out  like  others  her  age. 

Alary  Brian  and  Marguerite 
Churchill  and  Maureen  O'Sullivan 
had  better  look  to  their  social 
laurels.  You  know  what  they  say 
about  gentlemen  admiring  blondes. 
I  foresee  a  stampede  when  the 
good  news  about  the  emergence 
of  Hollywood's  loveliest  golden- 
haired  maiden  gets  around  to  all 
the  would-be  boy  friends. 

I  have  dated  just  enough  girls  to 
know  that  appearances  can  be  de- 
ceptive sometimes.  Anita  has  been 
cast  in  a  series  of  pretty  dumb 
roles.  Filmatically  speaking,  she's 
always  falling  into  passion's 
clutches  because  her  picture  mama 
didn't   (Continued  on  page  113) 
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Wotn 
Robinson 


Champ,  king,  sultan,  ace,  chief, 
etc.,  of  worriers  is  Edward  G. 
Why  ?  See  this  story.  It's  ex- 
clusive, it's  hilarious,  it's  true! 


By 
Norman 
Krasna 


Pardon  us  while  we  boast!  We're 
pretty  proud  of  Mr.  Krasna,  who 
wrote  this  story.  He  has  also  written 
a  knock-out  play  about  Hollywood, 
"Louder,  Please!"  to  be  produced  on 
Broadway  any  minute  now.  Read 
SCREEN  LAND   for   the   live  writers! 


T 


HE  champ,  the  king, 
the  sultan,  the  emperor, 
the  chief,  the  head,  the 
ace,  the  premiere,  the 
first,  the  Greatest  Worrier  in  the  World — -Mr.  Edward 
G.  Robinson. 

Head  and  shoulders,  chest  and  shoulder-blades  over 
his  rivals,  he  can  worry  rings  around  anyone.  And 
he  does.  Before  pictures  he  worries  what  his  next 
story  will  be ;  during  pictures  he  worries  how  it's  go- 
ing; and  after  pictures  he  worries  both  how  the  story 
just  finished  will  go,  and  what  will  he  do  next?  Worry, 
worry,  worry,  the  King  of  Nazilia  and  Edward  G.  Rob- 
inson ! 

Perhaps  the  trick  behind  the  cinematic  success  of  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson,  exemplified  in  "Little  Caesar," 
"Smart  Money,"  and  "Five  Star  Final,"  lies  in  just  that. 
Surely  other  actors  worry,  but  none  worry  nearly  as 
intensively  and  sincerely  as  Edward  G. 

It's  a  very  constructive  worrying,  not  expended  on 
anything  but  the  welfare  of  his  picture.  He  has  an 
almost  childlike  naivete  in  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
it  is  no  strange  sight  for  Warner  employees  to  see  the 
squat  and  energetic  star  hunched  over  a  lunch-room 
table  acting  out  a  vivid  piece  of  drama — to  an  electrician 
he  picked  out  on  his  set. 

To  trace  the  personal  attentions  heaped  by  Robinson 
on  one  of  his  pictures  is  to  follow  the  history  of  an 
entire  production. 

Beginning,  first,  with  the  selection  of  the  story  itself. 
Robinson  can  be  depended  upon,  once  a  week,  to  walk 


Robinson?  Well,  here  he  is,  above,  as  you  probably 
know  him  from   the  stories  you  have  read.  But, 
to  the  left,  is  the  way  his  boss,  his  wife,  his  studio 
associates  know  him — Robinson,   the  Worrier! 


into  J.  L.  Warner's  office  with  a  dozen  manuscripts  or 
magazine  stories.  "I  was  wondering,"  he  usually  begins. 
Warner's  answer  usually  starts  with,  "But  Eddie,  we 
have  stories  for  you  for  the  next  five  pictures." 

Taking  for  granted  that  Robinson  has  finally  approved 
a  story,  which  is  taking  a  lot  for  granted,  since  it  in- 
cludes his  reciting  the  plot  to  so  many  persons  for  their 
opinions  that  Warners  fear  all  the  other  companies  will 
have  the  same  story  too,  we  come  to  the  story  conference. 

A  story  conference  is  a  collection  of  executives :  di- 
rector, story  head,  adapter,  dialogue  writer  and  the  scenic 
designer,  all  of  whom  thrash  out  what  they  believe  weak- 
nesses and  improvements  in  the  story  as  it  exists  at  the 
moment.  Stars  do  not  attend  these  conferences,  by  re- 
quest, for  very  obvious  reasons. 

Still,  a  few  of  them  are  exceptions,  notably  John 
Barrymore,  William  Powell,  Constance  Bennett,  Richard 
Barthelmess,  who  have  both  power  by  contract  to  help 
choose  their  own  stories  and  also,  which  is  the  reason 
for  that  power,  the  native  ability  to  recognize  a  story 
when  they  see  it. 

Robinson  is  one  of  the  chosen  few.  For  those  who 
do  not  know  of  Robinson's  activities  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  his  Hollywood  attack,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned he  was  the  Theatre  {Continued  on  page  114) 
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HOW  c(OVE  changed 

Dolores  Del  Rio 


IOVE  has  changed  Dolores  Del  Rio  from  a  thought- 
less, extravagant  girl  to  a  thoughtful  woman.  A 
j  woman  who  feels  that  the  love  she  has  found  in 
her  marriage  to  Cedric  Gibbons  is  something  that 
should  be  placed  on  a  firm  foundation. 

She  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  wolves  lurk  on 
Hollywood  doorsteps ! 

Cedric  Gibbons,  well-known  art  director  of  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  studios,  husband  of  the  Mexican  star,  is 
well  able  to  club  the  wolf.  He  draws  a  nice,  fat  salary 
and  is  quite  the  man  of  the  family,  bearing  every  expense 
connected  with  the  running  of  the  Gibbons  home. 

Dolores  has  learned  that  life  has  a  side  that  hits  the 
most  firmly  entrenched  families  and  the  plumpest  of 
bank  rolls.  She  has  had  an  ear  to  the  ground  during  the 
financial  depression.  And  what  is  more,  she  has  listened, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  one  more  business  woman  in 


the  movies,  and  one  reckless  spender  missing. 

The  petted,  pampered  darling  of  the  gods  has  been  hit 
by  domestic  tribulation,  divorce,  the  death  of  Jaime  Del 
Rio,  a  serious  illness,  and  a  cancelled  contract — in  a  few 
crowded  years. 

The  same  week  she  and  Cedric  Gibbons  were  married, 
a  serious  ailment  struck  her  down. 

These  slaps  of  misfortune  provided  food  for  thought. 
And  Dolores  did  plenty  of  thinking.  The  result  is  that  a 
once  extravagant,  thoughtless,  money-reckless  girl  has 
become  a  serious  woman.  Losing  none  of  her  charm, 
she  has  poise  and  understanding  and  thinks  twice  before 
she  leaps  into  any  orgy  of  spending,  even  offering  a  sug- 
gestion to  help  solve  hard  times. 

"Pay  your  bills  just  as  promptly  as  you  can,"  said 
Dolores  one  afternoon  recently  as  we  sat  in  the  patio  of 
her  Outpost  Estates  home.    "That's  what  I'm  trying  to 
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Dolores,  the  Petted,  Pampered  Picture  Queen,  is  a  New  Person 
Now!  This  Story  Tells  You  of  the  Transformation  of  an  Ex- 
travagant, Luxury-Loving  Star  into  a  Very  Real  Human  Being 


do.     It's  such  a  relief  to  have  it  off  your  mind!" 

Dolores  spoke  with  the  seriousness  of  a  Babson  as  she 
unfolded  her  well-thought-out  plan.  "I  believe  if  every- 
one will  try  and  do  that  and  then  spend  money  in  a 
normal  way,  not  buying  extravagantly,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  curtailing  their  expenditures,  it  would  help  greatly 
toward  normalizing  everything. 

"You  see,"  she  continued,  "investments  in  which  I 
was  interested  were  fluctuating.    I  could  never  tell  what 
I  was  going  to  happen.    It  was  a  great  temptation  to  be- 
j  come  alarmed.    Not  that  I  had  to  think  about  changing 
my  mode  of  living,  for  Cedric  gives  me  everything  my 
heart  desires.    Our  financial  affairs  are  things  apart. 
'  Cedric  takes  care  of  all  my  expenses  and  the  manage- 
!]  ment  of  my  own  salary  is  quite  my  own  affair.    He  has 
nice,  conservative  ideas  and  our  married  life  is  just  the 
same  as  any  other  young  couple's. 

"I  used  to  be  thoughtless  in  my  spending.  I  admit  it. 
I  would  buy  things  that  even  for  the  amount  of  money  I 
was  earning  were  extravagant.  That  is  what  less  for- 
tunate people  resent — sheer  extravagance.  Naturally  I 
would  wonder  at  the  large  bills  that  came  fluttering  in 
every  month. 

"Loving  beautiful  things,  I  was  a  target  for  the  mer- 
chants. They  knew  my  weakness  for  tapestries;  old 
silver  services;  lovely  glassware.  Before  I  knew  it,  my 
home  was  crowded  with  expensive  things  that  I  did  not 
l  really  need.  I  had  no  place  to  put  them.  My  closets 
(were  filled  with  clothes  that  I  sometimes  wore  but  once 
or  twice. 

"Now  I'm  fully  awake  to  that  weakness.  I'm  learning 
that  wisdom  in  buying  is  not  meanness,  and  that  I  can  be 
jvery  well  dressed  with  less  than  half  the  clothes  that 
u  was  in  the  habit  of  buying.  My  tastes  too,  are 
simple." 

As  Dolores  talked  on,  I  realized  there  was  a  new 
beauty  in  her  face — the  beauty  that  comes  from  an  ap- 
■  oreciation  of  the  real  value  of 
life,  of  thought  fulness  for  the 


By 

Harry  D.  Wilson 


other  fellow — as  understanding  of  the  community,  not 
only  the  individual. 

I  asked  her  whether  or  not  she  had  fallen  in  line  with 
the  Hollywood  custom  of  having  an  investment  coun- 
selor. She  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  "I  should  say 
not.  Cedric  is  quite  capable  of  being  my  investment 
manager.  Quite  a  few  of  my  friends  have  put  their 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  expert  advisors.  I  think  it's  a 
wise  move.  Just  think  how  many  former  stars  who  have 
had  everything  in  the  world  are  now  in  want — too  old  to 
repeat  former  success,  even  dying  from  starvation. 
Doesn't  that  make  you  think? 

"You  cannot  imagine  how  many  people  try  to  interest 
the  stars  in  ridiculous  investments.  I  suppose  every 
actor  and  actress  in  Hollywood  is  on  the  so-called 
'sucker-list.'  I  know  I  was,  but  fortunately  for  me,  I 
could  never  become  interested  in  business  investments 
sufficiently  to  write  out  checks.  I  loved  pretty  clothes 
and  jewels  and  would  buy  a  fur  coat  or  an  antique  tap- 


Del  Rio  with  her 
husband  the  noted 
art  director,  in 
their  home.  Dolo- 
res has  found  real 
love  in  this  mar- 
riage. She  is  happy 
for  the  first  time! 
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SCREENLAND 


Taming  a  Tornado!  Think  It  Can't  Be  Done  ?  Read 
about  Del  Rio,  who  has  Lost  None  of  her  Appeal 
in  the  Transition  from  Tinsel  to  Reality 


estry  rather  than  talk  about  oil  stocks  or  wildcat  promo- 
tion schemes.  That's  one  time  my  love  for  the  beautiful 
kept  me  from  loading  up  with  a  lot  of  real  estate  that 
might  have  been  tideland,  and  gold-lettered  oil  stock 
certificates  that  never  saw  an  oil  well. 

"Now  I  look  twice  at  everything  before  I  buy.  I'm 
running  my  house  on  a  strict  budget.  My  secretary, 
Emilia  Levin,  is  certainly  a  good  watch  dog  when  it 
comes  to  checking  on  household  expenses  and  other  bills. 
Nothing  escapes  her  eagle  eye.  Every  meat  bill,  grocery 
purchase  and  bottle  of  cream  is  accounted  for  by  those 
responsible.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  good  servants. 
They  work  in  my  interests.  In  fact,  I'm  quite  a  dull 
person  when  the  servant  problem  is  discussed.  I've" 
never  lost  a  cook  nor  have  I  suffered  the  embarrassment 
of  having  to  invite  my  dinner  guests  to  the  Embassy  at 
the  last  moment  because  my  butler  deserted  me." 

Dolores  was  called  to  the  telephone,  and  Miss  Levin, 
who  had  brought  her  the  message,  told  me  how  the  star 
had  regular  "give-away"  days.  She  has  a  group  of 
Mexican  women  friends  who  often  come  and  spend  a 
morning  with  her. 

"She  likes  to  lie  late  in  bed,"  confided  the  secretary. 
"On  these  occasions,  she  props  herself  up  against  her 


Above,  the  Dolores  you  used  to  know — fiery 
Mexican    mischief    flashing    through  such 
films  as  "Revenge."     You'll  soon  be  seeing 
a  different  Del  Rio  in  "The  Dove." 


Dolores  is  getting  so  business-like  that  she 
goes  to  market  and  sometimes  even  cooks 
dinner  for  her  husband.  But  her  real  career 
is  acting — and  you  can' t  blame  her  for  letting 
the  regular  cook  keep  her  job,  can  you? 


yellow  pillows  with  her  less  fortunate  countrywomen  sit- 
ting about  her.  Then  she  asks  me  to  bring  out  this  and 
that  dress,  or  a  certain  cloak,  or  that  box  of  hats  and 
many  other  things.  Then  we  spread  everything  out  just 
like  a  shop.  Her  friends  try  the  many  things  on  and 
pose  before  the  long  mirrors  in  the  room.  During  this 
part  of  the  program,  Miss  Del  Rio  often  speaks  up  say- 
ing, T  think  that  looks  adorable  on  you'  or,  'yes,  that's 
just  the  coat  for  you."  There  is  much  chatter  and  laugh- 
ter and  then  luncheon  is  served.  They  leave  happily, 
each  one  carrying  away  lovely  things  to  wear  that  were 
not  allowed  to  hang  unused  in  her  closets." 

Dolores  returned  at  this  moment  with  a  suspicious 
smile.    "What  has  she  been  telling  you?"  she  asked. 

"She  says  you  simply  hate  getting  up  in  the  morning," 
I  said,  thinking  that  would  settle  the  matter. 

Here  Miss  Levin  gave  a  startled  look  and  seeing  the 
expression  on  Dolores'  face,  we  all  laughed. 

"Indeed  I'm  not  lazy!  I'm  getting  so  business-like 
that  I  actually  go  to  market.  I  walk  down  the  boulevard 
and  do  lots  of  things  like  other  people.  I'm  becoming 
quite  American  and  haven't  taken  a  siesta  for  months.  I 
love  to  cook  things  and  then  ring  up  Cedric  so  he  can 
bring  some  friends  home  to  dinner  and  boast  that  his  wife 
cooked  the  meal — that's  life,  real  life,  to  visit  the  markets 
and  look  for  things  I  know  my  husband  likes,  bring  them 
home  in  the  car,  put  on  an  apron  and  enter  the  kitchen, 
knowing  I  can  prepare  dishes  that  will  make  my  husband 
say,  'Isn't  she  a  wonderful  cook!'  That's  sweet  praise. 
It's  just  the  same  sort  of  thrill  that  I  get  when  I  slip  into 
a  theatre  and  hear  someone  say  they  loved  my  picture. 
I'm  like  a  child  that  way — I  love  to  be  praised." 

The  bell  rang  and  as  the  butler  opened  the  patio  door, 
Cedric  stood  in  the  shadows  of  the  archway.  "Darling !" 
and  Dolores  threw  her  arms  about  him.  "I've  been 
boasting — I've  been  telling  what  a  good  housekeeper  I 
am,  now  you  tell  them" — he  told  us  in  one  happy  look. 

"Yes,  and  I  told  them  how  I  run  tilings  on  a  budget, 
pay  my  bills  promptly,  and  don't  buy  a  chinchilla  coat 
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every  time  I  go  to  town,  or 
tease  you  for  a  Rolls-Royce, 
ana!  that  I'm  all  out  of  style 
because  I  haven't  an  invest- 
ment counselor — that  you  are 
my  only  advisor !" 

One  thing  Hollywood  has 
bestowed  upon  one  of  its 
favorites,  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  gift  of  love.  It  has 
taught  Dolores  Del  Rio  that 
no  matter  what  happens,  she 
has  gained  the  love  that 
seems  to  be  safe  when  a  star 
forgets  she  is  a  star  and  be- 
comes a  doting  wife  who 
proudly  boasts  that  her  hus- 
band is  her  only  counselor. 

Until  the  Del  Rio-Gibbons 
romance  flashed  across  the 
horizon,  Joan  Crawford  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  were 
:onsidered  Hollywood's  most 
ardently  devoted  couple. 
They  were  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to  whenever  marital 
:>liss  became  the  topic  of  con- 
versation. They  were  pic- 
ured  in  hot  love  poses  and 


The  haunting  profile  of  one  of 
he  screen's  loveliest  women. 
There's  a  new  beauty  in  her 
ace  these  days — the  beauty  that 
■omes  from  an  appreciation  of 
the  real  values  of  life. 


ielow,  Dolores  checking  bills  with 
ler  secretary,  Emilia  Levin.  Mrs. 
ribbons  is  running  her  home  on  a 
trict  budget,  if  you  please.  No  more 
extravagance.' 


"e  now  known  as  the  colony's  most  ardent  exponents  of 
odern  marriage. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cedric  and  Dolores  have  a  flavor 

:  the  old-world  stability  to  their  conception  of  true  love. 

hey  do  not  flaunt  it  before  the  public  and  their  pic- 
res  together  are  conservative.    Their  love  has  a  depth 

lat  augurs  well  for  their  future  happiness. 

I  In  speaking  of  the  change  that  seems  to  have  come 


over  Dolores  with  her  marriage  to  Cedric 
Gibbons,  one  incident  stands  out  vividly  in 
this  connection.  One  evening  I  had  occasion 
to  call  on  the  Latin  star.  I  found  her  swinging 
idly  in  a  hammock  in  the  patio.  Never  did 
she  look  so  beautiful.  Dressed  in  the  simplest 
of  white  gowns  with  a  red  flower  making  a 
splash  of  color  at  the  waist-line,  with  her 
hair  drawn  back  in  a  simple  knot  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck  and  a  look  of  serenity  in  her 
eyes,  she  was  the  picture  of  contentment. 
And  she  explained  she  was  waiting  for  Ced- 
ric to  come  home  to  dinner.  It  was  then  long 
past  eight ! 

"Can  you  imagine  me  waiting  until  this 
hour  for  dinner?"  she  said.  Knowing  Dolores 
of  old  and  the  imperiousness  with  which  she 
demanded  punctuality  at  the  dinner  hour — apt  to  be- 
come temperamental  with  any  man  who  dared  to  keep 
her  waiting — I  couldn't  quite  understand  the  patience 
she  was  showing  with  the  tardy  Cedric.  I  told  her 
so. 

"It's  perfectly  all  right !  He's  busy.  I  understand — 
and  besides,  you  must  remember,  I  love  him.  You  know 
a  woman  can  always  wait  happily  for  one  she  loves." 
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Aw  and 


Everything  looks  rosy.     Here's  one  of  the  first 
pictures  of  the  brand-new  couple  in  their  brand- 
new  home.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lew  Ayres! 


IS  TWENTY-TWO  the  best  age  for  love? 
Lola  Lane  and  Lew  Ayres  have  the  colony 
hoping  and  praying  for  them.  The  hand- 
some screen  heart-breaking  youth  and  his 
sirenish,  lovely  blonde  wife  have  just  returned 
from  their  month's  honeymoon  drive  through  the 
mountains  of  Wyoming.  The  process  of  settling 
down  to  a  routine  of  domesticity  is  now  on,  and 
everyone  is  keeping  his  fingers  crossed. 

"We  know  that  zvc  shall  live  happily  ever  after !" 
they  exclaim  as  they  give  each  other  affectionate  glances. 
Thank  heavens,  they  are  not  the  gooey  kind  of  newly- 
weds.  But  the  question  is :  Will  Hollywood  careers  and 
their  strong  individual  temperaments  let  them? 

Both  Lola  and  Lew  are  twenty-two,  talented,  ambi- 
tious, and  pleasantly  disillusioned.  Their  elopement  left 
a  string  of  aspiring  lovers  with  nothing  else  to  do  but 
go  back  into  general  circulation.  In  their  strange,  fate- 
decreed  hectic  days  they  have  lived,  loved,  and  learned 
at  a  high  speed  gait.  They  think  that  this  is  the  real 
thing. 


By 

Ben  Maddox 


But  their  engagement  was  not  a  smooth  one,  and 
that's  what  has  Hollywood  worried.  No  official  an- 
nouncement was  made  when  they  started  going  around 
together  about  a  year  ago.  Their  devotion  was  marked, 
yet  they  had  several  serious  quarrels.  Then  for  a  time 
they  would  go  out  with  other  people,  until  jealousy  and 
their  unescapable  attraction  for  each  other  drew  them 
together  again. 

Lew  is  not  a  ladies'  man,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  occasionally  plunged  deeply  into  love's  tangles. 
Hollywood  remembers  when  he  played  opposite  Con- 
stance Bennett  in  "Common  Clay,"  and  he  and  Connie 
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Will  Hollywood's  newest 
star  marriage  last? 

were  apparently  head  over  heels  in  love.  And  one  of  the 
colony's  favorite  chuckles  is  over  Lew's  telling  the 
Great  Bennett  where  to  head  in  when  she,  he  thought, 
was  trying  to  two-time  him. 

The  tale  goes  that  Connie's  maid  told  Lew  the  mistress 
of  the  house  was  not  in  one  evening  when  they  had  a 
date.    Lew  learned  that  another  screen  star  was  being 
I  entertained,  so  he  called  Connie  up  at  midnight  and 
|  shouted  over  the  phone,  "You  can't  make  a  fool  out  of 
me!"     Whether  he  afterwards  broke  the  phone,  as 
:  gossips  say,  is  beside  the  point.    It  shows  that  his  affec- 
tions are  to  be  handled  with  care. 

Lola  has  had  a  more  spectacular  love  life  than  Lew. 
At  the  age  of  ten  she  eloped  with  a  fourteen-year-old 
swain.  Their  taxi  tour  was  halted  by  officers  of  the 
law,  who  caught  up  with  them  by  dawn  and  returned 
them  to  their  homes.  When  she  first  came  to  Hollywood 
ir  was  said  that  she  was  in  love  with  Paul  Page,  who 
made  his  debut  in  the  same  Fox  picture  as  Lola.  More 
recently  she  was  rumored  in  love  with  James  Cruze. 
But  for  the  past  year  she  and  Lew  have  been  on-again, 
off-again  sweethearts. 

They  have  much  in  common  to  assure  a  happy  mar- 


Keep  calm!  It's  just  a  close-up  from  "The  Common 
Law."  Lew  and  Connie  Bennett  did  seem  to  mean  it 
for  a  while — but  no  more! 

ried  life.  Their  very  rise  to  movie  fame  and  fortune, 
for  instance.  Both  came  to  Hollywood  only  three  years 
ago  and  became  overnight  hits ;  both  prefer  acting  to 
any  other  kind  of  work ;  and  both  are  determined  to 
continue  making  good  in  their  chosen  profession. 

Lew  and  Lola  have  a  background  of  struggle  and 
hardship  which  gives  them  mutual  understanding.  They 
both  had  the  most  inauspicious  of  beginnings,  experi- 
enced the  distress  which  no  money  brings.  Grit,  the  will 
to  hang  on  and  fight  a  good  fight,  is  the  characteristic 
which  has  enabled  them  to  transform  themselves  from 
nobodies  into  glamorous  screen  personalities. 

It  is  another  of  those  colorful  Cinderella  tales,  this 
marriage  of  these  two  young  stars.  Lola  began  life  as 
Dorothy  Mulligan,  one  of  six  girls  in  a  family  which,  to 
quote  her  own  words,  "lived  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks."  Her  father  was  a  doctor  in  the  town 
of  Indianola,  Iowa,  and  the  three  thousand  inhabitants 
often  shook  their  heads  at  the  independence  and  deter- 
mination to  be  individualistic  which  set  Lola  apart  from 
all  the  other  girls.  She  went  to  work  when  she  was 
twelve  and  a  half  years  old,  playing  the  piano  in  the 
village  movie  theatre.  There  had  been  no  money  to 
give  her  music  lessons,  but  the  dollar  a  night  salary  was 
needed  and  encouraged  her  to  play  by  ear. 

Cooking  three  meals  a  day  for  the  entire  family,  play- 
ing every  evening  in  the  theatre,  and  running  a  tiny  hair- 
dressing  shop  which  she  established  was  Lola's  after- 
school  life  until  she  was  seventeen.  Her  combined  in- 
come served  to  put  her  and  two  sisters  through  high 
school.  Tragedy  almost  stalked  them  when  the  theatre 
installed  an  automatic  piano  and  dispensed  with  her 
services. 

But  this  particular  Mulligan  girl  was  born  with  a  do- 
or-die attitude.  Two  years  at  Simpson  College,  a  nearby 
seminary,  were  financed  by  two  summers'  work  in  Des 
Moines.  She  starred  on  the  basketball  team  and  won 
the  Southwestern  amateur  tennis  championship  while  at 
college.  And  how  she  had  to  hunt  jobs  to  maintain  those 
scholastic  days ! 

The  first  summer  she  went  to  Des  Moines  she  parked 
in  an  employment  office.  "Who  wants  a  job  in  an  ice- 
cream factory  ?"  someone  yelled.  Lola  beat  the  gun.  Hav- 
ing majored  in  chemistry  at  school,  she  soon  was  head 
of  the  testing  department  with  the  magnificent  salary 
of  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  A  few  weeks  convinced  her 
that  the  frozen  food  business  (Continued  on  page  109) 
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PEAKING  of 

Here's  Warren  William — and 
how  you're  going  to  like  him! 


By 

Brian 
Herbert 


He's  a  fascinating  person- 
ality, an  actor  with  years 
of  stage  experience — and 
he  looks  like  Barry  more! 
Left,  in  the  swashbuckling 
lead  of  "Honor  of  the 
Family" — a  rousing  role. 
Below,  with  Dolores  Cos- 
tello  in  ''Expensive 
Women."  Thought  he  was 
John,  didn' t  you? 


T 


ACK  a  well-known  label  onto 
any  motion  picture  actor  and  he 
will  start  running  for  cover. 
When  reviewers  and  interview- 
ers say  that  a  certain  actress  is  another 
Clara  Bow,  that  certain  actress  feels 
that  the  "double"  jinx  is  on  her.  She 
has  to  battle  the  comparison  and  assert 
herself  in  her  own  right,  or  suffer  the 
embarrassment  of  being  characterized 
as  an  imitation. 

Let's  consider  the  much-discussed 
Greta  Garbo  race,  which  always  arouses 
popular  controversy.  The  only  difference 
between  this  race  and  an  actual  contest 
is  that  the  contestants,  placed  in  the  run- 
ning against  their  wills,  are  trying  to 
scurry  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Fredric  March,  after  the  production 
of  "The  Royal  Family  of  Broadway," 
shouted  from  the  housetops  that  he  was 
not  another  John  Barrymore  just  be- 
cause   his    characterization  resembled 


Prince  Jack,  both  in  face  and  in  mannerisms. 

And  now  there  is  another  "John  Barrymore,"  so 
labeled  from  the  beginning  of  his  stage  career,  and  who 
very  coincidentally  played  opposite  Dolores  Costello,  the 
wife  of  the  "real  thing,"  in  his  first  talking  picture. 

Warren  William  does  not  try  to  avoid  the  tag  affixed 
to  him  by  loudly  disclaiming  it.  He  is  used  to  it,  refuses 
to  be  bothered,  and  goes  on  acting  in  his  own  natural 
way,  thereby  trying  to  prove  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  un- 
avoidable resemblance.  The  hullabaloo  raised  by  the 
boys  at  the  studio  when  he  first  came  to  work  did  not 
even  cause  him  to  raise  his  eyebrow.  In  fact,  he  never 
raises  his  eyebrow,  especially  the  left  one — because  that 
is  the  well-known  Barrymore  trade-mark  and  eccentric 
characteristic. 

Here's  how  it  happened.  Dolores  Costello  was  staging 
her  talkie  come-back.  Casting  was  going  on  assiduously 
for  her  vehicle,  "Expensive  Women,"  and  all  that  was 
needed  was  a  leading  man.  Someone  saw  the  stage  pro- 
duction, "The  Vinegar  Tree,"  in  which  Warren  William 
was  holding  forth  with  great  effect,  and  signed  him  for 
the  part.  The  Barrymore  resemblance  had  not  entered 
into  the  bargain  as  yet. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  "Expensive  Women"  was  under 
production  at  the  Warner  Studio  at  the  same  time  that 
John  Barrymore  and  Marian  Marsh  were  doing  "The 
Mad  Genius."   The  two  sound  stages  which  housed  these 
.   production  activities  stood  side  by  side. 
Marian  Marsh's  resemblance  to  Do- 
lores Costello  had  been  remarked  and 
written  about  long  before  that  and  she 
was  luckily  passing  out  of  the  stage 
where  that  was  being  held  in  general 
comparison.    But  it  came  up  again  when 
someone  happened  to  walk  from  one 
stage  to  the  other  and  noticed  that  both 
teams  bore  a  striking  resemblance.  The 
next  morning,  the  newspapers  carried 
pictures  of  all  four  players,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  uncanny  likeness. 

There  was  not  a  murmur  of  comment 
from  Warren  William  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  all  seemed  to  pass  over  his 
head  and  he  went  on  acting  without  any 
auto-suggestion  throwing  him  in  the  way 
of  Barrymore  means  and  manners. 

The  next  morning  he  brought  an  old 
news  clipping  down — a  review  of  a  play 
called  "The  Blue  Peter,"  one  of  Wil- 
liam's first  roles.  The  reviewer  wTas 
Alexander       (Continued  on  page  116) 
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Elmer  Fryer 

Marian  Marsh  shows  you  what  the  clever  young  New 
Yorkers  are  wearing  this  winter.  Marian  came  to 
Manhattan  to  select  her  new  clothes  from  the  smartest 
shops.  The  camera  caught  her  on  Park  Avenue  wear- 
ing a  day-time  costume  high-lighted  by  an  informal 
fur  coat,  hip-length,  of  flat  chocolate- brown  kid  with 
a  scarf  tying  at  the  throat.  Note  Marian's  gloves  with 
the  wide  cuffs — very  good!    From  Saks-Fiftb  Avenue. 


COAT  THAT'S  YOUNG! 


And  not  only  Loretta,  but  every  " under-twenty-two" 
loves  a  coat  like  this.  It's  of  barunduki  combined  with 
a  dull  red  tweed.  The  belt  is  very,  very  smart.  If  it  can't 
be  barunduki,  muskrat  is  good.  too. 


HERE'S  A  FEATHER  FOR  YOU ! 

Oh,  yes,  there's  a  hat  that  goes  with  it — but  the  feather 
is  the  important  item  on  Dorothy  Jordan's  new  felt. 
It's  tip-tilted,  it  has  a  side  band  of  velour,  it's  Spanish 
tile  in  color,  it's  a  nice  hat.' 


Fryer 


6XTRA! 

o^USKRAT  MAKES  GOOD! 


You  may  remember  when  muskrat,  a  perfectly  nice  fur, 
was  not  quite — quite,  you  know.  But  now,  this  winter 
of  1931-32,  it  is  stepping  out  on  some  of  our  best  people. 
Here's  Marian  Marsh  wearing  a  reversible  coat  of  sheared 
muskrat  and  soft  bright  green  cheviot  wool.  There's  a 
wide  green  suede  belt  with  swagger  clasp.  Of  course  it 
has  a  waistline — all  good  little  fur  coats  have,  this  season. 
From  Jay -Thorpe. 


T/**»T^   W  7ttt>  ■  i  ■  i  You  can't  imagine  a  more  dramatic  effect  for  evening  than  "ice- 

Av^G"  \y  J,  XX  X  Xl  white  above  black."   Another  important  fashion  fact  is  brought 

out  in  this  picture — that  it's  the  back  that  counts  this  season. 
»  — fc  Marian  Marsh's  black-and-white  gown  is  deeply  decollete  in 

JSk  T^CyWp    rjT  ACK"  the  back'  with  mouIded  fisure  ,ines- 


^ANGS  ARE  BACK! 


You  may  blame — or  thank — the  ro- 
mantic revival  for  the  reappearance 
of  bangs.  Or  you  may  believe  that 
Greta  Gar  bo  has  brought  bangs  back 
in  her  new  "Susan  Lenox"  coiffure. 
Whatever  the  reason,  here  they  are! 
And  if  you  can  wear  them  as  well  as 
Loretta  Young,  below,  go  right 
ahead!  Also  note  Loretta' s  matching 
jewelry  of  pearl  beads  and  rhine- 
stones. 


Fryer 


The 


FUR  JACKET  FOR  EVENING 


There's  no  more  becoming  wrap  for  a  dainty  girl  of  deb 
age  or  type  than  the  white  fur  jacket.  If  yours  can't  be 
ermine,  like  Marian  Marsh's,  then  why  not  the  white 
hare  version?    Marian's  jacket  was  created  by  Hickson. 


qAnD  DON'T  FORGET 
THE  (/LOVES! 


You  may  be  so  carried  away  by  the  dress  that  you'll  overlook  the 
gloves — but  please  don't,  because  they  are  the  most  interesting 
item,  really,  in  this  beautiful  ensemble.  You  can't  find  anything 
smarter  than  these  new  shirr-and-puff  gloves  of  glace  kid.  The 
gown  is  good,  too!  It  has  point  venise  above  black  velvet — 
luscious.  Marian  Marsh  selects  earrings  of  old  paste  to  go  with 
the  gown.    From  Jay-Thorpe. 


Edward  Tbayer  Monroe 


THE  ^BRACELET'S  THE  THING! 

Smart  girls  have  been  bringing  back  exciting  new  bracelets 
from  Paris.    Claire  Luce,  above,  displays  hers  —  a  charming 
antique  gold  affair  with  a  grape-vine  motif.    The  necklace 
matches.     Created  in  France  by  Marie  El  Khoury. 


HOW  VERY  VICTORIAN! 


Quaint,  and  all  that,  are  some  of  the  new  evening 
wraps.    But  Marian  Marsh  can  wear  them.    To  the 
left  she  shows  a  coquette-red  transparent  velvet 
wrap  bordered  with  kolinsky.    By  Milgrim. 


Fryer 


^TRIPES 
for  ^TARS 


If  you  are  fashion-wise  you  will  have  at  least  one  stripe-slashed  costume 
this  winter.    Stripes  are  definitely  with  us.    Loretta  Young's  winter- 
sports  suit  of  blue  and  white  has  dark  blue  trousers  with  a  wide  light 
blue  stripe,  and  her  scarf  is  striped,  too. 


Bert  Longuortb 


You  girls  who  like  to  go  North  instead  of  South  for  your  winter  vacation  C*VTrf~\W7 

will  be  interested  in  Judith  Wood's  new  brown  and  tan  wool  outfit.  rtjnUW 
Judith  chose  her  gloves,  socks,  and  beret  in  a  matching  shade  of  tan. 

And  note  that  she  has  tilted  that  beret  at  exactly  the  right  angle!  ^NSEJVIBLE 


Here's  to  Severs! 


You  must  pay  some  attention  to 
re  vers!  Ruth  Hall  has — her  black 
satin  frock  is  distinguished  by  two 
very  wide  revers,  one  of  white  satin, 
the  other  faced  in  lipstick-red  wool 
crepe,  which  is  repeated  in  the  buckled 
belt.  Ruth  wears  with  this  dress  a 
black  felt  derby  with  a  tilted  black 
and  white  feather  cockade.  Recom- 
mended— unreservedly ! 


Elmer  Fryer 


And  here  are  fashions  for 
the  girls  who  dare  to  be 


! 


*Cook'  Lacy 
Collar  and  Cuffs  ! 

If  it's  knitted,  it's  pretty  safe  to  say  it's 
smart.  Surely  Claire  Luce's  ensemble  is. 
This  simple  skirt  and  jumper  of  green 
worsted  has  huge  lacy  collar  and  cuffs — 
an  inspiration  of  Kargere  of  Paris.  A 
jaunty  white  worsted  bonnet  is  finished 
in  the  same  "tatting"  design  as  the  collar 
and  cuffs.  This  is  just  one  of  the  clever 
frocks  Claire  brought  back  from  her 
latest  trip  abroad.  We're  showing  you 
more  in  a  minute! 


the  young  sophisticates^ 
dashing  and  "different"! 


Eduard  Tbayer  Monroe 


A  far  cry  from  the  Estelle  Taylor  of  "Street 
Scene"  is  Estelle  in  private  life,  wearing 
"one  of  the  new  hats" — but  not  one  of  the 
exaggerated  models  which  have  already  had 
their  day  and  fallen  into  the  discard. 


The  chenille  brim  of  Ruth  Hall's  hat  lifts 
it  right  out  of  the  commonplace.  The 
feathered  cockade  is  a  bright  note  on  the 
brown  felt. 


Bull 

Karen  Morley's  suit  of  mixed  black  and  white  tweed 
is  trimmed  with  black  and  white  astrakhan. 

The  ^ew  Clothes 
Call  For  Your  Best  Manners! 


Be  gracious,  be  charming,  be  very,  very 
feminine— to  go  with  the  new  garb! 


Not  every  girl  can  wear  a  costume  created  by  Lucien 
Lelong  of  Paris.  But  be  smart  and  adapt  the  features  of 
Claire  Luce's  afternoon  ensemble  to  your  own  needs. 
The  jacket  is  white  velvet  trimmed  with  brown  caracul 
to  match  the  brown  velvet  skirt. 


Black  velvet  and  ermine!   There's  a  luxurious  combination! 
Estelle  Taylor's  formal  coat,  richly  furred,  is  topped  with  a 
black  velvet  hat  with  white  feather  trim. 


i  '1 

Scaioni,  Paris 

Sleeves  ! 

LEEVES!  Sleeves  are  having  their  way  with  our  fashions.    Claire  Luce  chose  this 

short  wrap  of  navy  blue  velvet  trimmed  with  ermine  because  of  its — 
LEEVES!  you're  right! — its  sleeves.    From  Lucien  Lelong. 


T 


Elmer  Fryer 


Ice-white  satin!    There's  nothing  more  alluring;  and  when  the  satin  is 
fashioned  into  an  evening  gown  and  worn  by  Ruth  Hall,  the  result  is 
pretty  ravishing — ask  Hollywood;  it  has  seen  Ruth  in  this  dress.  The 
coral-colored  corded  silk  belt  has  a  rhinestone  buckle. 


IT'S  a 
Satin  Season 


Elmer  Fryer 


^  Yes — pajamas  are  here  to  stay.    No  passing  fancy,  but  a  welcome 

AwF?  PpDMANRNT!  addition  to  feminine  fashions.    Let's  look  at  Marian  Marsh  in  this 

*VK.E  MT eKIVXAINeIN  -1  •  simple  black  velvet  pajama  costume,  with  cape  sleeves  and  very 

wide  trousers.    Pajamas  are  the  debs'  delight!    From  Milgrhn. 


He's  no  "6>rchid  Jfrfan!" 


Ivan  Lebedeff  is  living  down 
that  superfluous  soubriquet 


By 

Paul  Thompson 


Orchid — a  handsome,  showy  flower,  often  oddly 
shaped — embracing  several  species,  wonderfully  complex 
— valued  for  color,  form.  — the  dictionary. 


T 


"\HE  description  partly  describes  Ivan  Lebedeff, 
but  it  is  far  from  complete.   The  "oddly  shaped"' 
we  can  eliminate  because  the  tall,  well-propor- 
tioned Lithuanian  is  anything  but  that.  Through 
in  Russia  his  bearing  is 
the 


heritage  and  military  training 


impeccable.  Yet  the  unthinking,  seeing  him  on 
screen  or  on  the  street,  impressed  only  by  his  meticulous 
continental  manner,  have  dismissed  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous "Oh,  he  is  only  an  "orchid  man,'  of  the  type 
all  too  familiar  in  pictures."' 

Sports  writers  had  used  the  same  appellation  with 


Ivan  captured  a 
German  general, 
was  wounded  and 
gassed,  and  won  all 
sortsof decorations 
the  Russian 
army  during  the 
war.  Anything  or- 
chidaceous about 
that? 


Georges  Carpentier  when  the  Frenchman  fought  Jack 
Dempsey  for  the  heavy-weight  title  at  Boyle's  Thirty 
Acres,  in  the  first  of  the  late  Tex  Rickard's  famous 
"Battles  of  the  Century."'  Forgotten,  or  ignored,  was 
the  fact  that  the  champion's  opponent  had  won  lasting 
glory  through  his  ace-of-aces  performances  in  the  world 
war.  The  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palms  had  not  been 
awarded  for  any  pugilistic  prowess,  but  for  far  greater 
valor  as  an  aviator.  The  other  of  the  trinity  of  orchi- 
daceous ones  received  his  baptism  from  Irvin  Cobb,  I 
think.  This  was  Michael  Arlen,  the  Armenian  writer. 
Possibly  this  was  due  to  his  novels  dealing  so  largely 
with  the  world  of  orchids  and  ermines ;  possibly  to  the 
impression  created  by  the  man  himself.  That  is  for  the 
Kentucky  Cobb  to  decide. 

Ivan  Lebedeff  rates  the  orchid  title  as  little  as  Carpen- 
tier. His  whole  career  since  1914  and  his  enlistment 
with  the  third  Regiment  of  Dragoons  of  the  Russian 
army  at  the  front  is  a  most  eloquent  refutation  of  the 
implied  stigma.  He  is  as  little  the  powder-puff,  draw- 
ing-room hero  as  was  and  is  the  better-known  French 
war  hero.  The  Lithuanian,  whose  poise  and  perfect 
manners  on  and  off  the  screen  have  so  often  conjured 
up  visions  of  that  other  polished  man  of  the  world, 
Adolphe  Menjou,  had  a  career  in  the  world  war  and 
afterward  in  the  Russian  revolution  that  any  soldier  of 
fortune  would  gladly  claim. 

The  Czar's  government  recognized  Lebedeff's  deeds 
and  valor  as  generously  as  the  French  powers-that-be 
had  Carpentier's.  Each  man  could  well  afford  to  ignore 
the  sneers  and  covert  innuendoes  of  those  who  judged 

them  solely  by  their  misunder- 
stood manners. 

"I  smile  to  myself,"  said 
Ivan,  "when  people  who  do  not 
know  smile  derisively  at  me  and 
the  way  in  which  I  conduct  my- 
self. I  am  not  offended  because 
each  one  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion.  If  they  think  they  can 
offend  me  they  flatter  them- 
selves. I  try  to  be  unfailingly 
courteous  to  everyone  regard- 
less of  his  station  in  life.  It  is 
instinctive,  not  a  pose,  as  has 
been  alleged.  I  think  possibly 
the  greatest  tribute  to  me  is  that 
paid  by  the  friendliness  and  un- 
failing attempts  to  help  me  on 
the  part  of  property  men,  elec- 
tricians and  all  others  in  what 
might  possibly  be  called  the 
humbler  walks  in  life.  That  is 
a  real  tribute  and  I  do  appreci- 
ate it." 

His  popularity  with  the  peo- 
ple on  the  set  is  unquestion- 
able.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  a  player  more  democratic 
than  (Continued  on  page  105) 
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ARTERS 


How  the  Magic 
of 

<_yV/arlene  ^Dietrich 
makes  a  Difference 
in  the  *Cives 
of 

Tlain  ^People 

By 
Lynde 
Denig 


Remember  "The  Blue  Angel,"  and  the  lace 
trimmings?  That  German  girlwith  the  garters! 


Manager  of  the  Gem  Theatre. 

MARLENE  DIETRICH? 
Sure,  I  remember,  that  German  girl  with  the 
garters. 

She's  a  good-looker,  all  right ;  but  my  crowd 
doesn't  go  in  heavy  for  these  dames  from  Europe. 
Hey,  Sam !    They're  giving  us  a  Marlene  Dietrich  for 

Thanksgiving  week. 
You  know,  the  girl  with  the  garters. 
We  got  to  think  up  something  good  to  get  the  crowd 

coming. 

Marlene's  a  hot  number,  sure  enough : 


But  I'm  scared  of  the  women  and  the  kids. 
Remember  "The  Blue  Angel,"  Sam, 
And  the  lace  trimmings? 

And  how  the  old  professor  wanted  to  snap  those  garters ! 
Oh,  here's  a  break  ! 
It's  a  circus  film : 
Circus  stuff  for  the  entire  family. 
Wait  a  minute,  Sam.   Just  a  minute. 
I'm  getting  an  idea.    It's  the  big  idea  for  your  advertis- 
ing. 

It's  big  enough  to  cover  the  whole  town : 
Men,  women,  children. 
I've  got  it :  all  in  one  line. 
Listen,  Sam ! 

"The  Girl  With  the  Garters  in  a  Sweet  Story  of  Circus 
Life." 
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Marlene  is  a  hot  number,  sure  enough! 


Proprietor  of  Lingerie  Shoppe. 

Let  me  see  the  paper,  Myrtle. 

Humph !    Don't  think  much  of  the  looks  of  that  ad. 
Under  Finkelstein's,  too. 
Finkelstein  is  cutting  hosiery  prices. 
Listen  to  this,  Myrtle: 

"Ladies'  hose.    Finest  quality.    All  shades. 
Formerly  $2.50.    Now  $1.49." 
The  old  shyster. 

We  got  to  get  back  at  him  somehow. 
How  about  them  green  beach  pajamas? 
We'll  call  them  Winter  Greens. 
Guess  they'll  do  to  sleep  in. 
Wow !    What's  this  ? 

"Marlene  Dietrich,  the  Girl  With  the  Garters,  Coming 

to  the  Gem." 
Garters?    Who  said  garters? 

We've  got  a  couple  of  crates  of  garters  in  the  cellar,  right 
now — 

Pink,  blue,  red,  orange,  purple ; 

A  garter  for  every  leg : 

"You  can't  look  right  without  a  garter." 

"When  you  see  Marlene  Dietrich  at  the  Gem'' 

"Be  sure  of  your  garters." 

We'll  fill  the  window  with  garters. 

We'll  get  Sam  to  give  us  a  show-case  in  the  theatre  lobby. 
Let  old  Finkelstein  peddle  his  stockings. 
It's  garters  for  us,  Myrtle. 
Garters  for  us ! 

Amusement  Editor  of  the  Blade. 

Sam  promised  me  an  autographed  picture  of  Marlene 

Dietrich. 
But  he  never  came  through. 
That's  the  way  with  those  publicity  guys. 
You  give  them  the  works, 
And  then  they  forget. 

This  time  I'd  do  a  little  forgetting  myself, 
Except  Fm  nuts  about  that  German  girl. 
I  don't  like  calling  her 
The  Girl  With  the  Garters,  either. 
She's  too  good  for  that. 

She's  too  good  for  this  dumb  town,  anyway. 
Those  eyes — those  legs — that  voice  ! 


She  sets  me  going,  all  right. 

Just  to  look  at  her,  sets  me  going. 

And  can  she  sing? 

"I'm  Falling  in  Love  Again." 

I'd  fall  in  love  with  her.    Would  1? 

What  a  chance  !    What  a  chance  ! 

Wonder  if  she  ever  saw  that  piece  i  wrote  about  her. 
Sam  said  he'd  see  that  she  got  a  copy  of  The  Blade. 
But  you  can't  count  on  Sam. 
Some  day  I'm  going  to  Hollywood. 
I'll  forget  all  about  this  bum  town. 
I'll  see  her  myself. 

She'll  talk  to  me  and  listen  when  I  tell  her  the  story  I've 

written  for  her. 
I'll  tell  her  to  can 

That  "Girl  With  the  Garters"  stuff. 
She's  The  Girl  With  Everything ! 

President  of  the  Women's  Club. 

The  next  subject  for  your  consideration,  ladies,  is  the 
report  of  Mrs.  Doolittle,  chairman  of  your  literary  and 
dramatic  committee.  It  deals  with  the  request  of  Mr. 
Solomon,  manager  of  the  Gem  theatre,  that  we  place 
"Four  Rings,"  starring  Marlene  Dietrich,  on  our  Pink 
List. 

As  you  will  recall,  Miss  Dietrich  is  a  German  actress 
who  appeared  here  in  (Continued  on  page  119) 
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Lilyan  Tashman 
and  Kay  Francis 
as  Marie  and 
Wanda,  the  two 
gay  Girls  about 
Town.  They  find 
adventure  and 
romance  on  their 
hectic  careers  of 


innocent  crime 


Kay  and  Lil  with 
the  only  high  hat 
they  ever  put  on. 
You'll  enjoy  this 
fiction  version  of 
the  comedy-drama 
in  which  they  are 
co-featured. 


«  / 


TOWN 
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Gold -Diggers  Do  Fall  in  Love. 
Sparkling  Story  of  Two  Play 
Discover  they  have  Hearts, 


Read  this 
Girls  who 
after  all ! 


THE  first  thought  that- 
came  into  Wanda  How- 
ard's   head    when  she 
awoke  at  five  in  the.  aft- 
ernoon was  that  this  state  of 
affairs  could  not  go  on.    It  was 
all  right  for  Marie,  who  enjoyed  flirtin 


Fictionized  by 

Eve  Bernstein 


dancing  and  digging. 


and  flattering, 
But  not  for  her !  She  was  fed  up 
with  making  millionaires  believe  they  were  dashing  Don 
Juans.  Fed  up — fed  up !  With  sessions  at  the  latest  in 
night-clubs  where  she  beguiled  "older  men"  into  good 
moods  so  that  Chase  would  have  no  difficulty  putting 
over  his  deals  with  them.  She  always  looked  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  evening  when  she  could  explain  to  her 
escort  that  "Mother"  was  waiting  up  for  her. 

"Perhaps  tomorrow — "  she  would  promise  softly. 
As  she  lay  in  bed  wondering  how  she  could  break  away 
from  it  all,  Hattie,  the  colored  maid,  came  in  to  ask  about 
breakfast. 

"Orange  juice  and  aspirin,"  Wanda  said  weakly.  "Is 
Marie  awake?" 

"No,  honey  lamb.  She  hasn't  stirred  since  she  come  in 
at  five  this  mornin'." 

"Well,  it's  time  she  did."  She  slipped  into  a  dressing- 
gown  and  went  into  the  next  room  where  Marie  slept. 
She  sat  down  beside  her  and  pulled  her  head  up  by  the 
hair. 

"Oh — let  me  sleep,"  Marie  groaned,  and  thereupon 
turned  over.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  had  to  find 
strength  enough  to  answer  the  telephone. 

"It's  Chase,"  she  told  Wanda.  "He  says  those  men 
last  night  came  across  with  the  proper  contract — and 
now  he  wants  us  in  on  a  party  tonight." 

"Count  me  out.    I've  told  you  often  enough  before, 


Thomas. 

"Please, 
one,  too." 

"No!" 


Doesn't 
Wanda. 


Marie,  that  I'm  through,  and 
this  time  I  mean  it." 

"It's  a  Mr.   Thomas  from 
Michigan,  and  he's  rich,  hand- 
some, and  generous  to  a  fault." 
"Anybody  might  be  named 
mean  a  thing  to  me." 
It's  on  a  yacht,  and  such  a  gorgeous 


"Then  I  won't  go- 


-and  I'm  dying  to.  Refuse 

thing  after  this." 

"Oh,  all  right.    I  have  nothing  to  lose." 
"It's  O.  K.,"  Marie  called  into  the  mouth-piece, 
eight,  then." 

"Another  night — another  bore !"  Wanda  sighed 
"Well,  let's  pack  up,  Hattie." 


any- 


"At 


For  some  reason  Chase  thought  that  Wanda  should 
have  the  rich  and  desirable  Mr.  Thomas — and  Marie  the 
young  and  charming  Jim.  But  as  it  happened,  the  com- 
bination resulted  in  a  poor  party.  Wanda  was  disgusted 
with  her  companion  who  thought  that  being  entertaining 
meant  inventing  a  thousand  practical  jokes,  and  Marie 
was  bored  with  Jim  who  knew  nothing  about  jokes  at  all. 
After  the  first  evening  out,  however,  it  developed  that 
Wanda  would  have  loved  to  have  Jim — and  Marie  was 
dying  to  get  better  acquainted  with  Thomas.  Thus  it 
was  arranged  between  the  girls. 

At  the  next  meeting  Marie  and  Thomas  lost  no  time 
in  getting  chummy.    Marie  studied  his  hand  carefully. 

"You  can't  deny  it.   It's  right  here  in  your  hand." 

"Well,  maybe  you're  right,"  Thomas  assented. 

"When's  your  birthday?" 

"In  June." 

"The  beginning  of  the  month?" 
"No,  the  29th." 

"I  knew  it,"  Marie  told  him  ex- 
citedly. "You  were  born  in  the 
House  of  Gemini.  That's  why  you're 
so  fond  of  jokes.  All  Gemini  people 
are." 

"That  so?"  Thomas  was  beginning 
to  believe  that  here  was  an  interesting 


girl  indeed. 

"And  that  means  I've  got  to 


keep 


"Happy?"  Jim  asked.  "Superbly,"  Wanda  answered.  "Let's  pretend 
we're  in  love,"  Jim  said.    "It  will  help  to  pass  the  time  away,  and 
nobody  will  get  hurt!" 


away  from  you." 
"What  did  I  do  ?" 
"People  born  on  your  date  are 
water  babies,  and  I'm  a  fire  baby. 
Water  overcomes  fire.  That  means 
you'd  have  too  much  influence  over 
me — " 

And  so  it  went  on.  Marie  flattered 
him  and  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and 
Thomas  was  having  the  time  of  his 
life. 

In  the  meantime,  Jim  and  Wanda 
sat  close  together  and  watched  the 
water. 

"Let's  pretend  we're  in  love,"  Jim 
said  at  last.   "It  will  help  to  pass  the 
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Screen  land 


Gay  Girls,  Play  Girls — Girls  About 
Very  Private  Lives.  Oh,  Yes 


"Girls  about  Town"  is  a  Paramount  Picture,  story 
by  Zoe  Akins,  screen-play  prepared  by  Raymond 
Griffith  and  Brian  Marlow.  Directed  by  George 
Cukor  with  the  following  cast: 

Wanda  Howard  Kay  Francis 

Jim  Baker  Joel  McCrea 

Marie  Bailey  Lilyan  Tashman 

Benjamin  Thomas   Eugene  Pallete 

Jerry  Chase  Allan  Dinehart 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lucile  Webster  Gleason 

Alex  Howard  Anderson  Lawler 


Two  girls  with  but  a  single  thought:  men!   To  Marie, 
men  meant  money.    To  Wanda,  men  meant  one  man 
— Jim.     But  Jim  was  elusive — very. 


time  away,  and  nobody  will  get  hurt." 

She  settled  into  his  arms  and  whispered :  "Oh, 
my  dear  !" 

"Happy?"   Jim  asked. 

"Superbly." 

"Did  I  come  just  in  time?" 

"Another  day  would  have  been  too  late,"  she 
said. 

"Before  us  lies  a  beautiful  future — " 
"Is  it  very  beautiful  ?"   There  was  a  note  of  hys- 
teria in  her  voice. 

"How  I  love  you,"  he  whispered,  trying  to  outdo 
her. 

"And  I  love  you." 
"And  I  love  you." 

But  she  could  keep  up  the  game  no  longer,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  she  ran  to  her  cabin.  And 
when  Marie  came  down  later,  she  found  Wanda 
lying  on  the  bed,  crying  softly. 

"What's  the  joke?"  she  asked?  "I  want  to 
laugh,  too." 

"The  joke's  on  me,"  Wanda  sobbed. 

"What's  the  matter.  Do  you  think  you're  in  love?" 

"Yes." 

"I  see.   And  he  doesn't  love  you." 

"The  idea  hasn't  even  occurred  to  him.  One  doesn't 
fall  in  love  with  my  sort  of  girl." 

"Do  you  think  I'd  better  keep  an  eye  on  you?  Feel 
desperate  ?" 

"Yes — no.  I'd  just  start  swimming — that's  what  I'd 
do — and  keep  going." 

"I  was  curious  about  last  night,"  Jim  told  her  in  the 
morning.  That  sudden  squall  just  blew  our  pretty  game 
right  out  to  sea." 

"What  was  your  guess?" 

"I  thought  you  might  have  been  hurt — because — well, 
all  that  we  talked  of  wasn't  true." 

Wanda  laughed — a  sad  little  laugh.  "Those  tears 
were  part  of  the  game,"  she  said. 

"I  see." 


At  first  Marie  was  not  serious  about  that  emerald 
ring.    Then  she  decided  she  was  going  to  get  it — no 
matter  what  Wanda  said.     See  that  melting  gaze 
Marie  is  giving  Mr.  Thomas! 


"Did  I  do  it  well?" 
"Swell." 

"And  did  you  find  it  amusing?" 
"Quite." 

"Thanks.    That's  all  I  wanted  to  know." 
Wanda  drew  off  her.  robe  and  leaped  into  the  water — 
with  Jim  after  her. 
"May  I  come  along?" 
"It's  anybody's  ocean." 

Wanda  was  swimming  in  a  daze.  "I'd  just  start 
swimming,"  the  words  came  back  to  her. 

"Wanda !"  It  was  Jim's  voice.  "You've  gone  far 
enough." 

"I'd  just  start  swimming,"  a  voice  inside  of  her  spoke. 
Then  she  seemed  to  grow  very  weak,  and  she  was  glad 
when  she  could  rest  against  something.  It  was  Jim — 
and  she  heard  Jim's  comforting  voice. 

"You  poor  kid.    Just  rest  against  me." 
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Town!  Take  a  Peek  into  their 
— They  Do  Have  Them 


He  got  her  to  an  anchored  fishing  hoat  with  difficulty. 
"I  was  so  worried,"  he  told  her  as  she  lay  snug  in  his 
arms. 

"Does  that  mean  you  like  me  hetter  than  you  thought  ?" 

"That's  what  it  means.  Why  did  you  try  to  drown 
yourself  ?" 

"Can't  you  guess  ?' 

"Oh,  my  darling !" 
his  lips  clung  to  hers, 
man  in  the  boat. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said, 
tending." 

"I'm  mad  about  you  !" 


His  arms  went  around  her,  and 
They  took  no  notice  of  the  fisher- 


"And  this  time  it's  no  pre- 


While  Jim  and  Wanda  were  busy  being  in  love, 
Thomas  was  occupied  with  one  practical  joke  after  an- 
other. He  offered  the  girls  aboard  cash  prizes  if  they 
could  retrieve  a  golf  ball  which  he  would  throw  into  the 
water.   It  was  a  special  joke  of  his — for  each  ball  melted 
as  soon  as  it  hit  the  water.    And  none  knew  but  him 
and   Marie,   who  had   seen  him 
make  the  test  when  he  did  not 
know  anyone  was  looking.    It  was 
her  chance  to  make  money.  She 
remained  in  the  background  until 
the  offer  mounted  to  $3,000  and 
then  dived  in  with  a  ball  concealed 
in  her  bathing  suit,  brought  it  to 
him — and  demanded  the  money. 
Marie  did  not  get  the  money  that 
day — for   Thomas  had  suddenly 


Girls  about  town!  They  are  gay  and 
glamorous — but  when  a  boy  like  Jim 
(Joel  McCrea)  comes  along,  one  of 
them  may  fall  in  love  with  her  vic- 
tim, and  then — 

"Darling,    don't  you   want   to  marry 
me?"  said  Jim.  "I'll  never  forgive  you," 
Wanda   answered,    "but  I  can't  live 
without  you!" 


become  faint  and  retired  to  his  room  with  a  promise  that 
he  would  pay  up  tomorrow. 

That  evening  Marie  understood  many  things  she  had 
not  understood  before.  In  the  paper  there  was  a  notice 
about  the  famous  Mr.  Thomas  which  read  : 

Michigan  Copper  King  World's  Meanest  Man, 
Says  Suing  Wife — Waited  Thirteen  Years  For  En- 
gagement Ring  From  Benjamin  Thomas — 

"I'm  going  to  dig  that  one,"  she  confided  to  Wanda, 
"even  though  I'm  not  much  of  a  gold-digger — and  dig  him 
plenty.  Last  night  I  was  only  fooling  about  an  emerald 
ring  I  said  I  wanted.  Now  I'm  going  to  get  it  and  the 
$3,000  dollars  I  won  from  him  on  his  phoney  bet." 

"There  are  other  things  be- 
sides money — " 

"Say,    kid,    are    you  going 
straight  on  me  ?" 

Wanda  nodded.    "Yes,  and  I 
love  it." 


Chase  was 
more  (Cont. 
on  page  104) 
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Reviews 


Six  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month: 
FIVE  STAR  FINAL  LARCENY  LANE 

THE  UNHOLY  GARDEN  THE  GUARDSMAN 
MERELY  MARY  ANN  PALMY  DAYS 

Turn  to  page  102  for  casts  of  current  films: 


"Five-Star  Final"  is  stirring  drama,  with  Edward 
Robinson  giving  a  fine  performance. 


Ronald  Colman's  charm  makes  "The  Unholy  Gar- 
den" interesting,  with  EstelleTaylor. 


th 


e 


Charles  Farrell  and  Janet  Gaynor  are  together  again 
in  "Merely  Mary  Ann,"  with  Beryl  Mercer. 


Five-Star  Final 

First  National 

A  NOTHER  smash  from  the  studio  that  gave  us  "Little 
f-\  Caesar,"  "The  Public  Enemy,"  "Smart  Money,"  and 
J.  \-  "Larceny  Lane."  These  producers  have  put  pictures 
into  long  pants.  They  are — what  is  that  word? — red- 
blooded.  Here's  the  most  stirring  drama  of  them  all — 
highly  dramatic,  splendidly  directed  and  acted,  and  actually 
impressive  in  its  power.  From  the  Broadway  play,  it  records 
the  ruin  of  a  family  by  the  revival  of  an  old  scandal  in  a 
tabloid  newspaper.  The  newspaper  editor,  played  by  Edward 
G.  Robinson,  is  forced  against  his  will  to  play  up  the  story 
to  get  circulation  for  his  paper  at  any  cost.  Frances  Starr 
from  the  stage  gives  a  touching  performance  as  the  woman 
whose  life  is  wrecked  by  the  scandal.  Marian  Marsh  plays 
her  daughter  with  depth  and  feeling.  Robinson  is  excellent. 
Strong  stuff — but  I  wouldn't  miss  it  if  I  were  you. 

The  Unholy  Garden 

United  Artists 

COLMAN  in  bad  company!  A  preposterous  picture, 
really — but  pretty  good  fun  all  the  same.  Ronnie  ap- 
pears as  a  Robin  Hood  again — -this  time  in  Algeria, 
managing  a  mob  of  meanies,  eluding  the  outstretched  arms 
of  Estelle  Taylor,  and  saving  Fay  Wray  from  himself.  It's 
a  yarn  by  those  bad  boys  of  literature,  "Front  Page"  Hecht 
and  McArthur,  meaning  that  it's  rowdy  and  Rabelaisian, 
with  pungent  dialogue,  bold  and  brutal  characterization, 
and  not  much  movie  "romance."  In  fact,  in  the  romantic 
passages  the  picture  goes  all  to  pieces.  The  boys  must 
have  had  a  time  trying  to  bring  Ronnie  and  Fay  together 
in  that  prop  Persian  mosque — the  worst  movie  set  of  the 
month — with  Estelle  sirening  so  strenuously.  Colman 
plays  the  highly  improbable  hero  with  his  elegant  detach- 
ment. He's  charming.  Warren  Hymer  is  good,  too.  Go  if 
you  like  your  hokum  hot. 


Merely  Mary  Ann 


rox 

IF  YOU  wonder  how  the  same  reviewer  can  like  both 
"The  Guardsman"  and  "Merely  Mary  Ann,"  let  me  ex- 
plain— I  want  to  be  amused  even  as  you  and  you  and  you 
and  those  people  sitting  over  there;  and  whether  the  picture 
is  a  sentimental  Cinderella  story  or  a  sparkling  satire  I  don't 
care,  if  it  is  well  done.  And  the  Gaynor- Farrell  films  are. 
They  are  old-fashioned  romances  so  shrewdly  and  expertly 
directed  and  staged,  and  so  exquisitely  acted,  that  they  be- 
come bright,  fresh  entertainment.  This  latest  offering  is  as 
sweet  and  sentimental  as  it  can  be  without  actually  melting 
away  in  your  hands — but  it  has  Janet  Gaynor,  that  great 
little  artist,  at  her  very  best;  it  has  Charlie,  handsomer  than 
ever;  it  has  Beryl  Mercer — not  sweet  this  time,  but  shrewish 
— a  grand  performance.  It  has  a  pretty  weak  ending  and 
it  has  Dicky,  the  canary — but  let's  forget  about  that. 
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SCREENLAND'S 
Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month: 

Una  Merkel  in  "Wicked" 
Eddie  Cantor  in  "Palmy  Days" 
Joan  Blondell  in  "Larceny  Lane" 
James  Cagney  in  "Larceny  Lane" 
Alfred  Lunt  in  "The  Guardsman" 
Lynn  Fontanne  in  "The  Guardsman" 
Gene  Raymond  in  "Personal  Maid" 
Janet  Gaynor  in  "Merely  Mary  Ann" 
Edward  Robinson  in  "Five-Star  Final" 
Warren  William  in  "The  Honor  of  the  Family" 


The  Guardsman  ||| 

Metro-  Goldwyn-Mayer 

I HOPE  you'll  like  this.  A  lot  depends  on  it!  If  you  ap- 
plaud "The  Guardsman"  the  producers  will  make  more 
champagne  pictures — that  is,  sophisticated,  sparkling, 
heady  stuff.  If  you  don't — but  please  do.  Alfred  Lunt  and 
Lynn  Fontanne  make  their  talking  picture  debut  in  this 
screen  version  of  Molnar's  play.  They  are  superb,  these 
stars  of  the  New  York  Theatre  Guild — poised,  subtle,  charm- 
ing. Mr.  Lunt  plays  a  temperamental,  lovable  idiot — an 
actor  of  the  European  stage  married  to  a  lovely  lady  star, 
whose  affection  for  him,  he  thinks,  is  wavering.  So  he  mas- 
querades as  a  fiery  guardsman  to  try  to  win  his  own  wife — 
hoping  all  the  time  that  he  won't.  It's  all  delicious — the  di- 
alogue, the  acting  by  Miss  Fontanne — her  voice  is  the  most 
luscious  you've  heard — and  an  incomparably  amusing  por- 
trayal by  Alfred  Lunt.   See  it! 


Lynn  Fontanne  and  Alfred  Lunt  score  personal 
triumphs  in  their  first  talkie,    "The  Guardsman." 


Larceny  Lane 


Wa 


rners 


WHAT  can  you  do  about  a  picture  like  this?  It's 
not  a  family  film;  the  children  shouldn't  see  it — 
they'd  only  have  too  good  a  time  and  go  out  and  try 
to  do  a  James  Cagney;  it's  another  crook  story — and  yet 
it  is  the  best  all-round  rousing  entertainment  of  the  month! 
Shoving  all  our  scruples  carefully  to  one  side,  we  must  admit 
that  it's  the  speediest  film  on  the  screens.  It  tells  you  all 
about  the  rackets  practiced  by  a  bell-hop  and  a  chambermaid. 
Their  ambition  is  to  crash  the  big  town  as  accomplished  gyp 
artists.  The  story  of  their  crooked  career  is  crammed  with 
excitement.  Not  very  elevating  for  Aunt  Ella — but  a  good 
time  is  enjoyed  by  everybody  else.  Greet  the  grand  new 
team  of  Cagney  and  Blondell.  These  two  are  inimitable. 
They  get  our  Honor  Page  this  time.  See  "Larceny  Lane" 
and  you'll  know  why. 


"Larceny  Lane"  is  thoroughly  original,  with  that 
great    team,   James    Cagney  and    Joan  Blondell. 


Palmy  Days 

United  Artists 


Alu  JOLSON  ushered  in  the  talkies  and  Eddie  Cantor  will 
f-\  bring  back  musical  movies — that's  our  prediction, 
±  \.  anyway.  Eddie  was  never  funnier,  and  his  picture 
keeps  up  a  dizzy  pace.  Beautiful  girls — effective  dances — 
good  songs  sung  in  the  contagious  Cantor  manner — and 
there's  a  plot  here  somewhere,  too,  but  nobody  knows  and 
nobody  cares.  It's  all  mad  nonsense.  Imagine  Cantor  as  a 
spiritualist's  assistant — or  never  mind ;  don't  try.  Just  see  the 
picture.  Eddie's  partner  in  fun  is  the  angular  Charlotte 
Greenwood.  And  does  Charlotte  rough  him  up — and  does 
Eddie  take  it?  And  did  my  mother — but  no,  that's  another 
story.  Eddie  inadvertently  becomes  an  efficiency  expert  in  a 
cruller  factory — yes,  it's  as  crazy  as  that — and  thinks  he's  in 
love  with  the  boss's  daughter,  but  Charlotte  has  other  plans. 
Barbara  Weeks  is  a  pretty  heroine. 


Eddie  Cantor's  hilarious  comedy,  "Palmy  Days"  is 
so  good  that  it  may  bring  back  musical  movies. 
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SCREENLAND 


Are  the  Screen  Stars 


Some  are — some  aren't.  Read 
on  and  learn  about  all  kinds! 


H 


OW  would  you  like  to  live  next  door  to  some 
popular  Hollywood  film  celebrity  ? 

"Gosh,  wouldn't  I,  though !"  murmurs  little 
Miss  Fan.    "It  would  be  Seventh  Heaven  to 


"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  snaps  Mama  Fan.  "You  don't 
know  what  you're  asking  for.  These  stars  are  a  noisy 
bunch  and  probably  would  keep  us  awake  half  the  night 
with  their  parties  and  such.  Then,  too,  they're  all  stuck 
up — they  wouldn't  look  at  any  of  us.  If  they  did,  it 
would  only  be  to  give  us  a  vacant  stare." 

"Oh,  yeah  ?"  cuts  in  Papa  Fan.  "Well,  don't  kid  your- 
self, Mama.  Movie  stars  are  all  right — they're  only  hu- 
man beings  like  us,  after  all.  And  say,  that  little  gal  I 
saw  at  the  Palace  last  week  when  she  was  making  a  per- 
sonal appearance,  was  as  cute  as  they  make  'em  and  not 
one  bit  ritzy." 

"Is  that  so!"  retorts  Mama  Fan,  which  quenches  that 
argument,  but  which  brings  us  right  to  the  point  of  our 
story :  Are  stars  good  neighbors,  or  not  ?  Do  they  make 
friends  easily,  or  don't  they?  Do  they  invite  neighbors 
to  their  homes? 

It  all  boils  down  to  just  this.  There  are  stars  and  stars, 
and  no  two  are  alike.  There  are  friendly  ones,  like 
Marie  Dressier,  who  knows  almost  everyone  on  her 
street  by  name,  who  has  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for 
them  all,  and  even  swaps  choice  recipes,  special  samples 
of  her  cooking,  and  things  like  that  with 
the  two  ladies  who  live  next  door. 

There  are  others  who  keep  aloof  from 
their  neighbors — like  Garbo,  Swanson  and 
Negri — because  it's  their  "act"  to  remain 
mysterious,  or  because  they  feel  they  have 
few  common  interests  and  prefer,  accord- 
ingly, to  move  among  their  own  small  circle 
of  friends.    Those  in  this  group  have  been 


termed  everything  from  dumb-bells  to  snobs,  but  they  go 
merrily  on  their  way,  attending  to  their  own  affairs  and 
disturbing  no  one. 

There  is,  alas,  a  third  group  which  is  the  least  desirable 
of  all.  Those  that  belong  in  this  gathering  aren't  al- 
ways seen  by  neighbors,  but  they  are  very  much  heard! 
They  are  good  sports  mostly,  only  too  much  so — being  in- 
clined to  keep  their  neighbors  walking  the  floor  at  night 
and  tearing  their  hair. 

Virginia  Valli's  big  romance,  culminating  in  her  mar- 
riage to  Charles  Farrell,  began  with  neighborliness.  It 
happened  that  she  was  vacationing  at  Malibu  Beach,  and 
Charlie  Farrell  was  lounging  about  in  his  cottage  next 
door  at  the  same  time.  She  was  painting  some  outdoor 
furniture  one  morning  when  Charlie,  in  true  neighborly 
fashion,  called  over  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  he 
could  do  to  help  her.  His  offer  was  accepted  and  he 
went  to  work  with  a  paint  brush.  By  the  time  the  furni- 
ture was  finished,  their  romance  had  begun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Lyon,  too,  started  their  famous 
friendship  by  being  neighbors  on  North  Harper  Avenue. 

Louise  Fazenda  knows  all  her  neighbors — down  both 
sides  of  the  street.  They  often  go  on  picnic  parties  with 
her,  and  there  is  a  genuine  friendliness  about  the  whole 
community.  In  the  boy  who  lives  right  next  door,  Louise 
has  not  only  a  picture  fan  but  an  enthusiast  for  her  cakes 
and  pies  and  cookies — something  even  more  important. 


Will  Rogers  would  have  to  ride  miles  to  borrow  a 
pound  of  sugar.'  His  huge  ranch  doesn't  make  for 
neighborliness.  Just  look  it  over — Will  won't  mind! 


Marguerite  Churchill  and  Elissa  Landi 
live  near  each  other,  work  at  the  same 
studio,  and  are  the  best  of  friends. 
They  often  ride  together  on  the  Beverly 
Hills  bridle  paths. 
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Don't  let  Vic 
McLaglen' s 
screen  gruff- 
ness  fool  you. 
He  and  his 
wife  make  the 
most  charm- 
ing neighbors. 
Here  they  are 
in  front  of 
their  Flint- 
ridge  home. 


Not  hand  gre- 
nades to  throw 
at  the  neigh- 
bors, but  lus- 
cious avocados 
which  Warner 
Baxter  pre- 
sents to  them 
by  the  boxful. 
Warner  is  one 
of  Hollywood' s 
most  popular 
neigh  bors! 


"This  lad  seems  to  have  an  uncanny  knowledge  of  each 
time  I  light  the  oven  for  cookies,"  laughed  Louise.  "He's 
always  right  on  the  spot  to  help  with  the  mixing  and  the 
sampling,  and  sometimes  he  brings  along  his  chum.  One 
day  he  told  me  he  didn't  like  the  idea  of  my  having  to 
mix  the  dough  by  hand.  A  few  days  later  he  came  to  the 
door  with  a  bulky  package.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  elec- 
tric mixer !  Finding  that  those  in  the  stores  were  out  of 
reach  of  his  pocketbook,  he  had  coaxed  his  father,  an 
electrician,  into  getting  parts  wholesale  for  him  and  help- 
ing him  assemble  them.  To  me,  it  is  one  of  the  nicest 
gifts  I  have  ever  received.  All  my  neighbors  are  the 
finest  possible  and  I  consider  them  real  friends." 

The  James  Gleasons  live  next  door  to  a  family  in 
Beverly  Hills  who  have  a  large  tennis  court.  The  Glea- 
sons haven't  one  but  they  have  a  fine  swimming  pool. 
So  the  two  neighbors  have  a  reciprocity  plan  whereby 
each  has  the  welcome  to  the  other's  luxury.  It  works 
out  extremely  well  and  there  are  many  gay  parties  travel- 
ling through  the  garden  gate  to  the  pool  or  the  courts. 
The  Gleasons  are  friends  with  all  their  neighbors,  par- 
ticularly the  Anthony  Bushells  who  live  across  the  street. 
They  are  very  social  and  whenever  a 
big  party  is  being  held,  all  their 
neighbors  are  usually  among  those 
present.  The  Gleason  gatepost, 
adorned  with  silhouettes  of  James, 
Russell  and  Lucille,  plus  the  family 


By 

Gordon  K.  Silver 


dog,  stands  for  "hospitality."    And  they  mean  it,  too. 

Then  there's  Janet  Gaynor,  who,  according  to  the  lady 
next  door  to  her  home,  is  an  exceptionally  fine  neighbor. 

"Janet  is  the  dearest  little  thing  I  know,"  she  declared. 
"I  was  always  a  fan  of  hers  and  now  that  I  know  her 
personally,  I'm  more  so  than  ever.  She's  always  so  quiet 
and  she's  friendly  with  all  the  folks  around  here.  She 
seems  to  love  her  home  so  well,  and  incidentally,  she  is 
at  home  a  lot.  Every  Sunday  evening  she  has  tea  on  her 
back  porch  and  many  a  time  she  asks  us  over.  Some- 
times she  entertains  several  of  her  neighbors.  Indeed, 
every  one  of  us  loves  Janet." 

The  Warner  Baxters,  likewise,  are  well  thought  of  in 
their  vicinity.  An  elderly  gentleman,  Mr.  West  by 
name,  whose  back  yard  backs  right  up  against  theirs,  has 
this  to  confide : 

"The  Baxters,  both  of  them,  are  awfully  friendly 
folks  and  all  the  people  around  these  parts  speak  well  of 
them.  Why,  when  I  first  moved  in  here,  Baxter  didn't 
know  me  from  Adam,  but  one  day  he  saw  me  out  in  the 
yard  and  called  over  the  fence :  'Hello,  there !  Would 
you  like  to  have  some  fresh  avacados  ?'  I  was  surprised, 
for  I  had  heard  that  picture  people  were  mostly  a  selfish 
clan,  giving  away  little  or  nothing.  But  I  replied,  'Why, 
yes,  if  you  can  spare  them,  and  thank  you  very  much.' 
'Good,'  answered  Warner,  'I'll  bring  you  some  later.' 
And  sure  enough,  that  afternoon  he  brought  over  a  large 
box  of  delicious  ones.    He's  a  neighbor  worth  having!" 

Many  stars  have  other  stars  for  neighbors.  Elissa 
Landi  and  Marguerite  Churchill  not  only  work  at  the 
same  studio — Fox — but  they're  neighbors  and  the  best 
of  friends.  They  go  for  early-morning  canters  together. 
Thelma  Todd  and  Raquel  Torres  have  neighboring  apart- 
ments at  the  same  hotel.  Sally  O'Neil,  Molly  O'Day. 
Virginia  Cherrill  and  Lola  Lane  have  adjoining  bunga- 
lows at  the  "Garden  of  Allah"  and  these  four  players 
get  along  beautifully  together.  Dorothy  Lee,  Belle 
Bennett,  Billie  Dove  and  the  Richard  Arlens  are  all 
friendly  neighbors  up  in  the  Toluca  Lake  district. 

Will  Rogers  hasn't  any  neighbors  for  miles  around. 
He  could  stage  a  regular  wild  wesl 
show  on  his  huge  ranch  every  night 
and  his  nearest  neighbor  couldn't 
complain  !  Will,  however,  never  could 
be  the  noisy  type.  Neither  could 
Harold    {Continued  on   page  124) 
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Perfumes  make  lovely  gifts.  Loretta  Young  knows  the  secret  that  perfumes  are  made 
for  the  skin  and  not  for  fabrics.  And  Loretta  puts  perfumes  first  on  her  list  of  gifts  to 

her  feminine  friends  this  season. 

EAUTY  ^HOPPING 


[LAD  tidings  of  great 


By 


joy!     You've  heard 


n 

■    of   the   wind  being 
tempered    to  the 
shorn  lamb?  Well,  all  the  cos- 
metic people  and  the  perfum- 
ers have  been  doing  the  same 

thing — to  wit,  making  their  Christmas  prices  fit  our 
pocketbooks.  So  holiday  joy  in  gift  choosing  and  giving 
remains  at  about  par. 

Alluring  gifts  may  be  had  for  a  song.  However,  if 
you  insist,  it  is  still  possible  to  invest  your  college  edu- 
cation in  perfume.  Not  that  it  matters,  but  I  have  often 
marvelled  at  the  aplomb  of  the  elegant  soft-voiced  sales- 
people, who  approach  you  with  plush  manner  and  Ox- 
ford accent,  and  confidentially  tell  you  that  the  gorgeous 
crystal  bottle  of  rarest  essence — the  one  you  can't  take 
your  eyes  off — is  now  reduced  from  $600  to  only  $450! 


This,  of  course,  gives  you  an 
urge  to  order  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  them — but,  instead, 
you  get  out  somehow,  mum- 
bling something  about  the 
large  size  being  a  bit  vulgar ! 
On  the  other  hand  Helena 
Rubenstein  is  putting  out  a  novel  lipstick  for  $1.  It 
requires  only  one  hand  to  operate,  as  a  single  move- 
ment of  your  thumb  on  its  side  opens  the  top  and  raises 
the  rouge.  So,  you  do  not  even  have  to  lay  your  pocket- 
book  down  in  order  to  use  it  in  a  public  place — (mean- 
ing, of  course,  a  dressing  room,  for  it  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  smart  to  refurbish  your  face  in  really  pub- 
lic places).  I  predict  great  popularity  for  this  clever 
innovation.    A  convenient  and  welcome  gift! 

At  Coty's  I  found  an  item  that  thrilled  me  and  will 
certainly  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  any  woman  who  loves 
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Make  your  Christmas  gifts  express 
beauty — novelty — charm!  Our  Beauty 
Editor's  advice  makes  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  alluring  with  these 
exciting,  yet  practical,  suggestions 


Beauty  Advice  from  a  Beauty! 

Margery  Wilson  is  a  "different"  Beauty  Editor.  She  is 
herself  a  beauty  and  an  authority  on  charm — in  fact,  she 
wrote  a  book  about  it!  Miss  Wilson  will  guide  you  in  your 
beauty  problems.  Read  her  department  every  month — and 
if  you  wish  personal  advice,  please  enclose  a  stamped,  ad- 
dressed envelope,  and  address  Miss  Margery  Wilson,  Beauty 
Editor,  Screenland,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


a  touch  of  real  art  on  her  dressing  table.  If 
you  have  loved  the  glass  creations  of  Lalique 
as  I  have  (I  am  nothing  short  of  a  Lalique 
worshipper)  you  will  be  overjoyed  to  learn 
that  for  the  modest  sum  of  $5,  Coty  has  a 
powder  jar  signed  by  the  great  Lalique  him- 
self and  filled  with  fragrant  face  powder  done 
up  in  satin !  And  I  made  the  breath-taking- 
discovery  that  the  windows  in  the  Coty  build- 
ing are  all  designed  by  Lalique.  Imagine ! 
It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  take  in  con- 
sidering the  expense  of  even  small  pieces. 

Speaking  of  glass,  Yardley  has  cleverly  put  thirteen 
ounces  of  their  Old  English  Lavender  perfume  into  a 
stunning  cut-glass  decanter  with  a  sparkling  crystal  stop- 
per, to  sell  for  $12.  After  the  perfume  is  gone  the  de- 
canter can  be  refilled  with  lavender  or  used  for  rare 
brandy  or  liqueur.  (Don't  ask  me  where  to  get  these 
last  items.  Probably  in  England  where  Yardley  makes 
the  original  contents  ! ) 

Finding  just  the  right  gift 
for  the  right  person  requires 
tact,  patience,  and  that  heavenly 
thing  known  as  good  taste. 
What  blunders  we  often  make 
with  the  very  best  intentions ! 
I  once  sent  a  box  of  fruit  from 
California  to  Florida.  I  am 
blushing  yet. 

It  may  be  practical  to  select  a 
gift  that  "suits"  the  recipient, 
but  let  me  suggest  that  you 
drop  that  idea  and  get  a  present 
that  will  please.  When  giving 
books  I  always  send  funny  ones 
to  my  intellectual  friends  and 
high-brow  books  to  my  "middle- 
brow" friends.    They  please ! 

Give  sensible  things  to  frivol- 
ous people  and  frivolous  gifts  to 
sensible  people.  Give  a  jar  of 
daintily-colored  bath  salts,  with 
a  thoroughly  useless  satin  bow 
around  its  neck,  to  a  woman 
who  does  her  own  house-work, 
and  watch  her  face  glow  with 
delight.  Here  is  recognition  of 
her  personal  fastidiousness ! 
For  this  purpose  Elizabeth  Ar- 
den's  new  pulverized  bath  salts 
is  ideal.  It  comes  in  a  tall, 
square,  smart-looking  bottle 
with  a  huge  flat  stopper:  $5. 
The  pulverized  salts  dissolve  in- 
stantly in  water  and  last  so 
much  longer  because  it  requires 
only  a  small  amount  to  soften 
and  perfume  your  bath.  This  is 
a  charming  gift  for  any  woman 
you  know  well  enough  to  srive 


"practical' 
look  after 


Every  gift  is  a  part  of  your  heart. 
Ruth  Hall  has  her  hands  full,  but  she 
doesn't  mind.  It's  Christmas  ! 


bath  accessories.  It  comes  in  Russian  Pine, 
Amber,  Allamanda  and  Rose.  The  same 
odors  can  be  had  in  the  bath  crystals  at  $1.75, 
$3,  and  $5.  For  the  traveler  Arden  has 
thoughtfully  pressed  the  bath  salts  into  solid 
cubes,  a  dozen  in  a  flat  box  that  won't  take  up 
much  packing  space,  for  $2. 

The  idea  of  giving  sensible  things  to  frivol- 
ous people  is  a  good  one,  for  the  gay  woman 
is  always  grateful  to  the  person  who  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  her  to  think  about  mundane, 
practical  things.  Yet,  every  time  she  uses  the 
gift  she  will  think,  "How  sweet  of  you  to 
my  needs."'  If  you  know  her  very  well,  you 
might  even  give  her  soap — fine  soap,  of  course.  Ten  to 
one  she  is  always  running  out  of  soap  at  the  wrong  time, 
because  it  is  one  thing  she  never  thinks  to  buy.  Besides, 
her  allowance  is  spent  on  necessities  like  the  movies  and 
new  hats,  and  she  "can't  afford"  good  soap! 

So  pile  up  for  yourself  a  lot 
of    Christmas   gratitude  and 
give  this  girl  several  cakes  of 
^  that  most  lasting  Spanish  soap, 

made  in  Barcelona  by  Myrur- 
gia,  the  house  that  served  the 
Spanish  royalty  with  perfumes 
and  toilet  requisites.  Myrur- 
gia  soaps  come  in  several  of 
the  odors  of  their  exquisite 
perfumes  !  If  you  don't  know 
them  waste  no  time  getting  ac- 
quainted. They're  yielding, 
defiant,  brilliant,  brooding, 
laughing,  subtle, 
taken  Hollywood 
took  Richmond. 

A  great  favorite  is  "Maja" 
—  (the  j  is  pronounced  h.  you 
know) — because  it  is  sunny 
and  impudent  with  an  over- 
tone of  bravery,  just  like  those 
gay  women  of  the  market- 
place (the  majas)  who  gave 
color  and  spice  to  living  in 
times  of  peace  and  marched  to 
war  when  danger  threatened 
their  beloved  Spain.  And  the 
flower  odors,  so  dainty  and 
ladylike !  They  bring  us  the 
best  of  a  land  of  flowers,  a 
country  where  cities  and 
streets  are  named  for  blos- 
soms. "Orgia."  literally  a  riot 
of  blooms,  may  be  had  in  a 
lovely  suede  case  for  $8.  For 
mystery  there  is  "Nardo."  dis- 
tilled from  the  Indian  flower 
of  the  same  name,  ideal  for 
wintry  weather  and  chill  hearts, 
for  {Continued  on  page  112) 
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Introducing  some  nice  little 
newcomers  to  screen  society 


Cecilia  Parker,  left. 
Meditative  beauty; 
pensive  pulchri- 
tude. Cinderella 
before  the  ball. 
Will  she  win  a 
place  among  the 
serene  and  stately 
leading  ladies? 


Fay  Pierre.  Several 
sweetly  solemn 
thoughts.  Can  she 
really  be  as  demure 
as  all  that?  At  any 
rate,  her  "Palmy 
Days"  have  already 
begun — in  Eddie 
Cantor's  picture. 


Marjorie  King,  above.  "Come  hither 
— but  keep  your  distance,"  those 
eyes  seem  to  say.  She's  John  Gil- 
bert's current  idea  of  something 
real  nice. 


Frances  Dean.    A  blonde  in  a  brown 
study?    You  said  an  armful.  Fran- 
ces studies  the  stars — she  wants  to 
be  familiar  with  her  destiny. 
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^Debutantes 


They're  pretty — they're  piquant 
— and  they  can  act,  too! 


And  here  are  the 
three  Fox  "debu- 
tantes." Top  to 
bottom:  Conchi- 
ta  Montenegro, 
brunette;  Helen 
Mack,  red-head; 
Linda  Watkins, 
blonde.  Like  the 
color  scheme? 


Barbara  Weeks. 
Quaintly  coy — 
and  with  bangs, 
too!  But  don't 
overlook  that 
saucy  lilt  in  Bar- 
bara's eyes! 


Ann  Dvorak.    A  bit  of  sophistica- 
tion.   Adding  zest  to  the  party.  A 
new  Howard  Hughes  discovery.  A 
gangster's  moll  in  "Scarface." 


Elda  Vokel,  left.  Another  version 
of  the  new  femme  appeal:  quiet, 
dimpled,  Mary  Brian-ish  —  and 
wholly  charming.  In  fact,  like  a 
girl  named  Eida. 
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So  says  Alice  White,  who  never 
really  liked   those  jazzy  roles 


By 

Mortimer 


Franklin 


Alice  used  to  do  those  "Naughty 
Baby"   and  "Show   Girl"  things. 
Now  she  wants  to  be  Alice-Sit -By  - 
The-Fire. 


a  gay, 
every 


SYMBOL  of  a  hectic  era— of 
gaudy,  reckless  period  when 
body  was  happy,  let's  go !  Symbol  of 
a  pleasure-seeking  age,  when  Flaming 
Youth  was  at  its  flamingest ;  the  stock  mar- 
ket, the  gin  output  and  the  skirt  length  made 
all-time  altitude  records,  and  bankers  and 
bootblacks  liked  their  fun  and  liked  it  hot ! 

That  was  Alice  White's  screen  career  at 
its  zenith.    And  she  didn't  care  much  for  it. 

Alice  is  pretty,  and  pert,  and  peppy.  She 
is  very,  very  little.  And  she  can  dance  and 
sing  and  make  her  eyes  speak  encyclopedia- 
fuls.  So,  when  she  happened  to  swim  into 
the  directors'  ken  at  the  height  of  a  jazz  era, 
it  was  decided  that  Alice  must  become  the 
Jazz  Baby  Girl  of  the  films.  But  Alice  (see 
above)  didn't  care  for  it. 

"Thank  goodness  that's  over,"  she  sighed,  recalling 
those  febrile  days.    "Now  a  girl  can  be  herself  again !" 

Alice  will  soon  start  being  herself  with  all  her  might 
when  she  goes  before  the  camera  again.  And  that  self 
won't  be  a  bit  like  her  old  screen  self,  either. 

"All  that  hoopla  stuff  wasn't  my  idea  of  acting  at  all," 
Alice  insists.  "But  people  had  to  have  their  heavy  ex- 
citement then,  and  I  was  elected  to  be  it !  (Oh,  all  right, 
have  your  pun  if  you  want  it.)  While  I  had  it  to  do 
I  did  it  well,  too,  if  box-office  records  are  to  be  believed. 
But  all  the  while  I  wanted  to  do  some  honest-to-goodness 
acting — to  play  real,  human  people  in  three  dimensions 
who  led  natural,  believable  lives  and  did  other  things 


besides  going  to  parties,  racing  about 
in  cars  and  necking  with  their  sappy 
boy  friends." 

But  alas  for  those  artistic  yearn- 
ings !  Jazz  baby  they  made  her,  and 
jazz  baby  she  remained  from  picture 
to  picture.  Alice,  after  going  through 
Hollywood  High  School  (that  un- 
intentional training  ground  of  so 
many  screen  actresses),  had  started 
her  movie  life  as  a  script  girl.  After 
a  while  she  was  given  a  small  part 
with  Milton  Sills  in  "The  Sea  Tiger," 
and  did  well  enough  in  it  to  merit 
further  minor  parts.  But  her  dimin- 
utive charm  and  her  natural  effer- 
vescence prevented  her  from  remain- 
ing long  in  the  background  at  a  time 
when  the  public  was  calling  for  pep, 
punch  and  passion.  Soon  she  broke 
into  greater  prominence  in  such  pic- 
tures as  "Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes," 
"The  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy," 
"Mad  Hour"  and  "Harold  Teen" — 
each,  you  will  remember,  a  little 
brighter-hued  than  the  one  preceding. 
So  realistic  was  her  hey-heying  in  the 
last-named  opus  that  Alice  was  pro- 
moted to  stardom,  and  made  a  series 
of  pictures  called,  believe  it  or  not,  "Show  Girl," 
"Naughty  Baby,"  "Hot  Stuff,"  and  "Show  Girl  in  Holly- 
wood." Some  of  those  names  may  sound  funny  today, 
but  they  were  very  much  What  the  Public  Wanted 
yesterday. 

"Even  while  these  gay  doings  were  at  their  height," 
says  Alice,  "I  tried  to  get  them  to  cast  me  in  a  role  that 
required  some  acting — something  a  fellow  could  get  his 
teeth  into.  When  'Bad  Girl'  was  first  published  I  read 
it,  liked  it,  and  rushed  to  the  studio  with  it  insisting  that 
I  be  allowed  to  make  a  picture  from  it.  But  the  movies, 
in  spite  of  all  the  prevalent  whoopee,  were  shying  away 
from  the  Facts  of  Life  in  (Continued  on  page  121) 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Still  of  the  Month 

CHESTER  MORRIS  in  "CORSAIR" 


Why  Clark  Gable  is  th 

Here's  the 
Answer! 


BECAUSE 


He  has  the  most  sensa- 
tional smile  since  Valentino 
hypnotized  his  audiences  in 

"The  Four  Horsemen." 


BECAUSE 

He's  a  good  actor.  His  tal- 
ents and  technique  stand  up 
even  with  Wallace  Beery's 
in  "Hell  Divers."  Here's  a 
fight  scene  you  will  thrill  to. 
It's  a  smash. 


Most  Popular  New 


Man 


in 


Pictures 


Outdoor  photographs  by  Bert  Lynch 


BECAUSE 

He's  real.    There's  no  swank  or  pose  » 
about  him.    If  a  cameraman  catches  him 
for  a  picture  when  he  has  a  few  days' 

growth  of  beard,  that's  just  too  bad. 


BECAUSE 

He'd  rather  go  up  to  the  mountains  and 
rough  it  than  attend  the  first  night  of  his 
new  picture  in  Hollywood.  In  fact,  that's 
what  he  did. 


BECAUSE 

Even  make-up  can't  make  him  look 
like  an  actor!  Gable  would  make 
his  pictures  without  make-up  if  they 
would  let  him.    He  hates  the  stuff. 


BECAUSE 


He's  no  ladies'  man,  no  blank- 
ety-blank  matinee  idol.  Men  like 
him,  too.     And  that's  why  his 
popularity  will  be  the  rare  kind 
that  lasts. 


Ricbee 


DIETRICH,  the  girl  you  dream  about,  is  doing 
a  little  dreaming  on  her  own.    But  it's  only 
between  scenes  of  her  new  picture,  "The  Shanghai 
Express,'*  in  which  marvelous  Marlene  is  supported 
by  Clive  Brook,  Warner  Oland,  and  Anna  May 
Wong. 


THE  Man  I  Killed"  is  the  cheery  title  of  Phil- 
lips Holmes'  next  film,  after  "An  American 
Tragedy."   When  will  they  let  this  boy  play  a  nat- 
ural, human  part?   He's  a  real  actor — but  he's  too 
young  to  be  typed.    Let's  have  him  happy  for  a 
change! 


Jackie  is  having 
the  time  of  his 
life  "playing  op- 
posite" Wally  Beery 
in  "The  Champ." 
And  Wally  is  having 
a  pretty  good  time, 
too.  Wally  and  Ma- 
rie Dressier  are 
Jackie's  favorite 
stars,  outside  of 
Joan  Crawford  and 
— well,  maybe  Greta 
Garbo. 


Why  Jackie  Cooper  is  the 
most  popular  new  man 
in  pictures — next  to 
Clark  Gable! 

Well,  Just  Look  Around  You ! 


HurreU 


What  wouldn't  any 
one  of  the  Wampas 
Baby  Stars  give  to 
own  a  pair  of  eyes 
as  big,  dark,  and 
expressive  as  Dicky 
Moore's!  Dicky,  so 
far,  doesn't  realize 
that  his  appealing 
little  face  is  worth  a 
fortune.  He's  just  a 
natural  youngster. 


Our  Favorite 

'Baby  Star 


Dicky  Moore  isn't  a  great,  big  boy 
like  Jackie  Cooper,  but  he  is  doing 
rather  well,  thanks,  since  his 
smash  hit  in  "The  Star  Witness" 


Gordon 

HERE'S  Hollywood's  most  ingratiating  smile,  to 
us — right  here!    Junior  Durkin  doesn't  look 
like  Gary  Cooper,  exactly,  but  since  "Huckleberry 
Finn"  we  have  decided  he  has  all  the  ear-marks 
of  a  great  actor.   See  him  next  in  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch." 


fryer 


PRESENTING  a  future  screen  star — Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Ann  Brown.    She  is  a  real  beauty 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  this  photograph  of  her  so 
that  when  she  is  in  the  big  money  she  will  have  to 
beg  us  not  to  use  it.   Oh,  yes — that's  Joe  E.  Brown, 
the  proud  papa. 


That 

Little 

Red  and  White 

Home 


in  the  West! 


Lilyah's  windows  look  right  out  over  the 
ocean.  White  Venetian  blinds  and  red  and 
white  damask  drapes  accent  the  windows. 


The  white  walls  are  contrasted  by  chairs 
in  red  and  white  linen.    Lilyan  likes  Wedg- 
wood and  milk-glass  and  beautifully  bound 
books — and  the  books,  by  the  way,  also 
carry  out  the  color  scheme! 


Here's  Lilyan  Tashman 
in  her  new  peppermint 
palace  at  Malibu 


Photographs  by  Bert  Longwortb 


Here  is  the  fireplace  end  of  the  drawing 
room.    The  floor  is  covered  with  a  marble 
pattern  linoleum.   The  lamps  are  of  white 
parchment  bordered  with  crystal  diadems. 
Like  the  effect? 


Longwortb 


AFTER  his  dramatic  success  in  "Silence,"  Clive 
l\_  Brook  will  brighten  up  for  the  leading  role 
in  "Husband's  Holiday" — sounds  gay,  doesn't  it? 
But  depend  upon  Clive  to  do  a  good  job.  His  new 
leading  lady  will  be  Vivienne  Osborne,  from  the 
Broadway  stage. 


THAT  amazing  little  actress  you  applauded  in 
"Waterloo  Bridge" — Mae  Clarke.    Her  wist- 
ful smile- with-pathos  packs  a  wallop.     Mae  is 
working  now  in  "Frankenstein,"  and  you'll  also  be 
seeing  her  as  the  heroine  of  "Reckless  Living," 
with  Ricardo  Cortez. 


THE  edict,  "No  more  gangster  films,"  doesn't 
worry  James  Cagney.  He  made  his  hit  as  a 
racketeer,  but  he  can  play  other  parts,  and  he  will 
prove  it  in  "Taxi,"  in  which  he  will  play  opposite 
— not  Joan  Blondell  this  time,  but  Loretta  Young. 


JEANETTE  MacDONALD  has  wanted  to  play 
"The  Merry  Widow"  on  the  screen  for  a  long 
time.    And  what  this  lovely  red-head  wants  she 
usually  gets.    Yes — she  is  all  dated  up  to  dance 
that  dreamy  waltz  with  Prince  Dan'tlo. 


Otto  Dyar 


ON  THE  opposite  page  Gary  says  "I'm  tired  of 
Hollywood!''  (Read  the  story.)  But  when 
he  says  it,  Gary  grins.  The  big  boy  is  happy  and 
working  hard  these  days,  and  you'll  see  the  pleas- 
ant results  in  his  next  film,  called  "His  Woman." 
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"I'm  tired  of 
Hollywood," 

Says 

Gary  Cooper 


By 

Evelyn  Ballarine 


I'M  TIRED  of  Hollywood!"  said  Gary  Cooper. 
This  from  one  of  Hollywood's  favorite  sons ! 
"I  want  to  see  life,"  continued  Gary.  "After 
four  or  five  years  of  Hollywood  you  get  pretty 
stale,  and  a  nice  fresh  ocean  trip  is  good  for  you.  Did 
you  see  'Once  in  a  Lifetime,'  that  burlesque  of  Holly- 
wood life?  Well,  it  isn't  at  all  exaggerated — it's  typi- 
cally Hollywood ! 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  intend  to  retire,  and  as  for  the  Broad- 
way stage — that's  out.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  on 
the  stage,  for  one  thing.  I'd  be  all  arms  and  legs — and 
wouldn't  I  feel  like  a  fool!  I  like  pictures,  but  I'm 
going  to  make  it  my  business  to  take  a  vacation  after 
every  picture.    And  it's  going  to  be  a  sea  voyage,  too !" 

Aren't  movies  inspiring,  though?  Here  was  Gary  all 
dressed  up  as  a  sea  captain  for  his  role  in  "His  Woman," 
in  production  at  Paramount's  eastern  studio.  He  was 
so  interested  in  his  part  in  the  picture  that  all  he  could 
talk  about  was  ships  and  ocean  trips.  We  were  having 
lunch  and  Gary  even  ordered  fish!  Who  said  actors 
don't  live  their  parts  ? 

"I'd  like  to  live  on  a  ship — a  barge,  I  mean."  And  he 
certainly  meant  it,  at  the  time.  There  was  a  far-away 
look  in  his  eyes.  We  wondered  whether  a  certain  Mex- 
ican gal  (Lupe  Velez,  to  you)  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  sudden  desire  to  get  away  from  Hollywood. 

"Say,  you  should  have  been  with  us  when  we  made 
the  exterior  scenes  for  this  picture !  We'd  get  out,  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  land  where  it  was  good  and 
rough — it  was  grand  fun  !" 

We  managed  to  make  Gary  forsake  his  barge  tem- 
porarily by  asking  him  about  his  trip  to  Europe.  "Gosh, 
I  needed  that  trip.  I'd  just  got  out  of  the  hospital  and 
was  immediately  rushed  into  a  picture,  and  by  the  time 
I  completed  it  I  was  a  physical  wreck.  I  had  jaundice, 
you  know. 

"I  was  abroad  for  about  two  months.  I  visited  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  but  spent  most  of  my  vacation  in  Italy. 
It's  a  beautiful  place !  I'd  like  to  live  there — not  neces- 
sarily forever — but  1  would  like  to  spend  a  good  part 
of  every  year  there. 


Gary  looks  out 
to  sea — what? 


Gary  plays  a  sea  captain  in  "His  Woman."  Will 
this  film  quench  his  desire  for  sea  life?    Keep  your 
fingers  crossed! 


"My  visit  to  Rome  really  put  me  on  my  feet.  Eat. 
sleep  and  rest — that's  all  I  did.  It  was  my  idea  of  a 
real  vacation — no  personal  appearances  or  anything  of 
the  sort.  In  fact,  only  one  man  connected  with  the  Para- 
mount Studios  knew  I  was  in  Europe.  He  met  me  at 
the  boat  alone — no  cameramen  or  reporters.  I  was  just 
Frank  Cooper  from  Montana,  instead  of  Gary  Cooper, 
the  actor — it  was  swell!         (Continued  on  page  112) 
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There's  Plenty  of  Room  at  the  Top ! 

"Oh,  yes?"  says  Robert  Montgomery.  "Try  sitting  next  Montgomery  release  will  be  "A  Family  Affair," 
on  top  of  a  ladder  and  see  how  you  like  it !"  But  Bob  and  it  will  be,  for  Bob  is  one  of  the  stars  whose  pictures 
needn't  worry.  He  is  pretty  secure  up  there,  as  long  as  it  is  entirely  safe  for  the  young  folks  to  take  their  par- 
he  continues  to  give  such  corking  performances.    The  ents  and  grand-parents  to  see !    Good  boy,   Bobby ! 


for    December  1931 
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What- A  Silver 
Wedding  Party 

in  Hollywood  ?*^| 


Yes!  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  read  this  gay  ac- 
count and  be  convinced! 

By  Grace  Kingsley 


i 


WOXDER  if  there  won't  be  a  lot  of  jealous  folks 
here  today,  I  mean  people  who  couldn't  stay  mar- 
ried for  twenty-five  years !"  remarked  Patsy,  the 
Party  Hound,  as  we  made  our  way  into  the  home 
of  the  James  Gleasons,  who  have  been  married  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  who  were  celebrating  their  silver  wed- 
ding anniversary. 

We  had  had  to  park  almost  half  a  mile  away,  so  many 
were  the  automobiles  standing  on  the  Beverly  Hills  street 
where  the  Gleasons  dwell  in  a  charming  old  English  style 
house ;  and  inside  we  found  the  owners  of  the  cars. 
Some  of  the  cars  were  grand,  some  very  humble,  for 
the  Gleasons  had  invited  everybody  they  knew  and  liked, 
whether  rich  of  poor. 

Mrs.  Gleason  greeted  us  at  the  door,  and  within  we 
found  a  huge  table  covered  with  silver. 

"Everybody  is  happy  except  the  butler,"  said  Mrs. 
Gleason  with  a  grin.  "He  groans  every  time  he  sees  a 
new  package  of  silver  unwrapped,  because  he  will  have 

to  polish  it." 

Then  she  kidded,  "Yes, 
I'm  getting;  the  cost  of 


The  Gleason  gate-post  with  the  house 
number  and  the  bronze  silhouettes  of 
Jimmy,  Russell,  and  Lucile.  A  copper 
plaque  on  the  gate  reads:  "Let  only 
happiness  enter  here." 


the  party  out  of  the  presents  !" 

Jimmy  Gleason  we  found  in 
the  big  garden,  where  nearly  all 
the  guests  had  assembled.  His 
lips  and  cheeks  were  smeared 
with  red  lip  stick  from  allow- 
ing the  lady  guests  to  kiss  him. 

"Did  you  notice,"  inquired 
Marguerite  Churchill,  "the 
copper  plaque  on  the  gate  out- 
side?" 

We  hadn't,  so  we  must  sat- 
isfy our  curiosity.  Out  there 
we  discovered  the  copper  plate 
with  the  household  motto  on  it, 
"Let  only  happiness  enter 
here."  Above  were  three  little 
bronze  silhouettes  of  Mr.  and 

(Continued  on  page  127) 


Stuart  Erwin  and  June  Collyer  are  still  honey mooners. 
They  were  guests  at  that  unique  silver  wedding  party, 
and  are  planning  for  one  of  their  own  some  day. 


Mary  Brian  is  positively 
Russell    Gleason's  fa- 
vorite guest! 


Russell— the  Glea- 
son son  and  heir 
and  pride  and  joy. 
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Extra!  "Scandals," 
"Vanities,"  and  other 
tidings  of  the  new 
Broadway  season 

By 

Benjamin 
De  Casseres 


George  M.  Cohan  and  his  real  daughter,  Helen  Cohan,  in 
"Friendship."  (You  saw  her  in  the  movies — in  " Lightnin' .") 
"Friendship"  is  a  pleasant  play  with  Mr.  Cohan  as  the  whole  show. 


George  White's  "Scandals." 

AS  CLEAN  and  sky-high  a  knock-out  as  ever  hit 
/\    New  York ! 

/  \  The  eleventh  edition  of  George  White's  "Scan- 
dals" is  the  fastest  and  funniest  musical  revue 
I  have  ever  seen.  No  time  for  yawning.  Something 
doing  every  minute  :  laughter,  color,  beautiful  girls,  danc- 
ing, singing.    You  never  get  a  breath. 

Willie  Howard  in  the  sketches  by  George  White,  Lew 
Brown  and  Irving  Caesar  kept  me  rocking  in  my  seat 
like  a  bald-head  with  the  laugh-colic.  This  fellow  is  out- 
rageously comic.  He'll  melt  your  ribs  and  all  points 
south  and  west. 

Rudy  Vallee  didn't  do  much  outside  of  his  charming 
smile,  and  his  crooning — except  a  remarkably  fine  imita- 
tion of  Maurice  Chevalier. 

Ray  Bolger  tapped  and  clogged.  Ethel  Merman  sang 
the  key  song  of  the  show,  "Life  Is  Like  a  Bowl  of  Cher- 
ries." Everett  Marshall  has  a  terrific  steam-shovel  voice 
that  I  thought  would  crack  at  the  great  angel  finale  of 
the  first  act.  But  it  held — and  the  house  yelled  and 
yelped. 

And  many  more  great  and  grand  features,  including 
the  Gale  Quadruplets,  fine  girls  in  fine  dancing  and 

singing. 


The  "Scandals  of  1931"  is  the  "Green  Pastures"  of 
revues.    Get  your  standing-room  early ! 

"Cloudy  With  Showers." 

"Cloudy  With  Showers"  is  the  first  sell-out  "straight 
play"  of  the  season.  It  is  a  brilliant,  well-made  farce- 
comedy,  in  which  its  authors,  Floyd  Dell  and  Thomas 
Mitchell,  put  a  shy,  non-girly  professor  in  a  girls'  college 
in  front  of  an  intellectual,  modern  sex-wise  but  "non- 
experienced,"  girl.  They  play  them  out  until  they  are 
both  in  a  roadhouse  bedroom  in  the  second  act,  where — 
of  course,  Adeline ! — they  had  to  go  when  the  shower 
came  up.   And  that's  why  Adam  ate  the  apple ! 

The  first  act  is  a  corking  piece  of  intellectual  fencing 
between  the  professor  and  the  girl  on  the  question  of  sex 
over  a  thesis  she  has  written.  The  second  act  is  com- 
plicated by  one  of  the  funniest  hold-ups  ever  put  on  the 
stage.  The  third  act  puts  the  professor  and  girl  back  at 
the  house-party  in  time  to  keep  What  Has  Happened  a 
dead  secret.  It's  a  high-class  piece  of  work  for  a  sex- 
farce.    Clarity  is  the  strength  of  the  play. 

Thomas  Mitchell  is  a  good  professor  and  the  girl  is 
splendidly  handled  by  Rachel  Hartzell.  Adrian  Rosley 
did  a  good  bit  as  the  Italian  hotelkeeper.  A  play  not  to 
be  missed  for  humor  and  for  perfect  all-round  acting. 
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"The  Vanities." 

Earl  Carroll  has  an  Eye. 
His  eye  is  his  brain.  He 
believes  that  color  and  the 
sensuous  world  alone  exist. 
Maybe  he's  right.  Whether 
he  is  or  not,  he  has  put  on 
the  most  beautiful  revue  I 
have  ever  seen.  Here  are 
the  great  "purple  patches" 
of  Flaubert's  "Salammbo," 
Theophile  Gautier's  "Mile. 
De  Maupin,"  and  Anatole 
France's  "Thai's"  made 
manifest. 

On  his  new  stage, 
revolving,  double-jointed, 
and  everything  else,  there 
is  a  parade  of  hallucinat- 
ing beauty  that  knocks  you 
clean  out  of  your  every- 
day make-up.  The  bar- 
baric   ballet    of  Ravel's 

"Bolero"  is  simply  colossal,  overwhelming.  "The  Crom- 
ium,"  "Parasols  on  Parade,"  "Prehistoric  Curtain"  are  a 
few  of  the  other  eye-fillers.  But  this  combination  Earl 
Carroll  and  Ravel  "Bolero" ! — it  is  alone  worth  any  top 
price  ever  paid. 

Four  of  the  craziest  funny  men  you've  ever  seen,  Will 
Mahoney,  Bill  Demarest,  Frank  Mitchell,  and  Al  Nor- 
man, broke  my  bones  with  laughter.  The  girls :  Don't 
ask  me !   I'm  a  respectable  married  man.   Whoopee ! 

"Friendship." 

I  never  cared  for  George  M.  Cohan  when  he  was  the 
flag-waving  Yankee-doodle  boy.  But  I  like  him  im- 
mensely as  a  legitimate  actor.  He  is  as  natural  as  John 
Drew.  He  is  a  born  comedian.  He  achieves,  with  his 
curious  but  not  exaggerated  mannerisms,  effects  that 
other  actors  cannot  achieve  with  a  hundred  motions  of 
the  legs  and  hands. 

His  new  play,  "Friendship,"  swings  around  himself 
as  Joe  Townsend,  rich  man-about-town,  and  a  girl  he 
took  from  a  night  club.    Louise  Dale,  the  girl,  goes 


Ross  Alexander ,  Donald  Meek  and  Barbara  Robbins 
are  top-notch  in  "After  Tomorrow ,"  John  Golden' s 
season  opener  on  Broadway ,  which  relates  the  tear- 
ful troubles  of  a  loving  young  couple,  an  erring  wife 
and  an  ailing  father.     But  there's  a  silver  lining! 


brainy.  She  is  writing  a 
novel.  Of  course,  a  boy 
friend  shows  up,  and  Joe 
generously  parts  with  his 
tootsy.  But  the  boy  comes 
from  a  respectable  delica- 
tessen family.  The  father 
throws  champagne  in  Joe's 
face,  the  boy  gives  up  the 
girl,  and  Joe  and  Louise 
finally  put  on  the  marriage 
handcuffs.  It's  a  pleasant 
little  treacle-dripping  play 
that  you'll  soon  forget. 

Cohan,  of  course,  was 
the  show,  with  Robert 
Ficher  as  the  moral  deli- 
catessen papa  of  the  Sin- 
ning Boy  doing  corkingly 
well.  George's  own  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  was  beautiful 
to  behold  in  a  small  part 
that  papa  George  wrote 
for  her.  Lee  Patrick  was  the  Erring  Girl  and  Minor 
Watson  filled  in  with  Cohan.  The  first  act  is  the  play. 
After  that  it  cracks. 

"Ladies  of  Creation." 

This  play  by  Gladys  Unger  wabbles  considerably  and 
for  a  time  absolutely  bobbinates  in  vacuo  (up  in  the  air 
to  you  ! ) . 

She  is  the  head  of  a  57th  street  interior  decorating 
business.  She  is  also  one  of  the  ladies  of  creation  who 
is  putting  it  all  over  the  lords  of  creation.  But  she 
doesn't.  She  can't  get  along  without  the  low-born 
muscle-inner  who  is  her  business  manager,  and  in  the 
end  she's  got  to  marry  him.  Incidentally,  she's  not  too 
modern  to  love  him.  (Continued  on  page  118) 


Right,  Eileen 
W  e  n  z  e  11 ,  in 
Earl  Carroll' s 
"Vanities." 
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Here's  the  latest,  hot 
from  our  Hollywood  spy! 


seems  to  mean  that  she  is  giving  up 
housekeeping  for  the  nonce. 

Universal  wants  Clara.  Carl 
Laemmle,  Jr.,  is  said  to  have  abid- 
ing faith  in  her  future  possibilities. 
If  "The  Impatient  Virgin"  script  is 
discarded,  another  story  will  be 
found.  Clara  wants  to  leave  the  "It 
Girl"  stuff  behind  her  and  do  bigger 
Good  luck,  kid ! 


and  better  things. 


Irving  Thalberg's  private  office  is  just  as  elegantly- 
austere  as  those  of  most  movie  heads.  But  a  delightfully 
irreverent  note  has  been  injected  into  it  by  Norma 
Shearer,  who  gave  him  her  photograph  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Sweetheart — from  his  Missus." 


"Wuxtry!    All  the  Hollywood  news!"  cries  Geraldine 
Batten.  She's  Hollywood  news  herself — and  good  news, 
too.   Keep  your  eye  on  her. 


HOW  about  Clara  Bow  in  a  picture  called  "The 
Impatient  Virgin"  ?  It's  up  to  Clara.  Universal 
has  made  her  a  definite  offer,  and  her  decision 
rests  upon  her  approval  of  the  script,  now  in 
preparation. 

Clara  has  decided  she  will  not  appear  in  a  picture  un- 
less she  feels  confident  the  story  is  not  only  good,  but 
suitable  for  her  special  talents.  She  knows  very  well  an 
unsuitable  vehicle  would  be  final  professional  suicide  at 
this  time. 

The  red-headed  girl  has  recovered  her  health  at  Rex 
Bell's  Nevada  desert  ranch,  where,  after  dyeing  her  hair 
a  most  unsatisfactory  blonde  shade,  she  allowed  it  to  re- 
turn to  its  natural  color — a  trying  interval  for  any 
beauty.  Clara  didn't  care  how  she  looked  on  that  far- 
away ranch.  She  rode  horseback,  ate  heartily  of  plain 
food,  slept  gloriously  in  a  hard  nun-like  bed,  rose  early, 
went  to  bed  early,  lived  in  breeches  and  shirt,  and  gen- 
erally went  back  to  the  "simple  life"  as  a  restorative. 

There  weren't  any  modern  comforts  and  conveniences 
on  that  ranch,  not  even  fancy  plumbing.  Clara  has  as- 
sured us  that  if  sh"e  ever  marries  anyone  it  will  be  Rex. 
She  has  set  her  father  up  in  another  cafe  in  Reno,  albeit 
his  cafe  experiment  in  Hollywood  proved  a  costly  failure. 
And  she  has  her  Beverly  Hills  home  up  for  sale,  so  that 


Can't  you  just  imagine  Mary  Pickford,  in  years  to 
come,  saying,  "I  used  to  be  a  newspaperwoman  my- 
self"? For  Mary  has  gone  columnist,  and  is  writing 
a  weekly  syndicated  newspaper  article.  Cal  Coolidge 
had  better  see  that  his  stuff  is  good  now ! 


Things  must  be  looking  up.  George  Bancroft,  ZaSu 
Pitts  and  Laura  La  Plante  have  equipped  themselves 
with  those  sixteen-cylinder  kiddie  cars  to  help  them  get 
around  places. 


In  order  to  qualify  for  a  part  in  "Flying  High,"  Kath- 
ryn  Crawford  took  off  ten  pounds  in  one  week  by  strenu- 
ous dieting.  The  result  of  the  picture  was  a  seven-year 
contract — which  compensates  for  a  few  missed  helpings 
of  whipped  cream ! 


If  there  is  really  anything  to  the  reported  romance  be- 
tween Ina  Claire  and  Robert  Ames  it  will  be  given  every 
chance.  For  they  will  play  opposite  each  other  again  in 
Ina's  latest  picture,  which  is,  as  yet,  unnamed. 

Madge  Evans,  who  has  just  signed  a  contract  with 
M-G-M,  appears  rather  remarkably  like  Norma  Shearer 
in  several  scenes  of  "Sporting  Blood."  After  the  Garbo- 
Dietrich  affair  this  might  be  anything  from  chance  to  a 
publicity  stunt. 

Carman  Barnes,  the  young  lady  who  stepped  out  of 
boarding  school  as  the  author  of  a  sensational  book, 
right  into  the  folds  of  Paramount  studio,  seems  to  be  no 
more.  Her  contract  with  Paramount  was  mutually  dis- 
solved. Maybe  there  was  an  error  in  numerology  some- 
where. Ask  Ina  Claire,  she  knows. 
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Triplets!   No,  not  the  girl,  who  is  Marjorie  King  three  times,  but  the  triplet  rings 
and  triplet  bracelets  to  match.   Marjorie  is  showing  you  how  to  wear  them — and, 
incidentally,  how  to  smile  charmingly. 


One  actress  who  seems  fated  to  suffer  for  her  art  is 
Elissa  Landi.  First  she  tumbled  (elegantly,  of  course) 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  during  the  filming  of  "Wicked." 
Then,  while  shooting  "The  Yellow  Ticket,"  she  received 
a  stab  in  the  leg  from  a  clumsy  extra  playing  a  Russian 
soldier.  Elissa  is  now  completely  recovered  from  both 
mishaps,  but  she  feels  entitled  to  at  least  a  couple  of 
wound  stripes ! 


The  slightly  faded  screen  girls  who  still  insist  on  play- 
ing debutante  roles  haven't  a  thing  on  young  Kendall 
McComas,  the  latest  recruit  to  "Our  Gang."  Kendall, 
who  is  fourteen  years  old  and  goes  to  high  school,  plays 
parts  less  than  half 
his  age.  He's  been  a 
cute  little  six-year- 
old  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years. 


is  one  of  the  old-time  stars,  needs  at  least  $1,600  a 
month  on  which  to  scrabble  along.  That  was  the  min- 
imum amount  demanded  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Leonard  Cooper,  when  she  filed  a  petition  in  court  to  be 
appointed  his  guardian. 

Among  Jackie's  assets  listed  in  the  petition  were  a 
$50,000  endowment  insurance  policy,  $8,000  in  cash  and 
a  contract  scaled  from  $1,300  weekly  in  the  first  year  to 
$4,000  in  the  third  year.  No  shortage  of  nickels  for  ice 
cream  cones  in  this  quarter ! 

You'll  see  little  Jackie  in  "The  Champ"  with  Wallace 
Beery.    They  make  a  great  team. 


We  are  confidently  anticipating  four  weddings  this 
winter.  Lady  Inverclyde,  known  on  the  London  stage 
as  just  "June,"  should  become  permanently  attached  to 


And  while  we're 
on  the  subject  of  boy 
actors,  consider  the 
case  of  Master  Jackie 
Cooper.  It  seems  that 
Jackie,  who  of  course 


Melvyn  Douglas  is 
one   of   the  "new 
men  in  Holly- 
wood." 

A  new  Greta  — 
Miss  Granstedt, 
whose  fine  work 
in  "Street  Scene" 
won  her  a  term 
contract  with 
Howard  Hughes. 


Velez  good,  Lupef     The  flaming  Senorita  shows  Lawrence 
Tibbett  some  new  rhumba  steps,  which  is  her  idea  of  relaxa- 
tion from  shooting  scenes  in  "The  Cuban." 
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Looks  pretty  bad.    Ronald  Colman  tries  to  check  up  on  how  Eddie  Cantor's  heart  is  working, 
and  finds  that  it's  taking  a  day  off!  Ronnie  is  Dr.  Arrowsmith  in  the  picture  from  Sinclair  Lewis' 
novel.   And  Eddie  Cantor  is — well,  Eddie  Cantor. 


Lothar  Mendes,  Dorothy  Mackaill's  ex.  Ona  Munson  is 
also  expected  to  become  the  second  Mrs.  Ernst  Lubitsch, 
and  Sharon  Lynn  to  become  Mrs.  Barney  Glazer.  Then 
there's  Betty  Compson,  whose  interest  in  Hugh  Trevor 
appears  to  have  waned  in  favor  of  Irving  Weinberg,  a 
nice  rich  stock-broker. 


In  the  meantime,  the  former  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gattis,  Bev- 
erly society  dame,  is  suing  John  McCormick,  Colleen 
Moore's  former  spouse,  for  divorce.  The  grounds  are 
extreme  cruelty.  Everyone  knows  John  still  has  a  per- 
sistent Colleen  complex,  which,  of  course,  could  readily 
seem  like  extreme  cruelty  under  the  circumstances.  Col- 
leen is  preserving  an  attitude  of  splendid  indifference. 

Grace  Tibbett  went  to  Reno  to  secure  a  quick  divorce 
from  Lawrence  and  get  it  over  with.  Everyone  visiting 


the  divorce  mart  brought  back  stories  of  Grace's  charm 
and  social  popularity  there,  so  maybe  she  is  not  taking  it 
too  hard  after  all.  The  general  feeling  is  that  Lawrence 
was  unable  to  stand  so  much  glittering  success,  and  his 
hats  don't  fit  so  well  any  more. 

Rumor  persists  that  salary  cuts  are  in  order  and  that 
even  such  fortunate  ones  as  Adolphe  Menjou  and  Wil- 
liam Haines  have  had  to  accept  lesser  financial  status  on 
new  contracts.  Eddie  Lowe  is  understood  to  be  asking 
for  a  raise — in  vain. 

The  public,  of  course,  will  be  able  to  bear  this  sort  of 
news  with  equanimity,  especially  if,  as  hinted,  theatre 
prices  are  to  come  down,  too. 

Jean  Harlow  announced  that  from  now  on  she  will  be 
a  virtuous  woman  on  the  screen,  too.  Jean  is  tired  of 
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being  the  wicked  vamp  and  intends  reforming  forth- 
with. Being  everlastingly  hard-boiled  lacks  glamor.  She 
says  she  will,  if  necessary,  dye  her  hair  and  take  to 
Puritan  costumes.  She  vows  she  is  not  tough,  and  wants 
the  fans  to  see  how  pure  and  sweet  she  can  be. 

Which  reminds  us,  we  never  are,  but  always  to  be, 
blessed.  Most  girls  dedicated  to  "sweet  and  pure"  roles 
yearn  to  play  tough  ones.  Nice  heroes  ache  to  be  rough 
and  vulgar,  as  witness  Conrad  Nagel's  recent  strike 
against  everlasting  virtue.  So  there  you  are. 

Mae  Clarke  says  she  must  always  say  yes  or  no,  doesn't 
like  hedging  of  any  kind,  expects  herself  to  know  her 
own  mind. 

All  the  same,  Mae,  the  best  diplomatists  warn  us  to 
''avoid  ultimatums." 


But  then  of  course,  there's 
has  been  oozing  ultimatums 
ever  since  he  came  to  Hol- 
lywood, and  has  given  the 
producers  no  end  of  worry. 
But  he  still  gets  jobs,  in 
spite  of  his  naming  head, 
his  Irish  temper,  and  his  "I 
wills"  and  "I  won'ts,"  so 
distressing  in  a  profession 
which  dotes  on  docility. 

At  present,  RKO-Pathe 
is  risking  a  tussle  with  him 
in  "The  Second  Shot"  with 
HelenTwelvetrees,  although 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  fire- 
works before  it's  over. 


Charles  Bickford.  Charles 


Dick  Barthelmess  says  he 
would  like  to  do  pictures 


It's  Seth  Parker,  by 
gum!  Phillips  Lord, 
radio  star,  brings 
him  to   the  screen. 


Is  it  a  "permanent"?  Here's  Dorothy  Mackaill  with 
Neil  Miller,  her  newest  sweetheart  (as  we  went  to 
press) .  He's  a  radio  crooner,  but  maybe  she'll  reform 
him  at  that. 


like  "The  Bright  Shawl" 
and  "The  Enchanted  Cot- 
tage" over  again  —  but 
not  "Broken  Blossoms," 
for  fear  he  could  not  re- 
capture the  sweetness. 
And  yet — oh  well,  he 
guesses  it  is  always  risky 
to  try  to  recapture  past 
enchantments,  either  on 
or  off  the  screen. 


Marlene  Dietrich  is 
sad  because  her  German 
friends  have  never  seen 
her  in  either  "Morocco" 
or  "Dishonored,''  since 
no  German  versions  of 
these  were  made.  It  was 
in  Germany,  she  says, 
that  she  made  her  reputa- 
tion, and  she  would  so 
love  the  folks  at  home  to 
see  she  has  made  good  in  America. 

There  is  much  argument  as  to  whether  she  will  prove 
a  successful  Cleopatra.  Anyway,  she'll  be  settling  the 
argument  shortly. 


Ruth   Chatterton  goes 
back  a  few  generations 
in  "Once  a  Lady." 


It  sounds  to  us  a  good  idea.  They  are  considering 
Junior  Durkin  for  a  talkie  version  of  "Treasure  Island." 
Maybe  this  time  the  powers-that-be  can  be  persuaded  not 
to  graft  a  grown-up  love  story  into  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson's beloved  yarn.  The  silent  version  broke  the  hearts 
of  boys  familiar  with  the  original  book,  with  its  mushy 
love  scenes  tacked  on. 


Hardships  of  Hollywood!  This  is  what  Laurence 
Olivier  had  to  go  through  in  supporting  Elissa  Landi 
in  "The  Yellow  Ticket."  Doesn't  he  look  like  Ronnie? 


The  gossips  say  Constance  Bennett  lost  a  lot  of  money 
at  Monte  Carlo,  so  she  had  to  hurry  back  to  her  job  to 
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Of  course  Ann  Harding  and  Harry  Bannister,  with 
their  adorable  baby,  their  lovely  home  and  Ann's  pre- 
eminence in  her  profession,  should  be  the  happiest  couple 
in  all  Hollywood.  They  are — almost.  But  it  seems  there 
must  be  a  tiny  fly  in  the  ointment.  Their  fly  is  that 
while  Harry  Bannister  has  a  job  on  the  same  lot  as  Ann, 
his  star  just  won't  seem  to  soar  as  hers  does.  He  has 
done  little  since  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  yet  he 
is  talented,  likeable,  and  generally  popular.  Always  so 
very  unsatisfactory  when  all  the  kudos  goes  to  one  part- 
ner in  a  union. 


Everyone  is  glad  to  see  Sally  O'Neil  stage  a  come- 
back in  "The  Brat."  She's  been  such  a  game  little  trouper 
and  so  very  good  to  that  large,  exacting  family  of  hers, 
which  is  Irish,  unlucky,  and  usually  in  some  sort  of 
trouble  through  which  Sally  must  steer  it  to  safety. 

F'redric  March  as  Mr.  Hyde  and  Boris  Karloff  as 
Frankenstein  seem  to  be  trying  to  out-do  each  other  in 
horrible  make-ups.  Irving  Pichel  likewise  seems  to  be 
about  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Lon  Chaney  in  this 
regard. 


Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  comes  to  Hollywood  for  ma- 
terial for  her  magazine  stories  and  brings  a  business  man- 
ager along  in  the  person  of  Arthur  Jones  Ogle — and 


marries  him  within  a 
each  other  for  seven 


"Let  me  Collyer  sweetheart,"  whispers  Stuart 
Erwin  to  June,  his  bride.  Note  the  antediluvian  ice- 
box, which  that  wag,  Gene  Pallette,  gave  them  as  a 
gag  gift  to  supplement  their  mechanical  refrigerator. 


restore  resources. 


difficult 


Connie ! 


week.  It  seems  they  have  known 
years,  but  it  took  Hollywood  to 
make  the  "business"  a  romantic 
venture  as  well. 

Nina,  by  the  way,  says  picture 


Harold  Lloyd  visited  Aimee  Semple  McPher- 
son's  "Pageant  of  Moses"  at  her  Angelus  Temple 
and  returned  almost  a  disciple.  "It  was  a  per- 
fectly beautiful  performance  put  on  by  amateurs," 
he  told  us.  "That  woman  is  something  more  than 
a  showman." 


Get  under  it!  Half- 
back Billy  Bakewell 
heaves  a  forward 
pass  in  "The  Spirit 
of  Notre  Dame,"  to 
be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late 
Knute  Rockne. 


Handsome,  hard-riding  George  O'Brien  had  a  visitor  during  the 
Arizona  location  of  "Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage."   Young  Arthur 
Sutton  walked  ten  miles  to  see  his  idol  in  person. 
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Studio  scene.  "Get  hot!"  implores  Director  Wesley  Ruggles  (in  white  sweater  and  beret),  re- 
hearsing the  gay  antics  of  a  group  of  youngsters  in  "Are  These  Our  Children?"  The  young 
revelers  are,  reading  upstairs,  Robert  Quirk,  Ben  Alexander,  Mary  Kornman,  Arline  Judge,  Eric 

Linden  and  Roberta  Gale. 


people  are  much  more  civilized  than  when  she  visited 
here  seven  years  ago — cultured  and  all  that.  She  thinks 
the  stage  recruits  are  responsible. 

Good  old  Tom  Mix !  When  he  arrived  in  Hollywood 
from  his  trip  around  the  country  to  appear  in  a  circus 
locally,  it  was  like  a  grand  premiere,  so  many  famous 
confreres  turned  out  to  greet  him.  Governor  Rolph, 
Will  Rogers,  Lew  Ayres,  Lola  Lane,  Sally  Eilers,  J. 
Farrell  MacDonald,  Mae  Clarke,  Walter  Huston,  Leo 
Carrillo,  Linda  Watkins,  Sidney  Fox,  Mervyn  Leroy, 
were  just  a  few  of  the  celebrated  ones  seen  surrounding 
Tom. 

Mix  is  to  return  to  Universal  to  make  a  picture  di- 
rectly his  circus  engagement  is  over.  It  will  be  called 
"Destiny  Rides  Again,"  and  if  he  is  half  as  popular  with 
the  fans  as  he  is  with  his  friends,  it  should  be  a  whale 
of  a  money  maker. 


Marian  Nixon  and  spouse,  Edward  Hillman,  report 
glad  times  in  Chicago  where  they  spent  a  vacation.  They 
say  Bessie  Love's  vaudeville  act  is  great  but  Bessie 
yearns  for  hubby  Bill  Hawkes,  and  wants  to  get  home 
to  him  in  Hollywood.  Paul  Whiteman  and  Margaret 
Livingston  she  reports  as  positive  turtles  doves,  and 
Paul  is  thirty  pounds  slimmer. 

Because  he  resembles  Knute  Rockne,  J.  Farrell  Mac- 
Donald  gets  another  football  coach  role,  this  time  in 
"Touchdown"  for  Paramount.  Remember  him  in  "The 
Spirit  of  Notre  Dame?" 


Hollywood  has  been  reading  Anna  Pavlowa's  mem- 
oirs, in  which  she  refers  to  some  picture  people.  For 
instance,  she  says  that  Charlie  Chaplin  would  have  been 
world  famous  as  a  comedy  dancer,  had  he  only  been 
properly  trained.  She  says  she  enjoyed  meeting  Charlie 
more  than  anyone  in  the  film  capital. 

Still,  we  can't  help  being  glad  Charlie  did  not  get  the 
dance  training,  under  the  circumstances.  Mary  Pickford 
and  Doug  Fairbanks  are  the  only  other  picture  celebri- 
ties mentioned. 


James  Cagney's  fight  '  with  Warner  Bros,  was  quite 
bitter  for  a  while.  It  seems  James  had  one  of  those  op- 
tion contracts,  and  when  he  made  such  a  staggering  suc- 
cess in  such  pictures  as  "The  Public  Enemy"  he  felt 
himself  entitled  to  pay  more  in  keeping  with  his  stardom. 
Popular  success,  even  when  he  played  small  parts,  en- 
gendered that  stardom.  Cagney  rebelled  under  what  he 
felt  was  unfair  treatment,  so  he  wouldn't  go  to  work  on 
the  next  picture  until  Warners  came  through.  He  finally 
won  his  point  and  they've  all  kissed  and  made  up  now. 

Another  rebel  was  Barbara  Stanwyck,  whose  contract 
with  Columbia  called  for  three  pictures  at  $20,000.  After 
two  successes,  she  won  a  contract  with  Warners  for 
$50,000  a  picture,  and  didn't  want  to  make  the  third  pic- 
ture for  Columbia.  But  Warner  Bros,  insisted  upon  her 
being  a  good  little  girl  and  finishing  up  with  Columbia 
first,  a  judge  in  court  likewise  feeling  that  way  about  it. 
So  Columbia  won,  but  I  believe  they  gave  Barbara  more 
money  for  future  pictures. 
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Nay,  nay,  quoth  John,  who 
by  the  way  is  a  mellow, 
charming  fellow  these  days, 
minus  that  magnificent  arro- 
gance that  once  was  his.  John 
says  he  wants  to  make  two 
pictures  a  year,  do  at  least 
one  stage  play  a  year,  and 
use  up  the  rest  of  the  time  on 
the  precious  boat,  sailing  the 
seven  seas.  He  believes  and 
hopes  "The  Mad  Genius"  is 
his  best  picture  to  date,  but 
he  kind  of  liked  "Svengali," 
which  was  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  famous  fiction 
character. 

He  also  wants  to  put  on  a 
big  open-air  performance  of 
his  own  special  "Hamlet"  in 
the  Hollywood  Bowl,  which 
seats  30,000  people.  He  vows 
he  is  happier  than  he  has  ever 
been  in  his  life. 


Which  brings  us  naturally 
to  Dolores  Costello  and  the 
baby  —  both  entirely  lovely. 
Dolores  presides  over  an 
English  tea-table  every  af- 
ternoon in  the  loveliest  house 
imaginable,  built  on  the  lines 
of  an  old  adobe  hacienda,  but 
with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments tucked  in.  For  in- 
stance, the  door  lamp  may 
look  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  old  but  it  throws  a 
fancy  light,  and  the  front 
door  may  look  moth-eaten 
but  it's  several  inches  thick. 
Dolores  says  she  doesn't  care 
whether  she  makes  any  more 
pictures  or  not — that  being  a 
wife  and  mother  is  wholly 
satisfactory.  Also,  fortu- 
nately, she  too  likes  the  boat. 


Free  wheeling.'    Peggy  Shannon  goes  in  for  hitch  hikin 
Allen  Vincent's  two-hoof -power  vehicle.     Peggy  is  the 
"Touchdown,"  and  Richard  Arlen  is  th 


|  and  snitches  a  ride  on 
feminine  inspiration  in 
e  hero. 


It's  interesting  about  Barbara.  She  isn't  convention- 
ally pretty  nor  even  conspicuously  attractive,  but  she  cer- 
tainly has  talent. 

Her  husband,  Frank  Fay,  did  not  prove  as  great  a 
success  in  Hollywood  as  his  wife,  so  Warners  bought 
in  his  contract  and  they  parted  with  no  ill-feeling. 

Nancy  Carroll  was  another  who  went  in  for  a  dash 
of  rebellion.  Nancy  wanted  to  be  starred  properly  in  a 
certain  picture  and  threatened  to  stay  in  New  York  if 
Paramount  wasn't  gentlemanly  about  it.  Nancy  won,  and 
is  now  back  on  the  lot  smiling  through  her  tears  and  all 
that.  Once  in  a  way  a  fight  improves  a  lot  of  situations. 


There  were  dismal  rumors  to  the  effect  that  John  Bar- 
rymore  was  going  to  renounce  pictures  and  hie  him  back 
to  the  stage,  between  yachting  cruises.  So  we  went  up 
to  the  hill-top  house  to  inquire. 


John  Barrymore  is  im- 
mensely proud  of  Lionel's 
new  success.  He  also  de- 
clared that,  after  a  week  on 
the  boat,  sister  Ethel  had  re- 
gained her  health  so  well  that 
she  received  the  ovation  of 
her  life  in  San  Francisco  upon  her  return  to  work. 

John  has  a  study  built  off  in  a  remote  part  of  the  gar- 
den which  should,  of  course,  induce  profound  inspira- 
tion. John  says,  however,  that  he  chiefly  uses  it  to  sign 
checks  in.  He's  a  gay  and  handsome  benedict  these  days. 
The  baby  is  his  second  daughter — his  first,  by  his  second 
wife,  Michael  Strange,  being  now  eleven  years  old.  John 
is  forty-eight,  but  infinitely  younger  than  when  he  first 
came  to  Hollywood  for  "Beau  Brummel."  It  isn't  only 
matrimony  that  has  achieved  this,  but  also  the  fact  that 
pictures  now  talk.  John  was  a  most  unhappy  person  in 
silents,  which,  he  said,  made  him  feel  like  a  fellow  locked 
in  the  washroom  of  a  moving  train  when  he  wanted  to 
get  off  at  that  station,  shouting  and  gesturing,  with  none 
to  hear.  Now — well,  someone  has  unlocked  the  door  in 
time. 


James  Dunn  is  the  nicest  boy  imaginable.    His  eyes 
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glisten  with  gratitude  for  the 
success  of  "Bad  Girl,"  which  has 
boosted  him  into  prompt  stardom. 
John  Barrymore  said  he  thought 
Dunn  had  achieved  the  finest 
piece  of  acting  of  the  year  to 
date. 

Jimmy  used  to  sell  lunch  wag- 
ons, and  saved  up  $30,000  out  of 
that  business.  Then  he  did  some 
short  pictures  for  Paramount  and 
became  an  addict,  although  he 
never  made  any  headway  at  the 
New  York  studio.  When  he  ap- 
plied for  a  stage  job  he  was 
turned  down,  but  in  the  elevator 
met  the  author,  who  considered 
him  the  exact  type  and  fetched 
him  back.  Unpleasant  things 
happened  to  the  $30,000  in  1929, 
when  unpleasant  things  happened 
to  so  many  $30,000's.  But 
a  second  success  on  the  New 
York  stage,  "Sweet  Adeline," 
won  him  the  attention  of  Fox, 
and  now  that  Hollywood  has 
taken  him  to  its  heart,  $30,000 
begins  to  seem  delightfully  incon- 
sequential. He  loves  music,  and 
has  a  radio  in  his  dressing  room, 

to  the  strains  of  which  he  shaves.  He  is  single,  healthy, 
full  of  fun,  and  says  he  hopes  he'll  always  be  in  love 
with  someone.  Personally,  we  suspect  there  is  a  special 
one,  but  he  won't  let  on. 


Time  out!    Claudia  Dell  serves  tea  to  Walter  Byron  and  Director  Erie  Kenton 
during  a  lull  in  the  filming  of  "Leftover  Ladies." 


her  clothes  in  Paris,  either,  but  acquired  enough  of  the 
Hollywood  variety  to  startle  the  natives  in  those  foreign 
countries. 


So  Fox  decided  not  to  take  up  the  option  on  Maureen 
O'Sullivan's  contract !  The  good  fairy  that  made  the  di- 
rector pick  her  for  "Song  o'  My  Heart"  with  McCor- 
mick,  while  she  was  dining  at  a  cafe  in  Ireland,  seems 
to  be  slacking  on  the  job  now.  However,  Maureen  says 
she  won't  go  back  to  Ireland  just  yet,  but  will  stay  in 
Hollywood  and  see  whether  there's  anything  to  this  free- 
lancing. 

Lupe  Yelez  left  for  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  in  great 
excitement,  taking  mama  along.   She  didn't  wait  to  get 


Pat  O'Brien  is  to  play  in  Pola  Negri's  picture,  "The 
Woman  Commands."  They  have  surrounded  Pola  with 
a  good  cast  at  Pathe,  and  she  is  devoting  her  every  wak- 
ing hour  to  giving  it  her  very  best,  since  this  debut  in 
talkies  will  settle  so  many  things. 


Dorothy  Mackaill's  untiring  swain  these  days  is  Neil 
Miller,  who  accompanies  her  everywhere.  It  looks  pretty 
serious  this  time. 


Plucky  little  Joan  Bennett.  Although  in  the  hospital, 
Joan  is  going  to  take  care  of  Eileen  Percy's  newspaper 
column  while  that  young  lady  is  away. 
Everyone  goes  to  see  Joan,  so  she 
.  •  gets  all  the  news.   Fox  is  holding  up 

a  picture  for  her,  because  it  was  writ- 
ten especially  for  her,  and  also  some 
shots  have  already  been  taken.  But 
the  doctor  says  it  will  be  a  long  siege 

yet.   

Eddie  Buzzell  is  still  giving  Sid- 
ney Fox  a  rush — this  may  prove  an- 
other winter  wedding. 


We  still  love  devoted  daughters. 
Little  Anita  Louise,  aged  fifteen, 
made  the  hit  of  the  evening  when  she 
■told  the  fiesta  crowds  that  her  dear 
mama  had  been  the  big  factor  in 
her  motion  picture  career,  her  beloved 
helpmeet.  Most  of  the  other  girls 
tried  to  be  humorous  and  entertain- 
ing, but  Anita  Louise's  filial  senti- 
ment won  the  crowds. 


Joan  Marsh,  a  child  actress  not  so  long  ago,  thinks  she's  grown  up  now. 
But  Mama  Marsh  has  her  own  ideas  about  it- 


Whew !  Did  you  read  about  who 
carries  the  million-dollar  insurances? 
William    Fox,    $6,500,000;  Joseph 
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Schenck,  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  and 
Adolph  Zukor,  $5,000,000;  Cecil 
DeMille,  $1,750,000;  Buster  Kea- 
ton  and  Norma  Talmadge,  $1,- 
250,000  each;  Doug  and  Mary, 
Al  Jolson,  Eric  Von  Stroheim, 
Constance  Talmadge,  Gloria 
Swanson  all  in  the  million  class. 
So  we  at  least  know  these  boys 
and  girls  won't  go  on  the  county 
in  their  old  age. 


Miss  Barbara  Bebe  Lyon  is  a 
Ben  Lyon-Bebe  Daniels  produc- 
tion of  three  months'  standing 
and  so  far  seems  to  meet  with 
general  public  approval.  How- 
ever, to  date  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion seems  to  have  exceeded  the 
box  office  returns — but  there  is  a 
lone  run  in  view. 


Yes,  Gary  Cooper  has  just  pur- 
chased 5,000  acres  in  Coachella, 
California,  for  agriculture  experi- 
mentation. Gosh,  it  doesn't  look 
so  good  for  the  movie  industry 
when  they  turn  to  agriculture,  of 
all  things ! 


Clark  Gable  has  gone  in  for 
poetry  and  berets — believe  it  or 
not. 


Edward  Everett  Horton  was 
once  a  chorus  man,  and  Wallace 
Beery  is  a  teetotaler.  What's  the 
world  coming  to,  anyway? 


Claudia  Dell  is  playing  the  lead 
in  "Leftover  Ladies,"  a  Tiffany 
production.  This  is  Claudia's 
first  serious  role,  and  calls  for 
some  strenuous  work  on  her  part. 
Claudia  is  a  blonde,  and  when 
blondes  get  serious,  you  just  can't 
ignore  them. 


Helen  Chandler  seems  fated 
for  "one-woman"  pictures.  First 
it  was  "The  Last  Flight"  and  then 
"Heart  and  Hand." 


Ana  Maria  Custodio  and  Jose  Alcan- 
tara were  brought  over  from  Spain 
to  make  Spanish-language  pictures. 


It  seems  the  United  Artist 
stars  are  getting  more  choosy  in  their  stories.  For  in- 
stance, Mary  Pickford,  Norma  Talmadge,  and  Eddie 
Cantor  say  they  won't  play  in  one  that  isn't  just  suited 
for  them.  Now  if  scenario  writers  will  limit  themselves 
to  subjects  they  are  well  versed  in,  we  can  place  the  blame 
for  bad  pictures  on  either  Will  Hays,  the  producer,  the 
director,  the  camera  man  or  even  the  weather.  Simple, 
what  ? 


tracts  ?  For 
son's  ability. 


Ina  Claire  is  studying  numer- 
ology as  a  pastime.  She  believes 
one's  moods,  personality,  and  so 
on  are  affected  by  numbers.  She 
can  even  tell  if  you  are  going  by 
the  right  name  or  not.  We  won- 
der if  these  studies  might  affect 
salary  amounts  in  future  con- 
after  all,  income  should  befit  the  per- 


Kenneth  Harlan,  former  husband  of  Marie  Prevost, 
is  opening  a  cafe  in  Reno,  Nevada.  Maybe  he  didn't  like 
her  cooking,  or  is  just  biding  his  time — and  going  to  get 
even.    Incidentally,  Marie  is  still  William  Collier,  Jr.'s 


A  New  York  actor  scoring  on  the  screen  is  Robert 
Williams,  who  once  vowed  he  would  never,  never  suc- 
cumb to  the  lure  of  the  talkies.  Bah,  no.  money  could 
tempt  him !  But  Pathe  finally  wore  him  down,  via  long 
distance  telephone  to  New  York  during  the  run  of  "Oh, 
Promise  Me,"  and  now  he  has  finished  his  fourth  pic- 
ture and  is  starred.  Its  working  title  was  "Gallagher" 
but  it  will  probably  be  released  as  something  else  alto- 
gether. 


best  girl. 


"Rebound"  with  Ina  Claire,  in  a  role  he  first  played 
with  Hope  Williams  in  New  York  "Com- 
mon Law"  with  Constance  Bennett, 
"Devotion"  with  Ann  Harding,  each 
proved  a  step  upward  for  Robert,  who, 
filmland  has  discovered,  has  a  "qual- 
ity" of  that  precious  type  which  can 
convey  a  sad  heart  beneath  a  buoyant 
smile.  He's  not  tall,  not  good-look- 
ing, but  he  has  dimples  and  savoire 
faire.  He  admires  Leslie  Howard  above 
all  actors,  and  is  idealistic  about  his 
marriage  of  five  years  standing  with 
Nina  Penn,  also  from  the  New  York 
stage. 


Sally  Eilers'  brother,  Bud,  had  his  first  chance  in  the  films  when  he 
played  in  "Bad  Girl"  in  support  of  his  big  sister.    The  budding  star 

made  good. 


Leslie  Howard,  by  the  way,  who 
turned  his  back  on  Hollywood,  was  most 
unhappy  in  the  film  city,  despite  his 
great  success.  He  comes  from  a  dis- 
tinguished English  family  and  likes 
living  in  the  manner  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, between  stage  plays.  To  my 
mind  one  of  the  best  scenes  in  "Devo- 
tion" is  that  between  the  two  men, 
Leslie  Howard  and  Robert  Williams,  in 
the  artist's  studio.  So  much  drama  is 
conveyed  in  such  a  minimum  of  dia- 
logue. 
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Notice  the  vogue  for  English 
stories  in  pictures — "Devotion," 
"Waterloo  Bridge,"  "Merely 
Mary  Ann,"  "Chances,"  "Private 
Lives,"  etc. — and  we  hear  sev- 
eral more  are  on  the  way. 


Little  Jackie  Cooper  lunched 
with  the  board  of  directors  of  his 
studio  recently — to  discuss  the 
economic  situation.  Jackie  feels 
that  we  are  about  to  "turn  the 
corner"  of  the  depression. 


Lionel  Barrymore  is  likewise 
pleased  with  the  economic  situa- 
tion. He  says  he  has  lost  so 
much  money  that  he  didn't  have 
to  pay  any  income  tax  this  year. 
Things  are  looking  up. 

Several  fortunate  friends  have 
discovered  that  Nils  Asther's 
mama  is  a  very  superior  Swedish 
cook.  Nils  will  start  getting  fat 
if  he  doesn't  watch  out. 


wife  in  "Divorcee."  Her  new 
career  really  began  with  "It  Pays 
to  Advertise"  when  she  was  tbe 
bogus  countess;  but  "The  Vice 
Squad"  is  the  first  picture  under 
the  new  contract  terms,  made  be- 
fore the  picture  was  released. 
Judith  is  also  a  clever  artist, 
sculptor  and  designer.  And  she 
once  toured  with  Sessue  Haya- 
kawa  in  "Broken  Blossoms,"  in 
vaudeville. 


Fred  A.  Kelsey  says  he  has 
made  over  seven  hundred  arrests 
as  a  screen  cop.  He  says  he's 
been  shot  at  and  killed  four  hun- 
dred times — strictly  as  a  screen 
detective. 


Frances  Starr  has  just  received 
a  copy  of  "Rosemary"  inscribed 
"To  Dear  little  Frances,  with  af- 
fection.  David  Belasco." 

But  the  date  is  six  years  old.  It  seems  that  it  should 
have  been  mailed  in  1925,  but  was  overlooked.  Since 
David's  death  it  was  found  among  his  belongings. 


Just  a   Minna,   please.'     Watch  for 
Minna  Gombel  in  "Sob  Sister" — she's 
far  from  being  all  wet! 


Since  Lew  Cody  won  back  to  fame,  he  has  purchased 
Pauline  Frederick's  former  beach  home  ten  miles  beyond 
Malibu.  It  is  built  like  a  lighthouse.  Friends  are  swoop- 
ing down  on  Lew  for  week-ends  and  what  he  intends  to 
be  "light-housekeeping"  is  becoming  very  heavy  house- 
keeping indeed. 

Mary  Pickford  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  cashed  in  on 
some  of  the  sumptuous  hospitality  they  have  entertained 
their  European  friends  with  in  Hollywood.    While  in 
England  they  were  the  house  guests  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten  at  their 
country  place.    It  was  there  Mary  was 
able  to  show  off  the  lovely  Rolls-Royce 
Doug  had  bought  for  her  in  England. 
These  two  are  planning  another  trip 
to  Norway  and  Sweden  soon,  but  Mary 
says  she  will  make  another  picture  first 
if  she  can  find  a  good  story. 

As  no  one  took  any  hints,  Adolphe 
Menjou  presented  himself  with  a  hand- 
some cigarette  case  on  his  birthday,  in- 
scribed, "To  Adolphe  on  his  birthday 
from  his  greatest  admirer,  Adolphe 
Menjou." 


A  little  girl  named  Helen  Johnson 
was  considered  a  star  discovery  by  Par- 
amount, after  her  work  in  "The  Vice 
Squad."  Now  "Johnson"  has  little  lure 
in  the  bright  lights,  so  she  was  per- 
suaded to  change  her  name  to  Judith 
Woods,  under  which  she  has  been 
signed  for  a  long  term  contract.  All  the 
same  Judith  (or  Helen)  has  already  had 
a  long  career,  arriving,  on  that  upward 
fight,  to  the  role  of  Conrad  Naeel's 


Some  babes  are  born  to  the 
purple,  but  others  have  grandeur 
thrust  upon  them.  There  are 
several  lambkins  in  Hollywood 
whose  lives  would  have  been  most 
unglamorous  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  adopted  by  starry  fos- 
ter-parents. Gloria  Swanson's 
little  eight-year-old  Joseph,  for 
instance,  and  Harold  Lloyd's 
Peggy.  Then  Mary  Pickford 
adopted  Lottie's  little  girl,  now  known  as  Gwynne  Pick- 
ford. ZaSu  Pitts  took  the  small  boy  Barbara  La  Man- 
had  adopted  when  she  became  so  ill,  and  has  now  adopted 
him  officially  for  her  very  own.  Neil  Hamilton  recently 
adopted  small  Baby  Patricia,  and  Constance  Bennett 
has  a  small  four-year-old  Peter,  whom  she  may  even- 
tually adopt,  said  to  be  the  child  of  some  English  friends 
killed  in  an  accident.  He  lives  with  Miss  Bennett's 
mother,  but  visited  "Aunt  Connie"  in  Hollywood. 


It  sounds  reckless  to  hear  that  Mary  Doran  has  mar- 
ried a  publicity  man,  Joe  Sherman  of  Metro,  but  Joe  is 
no  ordinary  p.  a.  He  practised  law  in  Seattle,  became 
a  bright  writer  for  the  Los  {Continued  on  page  128) 


Ginger  Rogers  adds  spice  to 
the  cast  of  Eddie  Quillan's 
new  picture,  "Eddie  Cuts  In." 


Jill  Esmond,  the  English  stage 
and  screen  actress,  supports  Ruth 
Chatterton  in  "Once  A  Lady." 
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Critical  Comment 


THE  HONOR  OF  THE  FAMILY 

First  National 

Don't  overlook  this  naughtiest  picture  of  the  month,  intro- 
ducing Warren  William,  from  Broadway,  as  the  screen's 
latest  tempestuous  lover.  Director  Lloyd  Bacon  does  a 
Lubitsch  with  this  Balzac  yarn  about  the  strong-arm 
methods  of  an  ardent  woman-tamer.  Bebe  Daniels  is  the 
woman.    You'll  enjoy  Mr.  William — and  the  picture. 


SKYLINE 

Fox 

A  picture  that's  as  virile  and  sturdy  as  the  skyscrapers 
built  by  its  leading  character,  played  by  Thomas  Meighan. 
You  will  find  it  entertainment  somewhat  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. Hardie  Albright  plays  a  lad  torn  between  the 
sophisticated  charms  of  Myrna  Loy  and  the  sweet  appeal 
of  Maureen  O'Sullivan.    Meighan  is  handsome  and  hearty. 


I  LIKE  YOUR  NERVE 

First  National 

In  which  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  is  seen  in  the  sort  of 
role  his  dad  used  to  do.  But  young  Doug,  with  his  in- 
herent dignity  and  poetic  features,  is  not  at  his  best  in  this 
conventionally  breezy  story  of  adventure  in  Latin  America. 
He  is  most  charming  in  his  romantic  scenes  with  lovely 
Loretta  Young.    Fairbanks  the  second  should  be  himself. 


PAGAN  LADY 
Columbia 

Not  as  torrid  as  it  sounds.  Lenore  Ulric,  who  played 
it  on  the  stage,  was  more  pagan  than  Evelyn  Brent  who — 
fine  actress  though  she  is — somehow  fails  to  bring  to  life 
the  character  of  the  bad  little  bar-tendress.  A  hint  of 
"Rain" — heck,  it's  thunder  and  lightning! — Charles  Bick- 
ford  for  punch,  Conrad  Nagel  for  good  measure. 


PERSONAL  MAID 

Paramount 

A  fresh,  amusing  little  piece — to  start  with.  Then  it  sags 
badly,  smack  in  the  middle,  but  by  that  time  you  are  suf- 
ficiently engrossed  to  stay  and  see  how  Nancy  Carroll,  as 
the  maid  of  the  rich  family,  solves  her  problems — and  theirs. 
Where's  Nancy's  old  sparkle?  You'll  enjoy  Gene  Ray- 
mond, blond  lad  with  plenty  appeal,  and  Mary  Boland. 


SIDE  SHOW 

Warners 

This  comedy  of  circus  life  is  all  Winnie  Lightner,  assisted 
by  Charles  Butterworth.  What  a  team!  Even  if  you  don't 
revel  in  Winnie's  antics,  you're  sure  to  like  Charlie,  who 
plays  an  eccentric  suitor  in  his  unique  style.  There's  a  "My 
Man"  sob  for  Winnie  when  Don  Cook  prefers  Evalyn 
Knapp — but  otherwise  it's  all  laughs. 
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on  Current 


WICKED 

Fox 

Liking  Elissa  Landi  as  we  do,  we  wish  we  could  applaud 
her  latest,  but  that's  practically  impossible,  since  it's  old- 
fashioned  stuff  about  a  martyr-mother  woman,  dogged  by 
a  cruel  fate,  deprived  of  her  baby,  but  fortunately  be- 
friended by  Victor  McLaglen,  whose  wholesome  presence 
does  help.    That  cute  Una  Merkel  is  a  knockout  as  usual. 


FIFTY  FATHOMS  DEEP 

Columbia 

Thrilling  when  it's  under  the  sea,  with  its  shots  showing 
the  salvaging  of  sunken  vessels.  But  when  it's  on  dry  land, 
just  another  movie.  The  story  will  recall  "Submarine," 
with  Richard  Cromwell  instead  of  Ralph  Graves  playing 
Jack  Holt's  pal,  and  Loretta  Sayers  as  the  woman  in  the 
plot.    Atmospherically  this  is  often  excellent  stuff. 


CAUGHT  PLASTERED 
Radio 

If  you  crave  the  Wheeler-Woolsey  brand  of  fun,  try  this 
one.  The  boys  befriend  a  sweet  little  old  lady,  nicely  played 
by  Lucy  Beaumont,  and  save  her  drugstore  from  the  vil- 
lain's clutches.  And  how  they  save  it!  Bert  and  Bobby 
make  the  most  of  their  gags,  good  and  not  so  good.  Dorothy 
Lee,  too.   It's  all  pretty  familiar  stuff. 


Films 


MY  SIN 
Paramount 

Better  than  the  first  Bankhead  film,  but  still  not  nearly 
good  enough.  The  gorgeous  Tallulah  is  not  the  type  to 
suffer  through  a  tame  story  like  this.  She  is  always  fas- 
cinating to  watch,  of  course,  even  as  the  good-bad  girl 
striving  to  "live  down"  her  past.  Fredric  March  is  nice. 
But  it's  a  curiously  stilted,  uneven  picture. 


THE  SPIDER 

Fox 

Here's  your  murder  mystery  tonic.  It  is  pretty  good, 
too,  if  you're  not  too  critical.  It  concerns  a  murder  com- 
mitted during  the  performance  of  the  Great  Chartrand, 
master  magician.  You  are  treated  to  a  good  show  of 
sleight-of-hand  before  the  magician  finally  unravels  the 
mystery.    Edmund  Lowe  plays  the  lead,  with  Lois  Moran. 


THE  BIG  GAMBLE 
RKO-Patbe 

Like  Bill — Screen — Boyd?  Then  you  may  enjoy  this  film 
in  which  Bill  and  Dorothy  Sebastian  appear  together  for 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage.  It's  a  mild  underworld 
drama,  with  most  of  the  thrills  coming  at  the  finish,  in  an 
exciting  last-minute  chase.  Warner  Oland  is  the  master- 
mind, but  less  sinister  than  usual. 
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Matinee  Idol  Receives  An  Admirer 

"Come  on  and  give  me  your  autograph,  Mickey,"  begs  Barbara  Weeks,  one  of  the  mil- 
lions of  girls  in  love  with  that  newest  and  greatest  of  Hollywood  stars — Mickey  Mouse. 
With  the  commanding  personality  of  Clark  Gable,  the  cultured  ease  of  Montgomery, 
the  finished  artistry  of  Chaplin  and  the  beauty  of  Phil  Holmes  and  Ben  Turpin  com- 
bined, Mickey  has  danced  his  light-hearted  way  into  the  hearts  of  American  fandom. 
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Roland  (Penguin)  Young  with  just  a 
few  items  of  his  collection — see  them 
on  the  shelf  and  on  the  table,  too? 

Below,  portrait  of  the  Young  man  as 
an  artist — an  acting  artist  whom 
you  have  enjoyed  in  many  pictures. 
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"Voung  Man 
Makes  Good 


EVERYONE  is  a  collector  at  heart. 
Not  the  kind  who  wears  down  thumb  tissue  by 
constant  pressure  on  doorbells  of  delinquent  debt- 
ors.   This  reference  is  to  collectors  by  avocation 
whose  pet  hobby  in  collecting  usually  costs  them  a  tidy 
sum  each  year. 

For  instance,  Hollywood  has  a  famous  director  who 
collects  salt  and  pepper  shakers  in  every  form — birds, 
flowers,  miniature  figures.  Many  of  them  are  set  in 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones  and  mounted  with  sil- 
ver and  gold.  A  well-known  actress  is  as  avid  as  a  fan 
on  the  subject  of  autographed  photographs  of  film  stars. 
She  has  dozens  of  them,  beautifully  framed,  decorating 
the  walls  of  her  Hollywood  home,  and  the  collection  is 
now  spreading  to  her  new  Malibu  beach  cottage. 

A  western  star  collects  signatures  of  his  friends  on  a 
Spanish  saddle  which  he  keeps  in  the  study  of  his  home 
for  this  purpose.  Each  name,  penciled  on  the  saddle,  is 
later  burned  into  the  leather  by  an  expert  leather  worker. 
Still  another  actor  has  a  platinum  cigarette  case  on  which 
names  and  drawings  are  permanently  recorded  in  silver. 

Roland  Young,  the  English  actor  who  has  become  pop- 
ular in  films  through  his  humorous  characterizations  in 
"Madame  Satan,"  "New  Moon,"  "Don't  Bet  On 
Women,"  "The  Prodigal"  and  "Pagan  Lady,"  has  diver- 
sified collecting  habits  which  have  been  developed  over  a 
period  of  years  through  his  friends  and  his  own  efforts. 

Sketches,  penguins,  canes,  and  china  are  the  highlights 
in  Young's  collecting  interests. 

The  sketches  he  makes  himself,  the  collection  including 
caricatures  of  famous  film  people.  A  book  of  them  is 
coming  out  soon.  Some  of  these  celebrities  have  been 
sketched  on  the  set.  Others  in  studio  restaurants.  Many 
from  memory,  as  he  has  seen  them 
on  different  occasions  during  his 
several  years  in  Hollywood.  One 
book,  "Actors  and  Other  People," 
has  already  been  published,  as  has 
"Not  For  Children,"  a  book  of 
sophisticated  humorous  verse  on 
bird,  insect  and  animal  life,  illus- 


At  writing,  at  sketching,  at  collecting — 
and  oh,  yes — Roland  is  a  good  actor,  too 

trated  as  well  as  written  by  this  versatile  Englishman. 
It  contains  that  four-lined  classic : 

The  Flea 

And  here's  the  happy,  bounding  flea — 
You  cannot  tell  the  lie  from  she. 
The  sexes  look  alike,  you  sec; 
But  she  can  tell  and  so  can  lie. 

Young's  hobby  of  collecting  penguin  figures  dates  back 
to  his  boyhood  in  London,  when  a  visit  to  the  zoo  pro- 
duced an  enormous  interest  in  the  bird.  He  bought  a 
penguin  in  bronze  for  a  paper  weight.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning. His  friends  heard  of  his  hobby  and  sent  him 
penguin  gifts.  He  became  an  actor  and  his  admirers 
beard  of  it.  Big,  bulky  packages  began  to  arrive  at  his 
house.  Even  now  that  he  has  moved  his  residence  to 
Hollywood  since  making  talking  pictures,  penguin  gifts 
still  arrive,  until  his  house  has  begun  to  look  like  a  "still 
life"  cross  section  of  the  Island  of  Penguins,  which  is 
inhabited  by  millions  of  the  birds. 

John  Barrymore  sent  Young  two  penguin  figures  for 
doorstops.  Young  figures  they  are  too  precious  a  decora- 
tion for  the  floor  and  has  placed  them  as  book-ends  high 
up  in  the  bookcase  of  his  study. 

The  Copenhagen  group  of  penguins  was  a  gift  from 
William  Gillette.  Mitchel  Leisen,  designer  for  Cecil 
DeMille,  learned  of  the  Englishman's  interest  in  the  bird 
during  the  filming  of  a  recent  picture  and  added  another 
piece  to  the  already  huge  collection.     Lloyd  Baker. 

DeMille's  prop  boy,  whom  every- 
one knows  as  "Brownie,"  directed 
his  woodcarving  talents  penguin- 
ward.  The  result  is  a  fine  carving 
of  a  bird  which  now  stands  in 
Young's  home. 

Young  prizes  very  highly  a  pho- 
tograph (Continued  on  page  117) 


By 

Mary  Howard 
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SCREENLAND 


Casts  of  Current  Films 


"BAD  GIRL."  Fox.  Based  on  the  novel  "Bad 
Girl"  by  Vina  Delmar.  Directed  by  Frank  Borzage. 
The  cast:  Dorothy  Haley,  Sally  Eilers;  Eddie  Collins, 
James  Dunn;  Edna  Driggs,  Minna  Gombell;  Radio 
Proprietor,  Frank  Darien;  Jim  Haley,  William 
Pawley. 

"BOUGHT."  Warner  Brothers.  Based  on  the 
novel  "Jackdaws  Strut"  by  Harriet  Henry.  Adapted 
by  Charles  Kenyon  and  Raymond  Griffith.  Directed 
by  Archie  Mayo.  The  cast:  Stephany  Dale,  Constance 
Bennett;  Nicky  Amory,  Ben  Lyon;  Dave  Meyer, 
Richard  Bennett;  The  mother,  Dorothy  Peterson; 
Charles  Carter,  Jr.,  Raymond  Milland;  Carter,  Sr., 
Arthur  Stuart  Hull;  Natalie  Ransome,  Mae  Madison; 
Mrs.  Chauncey,  Maude  Eburne;  Airs,  Sprig,  Clara 
Blandick;  Mary  Kiernan,  Barbara  Leonard. 

"CAUGHT  PLASTERED."  RKO-Radio.  From 
the  story  by  Douglas  MacLean.  Screen  play  and 
dialogue  by  Ralph  Spence.  Directed  by  William 
Seiter.  The  cast:  Tommy  Tanner,  Bert  Wheeler; 
Egbert  Higginbotham,  Robert  Woolsey;  Peggy  Mor- 
ton, Dorothy  Lee;  Mother  Tally,  Lucy  Beaumont; 
Walters,  Jason  Robards;  Chief  Morton,  DeWitt 
Jennings;  Flint,  Charles  Middleton;  Clarke,  Bill  Scott; 
Miss  Loring,  Nora  Cecil;  Miss  Newton,  Josephine 
Whittall* 

"DUGAN  OF  THE  BAD  LANDS."  Monogram. 
From  the  story  by  Robert  N.  Bradbury.  Directed  by 
Robert  N.  Bradbury.  The  cast:  Bill  Dugan,  Bill 
Cody;  Andy,  Andy  Shufford;  June  Manning,  Blanche 
Mehaffey;  Dan  Kirk,  Ethan  Laidlaw;  Lang,  Earl 
Dwier;  Piedro,  Julian  Rivero;  Sheriff  Manning,  John 
Elliott. 

"FIFTY  FATHOMS  DEEP."  Columbia.  Screen 
play  by  Dorothy  Howell.  Directed  by  Roy  William 
Neill.  The  cast:  Tim,  Jack  Holt,  Myra,  Loretta 
Sayers;  Pinky,  Richard  Cromwell;  Florine,  Mary 
Doran;  Conditio,  Christina  Montt;  Male,  Wallace 
MacDonald;  Brewster,  Henry  Mowbray.* 

"FIVE  STAR  FINAL."  First  National.  From 
the  story  by  Louis  Weitzenkorn.  Adapted  by  Robert 
Lord.  Directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy.  The  cast: 
Randall,  Edward  G.  Robinson;  Jenny  Townsend, 
Marian  Marsh;  Nancy  Voorhees  Townsend,  Frances 
Starr;  Michael  Townsend,  H.  B.  Warner;  Phillip 
Weeks,  Anthony  Bushell;  Hinchecliffe,  Oscar  Apfel; 
Kitty  Carmody,  Ona  Munson;  Miss  Taylor,  Alene 
MacMahon;  Isopod,  Boris  Karloff;  Ziggie  Feinsiein, 
George  E.  Stone;  Mrs.  Weeks,  Evelyn  Hall;  Mr. 
Weeks,  David  Torrence;  Miss  Edwards,  Gladys 
Lloyd;  Branncgan,  Robert  Elliott.* 

"GRAFT."  Universal.  From  the  story  by  Barry 
Barringer.  Directed  by  Christy  Cabanne.  The  cast: 
Dusty,  Regis  Toomey;  Constance.  Sue  Carol;  Pearl, 
Dorothy  Revier;  Terry,  Boris  Karloff;  Thomas, 
William  Davidson;  Harrison,  Richard  Tucker; 
Scudder,  Willard  Robertson;  Speed,  Harold  Goodwin; 
Hall,  George  Irving;  Secretary,  Carmelita  Geraghty. 

"HONOR  OF  THE  FAMILY."  First  National. 
Based  on  the  play  by  Emil  Fabie  from  the  story  by 
Balzac.  Directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon.  The  cast:  Laura, 
Bebe  Daniels;  Captain  Boris,  Warren  Williams;  Tony 
Revere,  Alan  Mowbray;  Mme.  Boris,  Blanche  Fred- 
erici;  Paul  Barony,  Frederick  Kerr;  Roszi,  the  maid, 
Dita  Parlo;  Joseph,  Alan  Lane;  Kouski,  Harry  Cord- 
ing; Captain  Elek,  Murray  Kinnell;  Renard,  Henry 
Gordon;  Beta,  Alphonzo  Ethier:  Lieutenant  Kolman, 
Carl  Miller* 

"I  LIKE  YOUR  NERVE."  First  National.  From 
an  original  story  by  Roland  Pertwee.  Adapted  by  Hus- 
ton Branch.  Directed  by  William  McGann.  The 
cast:  Larry  O'Brien,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.;  Diane, 
Loretta  Young;  Archie  Lester,  Claude  Allister; 
Francois,  Andre  Cheron;  Pacheco,  Henry  Kolker; 
Clive  Lattimer,  Edmund  Breon;  Luigi,  Boris  Karloff; 
Patron,  Luis  Alberni.* 

"LARCENY  LANE."  Warner  Brothers.  Story  by 
Kubec  Glasmon  and  John  Bright.  Directed  by  Roy 
Del  Ruth.  The  cast:  Bert  Harris,  James  Cagney; 
Anne  Roberts,  Joan  Blondell;  Dapper  Dan,  Louis  Cal- 
hern;  Helen,  Noel  Francis;  Joe  Reynolds,  Ray  Mill- 
and; Jim,  Edward  Nugent;  Rupert  Johnson,  Guy 
Kibbe;  Mrs.  Snyder,  Vera  Lewis;  Hank,  Ed  Deering; 
Lee,  Walter  Percival;  Four-Eyes,  Charles  Levinson; 
Bell  Hop,  Edward  Morgan;  Bell  Hop,  William  Bur- 
ress;  Mary,  Polly  Walters.* 

"MERELY  MARY  ANN."  Fox.  Adapted  from 
Israel  Zangwill's  story  by  Jules  Furthman.  Directed 
by  Henry  King.  The  cast:  Mary  Ann,  Janet  Gay- 
nor;  John  Lonsdale,  Charles  Farrell;  Mrs.  Leadbatter, 
Beryl  Mercer;  First  Drayman,  J.  M.  Kerrigan;  Vicar 
Smcdge,  Arnold  Lucy;  Rosie  Leadbatter,  Lorna  Bal- 
four; Second  Dravman,  Tom  Whitely;  Peter  Brooke, 
G.  P.  Huntley,  Jr.* 

"MY  SIN."  Paramount.  From  a  story  by  Fred 
Jackson.  Screen  play  by  Owen  Davis  and  Adelaide 
Heilbron.  Directed  by  George  Abbott.  The  cast: 
Carlotla,    Ann    Trevor,    Tallulah    Bankhead;  Dick 


*Reviewed  in  this  issue 


Karen    Morley   gives    the  cold 
shoulder  to  some  wicked  gentle- 
men in  Paul  Muni's  gangster 
vehicle,  "Scarface." 


Grady,  Fredric  March;  Roger  Metcalf,  Harry  Daven- 
port; Larry  Gordon,  Scott  Kolk;  Mrs.  Gordon,  Anne 
Sutherland;  Paula  Marsden,  Maragret  Adams;  Helen 
Grace,  Lily  Cahill;  James  Bradford,  Jay  Fassett.* 

"PAGAN  LADY."  Columbia.  From  the  play  by 
William  Du  Bois.  Screen  play  by  Benjamin  Glazer. 
Directed  by  John  Francis  Dillon.  The  cast:  Dot 
Hunter,  Evelyn  Brent;  Ernest  Todd,,  Conrad  Nagel; 
Dingo  Mike,  Charles  Bickford;  Doctor  Heath,  Roland 
Young;  Mai  Todd,  William  Farnum;  Nellie,  Lucille 
Gleason;  Jerry,  Leslie  Fenton;  Gwen,  Gwen  Lee.* 

"PALMY  DAYS."  United  Artists.  Story  and  dia- 
logue by  Eddie  Cantor,  Morrie  Ryskind  and  David 
Freedman.  Directed  by  Edward  Sutherland.  The 
cast:  Eddie  Simpson,  Eddie  Cantor;  Miss  Martin, 
Charlotte  Greenwood;  A.  B.  Clark,  Spencer  Charters; 
Joan  Clark,  Barbara  Weeks;  Joe-the-Frog,  George 
Raft;  Yolanda,  Charles  B.  Middleton;  Steve,  Paul 
Page;  Plug  Moynihan,  Harry  Woods.* 

"PERSONAL  MAID."  Paramount.  From  the 
novel  by  Grace  Perkins.  Adapted  by  Adelaide  Heil- 
bron. Directed  by  Monta  Bell.  The  cast:-  '  Nora 
Ryan,  Nancy  Carroll;  Dick  Gary,  Gene  Raymond- 
Peter  Shea,  Pat  O'Brien;  Kipp,  Hugh  O'Connell, 
Mrs.  Otis  Gary,  Mary  Boland;  Gary  Gary,  George 
Fawcett;  Barrows,  Ernest  Lawford;  Gwen  Gary, 
Charlotte  Wynters;  Ma  Ryan,  Jessie  Busley;  Pa 
Ryan,  Donald  Meek;  Mrs.  Wurtz,  Clara  Langsner; 
Anna  Ryan,  Terry  Carroll;  Otis  Gary,  Lewis  Dayton; 
Buttons,  George  Offerman;  Fink,  Francis  Fraunie.* 


The  picture  producing  companies, 
each  month  in  Screenland,  an- 
nounce new  pictures  and  stars  to 
be  seen  in  the  theatres  throughout 
the  country.  Watch  this  announce- 
ment. This  month  they  will  be 
found  on  the  following  pages: 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  page  2; 
Fox  Films,  page  3;  Paramount, 
page  5;  First  National,  page  7. 


"SIDE  SHOW."  Warner  Brothers.  From  a  story 
by  William  K.  Wells.  Directed  by  Roy  Del  Ruth. 
The  cast:  Pat,  Winnie  Lightner;  Sydney,  Charles 
Butterworth;  Irene,  Evalyn  Knapp;  Joe,  Donald 
Cook;  Minn,  Louise  Carver;  Pop,  Guy  Kibbee; 
Whalen,  Mathew  Betz;  Jen,  Ann  Magruder;  Santini, 
Luis  Alberni;  Jimmie,  Edward  Morgan;  Tom,  Tom 
Ricketts;  Otto,  Otto  Hoffman* 

"SKYLINE."  Fox.  Based  on  Felix  Riesenberg's 
novel  "East  Side,  West  Side."  Screen  play  and  dia- 
logue by  Kenyon  Nicholson  and  Dudlev.  Directed 
by  Sam  Taylor.  The  cast:  Jim  McClellan,  Thomas 
Meighan;  John  Breen,  Hardie  Albright;  Kathleen 
Kearny,  Maureen  O'Sullivan;  Captain  Breen,  Stanley 
Fields;  Paula  Lambert,  Myrna  Loy;  Jerry  Gaige, 
Donald  Dillaway;  Kearney,  Jack  Kennedy;  Mrs. 
Kearny,  Alice  Ward;  Rose  Breen,  Dorothv  Peterson; 
Judge  West.  Robert  McWade;  Una,  Elda  Vokel; 
Gilroy,  Lee  Shumway;  Catfish,  Willie  Best.* 

"THE  SPEDER."  Fox.  Based  on  the  play  by 
Fulton  Oursler  and  Lowell  Brentano.  Continuity  and 
dialogue  by  Barry  Conners  and  Phillip  Klein.  Di- 
rected by  William  Cameron  Menzies.  The  cast: 
Chatrand,  Edmund  Lowe;  Alexander,  Howard 
Phillips;  Beverly  Lane,  Lois  Moran;  Carringlon, 
Earle  Foxe;  Estella,  Manya  Roberti;  Tommy,  John 
Arledge;  Dr.  Blackslone,  George  E.  Stone;  Inspector 
Riley,  Purnell  Pratt;  Butch,  William  Pawley;  Gold- 
berg, Jesse  De  Vorska;  Ole,  El  Brendel;  The  Kid, 
Kendall  McComas;  Schmidt,  Warren  Hymer;  Mrs. 
Wimbledon,  Ruth  Donnelly.* 

"THE  STAR  WITNESS."  Warner  Brothers. 
From  a  story  by  Lucien  Hubbard.  Directed  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Wellman.  The  cast:  Grandpa,  Chic"  Sale, 
District  Attorney,  Walter  Huston;  Ma  Leeds,  Frances 
Starr;  Pa  Leeds,  Grant  Mitchell;  Sue  Leeds,  Sally 
Blane;  Jack  Leeds,  Eddie  Nugent;  Campo,  Ralph 
Ince;  Brown,  Tom  Dugan;  Williams,  Robert  Elliott; 
Horan,  Noel  Madison;  Ned  Leeds,  George  Ernest; 
Donny  Leeds,  Dickie  Moore. 

"THE  UNHOLY  GARDEN."  United  Artists.  An 
original  play  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  MacArthur. 
Directed  by  George  Fitzmaurice.  The  cast:  Barring- 
ton  Hunt,  Ronald  Colman;  Camille,  Fay  Wray; 
Hon.  Mrs.  Elise  Mowbry,  Estelle  Taylor;  Baron  de 
Jonghe,  Tully  Marshall;  Smiley  Corbin,  Warren 
Hymer;  Colonel  Von  Axt,  Ullric  Haupt;  Prince 
Nicolai  Poliakoff.  Mischa  Auer;  Captain  Kruger, 
Morgan  Wallace;  Dr.  Shayne,  Lawrence  Grant;  Nick- 
the-Goose,  Henry  Armetta;  Kid  Twist,  Kit  Guard; 
Mme.  Lucie  Villars,  Lucille  LaVerne;  Laulrac, 
Arnold  Korff;  Alfred,  the  Baron's  Brother,  Charles 
Mailes;  Native  Dancer,  Nadja.* 

"THIS  MODERN  AGE."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Based  on  the  story  "Girls  Together"  by  Mildred 
Cram.  Adapted  by  Sylvia  Thalberg  and  Frank  But- 
ler. Directed  by  Nicholas  Grinde.  The  cast:  Valen- 
tine, Joan  Crawford;  Diane,  Pauline  Frederick;  Bob, 
Neil  Hamilton;  Tony,  Monroe  Owlsey;  Mr.  Blake, 
Hobart  Bosworth;  Mrs.  Blake,  Emma  Dunn.* 

"STREET  SCENE."  United  Artists.  From  the 
play  by  Elmer  Rice.  Directed  by  King  Vidor.  The 
cast:  Rose,  Sylvia  Sidney;  Sam,  William  Collier,  Jr.; 
Abe  Kaplan,  Max  Montor;  Mr.  Maurrant,  David 
Landau;  Mrs.  Maurrant.  Estelle  Taylor;  Sankey, 
Russell  Hop  ton;  Easter,  Louis  Natheaux;  Mae  Jones, 
Greta  Granstedt;  Emma  Jones,  Beulah  Bondi; 
George  Jones,  T.  H.  Manning;  Vincent  Jones,  Mat- 
thew McHugh;  Olga  Olsen,  Adele  Watson;  Karl  Olsen, 
John  M.  Qualen;  Shirley  Kaplan,  Anna  Kostant; 
Alice  Simpson,  Nora  Cecil;  Willie  Maurrant,  Lambert 
Rogers;  Dick  McGann,  Allan  Fox. 

"THE  BIG  GAMBLE."  RKO-Pathe.  From  the 
story  by  Octavus  Roy  Cohen.  Directed  by  Fred 
Niblo.  The  cast:  Alan  Beckwith,  Bill  Boyd;  Beverly, 
Dorothy  Sebastian;  Mr.  North,  Warner  Oland; 
Johnnie,  William  Collier,  Jr.;  Squint,  James  Gleason; 
Nora,  ZaSu  Pitts;  May,  June  MacCloy;  Trixie, 
Geneva  Mitchell;  Webb,  Ralph  Ince;  Butler,  Fred 
Walton.* 

"THE  BRAT."  Fox.  From  the  play  by  Maude 
Fulton.  Adapted  by  Sonya  Levien  and  S.  N.  Behr- 
man.  Directed  by  John  Ford.  The  cast:  The  Brat, 
Sally  O'Neil;  MdcMillan  Forester,  Allan  Dinehart; 
Stephen  Forester,  Frank  Albertson;  Angela,  Virginia 
Cherrill;  Jane,  June  Collyer;  Titnson,  Farrell  Mac- 
Donald;  Mrs.  Forester.  Mary  Forbes;  The  Bishop, 
Albert  Gran;  Lena,  Louise  Mackintosh;  Judge,  Wil- 
liam Collier.  Sr.;  Housekeeper,  Margaret  Mann. 

"THE  GUARDSMAN."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Adapted  by  Ernst  Vajda  from  Ferenc  Molnar's  stage 
play.  Continuity  by  Claudine  West.  Directed  by 
Sidney  Franklin.  The  cast:  The  Actor.  Alfred  Lunt; 
The  Actress,  Lynn  Fontanne;  The  Critic,  Roland 
Young;  Ltesl.  ZaSu  Pitts;  'Mama',  Maude  Eburne; 
A  Creditor,  Herman  Bing.* 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Write  to  the  Stars  As  Follows 


Paramount  Studios,  5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Richard  Arlen 
William  Austin 
George  Bancroft 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Eleanor  Boardman 
Give  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Claudette  Colbert 
Jackie  Coogan 
Robert  Coogan 
Gary  Cooper 
Frances  Dee 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Leon  Errol 
Stuart  Erwin 
Skeets  Gallagher 
Wynne  Gibson 
Harry  Green 


Mitzi  Green 
Phillips  Holmes 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Carole  Lombard 
Paul  Lukas 
Fredric  March 
Georges  Metaxa 
Rosita  Moreno 
Barry  Norton 
Warner  Oland 
Eugene  Pallette 
Gene  Raymond 
Charles  Rogers 
Jackie  Searl 
Peggy  Shannon 
Sylvia  Sidney 
Charles  Starrett 
Lilyan  Tashman 
Regis  Toomey 


Allen  Vincent 

RKO-Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Robert  Armstrong      Alan  Hale 


Constance  Bennett 
Bill  Boyd 
James  Gleason 
Russell  Gleason 

Universal  Studios, 

Lewis  Ayres 
Rex  Bell 
John  Boles 
John  Alack  Brown 
Mae  Clark 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Robert  Ellis 
Sidney  Fox 
Jean  Hersholt 


Ann  Harding 
Eddie  Quillan 
Fred  Scott 
Helen  Twelvetrees 

Universal  City,  Cal. 

Rose  Hobart 
Dorothy  Janis 
My  ma  Kennedy 
Barbara  Kent 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Phillips 
Slim  Summerville 
Genevieve  Tobin 
John  Wray 


United  Artists  Studios,  1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Don  Alvarado 
William  Boyd 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Ronald  Colman 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
William  Farnum 


Al  Jolson 
Evelyn  Laye 
Chester  Morris 
Pat  O'Brien 
Mary  Pickford 
Gilbert  Roland 
Gloria  Swanson 


Tiffany  Studios,  4516  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Gertrude  Astor 
Mischa  Auer 
Leo  Carrillo 


Lloyd  Hughes 
Paul  Hurst 
Ralph  Ince 


Another  of  the  "New  Men  in 
Hollywood."     Watch  Hardie 
Albright — but  you  probably 
are  already! 


Send  Birthday  Wishes  to  These 
December  Stars: 

Dot  Farley  December  6th. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

December  9th. 
George  Lewis  December  11th. 
Virginia  Lee  Corbin 

December  11th. 
Victor  McLaglen  December  11th. 
Gilbert  Roland  December  11th. 
Edward  G.  Robinson 

December  12th. 
Thelma  Hill  December  12th. 

Norman  Foster  December  13th. 
Robert  Coogan  December  13th. 
Hardie  Albright  December  16th. 
Barbara  Kent  December  16th. 
Mary  Nolan  December  18th. 

Ruth  Chatterton  December  24th. 
Marguerite  Churchill 

December  25th. 
Lew  Ayres  December  28th. 


Helene  Chadwick 
Helen  Chandler 
Dorothy  Christy 
June  Collyer 
Marion  Douglas 
George  Fawcett 
Carmelita  Geraghty 
■\lbert  Gran 
Ralph  Graves 


Hale  Hamilton 
Wallace  MacDonald 
Ken  Maynard 
Blanche  Mehaffey 
Geneva  Mitchell 
Charlie  Murray 
Jason  Robards 
George  Sidney 
Bob  Steele 


Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

William  Collier,  Jr.    Bert  Lytell 
Richard  Cromwell       Joan  Peers 
Constance  Cummings  Dorothy  Revier 
Jack  Holt  Loretta  Sayers 

Buck  Jones  Barbara  Stanwyck 

Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Charley  Chase 
Mickey  Daniels 
Oliver  Hardy 
Ed  Kennedy 
Alary  Kornman 


Harry  Langdon 
Stan  Laurel 
Our  Gang 
ZaSu  Pitts 
Thelma  Todd 


Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Marjorie  Beebe  Eleanor  Hunt 

Ann  Christy  Patsy  O'Leary 

Andy  Clyde  Daphne  Pollard 

Harry  Gribbon  Lincoln  Stedman 

Nick  Stuart 

Sono  Art-World  Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  1041  Las  Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Ruth  Roland  Edward  Everett 

Eddie  Dowling  Horton 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal. 


Astrid  Allwyn 
William  Bakewell 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Charles  Bickford 
Lillian  Bond 
Edwina  Booth 
Harry  Carey 
Jackie  Cooper 
Joan  Crawford 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 
Kent  Douglass 
Marie  Dressier 
Cliff  Edwards 


Madge  Evans 
Julia  Faye 
Lynn  Fontanne 
Clark  Gable 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Gavin  Gordon 
William  Haines 
Neil  Hamilton 
Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 
Dorothy  Jordan 
Buster  Keaton 
Gwen  Lee 
Barbara  Leonard 


Alfred  Lunt 
Joan  Marsh 
Adolphe  Menjou 
John  Miljan 
Ray  Milland 
Grace  Moore 
Polly  Moran 
Karen  Morley 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Ivor  Novello 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 


Marie  Prevost 
Esther  Ralston 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Norma  Shearer 
Gus  Shy 
Lewis  Stone 
Norma  Talmadge 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 
Lester  Vail 
Lupe  Velez 
Roland  Young 


Radio  Pictures  Studios,  780  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Henry  Armetta 
Mary  Astor 
Evelyn  Brent 
Sue  Carol 
Joseph  Cawthorn 
Ricardo  Cortez 
Betty  Compson 
Lily  Damita 
Bebe  Daniels 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jobyna  Howland 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arline  Judge 
Arthur  Lake 
Ivan  Lebedeff 


Dorothy  Lee 
Eric  Linder 
Phillips  Lord 
Everett  Marshall 
Joel  McCrea 
Jack  Mulhall 
Pola  Negri 
Edna  Mae  Oliver 
Lawrence  Olivier 
Roberta  Robinson 
Lowell  Sherman 
Ned  Sparks 
Leni  Stengel 
Hugh  Trevor 
Bert  Wheeler 
Hope  Williams 
Robert  Woolsey 


Warner-First  National  Studios, 
Burbank,  California. 


Robert  Allen 
George  Arliss 
John  Barrymore 
Richard  Barthelmess 
Joan  Blondell 
Joe  E.  Brown 
James  Cagney 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Bebe  Daniels 
Claudia  Dell 
Irene  Delroy 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Gladys  Ford 
Kay  Francis 
James  Hall 
Walter  Huston 
Leon  Janney 
Evalyn  Knapp 
Fred  Kohler 
Laura  Lee 


Winnie  Lightner 
Lucien  Littlefield 
Lotti  Lodi 
Ben  Lyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 
Mae  Madison 
David  Manners 
Marian  Marsh 
Marilyn  Miller 
Ona  Munson 
Marian  Nixon 
Dorothy  Peterson 
Walter  Pidgeon 
William  Powell 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Pollv  Walters 
H.  B.  Warner 
Edward  Woods 
Loretta  Young 


{Continued  on  page  129) 


"Secret  Service,"  that  good 
old  stage  thriller,  affords 
Richard  Dix  a  vehicle  well 
suited  to  his  two- fisted  acting. 
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Girls  About  Town! 


than  pleased  with  the  results.  Jim  and 
Thomas  were  having  such  a  good  time  that 
they  remained  in  town  much  longer  than 
they  had  planned.  Moreover,  the  deal  had 
been  closed  and  the  contracts  signed  before 
Chase  could  even  worry  about  it.  He  felt 
unusually  grateful  to  the  girls  on  the  morn- 
ing when  he  wrote  out  a  check  to  each  for 
$1,000  and  sent  them  over  by  messenger. 

Marie  rushed  down  to  the  bank,  at  once, 
but  Wanda  tore  hers  into  bits.  She  didn't 
have  to  be  paid  to  fall  in  love  with  the  most 
wonderful  man  in  the  world. 

That  afternoon  when  she  and  Jim  met, 
he  said  quite  casually  that  since  they  loved 
each  other,  they  might  just  as  well  get  mar- 
ried. 

"Not  so  soon,"  Wanda  objected. 

"But  I've  got  to  go  back  home  and  if  you 
want  to  go  with  me — " 

"Oh,  I'll  go  with  you,"  she  assured  him. 
"All  I  need  is  a  ticket." 

"Darling,  don't  you  want  to  marry  me?" 

"Of  course,  dear.  But  what  more  can  we 
have  ?" 

"Well,  all  I  mean  is — you  wouldn't  be 


Continued  from  page  37 

them.  Marie  was  still  playing  the  game. 
Because  Ben  liked  old  songs,  they  had  sat 
home  night  after  night  singing  and  play- 
ing. And  because  he  still  insisted  he  was 
an  old-fashioned  man,  she  planned  an  old- 
fashioned  party  for  him  with  cakes,  which 
her  tiny  hands  were  supposed  to  have 
baked,  candy  from  an  old  recipe  of  hers, 
plenty  of  games  such  as  they  played  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  sweet  waltzes  instead  of 
jazz.  She  was  hot  on  the  trail  of  that 
emerald. 

In  the  afternoon  an  unexpected  visitor 
made  her  appearance.  The  lady  introduced 
herself  as  Mrs.  Thomas. 

"I  want  you  to  stop  letting  that  man 
make  a  fool  of  himself,"  she  explained 
briefly.  "I've  heard  everything.  He  gave 
you  three  thousand  dollars,  didn't  he?" 

"Gave  me  what  ?" 

"Some  silly  bet  you  made." 

"He  didn't  give  me  a  nickel." 

"He  wrote  me  that  he  did — bragged 
about  it." 

"Mrs.  Thomas,"  Marie  assured  her,  "he 
hasn't  done  anything  but  take  up  space 


"He's  rich,  handsome  and  generous  to  a  fault!"   Marie  (Lilyan  Tashman) 
gives  Wanda  (Kay  Francis)  a  brief  course  in  the  mining  of  precious  metals 
— otherwise  known  as  gold  digging.    But  it's  all  right — the  girls  have 
hearts  of  gold  beneath  their  smooth  exteriors.' 


happy  out  there  unless  you  were  married. 
You  wouldn't  have  a  friend  in  town." 
"I  wouldn't  care." 

"You  would.  But  what's  the  difference, 
dear  ?  You  must  have  some  reason  for  ob- 
jecting— " 

Wanda  could  not  look  at  him  when  she 
answered : 

"I  haven't  lived  the  prettiest  life  in  the 
world." 

"Now  that  that's  off  your  chest,  we'll 
go  out  and  get  the  ring!" 

"There's  just  one  other  small  item.  I 
am  already  married,"  she  said  quite  low. 

It  was  difficult  to  say,  but  now  that  she 
had  said  it,  she  wondered  how  she  could 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  keep  it  a  secret. 
Jim  was,  as  always,  understanding  and 
helpful.  Did  she  think  she  was  the  only 
one  who  had  ever  entered  into  a  foolish 
marriage?  Now  she  could  remedy  all  that. 
He  made  her  promise  that  she  could  call 
Alex  at  once  and  arrange  for  a  divorce. 


The  day  of  Thomas'  birthday  party  (for 
Marie  would  not  have  it  that  he  go  back 
home  without  a  real  old-fashioned  party) 
the  girls  had  a  few  surprises  in  store  for 


here.  He  hasn't  even  taken  me  to  the  flea 
circus." 

"Sounds  like  Ben,"  Mrs.  Thomas  con- 
ceded. 

"Look  here !"  Marie  stated.    "You  could 
have  cured  him." 
"How  ?" 

"If  you  cared,  you  could  find  a  way.  But 
you  probably  don't." 

That  was  all  the  encouragement  Mrs. 
Thomas  needed  to  admit  that  in  spite  of 
the  papers,  her  divorce  action,  and  every- 
thing she  had  said  against  him,  she  was 
still  in  love  with  her  husband.  Marie  urged 
her  on,  always  sympathizing  with  her  and 
blaming  Ben  Thomas  for  not  appreciating 
the  right  kind  of  wife. 

"Listen,"  said  Marie,  thinking  of  that 
gorgeous  emerald  that  she  was  dying  to 
get,  "if  we  could  get  him  to  spend  some 
real  money  just  once — even  though  it  was 
on  some  other  woman — it  would  make  a 
different  man  of  him.  It's  like  taking  that 
first  plunge  into  cold  water." 

By  this  time  the  two  had  sat  down  cosily 
together,  and  Marie  outlined  her  plan. 

The  next  day  she  and  Thomas  went  to 
luncheon.     She  led  the  way  back,  quite 


SCREENLAND 


innocently,  of  course,  past  a  jewelry  shop. 
She  stopped  to  look  at  the  window  display 
and  managed  to  get  him  to  enter  the  place 
quite  against  his  will.  She  asked  about 
the  emerald  ring  which,  the  salesman  told 
her,  was  only  seven  thousand  dollars. 

"Seven  thousand  dollars!"  Thomas  re- 
peated. "That  amount  on  a  good  first  mort- 
gage at  eight  per  cent,  interest  would  bring 
in  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  year. 
That's  what  it  would  cost  you  to  wear  that 
ring." 

At  that  point  they  heard  a  woman's 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  counter. 

"Let  me  look  at  that  ring  again.  I'll 
take  it.    And  this  necklace." 

"The  name  ?"    The  salesman  inquired. 

"Mrs.  Benjamin  Thomas — Murray  Hill 
Hotel." 

"Not  the  Benjamin  Thomas!"  the  clerk 
exclaimed. 

"I  guess  everybody's  heard  of  Benjamin 
Thomas,"  the  shrill  voice  continued.  "But 
what  everybody  hasn't  heard  is  how  stingy 
he  is." 

"Is  that  woman  your  wife?"  Marie 
whispered  to  Thomas. 

"I  wouldn't  even  have  had  a  wedding 
ring,"  the  woman  went  on  relentlessly,  "if 
it  hadn't  been  left  him  by  his  mother.  In 
all  his  life  Ben  Thomas  never  spent  a  dime 
he  didn't  have  to." 

"Imagine  talking  that  way  to  a  perfect 
stranger — a  clerk,"  Marie  said  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Where  are  those  emerald  rings?" 
Thomas  roared  at  the  clerk.  "Let  me  have 
them — and  anything  else  this  girl  wants. 
And  let's  see  some  pearls  too." 

Marie  chose  the  best,  and  Thomas  in- 
structed the  clerk  to  send  them  to  his 
hotel. 

"I'll  give  them  to  you  to-night  at  the 
party,"  he  told  her. 


The  party  was  well  under  way.  Wanda 
and  Jim  had  had  a  long  talk.  She  told 
him  that  Alex,  her  husband,  had  been  to 
see  her,  and  she  had  arranged  for  him  to 
give  her  the  divorce. 

The  guest  of  honor  arrived  late  with  all 
the  jewels  he  had  bought  earlier  in  the 
day.  His  response  to  Marie's  announce- 
ment that-  it  would  be  a  real  old-fashioned 
party  was  that  he  was  sick  of  Virginia 
reels,  parlor  games,  and  old-fashioned 
songs.    He  wanted  jazz  and  a  wild  time. 

It  would  have  been  a  perfect  party  if 
not  for  Alex.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
Wanda  when  she  had  casually  mentioned 
the  party,  that  he  would  turn  up.  He  had 
come  obviously  to  see  what  kind  of  a  man 
Jim  was.  She  tried  to  keep  him  away 
from  Jim,  but  during  the  course  of  the 
evening  Alex  managed  to  corner  Jim  alone. 

"You're  coming  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,"  he  lied. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Jim 
asked  impatiently.  "She  wants  to  divorce 
you." 

"On  what  grounds?  I've  done  nothing. 
I'm  afraid  that  I  should  "be  the  one  to  get 
the  divorce." 

"All  right,  then.  If  that's  all  you  have 
to  say — " 

"And  I  shall  name  you  as  co-respon- 
dent," Alex  added,  with  a  mocking  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

"You  can't  do  that !"  ' 

"Perhaps  not.    But  I  could  try." 

"You're  mad !" 

"I   might  be  reasonable — if  you  know 
what  I  mean." 
Jim  knew  perfectly. 

"How  much  will  it  cost  me?"  he  asked. 
"Say — ten  thousand." 
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"And  suppose  I  were  to  say  never  mind 
the  divorce?"  Jim  inquired,  even  though 
he  knew  it  was  useless  to  ask. 

"Still  ten  thousand.  I  need  money,  and 
you  need  respectability.  It's  a  fair  ex- 
change. I  could  do  you  a  lot  of  damage, 
divorce  or  no  divorce." 

Jim  wrote  out  a  check  and  handed  it  to 
Alex,  but  he  could  not  resist  giving  him  a 
parting  blow  which  made  him  stagger  out 
of  the  room. 

Wanda  found  him  in  the  room  where  he 
had  had  the  interesting  interview  with 
Alex. 

"Jim,  what  is  it?"  she  asked  excitedly. 
"Everything,"  he  replied,  with  incredible 
calmness.    "It  worked  like  a  charm." 
"What  did?" 

"They  don't  come  cleverer  than  you. 
You've  got  them  all  stopped." 

"What  did  Alex  say  to  you?" 

"Said  and  took  plenty.  You'll  get  five 
thousand  out  of  the  little  deal." 

"He  blackmailed  you?" 

"That's  an  ugly  word,  dear.  Just  a  little 
hold-up.  But  maybe  you  won't  split  it. 
Maybe  you're  so  close,  it  doesn't  matter 
who  has  it." 

"Jim,  you  must  listen.  I  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about — " 

"Never  mind.  Good-bye.  I  wish  you 
luck  for  your  next  venture." 

Even  if  he  had  not  left  her  then,  she 
could  not  have  spoken.  She  was  stunned. 
How  could  it  be  possible  that  he  believed 
such  a  thing  of  her?  She  never  wanted 
to  see  him  again.    It  was  horrible ! 

That  night  she  thought  of  one  thing  only. 
Somehow — some  way — she  had  to  get 
$10,000  to  pay  Jim.  That  she  had  to  do. 
First,  she  would  go  to  Alex.  He  wouldn't 
put  a  thing  like  that  over  successfully  if 


she  knew  about  it.    She  hit  upon  a  plan. 

Next  day  at  Alex's  apartment,  she  found 
that  this  would  not  be  so  easy.  In  his 
absence  a  young  girl  came  to  the  door  and 
asked  who  was  calling. 

"Tell  him  Wanda.    I  must  see  him." 

"Oh,  Cousin  Wanda!"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed. "Come  right  in.  He's  out  now, 
but  you  can  wait.  I  have  so  wanted  to 
meet  you.  He's  mentioned  you  often.  I'm 
his  wife." 

Wanda  saw  that  this  innocent  creature 
could  not  be  part  of  all  his  plans.  From 
what  the  girl  said,  Wanda  realized  that 
she  knew  nothing  about  him  and  that  he 
had  evidently  been  kind  to  her  so  far. 
Wanda  couldn't  bring  herself  to  tell  this 
girl  the  truth.  But — that  ten  thousand ! 
She  must  get  it  somehow. 

Wanda  and  Marie  talked  the  situation 
over  and  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was 
only  one  way  to  raise  the  money.  They 
would  auction  off  all  their  clothes,  furs  and 
jewels  to  "the  girls" — gentle  little  golden 
girls  who  loved  nice  things — and  could 
afford  to  buy  them. 

The  next  day  Wanda  and  Marie  called 
on  Jim  and  Thomas  at  their  hotel. 

"The  money  I  stole  from  you,"  Wanda 
said  to  Jim,  handing  him  $10,000  in  cash. 
Jim  stood  there  shamefaced. 

"Wanda,  I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "But  why 
give  it  back  ?" 

"Just  the  mood  I'm  in,"  she  said  bitterly. 
"My  moods  are  funny  that  way.  Some- 
times I  steal  and  sometimes  I  give  it  back. 
But  blackmail  merely  bored  me.  It's  be- 
neath me.  It's  too  soft.  And  besides,  I'm 
through  with  my  husband." 

"Don't  call  him  your  husband,"  said  Jim. 
"I  happen  to  know  better.  I  happen  to 
know  you've  got  a  divorce.    And  now  you 


know  it — you  didn't  know  before.  I'm 
convinced  of  that — and  I've  been  a  fool 
ever  to  doubt  you." 

Meanwhile  Thomas  was  confronting 
Marie.  "Do  you  figure  to  keep  all  that 
jewelry?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"I  will  unless  you  promise  to  give  them 
to  Mrs.  Thomas,"  Marie  told  him. 

"But  you  see,  Marie — " 

"You'd  better  promise,  or  I  keep  them !" 

"I  promise,"  he  said  meekly. 

"All  right,  Daisy."  Marie  opened  the 
door  and  admitted  the  woman  who  had  a 
few  days  ago  said  so  many  mean  things 
about  Benjamin  Thomas  in  court. 

"Why,  Daisy!"  Thomas  exclaimed. 
"How  did  you  get  here?" 

"Never  mind.  Are  these  for  me,  Ben- 
jamin?" she  said,  fingering- the  jewels  that 
Marie  had  put  on  the  table. 

"For  you,  my  love." 

"There's  one  ring  here  that  I  care  noth- 
ing about/'  She  picked  up  the  emerald 
and  gave  it  to  Marie.  "Perhaps  you  can 
use  this." 

"And  by  the  way,"  Thomas  said  casually, 
"let  me  write  out  a  check  for  that  $3,000 
I  owe  you." 

With  the  ring  and  the  check,  Marie 
started  towards  the  door.  She  looked 
back  to  see  if  Wanda  was  coming,  but  she 
seemed  to  be  comfortable  enough  in  Jim's 
arms. 

"The  torture  you  put  me  through," 
Wanda  was  saying. 

"I  was  jealous  of  him.  I'd  have  be- 
lieved anything." 

"I'll  never  forgive  you,  but  I  can't  live 
without  you,"  she  said. 

"Honest,  Daisy,"  Benjamin  Thomas  was 
protesting  as  Marie  opened  the  door,  "it's 
always   been  you — honest,  Daisy !" 


He's  No  "Orchid  Man!' 
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the  aristocratic  Lithuanian.  From  the  low- 
liest prop  boy  to  the  most  important  direc- 
tor every  one  in  the  studio  seems  eager 
and  anxious  to  help  make  a  success  of  pic- 
tures or  scenes  in  which  Lebedeff  appears. 

Now  they  have  their  chance,  as  has  he, 
because  for  the  first  time  he  is  making  a 
picture  in  which  he  plays  the  featured  role. 
The  story,  moreover,  is  based  on  actual  ex- 
periences in  his  own  life  during  the  war. 

His  producing  company,  Radio  Pictures, 
has  been  generous  in  doing  its  bit  to  make 
a  success  of  Lebedeff's  real  motion  picture 
debut.  Bill  LeBaron  held  the  script  for  six 
months,  but  when  he  finally  decided  that 
here  was,  in  the  man's  own  career,  a  splen- 
did vehicle  for  Lebedeff  the  actor,  he  went 
the  whole  way. 

For  director,  Richard  Boleslavsky  was 
selected.  Possibly  because  he.  like  the 
star,  has  a  Slavic  ancestry  and  would  be 
more  understanding  than  would  an  Anglo- 
Saxon.  His  association  with  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre,  with  Max  Reinhardt,  the 
German  stage  genius ;  and  his  successful 
direction  in  New  York  of  the  outstanding 
musical  hits,  "The  Three  Musketeers"  and 
"The  Vagabond  King,"  unquestionably  also 
influenced  LeBaron. 

The  women  in  Ivan's  film  are  Betty 
Compson,  Genevieve  Tobin,  Ilka  Chase, 
and  Rita  Le  Roy,  truly  a  pulchritudinous 
quartette.  The  male  players  supporting 
Lebedeff  are  Purnell  Pratt.  Edward  Mar- 
tindale  and  Arthur  Edward  Carewe.  For- 
midable competition  for  a  star,  yet  of  the 
latter's  own  choosing.  He  would,  had  it 
been  possible,  risked  even  greater  names 
in  his  support.  He  feels  as  Lionel  Bar- 
rymore   did,    confronted   with   a  similar 


Ivan  Lebedeff  knows  how  to 
wear  a  military  uniform. 
And  why  not,  after  having 
served  with  distinction  as  an 
officer  in  the  late  Czar's 
Dragoons?  Have  you  seen 
him  in  "The  Cay  Diplomat"? 


situation  in  one  of  his  recent  pictures: 
"I  want  the  most  competent,  capable 
actors  playing  with  me.  If  they  try  to 
steal  my  best  scenes  there  is  the  greater 
incentive  on  my  part  to  outdo  myself  and 
prevent  them.  It  is  the  most  inspiring 
sort  of  competition  and  should  make  any 
player  work  that  much  harder  for  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  the  picture." 

Considering  Lebedeff's  susceptibility  to 
the  attractiveness  of  women  in  reel  or  real 
life  it  was  morally  certain  the  feminine 
players  in  his  first  picture  would  be  char- 
acterized by  good  looks  and  mentality. 
They  have  both  and  he  is  glad. 

"I  am  fortunate  and  realize  it.  But  then 
I  have  always  felt  since  I  first  came  to 
America — and  I  am  not  saying  this  for 
effect  but  because  I  honestly  think  it — • 
that  American  women  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world.  I  think  I  can  say  that 
advisedly,  because  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  a  great  many  stunning  women 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  I  do 
feel  this,  and  most  observant  men  will 
agree,  that  the  American  man  concen- 
trates too  much  on  the  making  of  money 
and  neglects  other  things  equally  worth- 
while. In  doing  this,  possibly  rendered 
necessary'  by  the  demands  made  on  him 
by  his  wife,  he  is  apt  to  delegate  to  other 
men  the  so-called  social  and  mental  phases. 
It  is  slight  wonder  so  many  American 
society  women  seek  the  companionship  of 
younger  men  possessed  of  certain  social 
graces.  It  is  little  surprise  that  so  many 
marriages  consequently  fail.  Yet  I  confess 
I  do  not  know  what  to  offer  as  a  solution, 
when  one  figures  the  wife's  monetary  de- 
mands and  the  necessity  for  meeting  these 
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demands.  It  is  beyond  a  mere  European's 
ability  to  solve,  especially  as  mine  is  so 
characteristically  a  continental  viewpoint. 

"The  possibly  understandable  tendency 
to  dismiss  me  as  a  poseur  and  dilettante — 
as  'just  another  motion  picture  actor  who 
probably  should  be  behind  a  counter  sell- 
ing dry  goods,'  amuses  me,  as  I  have  said 
before.  I  think  back  on  the  thrilling,  es- 
sentially masculine  life  which  I  have  led 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914.  My 
many  encounters  with  death  on  and  off  the 
battle  field  would  seem  to  justify  what 
slight  egotism  I  have  about  having  'done 
my  bit.'  " 

Certainly  Ivan  Lebedeff's  career  entitles 
him  to  that  vanity,  if  vanity  it  be,  of  be- 
ing more  than  just  a  motion  picture  actor. 
As  proof  of  his  bravery  and  achievements 
he  possesses  St.  George  Crosses  of  the  4th, 
3rd,  2nd,  and  1st  classes,  and  was  pro- 
moted for  distinguished  service  and  audac- 
ity to  the  first  officer's  rank,  for  which 
there  is  no  equivalent  in  our  army.  One 
of  his  most  amazing  exploits  was  the 
capture  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  of  the 
German  general,  von  Fabarius.  The  lat- 
ter was  in  his  manor  headquarters  at  the 
village  of  Nevel,  in  the  Pinsk  marsh  dis- 
trict, afterward  the  scene  of  von  Hinden- 
burg's  annihilation  of  the  Russian  army. 
Lebedeff  with  his  few  companions  killed 
the  sentries,  cut  the  telephone  wires  and 
surprised  the  German  general  and  his 
staff  at  dinner.  They  were  convoyed  back 
to  the  Russian  headquarters  and  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  exploit  was  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  a  war  filled  with 
daredevil  deeds.  For  this  Lebedeff,  who 
was  then  only  21  years  old,  received  the 
following  honors:  Knight  of  St.  George, 
4th  class ;  St.  George  Golden  Sword,  St. 
Anna,  4th  and  3rd  class ;  St.  Stanislaus, 
3rd  and  2nd  class,  and  St.  Vladimir,  4th 
class.  He  was  also  promoted  to  a  first 
lieutenant-captaincy.  That  same  year, 
1915,  the  hero  was  wounded,  poisoned  by 
gas,  and  was  made  personal  aide-de-camp 
to  Admiral  Vessiolkin,  the  latter  aide  to 
the  czar. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  thrills  ex- 
perienced by  Lebedeff.  There  is  scant 
wonder  that  he  has  an  amused  air  of  tol- 
erance for  those  scoffers  who  think  of 
him  as  an  orchid,  merely  an  actor  who 
belongs  not  at  all  in  a  so-called  man's 
world.  For  a  matter  of  fact,  the  good 
looking,  suave,  polished  Ivan  Lebedeff  has 
lived  a  fuller  and  more  heroic  life  than 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  his  carp- 
ing critics.  Yet  he  is  curiously  modest 
about  it  all. 

That  he  ultimately  found  his  way  to  the 
screen  in  America  seems  incredible.  He 
was  intended  for  the  Russian  diplomatic 
corps,  but  the  world  war  and  the  subse- 
quent Bolshevik  revolution  changed  his 
plans  as  completely  as  they  did  those  of 
countless  men  and  women  placed  even 
higher  in  the  social  world  than  was  Ivan 
Lebedeff.  His  father  was  privy  councilor 
to  the  empire.  The  son  was  educated  by 
private  tutors,  graduated  from  the  high 
school  with  a  medal  in  history  and  litera- 
ture, a  graduate  from  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  took  honors,. and  at- 
tended the  Imperial  Lyceum  of  Alexander 
the  First.  In  the  latter  institution  he 
trained  for  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1914 
Ivan  was  enrolled  in  the  Corps  of  Pages 
of  the  Emperor,  a  privileged  high  military 
school  for  future  diplomats  and  guard  of- 
ficers. It  was  here  one  morning  in  the 
summer  of  '14  that  the  usually  meticulously 
prompt  professor,  arriving  late,  curtly  dis- 
missed the  class  with :  "The  war  has 
broken  ;  there  will  be  no  more  schooling ; 
you  must  all  enlist." 

They  did.  Ivan  immediately  joined  the 
3rd  Regiment  of  Dragoons  at  the  front. 
His  career  and  bravery  brought  several  of 


Billie  Dove  and  Charles  Star- 
rett.    No,  Rollo,  they're  only 
dancing,  and  it's  only  a  pic- 
ture— "The  Age  for  Love." 


the  decorations  mentioned  above  and  pro- 
motion to  a  second  lieutenancy  after  pass- 
ing special  examinations  at  the  Czar's 
cavalry  school  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Lebedeff's  career  in  the  next  two  years 
included  his  appointment  as  commander 
of  the  district  around  Vilcovo,  on  the 
Black  Sea  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Danube 
and  passing  examinations  in  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Military  Academy  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  St.  Petersburg.  Lie  left  the 
latter  city  for  the  front  in  May,  1917,  and 
has  never  seen  the  capital  since.  The 
revolution  had  broken.  Joining  a  flying 
corps  at  Ismail.  Roumania,  the  youthful 
hero  was  wounded  again,  this  time  the 
bullet  passing  entirely  through  his  body. 
His  resignation  from  the  army  followed 
because  of  his  disability.  Yet  he  was  far 
from  through  with  an  active  life.  By  the 
end  of  1918  he  had  accepted  the  civil  posi- 
tion of  aide  to  Colonel  Essauloff,  "Food 
Dictator"  of  Odessa.  Then  came  a  suc- 
cession of  occupations  of  that  city.  First 
the  Bolsheviks  came ;  after  that  the  Ger- 
man-Austrian and  then  the  allied  invasion. 
Under  the  latter  Ivan  was  appointed  food 
commissar.  Evacuation  of  Odessa  by  the 
allies  brought  back  the  Bolsheviks.  Three 
times  the  Lithuanian,  ex-czarist  officer  was 
arrested.  The  last  time  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  He  escaped  to  the  French 
cruiser,  Touareg,  but  later  returned  to  the 
city  in  August,  1919,  when  Odessa  was  re- 
captured by  the  allies.  He  entered  with 
twenty  men  and  again  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  It  was  fitting  that  this  should 
mark  the  end  of  his  military  career.  He 
left  the  service  finally  after  Odessa  had 
once  more  been  reclaimed. 

But  his  adventures  were  not  at  an  end, 
merely  shifted  from  a  military  setting  to 
civilian  life.  A  hectic  struggle  for  exist- 
ence followed.  Sometimes  he  was  suc- 
cessful ;  other  times  he  starved.  His  wand- 
erings took  him  to  many  countries  and 
many  cities.  Constantinople  knew  him  for 
a  period  as  a  broker  in  antiques  and  art 
objects.  Then  Vienna,  because  he  had  a 
scbeme  with  which  to  make  a  fortune  on 
the  Viennese  Bourse.  It  didn't  work  out. 
Frankfort,  Milan,  Amsterdam,  Paris, 
Zurich — all  knew  him  in  turn  trying  his 
hand  at  anything  that  would  provide  food 
and  shelter.  Ultimately  this  modern  Jason 
in  search  of  another  golden  fleece  arrived 
in  Berlin.  It  was  predestined  because  the 
German  capital  was  to  see  the  start  of  his 
movie  career.  And,,  unless  one  be  a  fatal- 
ist, only  then  by  the  merest  chance — be- 
cause a  stranger  had  stumbled  against  him 
in  boarding  an  autobus  and  Lebedeff  had, 
quite  humanly,  stared  fixedly  at  the  non- 
apologizing  stranger. 


He  had  never  thought  of  the  movies  as  a 
career  but  years  before  he  had  had  stage 
ambitions.  This  was  partly  due  to  his 
meeting  Davidoff,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  Russian  dramatists  and  actors,  at 
his  uncle's  house.  Realizing  the  value  of 
presence  and  a  dramatic  delivery  the  young 
Ivan  saw  in  the  visitor's  help  additional 
assets  for  his  diplomatic  career.  The 
actor-dramatist,  however,  insisted  that  Ivan 
had  such  marked  ability  that  he  should 
adopt  the  stage  as  a  career.  The  boy  was 
interested  and  not  only  studied  hard  under 
the  older  man  but  attended  whenever  pos- 
sible all  worth-while  stage  presentations. 
But  in  the  end  he  gave  up  the  idea  and  de- 
voted himself  to  preparing  for  the  world 
of  diplomacy. 

On  the  day  years  later  when  the  en- 
counter on  the  Berlin  autobus  occurred  and 
Lebedeff  stared  his  resentment  at  the  awk- 
ward stranger  who  had  bumped  into  him, 
the  latter  returned  his  stare.  Finally  he 
drew  a  card  from  his  pocket,  presented  it 
and  murmured :  "If  you  are  interested  in 
acting  in  motion  pictures,  look  me  up." 

The  card  bore  the  name  of  Arthur  Rob- 
inson, of  the  famed  Ufa  company.  Lebe- 
deff did  look  him  up  and  was  cast  for  a 
small  role  in  "King  Friederich,"  then 
being  shot.  Other  pictures  and  parts  fol- 
lowed. 

From  Berlin  the  restless  Ivan  went  to 
Paris.  There  he  played  in  several  pic- 
tures. But  he  decided  he  wanted  to  go  to 
America.  To  think  was  to  act.  He  booked 
passage  and  arrived  in  New  York.  On  his 
second  day  in  the  new,  unknown  country 
he  met  Bob  Chanler,  the  ex-lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  artist,  dilettante  and 
ex-husband  of  Lina  Cavalieri,  the  former 
grand  opera  star.  Through  Chanler  and 
John  Colton,  co-author  of  "Rain,"  came  an 
opportunity  to  play  in  "The  Shanghai 
Gesture"  with  Florence  Reed  and  Mary 
Duncan.  Had  he  done  so  he  unquestion- 
ably would  have  become  established  on  the 
speaking  stage  because  the  production 
made  theatrical  history  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  Instead  a  casual  meeting  with 
David  Wark  Griffith  brought  a  personal 
contract  and  his  appearance  in  the  ill- 
fated  "Sorrows  of  Satan"  as  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  M'enjou's,  equally  devilish  secre- 
tary. Unfortunately  for  Lebedeff — possi- 
bly for  the  fans  also — most  of  his  scenes 
were  left  on  the  cutting-room  floor.  That 
was  his  American  debut.  Seeing  Menjou 
and  Lebedeff,  the  men  who  so  much  sug- 
gest each  other,  in  the  same  picture  would 
have  been  interesting,  but  the  fates  decreed 
otherwise. 

His  career  in  motion  pictures  since  then 
has  been  not  at  all  spectacular  although 
his  acting  and  personality  have  intrigued 
some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  industry. 
After  severing  relationships  with  Griffith, 
largely  because  of  the  latter's  departing 
from  Famous  Players  after  the  "Sorrows  of 
Satan"  debacle,  Lebedeff  was  with  Cecil 
DeMille  for  a  long  time  during  the  latter's 
tenancy  of  the  Pathe  lot  in  Culver  City. 
He  came  near  playing  with  John  Gilbert  in 
"The  Cossacks,"  but  the  fact  that  Nils 
Asther  was  under  contract  prevented  that. 
Moreover,  Lebedeff  was  astute  enough  to 
insist  upon  a  contract  calling  for  two  suc- 
cessive strong  roles.  Metro  would  not 
agree.  The  Lithuanian  was  wise  beyond 
his  years,  realizing  that  two  good  pictures 
can  make  an  actor. 

Henry  King  was  so  impressed  with  the 
actor  that  he  established  a  precedent  by 
putting  him  under  his  personal  manage- 
ment. Pictures  for  Inspiration  and  Fox 
filled  the  interval  between  the  DeMille  en- 
gagement and  his  arrival  on  the  R.K.O. 
lot.  "Street  Girl"  with  Betty  Compson,  his 
present  leading  woman,  was  his  initial 
LeBaron  picture.  Now  featured  player  in 
his  own  picture  with  stardom  not  far  off ! 
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through  with  the  naivete  of  an  adolescent. 
Carried  out  of  a  burning  Mexican  village 
during  a  revolution,  on  the  back  of  a 
Marine  and  aged  seven  at  the  time,  his 
mother  brought  him  back  to  the  States, 
put  him  in  school  and  returned  to  his 
father  in  Mexico  City. 

Bill  grew  up  hating  schools.  From 
seven  to  eighteen  life  was  one  boarding 
school  after  another.  His  hatred  of  them 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  he  mixes  his 
nominative  and  objective  pronouns  with  a 
cheerful  disregard  of  grammatical  correct- 
ness.   But  no  one  minds — Bill,  least  of  all. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  go  on  the 
stage?"    I  asked  brilliantly. 

"It  was  what  I  had  always  wanted  to  do 
and  when  you  want  a  thing  bad  enough, 
you  just  do  it.  When  I  was  ten  or  twelve 
I  wanted  to  be  a  clown.  As  I  grew  older, 
clowns  lost  something  of  their  glamor  and 
it  didn't  seem  dignified  to  be  tumbling 
around.  But  the  need  for  expression  per- 
sisted. That  explains  it  as  well  as  any- 
thing, I  suppose." 

His  father  was  president  of  a  large  bank 
in  Mexico  City,  so  Bill  has  never  known 
hardship  in  the  actual  sense  of  the  word. 
Once  he  took  a  house  on  the  Riviera  and 
overspent  his  allowance.  Rather  than 
write  home  for  the  additional  funds  that 
would  have  been  forthcoming,  he  went  to 
work  singing  in  a  cabaret. 

His  first  picture  was  "Tarnished  Lady," 
with  Tallulah  Bankhead.  After  seeing  it 
he  became  discouraged  with  pictures  and 
decided  to  stick  to  the  stage.  Coming 
West  to  visit  friends  and  relatives,  he  had 
no  thought  of  a  re-entry  into  pictures  and 
engaged  neither  a  publicity  agent  nor  busi- 
ness manager.  An  agent  saw  him  on  the 
street  one  day,  decided  Bill  would  be  a 
good  bet,  and  started  on  a  round  of  the 
studios  looking  for  an  opening  for  him. 
The  first  studio  happened  to  be  Fox  and 
the  tour  ended  there.    They  signed  him. 

I He  lives  at  Malibu,  thinks  Hollywood 
is  a  sort  of  Arcadia,  that  everyone  you 
I  meet  is  a  friend,  and  that  the  world  was 
made  yesterday.  He  has  looks,  talent,  and 
breeding — but  so  have  a  lot  of  other  juve- 
niles. But  Bill  has  two  other  qualities 
most  of  them  lack :  enthusiasm  and  charm. 
Looking  at  him  today,  one  cannot  help  but 
i  wonder  what  he  will  be  like  in  a  year  or 
two  when  the  bloom  has  been  rubbed  off. 

Regardless  of  that,  however,  Bill  as  he 
is  now  should  be  the  answer  to  a  lot  of 
i      maidens'  prayers. 

Another  hot  number  is  Donald  Dillaway, 
who  has  probably  the  most  arresting  per- 
;  sonality  of  any  of  the  new  juveniles.  He 
accepts  introduction?  with  a  grin  and  two 
minutes  later  you're  chatting  as  though  you 
had  known  him  a  lifetime.  Nothing  mat- 
ters much  to  Don  except  laughs. 

Like  all  these  others,  he  comes  to  films 
with  a  stage  background.  His  work  in  the 
j  latter  medium  includes  appearances  in 
"House  Party,"  "Fast  Life,"  (in  which 
company  were  also  Chester  Morris  and 
Claudette  Colbert — all  three  comparatively 
unknown  at  the  time),  "Courage,"  "Flight," 
"Still  Waters,"  "The  Backslapper,"  "The 
j  Naked  Man,"  and  two  productions  with 
Otis  Skinner. 

It  was  the  latter  gentleman  who  was  in- 
Ji     strumental  in  getting  him  out  here  and  who 
was  also  indirectly  responsible  for  the  con- 
I     tract  he  signed  for  "Cimarron." 

While  under  contract  to  Radio  for  that 
picture,  he  was  loaned  to  M-G-M  for  the 
part  ^opposite  Dorothy  Jordan  in  "Min  and 
Bill."  Following  that,  he  made  a  couple 
of  shorts  for  Pathe,  a  small  part  in 
"Cimarron"  and  then   landed  a  contract 


with  another  studio.  Since  then,  he  has 
made  "Body  and  Soul,"  "Young  As  You 
Feel,"  and  recently  completed  "Gallagher" 
and  "Men  In  Her  Life"  for  Columbia 
Studios. 

His  conversation  is  whimsically  humor- 
ous and  there  is  one  thing  that  sets  him 
apart  from  all  other  juveniles:  he  makes 
no  pretense  of  being  a  "home-body." 

"When  I'm  working  on  a  picture,  I'm 
naturally  tired  when  I  get  home  and  gen- 
erally stay  in  and  study  the  next  day's 
lines.  But  when  I'm  not  working,  don't 
ever  picture  me  at  home  in  front  of  an 
open  fireplace  with  a  book  in  my  hand  wait- 
ing for  a  photographer  to  happen  along. 
I'd  go  crazy  if  I  sat  in  night  after  night. 
I  like  people  around  me  and  the  more 
amusing  they  are,  the  more  I  like  them." 

After  ransacking  high  schools  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  the  dressing 
rooms  of  the  other  studios,  in  their  search 
for  someone  to  play  the  male  lead  in  'Are 
These  Our  Children?"  Radio  found  Eric 
Linden. 

Eric  is  twenty-one,  five  feet  nine,  weighs 
140  pounds,  has  a  shock  of  wavy  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes.  His  father  disap- 
peared when  he  was  about  thirteen — Eric, 
I  mean,  not  the  father — and  hasn't  been 
heard  from  since.  But  he  probably  will  be 
as  soon  as  Eric's  picture  is  shown. 

Mrs.  Linden  supported  herself  and  Eric 
as  best  she  could  and  Eric  swept  through 
school  so  rapidly  he  was  the  youngest 
student  entered  at  Columbia  University. 
He  spent  two  years  there  and  then  went 
on  the  stage — the  Theatre  Guild. 

Asked  how  he  got  the  job,  Eric  ex- 
plained, "Oh,  I  just  went  in  and  was  the 
charming,  unsophisticated  little  boy,  and 
the  directors  tweaked  my  ears  and  patted 


my  head  and  gave  me  a  job." 

Two  years  were  spent  with  the  Theatre 
Guild  and  then  he  branched  out  into  more 
commercial  fields  of  acting.  "One  Way 
Street,"  "Flight,"  and  "Buckaroo"  followed 
each  other,  capped  by  a  season  with  the 
Berkshire  Players  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
and  a  season  with  an  English  repertoire 
company  in  Paris.  Back  in  New  York,  he 
hit  stride  again  with  "Hilda  Cassidy"  and 
"Reunion."  Between  stage  engagements 
he  did  a  lot  of  work  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  playing  the  juve- 
nile in  most  of  the  plays  presented  over 
the  radio. 

In  Hollywood  he  lives  modestly  in  a 
small  apartment,  and  his  mother  has  just 
come  out  to  visit  him. 

Curiously  enough,  he  does  not  think  "it's 
all  too,  too  wonderful,"  saying  that  he 
much  prefers  the  stage  but  that  there's 
more  money  in  pictures. 

His  ambition  is  to  write.  He  has  au- 
thored three  plays  and  innumerable  short 
stories.  "The  only  thing  that  seems  won- 
derful to  me,"  he  finished,  "is  the  fact  that 
I've  at  least  got  my  foot  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  ladder.  I'm  beginning  to  be  known 
— a  little ;  I'm  only  twenty-one,  and  I've 
still  got  practically  a  lifetime  ahead  of  me 
in  which  to  do  the  things  I  want!" 

And,  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  this  young 
man  will  come  pretty  near  doing  the  things 
he  wants. 

You  well  may  ask,  "What  of  Paramount 
during  all  this  ?" 

Well,  Paramount  got  busy  and  signed  up 
Tom  Douglas.  Tom  is  one  of  the  best 
juveniles  the  legitimate  stage  has  produced 
in  a  long,  long  time.  He  went  to  England 
shortly  after  his  stage  career  started  and 
proceeded  to  star  there  in  "Merton  of  the 


Killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.    Dorothy  Jordan  demonstrates  the  two- 
in-one  economical  wrap  idea.    The  coat  of  this  summer  ermine  fur  cre- 
ation snaps  on  to  the  top,  making  it  a  dressy  afternoon  wrap — while  the 
short  jacket  alone  is  pour  le  sport. 
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Movies,"  "An  American  Tragedy,"  "Young 
Woodley"  and  a  number  of  other  plays. 
Then  he  got  homesick,  returned  to  New 
York  and  played  with  Dorothy  Gish  in 
"Young  Love."  Afterwards,  in  the  west 
coast  productions  of  "Fata  Morgana"  with 
Elsie  Ferguson,  and  "Ghosts"  with  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell. 

He  was  forthwith  signed  for  the  juvenile 
lead  with  John  Barrymore  in  "Svengali." 
Mr.  Douglas,  having  been  a  star,  had  his 
own  ideas  of  how  things  should  be  done. 
So  did  Mr.  Barrymore  and  Archie  Mayo, 
the  director.  Mr.  Douglas  took  sick  and 
as  "the  show  must  go  on,"  Bramwell 
Fletcher  replaced  him.  Then  Paramount 
coaxed  Tom  into  putting  his  signature  on 
the  dotted  line.  His  first  of  them  is  "The 
Road  to  Reno,"  followed  by  "The  Man  I 
Killed." 


The  last  of  this  septet  is  Robert  Young, 
whom  M-G-M  have  recently  placed  under 
contract.  Born  February  22,  1907.  Dur- 
ing his  boyhood,  he  sold  newspapers, 
worked  in  drug  stores  and  cleaning  estab- 
lishments to  get  money  to  pay  for  his 
schooling.  Later,  he  was  press  man  on  a 
newspaper.  His  biography  lists  his  "Ath- 
letic and  other  achievements"  as  "Yell 
Leader,  Dramatic." 

Leaving  school,  he  cast  his  fortunes  with 
the  Pasadena  Community  Playhouse  and 
appeared  in  a  number  of  their  productions. 
Then  he  went  on  a  fifteen  week  coast  tour 
with  a  theatrical  company.  Returning  to 
Pasadena,  he  appeared  in  forty  produc- 
tions during  the  next  five  years. 

He  has  a  Scotty,  reads  biographies,  his 
favorite  pictures  are  "Outward  Bound" 
and  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front." 


He  has  a  serious  nature  but  doesn't  like 
serious  parts  and  thinks  love  scenes  are 
silly  because  they  never  sound  real. 

His  first  appearance  on  the  screen  was 
in  "The  Black  Camel"  and  later  he  played 
the  part  of  Helen  Hayes'  grown  son  in 
"Lullabye,"  giving  an  admirable  perform- 
ance. 

But,  somehow,  despite  his  undisputed 
ability  he  just  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
calibre  of  which  screen  favorites  are  made. 

Whether  he  is  or  not,  you're  sure,  among 
the  foregoing,  to  find  someone  to  satisfy 
that  inner  romantic  urge — someone  whose 
picture  will  look  well  in  that  frame  on  your 
dresser. 

All  of  which  just  goes  to  prove  there 
is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that  old  song 
Marie  Dressier  used  to  sing,  called : 
"Heaven  will  protect  the  woiking  goil!" 


Oriental  instinct).  Even  when  their  busi- 
ness brings  them  into  intimate  touch  with 
her,  she  neither  blocks  nor  assists  their  ef- 
forts. 

For  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  photograph 
her  for  she  spends  much  time  in  the  sun 
and  air  building  her  strength,  and  often 
wears  a  light-colored  evening  gown  over 
several  shades  of  sunburn.  She  shrugs  and 
leaves  photography  to  the  camera  men. 
That  is  their  business — hers  is  acting !  She 
continues  to  expose  her  skin  to  the  sun. 

She  prefers  her  hair  to  be  arranged 
simply,  severely  brushed  back  from  her 
face.  Her  real  wish  is  to  cut  it  off  into  a 
mannish  shingle,  but  the  studio  officials  are 
firm  against  this.  So  she  sits  with  a  little 
tolerant,  one-sided  smile  and  allows  the 
hair-dresser  to  coax  her  hair  into  the  fa- 
mous Garbo  swirl  or  the  soft  curls  of 
Romance.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  be 
her  hair-dresser,  for  she  goes  in  the  ocean 
once  and  often  twice  a  day  and  the  salt 
water  does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  one's 
hair.  However,  that  is  the  hair-dresser's 
business — hers  is  acting !  She  continues  to 
swim  for  her  health. 

Disliking  elaborate  or  extremely  dainty 
clothes,  she  will,  when  it  is  necessary  for 
her  to  be  exquisitely  gowned,  stand  pa- 
tiently while  that  talented  Adrian  designs 
the  most  ravishing  garments,  but  in  which 
she  displays  not  one  single  spark  of  in- 
terest. Clothes  are  Adrian's  business — hers 
is  acting ! 

Then  she  will  wear  what  she  does  not 
dislike  too  much  with  a  casual  grace  that 
is  paradoxically  enchanting.  To  watch 
Garbo  move  through  a  picture  is  like 
watching  a  slow  dance.  Too  tall,  without 
one  perfect  feature,  she  creates  an  illusion 
of  loveliness,  of  liquid,  flowing,  co-ordi- 
nated movement  that  is  sheer  delight  to 
witness. 

A  something  of  the  unusual,  that  strange, 
mesmerizing,  heady  fascination  of  the  un- 
known, the  unfamiliar,  is  her  appropriate 
background.  It  is  both  young  and  old — 
really  ageless.  It  is  what  Rider  Haggard 
was  trying  to  say  when  he  wrote  "She." 

Garbo  is  not  a  woman — she  is  Woman! 
Sex,  to  her,  is  not  merely  a  twentieth 
century  vulgarity,  but  an  ancient  fire  of 
the  spirit  of  humanity,  beating  at  the  walls 
of  imprisoning  flesh  to  find  its  way  to  im- 
mortality. 

She  makes  one  think  in  terms  of  cen- 
turies, aeons. 

There  is  a  sweep,  a  magnificence,  an  es- 
cape from  pettiness  in  her  presence.  She 
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does  not  like  smallness  in  anything.  The 
dainty,  delicate  articles  that  women  usually 
adore,  Garbo  passes  by  without  a  second 
glance.  She  likes  large,  heavy,  handsome 
things — heavy  furniture,  massive  effects  at 
every  point.  Big  pens  and  enormous  pen- 
cils intrigue  her. 

In  one  picture  she  used  an  exquisite  pair 
of  small  pearl-handled  opera  glasses.  The 
director  gave  them  to  her  at  the  end  of 
the  production.  But  she  laid  them  down 
disinterestedly,  saying,  "Thank  you,  no. 
I  do  not  like  the  funny  little  things."  She 
would  probably  have  been  delighted  had 
they  been  a  large  pair  of  binoculars — 
heavy,  leather-cased  field  glasses,  through 
which  she  could  look  out  for  miles. 

Garbo  takes  the  large  view  of  every- 


thing and  this  enables  her  to  see  ahead 
from  cause  to  effect — to  calculate,  almost 
instantly,  the  result  of  a  given  line  of  ac- 
tion. This  is  not  logic  or  reason,  but  with 
her  large  vision  she  actually  sees  the  other 
end  of  the  matter.  This  has  protected  her 
health,  her  personality  and  her  bank  ac- 
count. The  Hollywood  racketeers  have 
learned  to  let  her  alone. 

Another  and  not  so  profitable  side  of 
this  ability  to  take  life  in  at  a  glance,  is 
that  she  must  struggle  with  a  most  de- 
pressing sense  of  futility.  Regarding  the 
world,  she  sees  so  much  movement,  effort, 
striving — for  what? 

At  such  time  life  seems  utterly  mean- 
ingless— people  seem  like  small  animals 
pacing  back  and  forth,  forth  and  back  in 
the  cages  of  their  own  little  lives.  Some- 
times this  feeling  comes  flooding  over  her, 
enveloping  her  like  a  fog  that  will  not  lift 
for  weeks.  Then  she  is  moody  and  sad, 
friendless  and  wanting  no  friends.  Then 
there  is  solace  in  walking,  walking,  walk- 
ing insatiably,  madly,  monotonously,  as 
though  she  felt  that  if  she  could  only  walk 
long  enough  and  far  enough  she  might 
find  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  life.  She 
walks  for  hours  and  miles  along  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  Pacific. 

But  the  ocean  always  reflects  her  own 
thoughts ;  torment  and  unrest  in  one  mood 
— again,  its  calm  impenetrable  depths  speak 
a  kindred  tongue  to  the  voice  in  her  heart. 
Sometimes  there  is  rhythm  and  grace  in 
the  ceaseless  beating  of  the  waves  on  the 
shore — again  there  is  only  futility,  and  the 
irritating,  monotonous  questioning  of  a 
child  as  the  sea  pounds  feebly  at  the  land. 

Garbo  loves  the  sea.  And  what  more 
natural  than  that  she  should  seek  under- 
standing there?  Pier  more  immediate  an- 
cestors were  seafaring  men  whose  women 
learned  to  watch  the  horizon  where  brine 
meets  blue,  and  wait,  wait,  wait  for  the 
return  of  ships.  No  wonder  she  is  some- 
what at  peace  when  she  leaves  the  arti- 
ficiality of  life  in  the  picture  world  of 
make-believe  and  wanders  along  the  sandy 
shore,  silently  communing  with  those  things 
that  are  fundamentally  real  and  familiar 
to  her. 

For  the  other  edge  of  that  vast,  salty 
reach  of  the  Pacific  touches  the  Orient, 
where  Garbo  longs  to  travel.  She  thinks 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  have  "such 
strange  faces"  and  she  wonders  what  is 
back  of  them ! 

Thus  the  soul  of  Garbo  has  circled  the 
world ! 
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was  a  frost,  so  with  only  forty  cents 
to  her  name  she  quit,  bought  a  two-bit  sun- 
dae and  went  back  to  the  employment  of- 
fice. ...       ,.  , 

This  time  she  got  a  job  in  a  little  no- 
tions store  at  seventeen  a  week.  Four 
weeks  were  enough  of  that.  She  tried  her 
hand  as  a  bookkeeper  to  a  secondhand 
clothes  dealer,  as  a  stenographer,  a  nurse- 
maid, and  as  a  governess.  Then  she  met 
Mabel  Wagner  Schank,  a  well-known 
Chautauqua  entertainer,  who  offered  the 
first  opportunity  to  become  associated  with 
things  theatrical,  a  childhood  desire  of 
Lola's.  But  first  there  was  the  problem 
of  ending  her  Simpson  College  days.  The 
j oiliest  way  was  to  cut  up  until  the  dean 
would  urge  her  departure.  Gay,  inde- 
pendent Lola  chose  that  way. 

Touring  the  Chautauqua  circuit,  playing 
the  piano  and  singing,  she  got  her  intro- 
duction to  voice  culture  and  stage  deport- 
ment to  the  tune  of  forty  dollars  a  week. 
She  was  not  satisfied  with  the  sticks,  how- 
ever, being  Broadway  bent.  Gus  Edwards 
is  known  for  his  theatrical  discoveries,  so 
Lola,  a  perfect  stranger,  wrote  him  that 
she  was  coming  to  New  York  to  be  his  next 
protegee.  She  borrowed  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, informed  her  sister  Leota  that  hence- 
forth they  were  The  Lane  Sisters,  dancing 
and  singing  team,  and  proceeded  under  full 
steam  to  the  Big  City.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  luck  of  the  Irish,  and  it  was  no 
time  at  all  before  The  Lane  Sisters  were 
doing  their  stuff  in  Gus  Edwards'  "Ritz- 
Carlton  Revue."  They  next  decorated  the 
chorus  of  the  "Greenwich  Village  Follies," 
danced  in  Helen  Morgan's  night  club,  and 
then  toured  the  Orpheum  circuit  as  the 
featured  performers  in  Gus  Edwards'  act. 

Lola  was  always  the  business  manager 
for  the  team.  "I  meant  business  when  I 
went  into  the  offices  of  the  booking  agents 
and  managers,"  she  says,  "and  they  knew 
it  wasn't  monkey  business.  I  had  perfect 
trust  in  our  ability  and  evidently  that  gave 
them  confidence  in  us."  She  worked  their 
vaudeville  salary  up  to  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week. 

A  Broadway  show  was  her  next  step, 
and  she  became  leading  lady  for  George 
Jessel  in  "The  War  Song."  The  Shuberts 
had  a  show  slated  for  her  to  follow  that, 
but  Ben  Stoloff,  Fox  director,  happened  to 
be  searching  for  a  leading  lady  for  the 
first  Fox  talkie,  "Speakeasy."  He  saw 
Lola  in  "The  War  Song,"  realized  that 
she  had  a  voice  as  well  as  grand  looks, 
and  so  she  was  given  a  Fox  contract. 

She  was  featured  in  the  first  "Fox-Mov- 
ietone Follies,"  and  her  haunting  blues 
voice  put  her  over  in  musicals  with  a  bang. 
For  the  past  year  she  has  been  free-lancing. 
When  she  was  making  only  fifteen  dollars 
a  week,  she  saved  five,  lived  on  five,  and 
sent  five  home  to  her  mother.  She  is  now 
educating  two  of  her  younger  sisters. 
Last  year  she  made  her  first  visit  back  to 
Indianola,  going  via  plane  to  give  a  bene- 
fit performance  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
the  Methodist  Church.  She  recalls  with  a 
chuckle  how  she  once  danced  the  Charles- 
ton in  front  of  the  church  to  express  her 
independence,  and  claims  that  she  was  the 
only  female  child  ever  to  be  whipped  in  an 
Indianola  school  with  a  rubber  hose! 

Lew's  Hollywood  hit  came  with  much 
more  of  a  bang  than  did  Lola's.  He  was 
never  on  the  stage  and  got  into  pictures 
by  dancing  with  a  pretty  lady  at  a  Roose- 
velt tea  dance!  He  did  not  know  that 
she  was  Lily  Damita  or  that  Ivan  Kahn, 
actors'  agent,  was  watching  them.  A  six 
months'  contract  at  Pathe  was  engineered 
by  Kahn.    There  Lew,  along  with  Carole 


Lombard,  Marian  Marsh,  Jeanette  Loff, 
and  Stanley  Smith,  was  overlooked.  All 
of  them,  diamonds  in  the  rough,  were  given 
walking  papers.  But  Paul  Bern  saw  pos- 
sibilities in  Lew  and  got  him  the  role  of 
the  adolescent  lover  in  Garbo's  "The  Kiss," 
his  first  real  screen  part. 

"I  never  had  a  cent  until  recently,"  Lew 
told  me  as  we  talked  over  his  past  and 
his  plans  for  the  future.  He  was  born  in 
Minneapolis,  but  when  his  parents  were 
divorced  he  moved  to  San  Diego,  where 
his  mother  and  step-father  now  live.  His 
own  father,  a  court  reporter,  still  resides  in 
Minneapolis  and  proudly  treasures  all 
clippings  of  Lew. 

This  domestic  upheaval  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  Lew's  childhood.  He  finally  en- 
tered the  University  of  Arizona,  and  was 
pledged  to  one  of  the  best  fraternities, 
Kappa  Sigma.  "But  I  hate  even  to  men- 
tion that  I  went  there,"  he  says,  "because 
it  was  for  so  short  a  time."  Like  Lola 
he  could  not  stand  the  restraints  of  con- 
ventional, small-town  life,  so  he  utilized 
his  skill  as  a  banjo  player  and  his  croon- 
ing voice  to  get  jobs  in  various  Mexican  re- 
sorts just  across  the  border,  where  a  hand- 
some young  American  is  a  prime  orchestra 
attraction. 

Thrown  in  with  all  sorts,  the  kind  who 
haunt  these  drinking  and  gambling  places, 
Lew  led  a  care-free,  merry  existence.  The 
tawdriness  palled  and  he  came  to  Los  An- 
geles, much  in  the  mood  of  Merton.  "I 
dreamt  continually  of  being  discovered  by 
some  famous  movie  beauty,"  he  admits. 
"Preferably  by  Garbo."  (With  whom, 
strangely  enough,  he  did  play  his  first 
role!)  "It  is  not  true  that  I  met  picture 
people  in  Mexico  who  promised  me  film 
jobs.  When  I  came  to  Hollywood  I  didn't 
know  a  soul  in  the  studios,  no  one  on  the 
inside  at  all." 

Because  Mertons  must  eat,  Lew 
strummed  his  banjo  at  the  Beverly-Wil- 
shire  Hotel,  The  Plantation,  and  the  Co- 
coanut  Grove.  Seeing  the  stars  dance  by 
only  intensified  his  desire  to  be  one  of  them. 
But  even  the  opportunity  of  getting  near 
them  gave  him  no  entree.  He  quit  orches- 
tra work,  intending  to  try  as  an  extra  so 
long  as  no  one  cared  to  discover  him.  He 
was  reduced  to  living  on  peanuts  for  a  few 
days.  Fortnuately,  Ivan  Kahn  chose  to 
wave  the  magic  wand. 

"But  social  contacts  and  pull  have  never 
gotten  me  a  thing,"  Lew  says  today. 
"Mr.  Bern  was  wonderful  to  me  in  getting 
me  some  good  roles,  but  strictly  in  a  de- 
tached business  way.  Why,  I've  never  so 
much  as  been  to  his  home  or  had  dinner 
with  him." 

Neither  Lola  nor  Lew  cares  a  rap  about 
playing  the  social  game  in  Hollywood. 
When  I  asked  him  where  he  went  of  an 
evening  for  his  amusement  he  replied,  "I 
never  go  out !  I  worked  in  night  clubs  and 
hotels  for  three  or  four  years  and  got 
my  fill  of  dancing.  I'll  bet  you  don't  go 
around  interviewing  actors  on  your  day 
off,  do  you?"  Lola  loves  to  dance,  how- 
ever, so  if  the  two  of  them  are  seen  much 
in  society  you'll  know  who's  boss  in  the 
Ayres  family.  "I've  only  been  to  two  pre- 
mieres in  my  life,"  Lew  says,  "and  I  have 
no  intention  of  bucking  the  crowds  to  go  to 
any  more !" 

The  newlyweds  will  not  follow,  one 
gathers,  in  the  social  footsteps  of  Joan  and 
Doug  and  other  young  couples.  Lola  is  no 
clinging  vine,  but  she  doubts  the  sincerity 
of  Hollywood.  Lew  wants  to  live  a  plain, 
ordinary  life,  one  in  which  he  will  not  have 
to  dress  up ! 

He  makes  absolutely  no  effort  to  impress 
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off-screen.  His  garb  for  an  interview  is 
likely  to  be  a  blue  shirt,  open  at  the  neck, 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  a  pair  of  old  brown 
cords.  Most  stars  moan  about  what  a 
nuisance  their  dear  public  is  when  they  are 
sighted  in  the  flesh.  "I  think  all  this  you 
read  of  the  stars  being  mobbed  is  passe 
now,"  Lew  told  me.  "Perhaps  I'm  not 
popular  enough,  but  I  don't  think  the 
younger  players  in  particular  need  fear 
being  torn  limb  from  limb.  Very  few  peo- 
ple recognize  me."  This  may  be  partially 
explained  by  Lew's  disinclination  to  dress 
like  a  movie  star. 

"There  have  been  stories  to  the  effect 
that  I  was  disillusioned  with  Hollywood," 
he  went  on.  "That's  not  so.  My  ideas 
have  changed,  but  I  stall  enjoy  the  work  as 
much  as  ever.  When  I  was  broke  I  planned 
just  what  I  would  do  when  I  began  making 
big  money.  Now  I  realize  that  the  movies 
are  a  business,  just  like  any  other.  Those 
childish,  high-flown  ideas  about  Hollywood 
are  gone.  But  I  hope  to  stay  in  pictures 
another  ten  years  at  least !  And  if  I  don't 
have  any  time  to  do  the  things  I  used  to 
plan — well,  it's  worth  it  to  give  up  a  few 
years  to  all  work  and  no  play  in  order  to 
secure  the  future." 

Before  his  marriage  Lew  worked  for 
seventeen  weeks  straight  through,  with 
only  seven  Sundays  off  in  the  entire  stretch. 
He  didn't  get  a  chance  to  go  to  the  beach 
all  summer,  to  lounge  and  frolic  at  Malibu, 
acquire  a  tan,  or  do  any  of  the  entrancing 
things  you  suppose  a  handsome  young  idol 
does. 

Both  these  youngsters  have  smart  busi- 
ness heads.  "I  know  that  right  now  I  am 
not  as  high  up  as  I  was  a  year  ago,"  Lew 
admits  frankly.  Because  his  name  means  a 
crowd  at  the  box-office,  his  company  has 
been  following  that  old  Hollywood  custom 
of  giving  its  leading  star  just  so-so  stories. 
"I  think  that  'The  Iron  Man'  was  punk; 
'Heaven  on  Earth'  just  average.  'The 
Spirit  of  Notre  Dame'  holds  a  timely  foot- 
ball interest  and  has  a  few  good  gags,  but 
as  a  whole  I  doubt  if  it  will  set  the  world 


The  girl  who's  all  wrapped  up 
in  Chester  Morris  is  Alison 
Lloyd.  Looks  like  Thelma 
Todd?  Well,  she  was  Thelma 
Todd  before  she  changed 
from  comedy  to  dramatic 
roles.  Good  luck,  Thel — er, 
Alison! 


on  fire."  How  many  stars  dare  face  the 
truth  so  ruthlessly?  Not  many,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

Making  the  Notre  Dame  picture  was  a 
new  experience  for  him.  "I  had  never 
played  football,"  he  told  me,  "and  when 
I  started  bucking  that  famous  line — well, 
like  Willie  Shakespeare  I  screwed  my 
courage  to  the  sticking  point !"  This  is 
just  one  little  illustration  to  show  you  his 
gameness.  He  is  a  square-shooting,  fine 
sport  who  asks  only  that  he  be  allowed  to 
live  his  life  as  he  wants.    The  attitude  of 


some  members  of  the  press  puzzles  him. 

"I  always  give  interviews  when  asked  and 
try  to  oblige,"  he  says  in  a  wondering 
tone.  "No  one  used  to  care  what  I 
thought,  and  I  was  not  used  to  remember- 
ing names  when  I  was  introduced.  Now  it 
seems  that  one  fan  writer  has  it  in  for  me 
because  I  failed  to  speak  to  him  a  year  and 
a  half  after  our  one  and  only  meeting.  I 
don't  even  recall  seeing  him  the  second 
time,  but  I'm  told  that's  why  he  slams  me." 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  Lola  said,  "If  I 
ever  marry  I  will  have  my  own  apartment, 
where  I  can  hang  my  coat  on  the  ceiling 
if  I  want  to."  Fortunately,  in  Lew  she  has 
found  a  man  who  also  hates  stiffness  and 
formality.  I  venture  to  say  that  right  now 
his  coat  is  apt  to  be  hung  on  the  ceiling 
right  next  to  hers  ! 

Their  common  interest  in  music  and  as- 
tronomy will  do  much  to  hold  them  to- 
gether. Lola  has  a  piano,  organ,  radio, 
and  victrola.  Lew  can  play  close  harmony 
with  his  banjo.  Both  used  to  earn  their 
living  by  their  singing,  so  the  neighbors 
can  rejoice  that  here  is  a  couple  who  har- 
monize perfectly. 

Her  idea  of  a  good  time  would  be  to  buy 
a  yacht,  don  a  sweater,  white  ducks,  and  a 
pair  of  old  sneakers  and  sail  the  seven 
seas.  His  notion  of  a  vacation  is  to  go 
moose  hunting.  Compromise  number  one 
coming  up ! 

They  both  hope  to  attain  financial  inde- 
pendence, for  whatever  security  they  have 
had  they  have  made  for  themselves.  The 
thought  of  falling  back  into  the  obscurity 
and  moneyless  days  hangs  over  their  heads. 
Fate  has  given  them  a  lucky  break  in  en- 
abling them  to  make  big  money.  They 
intend  doing  all  they  can  to  stay  on  the 
Hollywood  top. 

Let's  hope,  on  our  part,  that  they  will 
stay  together — this  dark  young  hero  and 
blonde  young  heroine  who,  at  twenty-two, 
have  found  true  love  and  success  by  their 
sheer  determination  to  get  up  and  on  in 
the  world. 

Long  love  Lola  and  Lew ! 


Domestic  or  Foreign  Charmers 
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Marjorie  Cateson  belongs  to 
the  willowy  contingent 
among  Hollywood  girls.  She 
skips  rope  with  those  pearls/ 


negro,  at  first  considered  suitable  only 
for  Spanish  versions,  made  such  a  hit  in 
domestic  ones,  that  Fox  offers  her  as  a 
debutante  star.  Lupe  Velez  held  her  own 
without  a  struggle. 

Then  Pathe  brought  Pola  Negri  back 
with  loud  huzzas  from  the  publicity  de- 
partment. Jetta  Goudal,  out  of  work  for 
months,  is  restored  to  grace.  Dolores  Del 
Rio,  likewise  overlooked  for  far  too  long 
a  spell,  is  acquired  for  "The  Dove." 
Lovely  Nora  Gregor,  hitherto  reserved  for 
German  versions  of  Shearer  pictures  at 
M.G.M.,  learns  English  in  six  weeks,  plays 
opposite  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.  in  a  stage 
version  of  "The  Man  in  Possession,"  and 
proves  a  buoyant  success ;  hence  her  pro- 
motion to  American  versions  is  now  in 
order.  Jose  Crespo,  Spanish  actor,  for- 
merly seen  only  in  Spanish  versions,  is 
co-opted  for  domestic  ones.  Yola  D'Avril, 
although  not  under  contract,  gets  parts 
galore.  Emil  Jannings,  we  hear,  has 
learned  English  well  enough  to  attract 
dickerings  for  new  Hollywood  contracts. 

Sweet  Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  once  the  Swed- 
ish darling  of  silents,  whom  a  dreadful  ac- 
cident laid  low  for  so  long,  now  returns 
from  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  finds  herself 
in  the  pleasant  position  of  being  coveted  by 
various  studios.  Anna's  accent  is  pretty 
good  American,  but  she  came  back  from 


Sweden  with  the  desired  foreign  tang, 
clever  girl.  It  can  so  easily  raise  the  ante 
on  contract  terms.  Fern  Andra  left  Amer- 
ica at  5  years  of  age,  was  raised  in  Ger- 
many, made  stage  and  picture  successes 
there,  and  now,  after  a  stage  play  in  Los 
Angeles,  enjoys  film  invitations  against 
the  day  of  her  return  from  a  road  tour. 

Anna  May  Wong,  Chinese  actress,  who 
didn't  stand  a  dime's  worth  of  chance  of 
being  starred  when  she  left  Hollywood, 
went  to  Europe,  won  fame  and  plaudits  on 
both  screen  and  stage  there,  and  returned 
triumphant  to  the  very  studio  that  had 
snubbed  her  when  talkies  came  in — to  star 
in  "The  Daughter  of  the  Dragon,"  to- 
gether with  Sessue  Hayakawa,  who  had 
likewise  dropped  from  sight  in  the  U.S.A. 
Anna  gets  just  ten  times  her  old  salary 
now,  too. 

So  why  wouldn't  our  native  sons  and 
daughters  be  pondering  these  matters? 
The  competition  is  pretty  hefty. 

For  instance,  consider  the  case  of  Con- 
stance Bennett.  Constance,  who  receives 
$5,000  a  day  when  she's  working  or  about 
$12  a  minute.  Is  she  that  much  more  in- 
teresting and  popular  with  the  fans  than, 
say,  Garbo  or  Dietrich?  In  "The  Com- 
mon Law,"  now,  as  an  artist's  model? 
Truth  compels  us  to  say  that  Connie's 
slouch  and  Connie's  figure  generally  do  not 
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lend  themselves  to  our  preconceived  ideas 
of  the  perfections  of  an  artist's  model.  Al- 
most any  of  the  foreign  charmers  would 
have  looked  the  part  as  satisfactorily.  Of 
course  Connie  can  act,  not  a  doubt  about 
it.  And  so  far  the  public  seems  to  prefer 
her  to  any  of  the  foreign  stars  except 
Garbo  and  Dietrich. 

Ruth  Chatterton  has  nothing  to  worry 
about;  no  one  ever  suggests  that  any  for- 
eign charmer  could  have  surpassed  her  in 
any  of  the  roles  she  has  played,  even  when 
she  adopted  a  Swedish  accent  as  the  drudge 
on  one  occasion.  Ann  Harding,  too, 
seems  to  have  made  a  place  all  her  own, 
fortunately  in  pictures  highly  suitable  to 
her  type.  But  Norma  Shearer  in  such 
pictures  as  "Strangers  May  Kiss"  and  "A 
Free  Soul,"  ultra-sophisticated,  is  not  en- 
tirely unassailable.  Norma  is  excellent  but 
she  has  been  doing  the  same  sort  of  story 
for  months,  and  a  change  of  role  would 
help. 

No  danger  of  Marie  Dressier  being 
equalled  by  any  foreign  actress  now  known, 
and  Winnie  Lightner  enjoys  a  niche  safely 
her  own.  Joan  Crawford,  if  they  will  only 
let  her  leave  off  being  a  hectic  "modern 
American  girl,"  is  capable  of  fine  stuff. 
Joan  would  like  to  try  the  sophisticated 
Shearer  type  of  picture ;  in  fact,  she  wants 
to  grow  up. 

That's  another  thing  about  these  foreign 
girls — they  always  give  an  impression  of 
being  grown  up,  comfortably  mature.  The 
flapper  type  has  outlived  our  liking.  Do- 
lores Del  Rio,  at  20,  won  us  in  "Redemp- 
tion"— somehow  we  cannot  imagine  an 
American  girl  giving  us  such  a  perform- 
ance at  least  until  she  is  nearing  30. 

Then,  too,  with  a  few  precious  American 
exceptions,  these  foreigners  seem  so  cul- 


tivated, so  particularly  well-informed. 
They  speak  several  languages.  Garbo 
speaks  Swedish,  German  and  English. 
Elissa  Landi  speaks  several  languages  be- 
sides her  perfect  English.  Even  our 
Chinese  Anna  May  Wong  speaks  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  English  and  Chinese. 
All  the  Spanish  actors  and  actresses  who 
are  making  good  in  English  versions  speak 
beautiful,  cultured  English,  far  better  than 
our  native  quality.  Pola  Negri  is  a  re- 
markable linguist.  This  new,  fascinating 
Lil  Dagover  speaks  Dutch,  German  and 
French ;  and  although  her  English  is  at 
present  a  bit  startling,  it  is  piquant,  not 
ignorant. 

And  Lil  has  a  Russian  husband,  so  she 
probably  speaks  that  language,  too.  She 
is  impudent — and  that's  another  thing. 
These  foreigners  seem  to  manage  to  make 
their  impudence  intriguing. 

Ann  Dvorak,  just  signed  by  Howard 
Hughes,  after  her  splendid  work  in  "Scar- 
face,"  is  to  be  the  lead  in  "Sky  Devils." 
Why  not  an  American  actress  for  that 
role?  Well,  Ann  seemed  more  attractive. 
Besides,  she  has  stood  in  for  Garbo  many  a 
time  and  has  learned  her  trade  through 
playing  extras.  Ann,  too,  speaks  several 
languages,  even  if  she  was  a  mere  extra 
girl  for  so  long. 

Another  interesting  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  that  most  of  our  super-domestic 
charmers  are  married — Ann  Harding, 
Norma  Shearer,  Joan  Crawford,  Ruth 
Chatterton,  Barbara  Stanwyck,  et  al.,  and 
rather  brag  of  their  marital  happiness. 
Most  of  the  foreign  competitors,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  lone  eagles.  Pola  Negri 
is  between  husbands ;  Gregor  is  single ; 
Garbo  is  single,  Elissa  Landi  is  separated 
from  her  husband  by  three  thousand  miles 


of  ocean.  Damita  is  unattached.  Goudal 
is  married,  to  be  sure,  but  gives  no  im- 
pression of  domesticity,  even  in  her  kitchen. 
It  seems  to  me  the  foreigners,  as  a  rule, 
with  Dietrich  as  the  glittering  exception, 
do  far  better  free  of  marital  ties,  whereas 
it  would  seem  that  American  actresses  like 
this  side  of  their  life  settled.  Love  affairs 
inspire  foreigners,  whereas  they  are  apt  to 
curdle  American  girls.  Look  at  Constance 
Bennett,  with  marriage  safely  behind  her, 
fussing  until  she  marries  again.  And  when 
she  has  finally  married  the  Marquis,  I  am 
prepared  to  wager  she  will  do  far  better 
work. 

Samuel  Goldwyn,  who  is  famous  as  a 
picker,  runs  a  great  deal  to  foreign  charm- 
ers— and  is  said  to  be  bringing  us  a  couple 
more  presently. 

In  fact,  the  situation  is  making  a  lot  of 
good  American  picture  actresses  anxious, 
especially  those  just  easing  up  from  the 
ranks.  They  are  wondering  if,  like  Anna 
May  Wong,  it  might  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
sneak  off  to  Europe,  learn  a  few  languages, 
and  come  back  with  a  foreign  name  and  a 
cute  accent  and  start  fresh.  One  thing 
seems  pretty  certain,  girls  with  the  sketchy 
education  of  a  Clara  Bow,  no  matter  how 
pretty  or  appealing,  will  have  a  harder  time 
reaching  stardom  from  now  on.  Most  of 
our  most  glamorous  ones  today  who  are 
holding  their  own  against  the  foreigners 
are  educated,  not  necessarily  with  formal 
educations,  but  replete  with  the  social 
graces,  good  form  and  good  style,  and 
firmly  grounded.  They  may  be  Cinderellas 
financially,  but  not  intellectually.  Even  if 
they  have  to  play  gamin  roles,  they  must  be 
personally  intelligent  and  "aware,"  on  the 
same  principle  that  it  takes  a  highly  sober 
man  to  play  a  drunk  role  convincingly ! 


Between  friends 

. .  and  between  smokes 


When  the  embers  burn  low  in  the  fireplace, 
and  you're  ready  for  that  last  smoke — re- 
fresh your  taste-sense  with  the  cool,  minty 
flavor  of  Beech-Nut  Gum.  No,  it's  not  just 
imagination — Beech-Nut  makes  your  taste- 
sense  keener — makes  each  smoke  taste  like 
the  first  one  of  the  day.  Try  it  yourself  before 
you  light  the  next  one  .  .  .  And  remember 
always,  there  is  no  other  gum  quite  so 
flavorful  as  Beech-Nut. 

Made  by  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co.,  also 
makers  oj  Beech-Nut  Fruit  Drops  and  Mints. 


Peppermint.  Wintergreen  and 
Spearmint  Flavors 
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"I'm  Tired  of  Hollywood,"  Says  Gary  Cooper 

Continued  jrom  page  83 


Paul  Muni,  compelling  char- 
acter actor,  sports  this  scar 
and  a  wicked  leer  to  match  in 
his  portrayal  of  "Scar face," 
the  Generalissimo  of  the  bad, 
bad  gangsters. 


it  is  warm  and — well,  warm.  Men  adore 
it.  They  invariably  sigh  and  ask  what  it 
is.  "Maderas  de  Orient" — (wood  of  the 
Orient) — is  $12.  "Suspiro  de  Granada" — 
(breath  of  Granada) — in  a  package  remi- 
niscent of  a  Spanish  dancer — $30.  There 
is  a  tiny  miniature  of  this  bottle  for  $1.50. 
Myrurgia  has  created  for  Sally  Milgrim 
an  indefinable  elegance  in  an  odor  called 
"Salymil." 

The  cleverest  loose-powder  compact  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time  is  made  by  Len- 
theric.  We  should  be  grateful  to  them  for 
this  invention  for  it  his  an  ingenious  little 
corrugated  roller  that  brings  to  the  sur- 
face just  enough  powder  for  the  moment, 
saving  waste  and  mussiness.  This  is  a 
treasure !  It  may  be  bought  separately  for 
$1.50  or  in  a  delightful  gift  box  which  also 
contains  the  popular  Lentheric  lipstick,  a 
bottle  of  perfume  and  a  silver  and  black 
pocket  perfume  atomizer,  all  for  $10.  Len- 
theric offers  a  Christmas  Dargain  by  reduc- 
ing their  erstwhile  ten  dollar  crystal  box  of 
powder  (which  can  be  used  afterward  for 
cigarettes)  to  $5.  Bottles  of  perfume  to 
match  were  twenty-two  dollars  and  are 
now  priced  at  $12.  The  little  pocket  atom- 
izer may  be  had  in  another  gift  box  with 
an  assortment  of  six  vials  of  perfume  for 
only  $5.  This  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  with  the  fad  of  a 
different  perfume  for  each  time  of  day, 
each  dress,  each  mood. 

Here  is  a  hint !  Lots  of  women  adore 
smelling-salts.  Especially  those  ladies  who 
recall  the  feminine  era  before  we  flaunted 
through  the  brusque  and  practical  age 
from  which  we  are  just  now  emerging, 
sadder  and  wiser,  willing  to  take  refuge 


"I  weighed  only  150  pounds  when  I  left 
Hollywood — and  that's  a  mean  weight  for 
a  guy  who's  six-feet-two.  I  feel  much 
better  now."  And  he  looks  better.  His 
skin  is  tan  and  has  that  out-doorsy  look ; 
his  eyes  are  bright  and  he  has  gained  some 
fifteen  pounds. 

Gary  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
was  Greta  Garbo's  favorite  actor ;  but 
he  didn't  return  the  compliment.  He  said  he 
hasn't  any  favorites.  He  has  met  Garbo, 
and  he  liked  her.  And  he  has  played  with 
Marlene  Dietrich.  But  he  doesn't  think 
they  are  at  all  alike.  "There's  nothing 
mysterious  about  Marlene — she's  a  very 
charming  woman.  I  enjoyed  working  with 
her  in  'Morocco.'  " 

We  asked  Air.  Cooper  about  his  other 
leading  women.  He  thinks  Mary  Brian 
is  the  sweetest  girl  in  pictures — nothing 
serious  here,  though.  According  to  Gary, 
Carole  Lombard  is  lots  of  fun  and  has  a 
grand  sense  of  humor — and  Claudette  Col- 
bert, his  newest  heroine,  is  a  peach  to 
work  with.  Gary  said  he'd  like  to  play 
with  Tallulah  Bankhead  sometime.  (He 
and  Tallulah  have  been  doing  Harlem  and 
the  Broadway  plays  together.  But  they're 
just  good  friends,  that's  all.  We  can't 
seem  to  track  down  any  romances.)  Gary 
has  also  been  seen  with  Katherine  Wil- 
son, Broadway  stage  actress.  (Remem- 
ber she  was  once  reported  engaged  to 
Richard  Barthelmess  ?) 

Question :    Can't  a  fellow  have  dinner 


Beauty  Shopping 

Continued  jrom  page  63 


Vivienne  Osborne's  dark  eyes 
and  "different"  coiffure  add 
to  Paul  Lukas'  distractions  in 
"The  Beloved  Bachelor."  She 
is  a  product  of  the  Broadway 
stage  but  is  now  under  con- 
tract to  Paramount. 


with  a  girl  without  being  rumored  en- 
gaged ?  Answer :  No,  not  when  he's  a 
movie  actor. 

During  his  stay  abroad,  Gary  was  the 
guest  of  Count  and  Countess  Frasso.  This 
past  summer  he  has  been  at  the  Atlantic 
Beach  Club  with  the  latest  in  debutantes. 
He  is  society's  pet  lion  this  season.  How- 
ever, Gary  doesn't  feature  it.  He's  still 
Frank  Cooper,  late  of  Montana. 

Here's  an  incident  which  goes  to  prove 
that  Gary  is  just  a  nice  American  boy  and 
true  to  "his  public!"  We  told  him  of  a 
little  high-school  girl  we  know  who  is  one 
of  his  most  devoted  fans ;  of  the  many  pic- 
tures and  scrap-books  she  cherishes,  and 
her  oft-repeated  cry  that  she  "just  knows 
she'll  meet  him  some  day."  It's  an  old 
story  to  Gary  or  any  other  actor — but  he 
was  interested  and  said  he'd  like  to  meet 
her.    Now,  girls — don't  push ! 

Gary  said  that  he  wants  very  much  to 
make  "A  Farewell  to  Arms."  (Whose 
arms,  Gary?)  And  he'd  like  to  have 
Elissa  Landi  play  opposite  him.  Now 
don't  start  snooping  for  love-interest  here, 
because  Elissa  is  married  and  very  much 
in  love  with  her  husband. 

Gary  saw  Elissa  play  the  feminine  lead 
in  the  stage  production  of  "A  Farewell  to 
Arms,"  and  he  thinks  she's  a  fine  actress. 

We  hope  Gary's  wish  to  do  "A  Farewell 
to  Arms"  is  granted.  But  as  for  his  leav- 
ing Hollywood  for  good — well,  your  guess 
is  as  good  as  ours ! 


behind  plumes  and  ruffles  to  nurse  the 
bruises  of  a  disillusioned  world.  Smelling 
salts  are  smart  today.  A  bottle  may  look 
a  little  embarrassed  on  a  sophisticated 
dressing  table,  but  if  you  look  closer  you 
will  observe  an  air  of  triumph  also.  An 
offering  on  the  altar  of  revived  femininity! 
Grandmother  and  debutante  alike  will  de- 
light in  it  this  Christmas.  Grandmother 
will  remember  when  it  was  ladylike  to 
faint,  and  the  debutante  will  find  that  its 
pungent  fragrance  will  soothe  a  headache, 
comfort  a  "cowd  id  the  head,"  and  give  her 
a  meltingly  feminine  picture  of  herself. 
Yardleys  $1.50. 

For  men,  Lentheric  has  a  gift  set  in  a 
good-looking  box  ($3.)  which  contains,  in 
handsome  uniform  bottles,  powder,  after- 
shave lotion  and  scalp  stimulant.  This  set 
has  a  chic  and  a  gift  value  far  beyond  its 
price. 

Isabey  is  another  house  that  is  putting 
out  a  group  of  perfumes  in  a  single  box 
for  the  holiday  shopper — five  floral  odors 
for  $5.  Isabey  also  offers  a  new  loose- 
powder  compact  whose  tiny  puffs  are  made 
of  real  lamb-skin.  In  several  colors,  green, 
red,  brown,  blue,  and  silver — all  with  black 
accents.  The  double  compact  is  $2. 
Single,  $1.50. 

A  Frenchman  told  me  that  Coty's  Eau 
de  Coty  is  the  cologne  most  widely  used  in 
France.  There  is  something  especially 
satisfying  about  it — refreshing  and  some- 
thing else  besides.  It  is  splendid  for  a 
friction  rub  after  a  bath,  is  a  real  water- 
softener,  and  can  cheer  up  a  sick  room 
amazingly.  Give  it  to  a  shut-in  friend — or 
anybody,  for  that  matter.  Give  yourself  a 
bottle,  you'll  enjoy  it— $1.75,  $4.00,  $7.00. 
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Coty  also  offers  a  Manicure  Travel  Set 
in  bakelite  container  with  liquid  polish, 
polish  solvent,  cuticle  remover,  brush,  and 
accessories  in  a  glass  tube:  $3.50.  They 
also  have  attractive  sets  for  men  priced 
from  $1  to  $5.  And  for  women  the  Coty 
gift  combinations  in  smart  boxes  are  so 
numerous  and  clever  that  space  here  for- 
bids anything  but  price  quotations.  Among 
them  you  will  find  a  delightful  selection 
from  $2  to  $200.  I  was  especially  at- 
tracted by  a  modernistic  bottle  and  separate 
atomizer  held  in  a  lovely  silk-lined  case, 
which  is  their  way  of  presenting  a  wonder- 
ful perfume  called  "L'Aimant,"  which 
means  magnetic.  And  it  is !  This  delight- 
jful  gift  has  been  reduced  from  twenty  dol- 
lars to  $15. 

There  is  another  perfume  that  is  des- 
jtined  to  great  Christmas  popularity — 
jCaron's  "Bellodgia."  It  seems  to  belong 
Ito  young  love,  a  perfect  accompaniment  for 
a  honeymoon.  And  why  not?  Its  very 
name  is  that  of  a  picturesque  little  town  in 
Italy  where  so  many,  many  honeymooners 
go.  Of  course  one  always  feels  secure  in 
buying  the  well-known  "Nuit  de  Noel" 
(Christmas  Night)  in  sizes  from  $16  to 
$450. 

Chanel's  "Magnolia,"  D'Orsay's  "Black 
Amber,"  Lelong's  Parfum  "L,"  Le  Chic  de 
Molyneaux  are  other  perfumes  of  greatest 
luxury. 

Molinelle's  "Gardenia"  is  an  enchanting 
lodeur.  Roger  and  Gallet  present  a  brand 
:new  one — Feu  Follet — "Flame  of  Folly." 
Houbigant's  "Bois  Dormant,"  or  the  latest 
exquisite  creation  of  these  great  artists : 
|!"Etude" — or  any  one  of  the  more  familiar 
jHoubigant  odeurs,  such  as  "Quelques 
jFleurs,"  are  gifts  of  rare  good  taste — and 
l|sweetest  smell ! 

|  Guerlain's  three  popular  scents — "Shali- 
mar,"  "Lin,"  and  "L'Heure  Bleue"  make 
igrand  gifts. 

i  For  your  Bohemian  or  exotic  friends 
there  are  many  ingenious  perfume  burners. 
Some  of  them  have  the  little  pockets  where 
jyou  touch  a  match  to  the  perfume;  others 
iprovide  an  electric  bulb  upon  which  you 
drop  perfume  and  the  warmth  of  the  light 
releases  the  odor.  No  doubt  you  have 
iheard  before  that  perfumes  are  made  for 
skin  and  not  for  fabrics.  The  warmth  of 
flesh  brings  out  the  best  qualities  of  the 
fine  ones.  Powder  sprays  for  the  bath- 
room may  be  had  for  as  little  as  $1.98. 
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WHY (T) CHANG ED-TO-MAKLBORO  CONTEST 
Charles  Swartz,  New  York  City 


An  antiseptic  soap  manufacturer  re- 
cently advised  me  that  human  hands  carry 
more  than  twenty  different  disease  germs. 
This  made  me  realize  that  the  friendly,  "Have 
a  cigarette"  entailed  an  exchange  of  germs  in  a 
big  way,  unless  the  pack  contained  Marlboros. 

TlPS  DOWN  packing  eliminates 
this  hazard!  I  switched  to  Marlboros  on  learn- 
ing they  carried  Health  Insurance. 


. . .  55%  more 
in  safety  and 
enjoyment  at 
only  5  cents 
more  in  price 


MARLBORO 

Imukas  foisK  ticjanfti 


That's  a  new  and  diverting  idea — I  like  it ! 

While  perfumes  make  lovely  gifts,  any 
well-chosen  present  leaves  its  perfume  in 
the  memory  of  the  recipient,  binds  friend- 
ships, and  best  of  all,  releases  your  own 
power  to  express  beauty.  Every  gift  is  a 
part  of  your  heart.  I  am  so  happy  to 
make  these  shopping  suggestions  to  you, 
not  only  to  save  you  time,  but  to  prevent 


your  rushing  around  at  the  last  minute 
and  getting  over-tired.  My,  how  fatigue 
takes  toll  of  your  looks !  So  shop  early 
and  with  the  least  possible  effort ;  save 
your  energy  and  looks  for  people  and 
parties.  May  you  have  the  merriest  of 
Christmasses !  Whether  you  give  or  re- 
ceive much  or  little  really  depends  on  your 
attitude  toward  giving. 


tell  her.  So,  having  been  places  with  dash- 
ing college  co-eds  and  other  movie  charm- 
ers, I  was  especially  interested  to  see  how 
the  Pride  of  the  Pomares  would  act  "on 
the  loose." 

On  our  first  date,  Anita  proved  to  be  the 
,  nost  perfectly  poised  young  thing  I've  ever 
ieen  out  with.  We  went  to  the  Blossom 
Room  at  the  Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
You  can  imagine  what  a  kick  it  was  to 
scoop  the  town.  It's  a  pleasure  to  bask 
even  in  reflected  glory ! 

Everyone  recognizes  Anita  immediately. 
Most  movie  blondes  are  beautiful  only  by 
,'race  of  tricky  cameramen.  But  Our  Mod- 
rn  Maiden  makes  even  hard-boiled  cynics 
>elieve  in  miracles  when  they  meet  her  off- 
screen. Five  feet  four  inches  of  super- 
ative  feminine  charm !  The  hero  of 
Broadway  Melody"  was  absolutely  right 
.vhen  he  said  that  "Nature  patterned  her 
md  when  she  was  done — she  was  all  the 
sweet  things  rolled  into  one." 
At  the  Roosevelt  that  night  she  wore  a 


The  "No-Date"  Girl 

Continued  from  page  26 

clinging  black  satin  evening  gown.  We 
had  a  ringside  table  and  made  ourselves 
quite  conspicuous  by  neither  smoking  nor 
drinking.  Anita's  not  that  type  of  blonde ! 
As  for  her  skill  on  the  dance  floor — well, 
everytime  I'm  seen  dancing  with  tears  in 
my  eyes  it's  all  because  the  girl  in  my  arms 
isn't  Knock-'Em-Cold  Page.  She  tangoes 
divinely. 

Dumb?  In  the  delectable  flesh  she's  no- 
body's fool.  Simple  ?  Yeh — like  a  fox ! 
Heaven  knows  she  embarrassed  my  sister, 
who  goes  to  Stanford,  when  we've  worked 
out  those  question-and-answer  problems 
that  run  in  various  magazines  to  test  your 
knowledge.  There's'  nothing  low  about 
Anita's  I.  Q. 

On  her  first  appearance  sans  the  family, 
she  failed  to  "kick  over  the  traces"  or  act 
like  the  proverbial  runaway  convent  girl. 
We  danced  until  two  a.  m.  and  then  went 
straight  home  where  her  mother  led  us  out 
to  the  kitchen  to  forage  in  the  frigidaire. 
Even  eating'  out  of  the  ice-box  is  romantic 


when  it's  Anita  who's  rummaging  with 
you ! 

In  comparing  her  with  other  girls,  I've 
come  across  several  individual  traits.  She 
has  lots  of  them  beat  for  looks  and  wit. 
You've  probably  discovered  how  rare  a 
sense  of  humor  is  in  a  beauty.  Anita  is 
as  interesting  to  talk  to  as  she  is  to  look 
at. 

She  doesn't  care  much  for  bridge  and 
she  never  eats  candy.  So  you  don't  have  to 
brush  up  on  contract  or  present  five  pound 
boxes  of  chocolates. 

Take  sheet  music  when  you  go  calling. 
I  remember  when  her  singing  voice  was 
weak  and  her  ukelele  manipulating  sad. 
With  instruction  and  much  practice  she 
has  become  an  alluring  songstress.  She 
can  render  your  favorite  tunes  in  sweeter- 
than-sweet  style.  This  morning  I  spent 
three  hours  with  her  looking  through  fan 
mail.  When  I  left  she  was  mastering  the 
uke  accompaniment  to  a  new  Broadway 
melody. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND 
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SCREENLAND 


.  ivluct  women  have  tee/z 
IwpZny  fin..  a  NEW 


improve 
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AYBELLINE 


clash  Bcautijicr,  that  .  .  . 

.  .  .  does  not  smart  the  eyes  if  acci- 
dentally gotten  into  them  .  .  . 

.  .  .is  perfectly  tear-proof  and  will 
not  run  or  smear  .  .  . 

.  .  .  applies  more  evenly  and  smoothly 
with  greater  ease  .  .  . 

.  .  .  contains  hcncfictal  oils  tlxat  tend 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  lashes 
and  keep  them  soft  and  glossy .  .  . 

.  .  .  removes  easily  with  soap  and 
water  or  with  cold  cream. 

Regardless  of  your  past  experience  with  eyelash 
darkeners,  go  to  your  toilet  goods  counter  and  pur- 
chase a  package  of  the  new  solid  form  Mayhelline. 
Absolutely  harmless.  You  will  he  amazed  and 
delighted  with  the  results.  15i — Blaek  or  Brown. 

For  lOi  ani  coupon  hclow  wc  will  send  Purse 
•  Size  for  trial. 


tiijclasJi  0icauUfier 

CLIP  

Maybelline  Co.,  5900-26  Ridge  Ave.,  Chicago 
10^  enclosed.  Send  me  a  Purse  Size  package 
of  the  new  Maybelline.  □  Black  □  Brown. 

h[amc  
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She  likes  to  read  romantic  stories. 
Doubtless  she  takes  her  book  romances 
more  seriously  than  other  girls  because  she 
has  not  dated  so  much.  If  you  can  hit  a 
golf  ball  without  losing  your  temper,  she'll 
challenge  you  to  a  couple  of  rounds.  She 
plays  almost  every  day.  Swimming  is  a 
professed  hobby,  but  I've  never  seen  her 
go  very  near  the  water  when  we've  been  at 
the  beach. 

Acting  has  so  engrossed  her  that  she  has 
few  girl  friends.  Carmen  Novarro  (Ra- 
mon's sister)  and  one  or  two  girls  who  go 
to  college  are  her  only  feminine  intimates. 
She  prefers  her  parents'  company. 

I  have  never  known  a  girl  who  insists 
upon  such  strict  hours  for  sleep  as  Anita 
does.  When  she  makes  a  date  she  "sleeps 
up"  before  and  afterwards.  Her  gorgeous 
complexion  and  shadowless  eyes  prove  that 
will-power  pays.  She's  always  prepared 
for  a  close-up. 

Dates  with  her  are  fun  because  she  en- 
ters so  wholeheartedly  into  things.  One 
week-end  my  sister  was  down  from  Stan- 
ford and  Anita  loaned  her  a  complete  eve- 
ning outfit  because  my  sister  had  not  ex- 
pected to  double-date  with  us  for  a  formal 


dance.  We  went  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment so  Anita  and  my  sister  water-waved 
each  other's  hair  an  hour  before  we  started. 

Funny  things  often  happen.  One  eve- 
ning when  we  had  gone  to  a  hotel  to  dance 
a  stout  man  stopped  at  our  table.  Slightly 
under  the  weather,  he  made  an  elaborate 
bow  and  said,  "You're  Miss  Page,  aren't 
you  ?" 

Being  reassured  that  indeed  she  was,  he 
carefully  remarked,  "Well,  I  always  did 
say  the  most  beautiful  things  in  life  were 
the  simplest,  and  you  certainly  are  beau- 
tiful!" 

Whereupon  Anita  immediately  replied, 
"I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  imply  that  I'm 
simple !"  ' 

The  poor  man  beat  a  hasty  retreat  when 
he  realized  that  his  carefully  worded  com- 
pliment might  be  misinterpreted. 

For  a  perfect  date,  try  Anita  Page.  This 
morning  her  mother  said  the  'phone  calls 
were  driving  her  crazy.  Some  of  the  long- 
patient  swains  must  have  heard  about  that 
brand  new  date  book. 

If  the  picture  boys  cut  me  out,  I'll  still 
have  some  grand  memories ! 


Dorothy  Lee,  peppy  little  comedienne,  is  the  incentive  for  some  heroic 
tackling  and  line  bucking  in  Joe  E.  Brown's  football  picture,  "Local  Boy 

Makes  Good." 


"Worrier"  Robinson 

Continued  from  page  27 


Guild's  outstanding  satellite,  that  he  is  the 
co-author  of  the  successful  stage  play  and 
picture,  "Kibitzer,"  that  he  has  a  classical 
understanding  of  half  a  dozen  languages, 
and  that  he  honestly  does  know  more  about 
music  than  nine-tenths  of  the  occupants  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House's  diamond 
horseshoe. 

Robinson  sits  with  the  executives  and 
worries.  "But  is  my  doing  that  really  in 
character?"  and  "Maybe  we  ought  to  have 
another  sequence  showing  the  man  when 
he  was  younger,"  and  "Maybe,"  and 
"Shouldn't  we,"  and  "Do  you  think,"  until 
the  executives  swear  to  him  that  the  story 
is  perfect,  fool-proof,  and  all  right. 

Having  been  so  heartily  assured  of  the 
extra  fine  quality  of  his  new  story,  Rob- 


inson decides  to  change  it.  Nothing  will 
do  but  for  the  star  to  recite  to  Warner, 
Zanuck,  ct  hi.,  his  new  speeches,  rewritten, 
as  he  says,  "slightly"  from  the  original. 
This  is  practically  true,  the  original  is 
only  "slightly"  discernible. 

On  delivering  these  speeches  he  has  re- 
written he  will  pause  mid-line  to  enquire, 
"Do  you  think  that's  too  weak?" 

"No,"  Warner  may  answer. 

"Well,"  says  Robinson,  "the  girl  in  the 
cafe  thought  so." 

"What!"  says  the  boss  of  the  company, 
"have  you  been  reciting  our  story  to  wait- 
resses again?" 

"Now,  now,"  says  Eddie,  "those  people 
know  the  audience  reaction ;  they're  not  as 
close  to  che  story  as  we  are.    She  repre- 
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sents  the  average  movie-goer,  she — " 

"I  know,"  says  Warner,  "I  know,  you've 
said  it  all  before." 

With  the  script  changed  to  suit  him, 
casting  commences.  While  Mervyn  Lp 
Roy,  who  directed  "Little  Caesar"  and 
"Five  Star  Final,"  shoots  dozens  of  screen 
tests  of  players,  Edward  G.  stands  next 
to  him.  Of  course  a  star  isn't  supposed 
to  have  any  say  in  the  casting  of  his  pic- 
ture, and  of  course  Robinson  doesn't  in- 
fluence LeRoy,  of  course,  of  course,  of 
course — but  you  get  the  general  idea  if  you 
ever  watch  Robinson's  face  during  a  cam- 
era test. 

With  the  characters  chosen,  comes  the 
time  for  Robinson  to  select  his  wardrobe. 
This,  to  him,  is  a  ritual.  He  scours  the 
town  for  second-hand  clothes.  In  "Little 
Caesar"  he  got  the  brown  derby  by  offer- 
ing a  stranger  ten  dollars  for  it.  He  had 
merely  seen  the  man  wearing  it  in  the 
street  and  had  made  him  the  offer. 

He  will  wear  his  clothes  on  the  lot,  long 
before  the  picture  has  begun,  and  walk  into 
successive  offices,  asking,  demanding,  of 
the  occupants  their  opinions  of  his  ward- 
robe. No  one  can  call  Robinson  the  Wor- 
rier a  snob.  He  wants  advice,  and  takes  it. 
For  "Little  Caesar"  he  wanted  to  wear  a 
checkered  suit,  but  Hal  Wallis,  the  pro- 
duction supervisor,  thought  that  check- 
ered suits  as  trade-marks  of  cheap  sports 
had  been  overdone.  It  was  a  characteris- 
tic that  had  been  made  commonplace  by 
repetition.  There  was  no  checkered  suit 
in  "Little  Caesar." 

When  the  time  comes  for  Director  Le- 
Roy to  assemble  his  technical  men,  such  as 
first  and  second  cameramen,  the  person  in 
charge  of  set  detail,  the  assistant  director, 
and  the  dozen  odd  experts  who  go  into  the 
unsung  portion  of  the  production,  Robin- 
son helps  along — by  worrying. 

He  will  follow  LeRoy  around  for  days, 
with  "What  record  has  this  man?"  and 
"Just  because  he  photographed  a  comedy 
is  no  reason  he  can  photograph  a  melo- 


drama," and  various  other  pertinent  re- 
marks. 

Robinson  is  no  selfish  worrier.  Gener- 
ously, he  worries  about  everyone  and 
everything,  just  as  long  as  it  is  related  to 
his  picture.  Costumes  are  his  strong 
forte,  and  usually  the  cast  submits  to  his 
pleading  and  permits  him  to  select  clothes 
for  all  of  them. 

His  intimates  contend  that  Robinson  dis- 
tinctly has  two  personalities ;  one  that  is 
his  natural  self,  and  the  other  being  the 
part  he  is  currently  playing.  His  childish 
absorption  in  his  roles  is  sometimes  very 
embarrassing.  When  Robinson  makes  a 
visit  to  New  York,  for  instance,  he  is  a 
fairly  aloof,  reserved  gentleman,  attired 
in  tweeds  and  a  soft  brown  felt  hat,  who 
hardly  ever  speaks  when  he  is  spoken  to. 

On  the  lot,  however,  during  the  weeks 
of  a  picture,  he  talks  to  everybody,  usually 
in  the  language  of  the  character  he .  is 
playing,  always,  always,  about  his  role. 
Shop,  shop,  shop,  shop — he  drives  every- 
one frantic ! 

His  wife,  with  whom  he  rehearses,  says 
they  never  got  to  a  party  or  even  to  the 
theatre  while  Eddie  is  "in  a  part."  He 
claims  a  theatre  will  take  him  out  of  his 
mood,  and  at  a  party,  unless  he  wants  to 
forget  entirely  about  his  work — which  is 
unmentionable — he  is  a  very  boring  and 
distracted  guest. 

Robinson  is  not  unaware  of  his  throw- 
ing himself  into  characters.  Close  friends 
of  Robinson  have  assured  him  that  this 
self-hypnotism  is  not  at  all  necessary,  and 
that  he  deprives  himself  of  much  personal 
pleasure  by  creeping  into  a  foreign  shell 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  but  Robinson's 
answer  is  the  same : 

"I  don't  do  a  role  unless  I  like  it,  and 
if  I  like  it  it's  worth  doing  with  every 
ounce  of  ability  I  have.  Acting  is  only  a 
minor  trick.  It's  sincerity  in  the  character 
you  are  portraying  that  communicates  that 
part  to  the  audience.  And  please  go  away, 
I  have  to  worry  about  this  new  picture!" 


Good  Evans!    It's  Little  Madge! 

Continued  from  page  23 

"Broken    Blossoms"   her   favorite  movie. 

Loves  grand  opera.  Admits  she  doesn't 
know  what  it's  all  about  either.  A  preview 
hound.  (Wait  'till  the  novelty  wears  off.) 
Wants  to  be  a  star  but  not  in  any  hurry 
about  it.  Likes  to  stroll  on  the  beach  at 
moonlight.  Any  offers?  Hasn't  gone  for 
the  pajama  fad  yet.  Fried  chicken  her 
favorite  snack.  Also  goes  for  broccoli  in 
a  big  way.  Almost  vegetarian  in  diet. 
Whitest  of  white  teeth.  Hates  night  clubs. 
A  rabid  football  fan.  Seldom  reads  news- 
papers.   Prefers  shower  baths. 

Has  a  little  bungalow  on  the  outskirts  of 
Hollywood.  Gets  a  big  thrill  out  of  win- 
ter roses.  Laurel  and  Hardy  her  favorite 
comics.  Likes  "Story  of  San  Michele"  of 
this  season's  books.  Shy  about  meeting 
strangers.  Won't  go  to  prizefights.  Wishes 
she  could  roller-skate  down  boulevard. 
Draws  cartoons  on  back  pages  of  script 
between  scenes.  Hopes  to  watch  Greta 
Garbo  work  some  time.  Pet  of  waitresses 
in  studio  lunchroom.  Eager  for  first  pre- 
miere. Chocolate  sodas  her  favorite  hot 
weather  tipple. 

Yearns  for  a  trip  to  Honolulu.  What  is 
that  Hawaiian  lure?  Doesn't  send  post- 
cards. Misses  New  York  snow.  And  sub- 
way roars.  Her  patience  the  cameramen's 
delight.  Hasn't  any  affectations.  What 
a  girl ! 


Here's  how  little  Madge  Evans 
looked  in  her  baby  star  days. 
Now  she's  a  leading  lady. 


Girls 

BoWell  in 
Art 


DO  YOU  like  to  draw?  De- 
velop your  talent,  make  the 
most  of  your  natural  ability ! 
Get  into  Commercial  Art — a  field 
where  youth  is  an  asset,  not  a 
handicap,  and  where  you  are  paid 
as  much  as  a  man  of  equal  ability. 

Federal  Graduates  Are  Successful 

Many  Federal  school  students  and 
graduates — girls  as  well  as  men- 
are  making  $2,000,  $4,000,  $5,000 
and  $6,000  yearly — some  much  more. 
Art  is  a  vital  part  of  modern  busi- 
ness— millions  of  dollars  are  paid 
yearly  for  illustrations  and  designs. 

Learn  at  Home  in  Spare  Time 

Why  spend  your  time  in  wearisome 
routine  work  that  gets  you  nowhere '.' 
Many  Federal  students  have  quickly 
doubled  and  tripled  their  former  in- 
comes. The  thorough  Federal  Course 
prepares  you  quickly.  Contains  les- 
sons by  leading  artists.  You  get 
personal  criticisms  on  your  lessons. 

Test  Your  Ability  Free 

Test  your  natural  sense  of  design, 
proportion,  color,  perspective,  etc. 
Find  out  how  much  talent  you  have. 
Send  for  Art  Questionnaire  today. 
We  will  also  send  our  book,  "Your 
Future,"  explaining 
the  Federal  Course 
in  detail.  Use  Cou- 
pon below  NOW! 


5P^ 


Smool 

r — -C/of  Commercial  Designing-  -; 

126-A  Federal  Schools  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Send  me  your   Art   Questionnaire   and  | 

book,  "Your  Future,"  without  cost  or  obli-  | 

gation.  | 

Name   ' 


Present 


Age  Occupation   , 


Address . 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND 
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COMEDIES 

'Tommy,  play  your  man- 
dolin!" And  Patricola 
plays  and  dances  him- 
self into  and  out  of 
enough  comedy  tough 
spots  to  keep  you  laugh- 
ing for  a  week. 

"But,  dearie,  the  rent 
is  three  weeks  over- 
due!" And  those  Holly- 
wood  Girls  are  off  on 
another  wild  escapade 
setting  the  studios  into 
an  uproar. 

No  wonder  Ideal 
Comedies  are  makingso 
many  new  friends  this 
season.  They  are  bring- 
ing you  some  of  the  most 
delightful  laugh  hits  of 
the  season.  Whether  it  is 
those  Three  Hollywood 
Girls  in  a  frolic  like 
"QUEEINIE  of  HOLLY- 
WOOD", or  one  of  the 
alternating  pictures 
with  famous  stars 


y°Uho»°mak, 


such  as  Tom  Patri 
in  "THE  TAMALE 
VENDOR"  or  his  com- 
ing comedy  "MOON- 
LIGHT AND  CACTUS" 
there  is  always  a  half 
hour  of  hilarious  fun 
in  an  Ideal  Comedy. 

•     •  • 

Don't  miss  any  of  these 
IDEAL  fun  fests  .  .  .  and 
watch,  too,  for  MACK 
SENN  ETT'S  great  come- 
dies, the  ANDY  CLYDE 
COMEDIES,  for  the 
TORCHY  COMEDIES,  the 
TERRY-TOONS  and  Edu- 
cational* s  other  amusing 
short  subjects.  They  always 
make  any  show  more  en- 
joyable. 

EDUCATIONAL  FILM 
EXCHANGES,  inc. 

E.  W.  HAMMONS,  President 
Executive  Offices, 
1501  Broadway,  New  York 


Speaking  of  New  Men 

Continued  from  page  34 


Woollcott.  In  it  he  spoke  of  Warren 
William  as  having  ".  .  a  Barrymore  accent 
in  his  speech  and  a  Barrymore  tone  in  his 
voice,  and  he  looks  the  very  image  of  the 
young  John  Drew  who  played  Petruchio  to 
the  Katharine  of  Ada  Rehan  long  ago." 

"So  you  see,"  Warren  William  remarked 
calmly,  "you  are  not  telling  me  anything 
new." 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  Fredric  March, 
Warren  William's  Barrymore  label  will 
wear  off  quickly  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  is  doing  nothing  about  it. 

Following  "Expensive  Women"  he  was 
cast  opposite  Bebe  Daniels  in  "Honor  of 
the  Family,"  and  then  took  a  vacation  from 
his  new  found  movie  career  to  finish  up  his 
stage  tour  of  "The  Vinegar  Tree." 

Warren  William's  savoire  faire,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  might  be  laid  to 
a  mixture  of  true  worldly  sophistication 
and  a  touch  of  fatalism.  It  was  rather 
impossible  for  him  to  avoid  the  latter  qual- 
ity. 

"The  whole  trend  of  my  life,"  he  said, 
"has  been  not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice 
as  a  matter  of  fatalistic  opportunity  into 
which  I  slipped. 

"I  am  an  actor  because  I  wanted  to  be- 
come a  marine  engineer.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  marine  engineer  because  my  father 
wanted  me  to  be  a  newspaper  man.  And 
so  it  goes.  I  have  quit  trying  to  order 
my  life  to  the  letter  according  to  my  own 
preconceived  ideas.  I  tried  to  avoid  being 
anything  like  John  Barrymore  after  I 
started  my  stage  career  mostly  because  of 
a  remark  my  father  made  which  I  strongly 
suspect  of  being  heavy  sarcasm. 

"I  had  disappointed  him  by  going  on  the 
stage,  and  when  Alexander  Woollcott  came 
out  with  his  remark  about  the  Barrymore 
resemblance  my  father  wrote  and  told  me 
to  stick  to  the  stage  with  the  rest  of  the 
Drews  and  Barrymores.  That  was  enough 
to  make  me  try  to  appear  as  individual  as 
possible ;  but  still  the  villain  pursues  me." 

To  get  back  to  the  beginning,  Warren 
William  was  born  in  Aitken,  Minnesota, 
where  his  father  owned  a  newspaper.  The 
only  touch  of  the  theatre  which  entered  his 
early  life  was  his  father's  enthusiasm  for 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  which  Warren  also 
cultivated.  He  did  not  even  bother  to  see 
Broadway  productions  when  they  came  to 
the  local  theatre.  He  was  too  busy  build- 
ing boats  and  rafts  and  experimenting  with- 
anything  that  would  float.  He  found  no 
kindred  spirit  in  Shakespeare  or  Ibsen,  but 
his  nose  was  generally  buried  in  Bowditch's 
"Epitome  of  the  American  Practical  Navi- 
gator." The  bug  of  marine  engineering 
was  hard  at  work,  and  when  papa 
broached  the  subject  of  a  newspaper  career 
after  he  had  finished  college,  the  result 
was  a  deadlock. 

William's  sister  was  the  one  with  theatri- 
cal aspirations.  She  had  gone  to  New 
York  and  entered  a  dramatic  school. 
Thinking  that  Warren's  ideas  were  far  re- 
moved from  the  stage — (and  they  most 
certainly  were) — Papa  William  sent  the 
boy  to  New  York  to  coax  sister  back  to  a 
normal  way  of  thinking  and  also  to  clarify 
his  own  ideas. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  War- 
ren and  his  sister  indulged  in  a  veritable 
orgy  of  playgoing.  They  saw  everything 
current  on  Broadway,  and  then  some. 
They  might  have  gone  on  at  that  rate 
interminably  if  America  had  not  entered 
the  war  at  that  point.  Warren,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  joined  up  and  went  to  France 
as  a  sergeant. 

He  soon  learned  that  Sherman  was  not 
only  right  but  quite  conservative   in  his 


estimation  of  warfare.  As  a  means  of 
escape  from  army  routine  and  drudgery, 
William  managed  to  join  an  army  troupe 
of  actors  and  made  the  rounds  of  the  camps 
entertaining  the  soldiers.  As  an  actor  he 
became  a  favorite  with  the  men,  quite  to 
his  own  surprise. 

But  as  all  wars  have  a  habit  of  ending 
sooner  or  later,  William  once  more  found 
himself  back  in  America  in  civilian  clothes 
with  the  burning  question  of  "what  to  do." 

He  tried  the  path  of  least  resistance  and 
landed  a  job  in  a  one-night-stand  company 
touring  with  William  Le  Baron's  play,  "I 
Love  You."  Despite  the  fact  that  the  show 
folded  up  in  Flint,  Michigan,  the  embryonic 
actor  was  soon  at  work  again,  touring  "the 
sticks"  for  the  next  two  years.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  Minnesota 
more  than  once  to  iron  out  the  matter  of  a 
career  with  his  father,  but  before  arrange- 
ments for  the  trip  could  be  made  another 


Una  Merkel's  angelic  little 
smile  is  one  of  the  attractions 
in  "She  Wanted  a  Million- 
aire," in  which  Joan  Bennett 
is  starred. 

theatrical  job  would  pop  up  and  he  would 
lay  his  plans  aside.  Shortly  after  this  the 
newspaper  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
family,  so  Warren  had  nothing  more  to 
worry  about  in  that  direction. 

He  had  never  considered  the  stage  as  his 
ultimate  career.  To  him,  it  was  just  a 
matter  of  marking  time  until  he  could  get 
himself  straightened  out. 

"Thai  is  why  I  have  grown  to  be  a 
fatalist,"  he  confided.  "Even  when  I  was 
shining  brightly  on  Broadway  I  was  work- 
ing hard  at  marine  engineering.  '  While 
using  my  stage  work  to  make  a  living,  I 
worked  on  the  side  as  assistant  to  Maurice 
Holland,  director  of  the  engineering  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Research  Council. 
And  this,  too,  when  I  was  in  'The  Vinegar 


for    December    19  3  1 

Tree.'  My  dressing-room  was  filled  with 
nautical  charts  which  I  would  study  while 
making  up  for  a  performance  or  waiting 
for  my  cue. 

"It  all  goes  to  show  what  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort  it  is  to  map  out  your  fu- 
ture!" 

Talking  pictures  did  not  even  enter  Wil- 
liam's mind.  A  Warner  executive  saw  him 
and  talked  business  .  to  him.  Net  result : 
the  lead  opposite  Dolores  Costello  in  "Ex- 
pensive Women"  and  opposite  Bebe  Daniels 
in  "Honor  of  the  Family."    He  must  have 
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gone  over  in  a  big  way,  for  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  term  contract.  He  is 
now  scheduled  to  play  with  Marian  Marsh 
and  David  Manners  in  "Poor  Little  Ritz 
Girl." 

As  time  goes  on,  Warren  William  can 
be  seen  less  and  less  in  the  company  of 
nautical  charts  and  treatises  on  marine 
engineering.  He  is  beginning  to  be  con- 
vinced that  Fate  cut  him  out  to  be  an 
actor.  And  as  far  -  as  a  large  segment  of 
the  fans  are  concerned,  that's  a  great  big 
break  for  everybody. 


Young  Man  Makes  Good 

Continued  from  page  101 


of  penguins  taken  during  the  Scott  expedi- 
tion to  the  Antarctic.  It  was  Ernest  Tor- 
rence  who  presented  this  gift,  much  to  the 
recipient's  delight. 

Penguins  for  hat  holders.  Penguins  as 
salt  containers.  Penguins  with  blotter  bases. 
Penguins  as  cigarette  box  tops.  Penguins  in 
tile  plaques.  In  fact,  it  would  surprise  no 
one  whom  Young  knows  to  learn  that  his 
Russian  wolfhound  ate  his  dinners  from  a 
decorative  penguin  platter ! 

With  such  a  large  interest  in  penguins, 
most  people  would  find  their  collecting  urge 
completely  satisfied.  But  Roland  Young 
collects  canes  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
he  ferrets  out  new  penguin  poses  in  plaster 
and  metal. 

He  has  two  or  three  dozen  of  them,  each 
as  different  from  the  others  as  its  individual 
history.  He  started  the  collection  himself 
with  one  he  bought  in  Paris  after  he  had 
finished  his  schooling.  Friends  and  relatives 
have  steadily  added  to  the  group  on  birth- 
days and  special  occasions  until  Young 
could  be  a  centipede  and  still  give  each 
limb  individual  attention  in  the  matter  of 
walking  stick  novelties. 

Wilkes  Booth,  Abraham  Lincoln's  assas- 
sin, once  flourished  a  cane  that  is  now 
in  Young's  possession.    John  Barrymore 


presented  him  with  an  elaborately  carved 
walking  stick  that  is  an  amazing  piece  of 
intricate  detail. 

Others  in  the  collection  were  gifts  from 
Clark  Fletcher,  San  Francisco  sculptor, 
Alexander  Woollcott  and  Robert  Farquar. 
Still  others  came  from  Henry  Howell  and 
Ernest  Truex.  Another  showing  superb 
workmanship  is  from  Alexander  Korda, 
who  is  a  close  friend  of  Young's. 

Art  objects  in  Beau  Vaischino  china  ware 
furnishes  another  collector's  interest  for 
Roland  Young.  Two  large  black  and  white 
penguins  in  this  ware  decorate  a  shelf  in  a 
wall  niche  in  Young's  home.  They  were 
gifts  from  Wilfred  Pelletier,  a  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Others  in  the  col- 
lection, including  zebra,  rabbits,  does, 
giraffes,  have  been  gathered  from  various 
places  on  the  globe,  and  each  has  its  special 
history — dear  to  the  collector's  heart. 

One  of  the  beauty  spots  in  the  Young  res- 
idence is  the  Chinese  room.  The  first  ob- 
ject to  attract  the  eye  on  entering  the  room 
is  a  large  woodcut  by  the  famous  artist, 
Hall.  The  cut  of  the  Chinese  horseman 
hangs  over  the  wide  fireplace,  set  in  rare 
old  Oriental  tiles.  Everything  in  the 
charming  room  shows  the  influence  of  the 
Far  East. 


Roland  Young  is  ayachtsman,  too — in  a  small  way.   He's  carefully  timing 
the  performances  of  his  two  rakish  craft,  Elizabeth  Third  and  Justa  Second, 
preparatory  to  a  big  race. 


HEADACHE 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give-in  to  that  head- 
ache. It's  a  bit  old-fashioned!  The  modern 
woman  who  feels  a  headache  coming  on 
at  any  time  takes  some  tablets  of  Bayer 
Aspirin  and  heads  it  off. 

Keep  Bayer  Aspirin  handy,  and  keep 
your  engagements.  Headaches,  systemic 
pains,  come  at  inconvenient  times.  So  do 
colds.  You  can  end  them  before  they're 
fairly  started  if  you'll  only  remember  this 
handy,  harmless  form  of  relief.  Carry  it  in 
your  purse  and  insure  your  comfort 
shopping;  your  evening's  pleasure  at  the 
theatre.  Those  annoying,  nagging  aches 
that  bring  a  case  of  "nerves"  by  day  are 
ended  in  a  jiffy.  Pains  that  once  kept 
people  home  are  forgotten  half  an  hour 
after  you  have  taken  two  or  three  tablets 
of  Bayer  Aspirin! 

The  more  serious  your  suffering,  the 
more  these  tablets  will  help.  If  you  get 
real  aspirin,  you'll  get  real  relief.  In  every 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  tablets  are 
proven  directions  which  cover  headaches, 
colds,  sore  throat,  toothache,  neuralgia, 
neuritis,  lumbago,  rheumatism,  sciatica 
and  similar  suffering. 

The  tablets  stamped  Bayer  won't  fail 
you,  and  can't  harm  you.  They  don't 
depress  the  heart.  They  don't  upset  the 
stomach.  So  take  enough  to  end  the  pain. 
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How  Society  Women  and 
Stage  Beauties  Banish 

FAT 

THE 
SAFE 
WAY 


Once 
you  start  to 
takea  half  tea-  ™ 
spoonful  of 
Kruschen  Salts  in  a 
glass  of  hot  water 
every  morning  before 
breakfast  your  fight  on  fat 
is  WON! 

Herein  are   the   facts  why 
Kruschen  is  different  from  and 
superior  to  other  reducing  treatments: 

Kruschen  is  more  than  just  a  mere  laxative 
salt— it's  an  ideal  blend  of  6  SEPARATE 
minerals  which  not  only  eliminate  poisons 
and  waste  accumulations  but  which  help 
every  gland,  nerve  and  body  organ  to 
function  properly — which  brings  a  marvelous 
degree  of  robust  health,  chic  slenderness  and 
physical  attractiveness.  Many  women  hasten 
results  by  going  a  little  lighter  on  potatoes, 
pastries  and  fatty  meats. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Evans  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.  writes:  "I  lost 
14  lbs.  before  starting  the  second  bottle  of  Kruschen — 
I  am  not  only  delighted  with  the  big  loss  of  fat  but  I 
feel  so  much  stronger  and  healthier.  I  heartily  recom- 
mend Kruschen  to  al  I  overweight  women." 

Start  TO-DAY  to  look  and  feel  years 

younger.    An  85c  bottle  of  Kruschen  lasts 

4  weeks  and  is  sold  by  leading  druggists 

thruout  the  world. 

KRUSCHEN  SALTS 

"It's  the  LITTLE  DAILY  DOSE  that  does  it" 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 

Size  16x20  inches 

Same  price  for  full 
length  or  bust  form, 
groups, landscapi 
pet  animals,  etc. , 
enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  pic- 
ture. Sate  return  of  your  own 
original  photo  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Justmail  photo  or  i-;n;ipshotlany 
6ize>and  within  a  week  vou  will 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargementsize  16x20  in. guar- 
anteed fadeless.  Pay  postman 
98c  plus  postage  or  send  $1.00 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 
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Special  Free  Offer  ™fc 

enlargement  we  will  send  Free 
a  hand-tinted  miniature  repr  >- 
duct  ion  of  photo  sent.  Take  ad- 
Vantage  now  of  this  amazing 
offer  — aend    your   photo  today. 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

900  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  W-201,  Chicago,  111. 


Wonderful  J^^^J 

Perfume 


The  Stage  in  Review 

Continued  from  page  87 


Try  this  "Black  Velvet", 

Fashion's  latest!  A  new  de- 
lightful odor,  a  rare,  exqui- 
site blend  of  precious  flower 
scents.  Justa  little  different,  a 
little  more  lasting  than  per- 
fumes you  have  seen  before. 


It's  a  pretty  little  inane  tale,  amusing 
mainly  because  of  the  splendid  acting  of 
everybody  concerned :  Chrystal  Heme  as 
the  woman  who  doesn't  know  what  she 
wants  and  takes  what  she's  got  to  take ; 
Dorothy  Mackaye  as  a  fancy  star  from 
Hollywood  who  might  have  stepped  out  of 
"Once  in  a  Lifetime" ;  Fred  Stewart,  and 
Paula  Trueman,  John  B.  Litel,  Frank 
Moore  and  Spring  Byington. 

The  background  of  an  ultra-swagger 
variety  by  Cleon  Throckmorton  nearly 
walked  off  with  the  show.  "Ladies  of 
Creation"  will  flicker  later  on. 

"Free  for  All." 

This  is  a  comedy  with  music ;  hence  a 
musical-comedy.  But  neither  the  comedy 
nor  the  music  in  "Free  for  All"  is  any- 
thing that  will  take  the  hair  off  your  head. 


Compare  Black  Velvet  at    Sample  this  new  odor.  Send 
$2  an  ounce  with  much      20c  now  (silver  or  stamps)  for 
higher  priced -perfumes.      generous  trial  bottle. 
Paul  Rieger  &  Co.,  (Since  1872)  152- 1st  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Another  Hollywood  "deb" — 
Dorothy    Tree.      Ah,  there, 
Dorothy!     We'll  see  you  in 
"Husband's  Holiday." 


A  good  idea  goes  up  in  yawns.  A  gang 
of  college  co-eds  in  the  West  have  gone 
Russian.  We  are  present  at  their  antics  in 
a  mine,  a  speakeasy,  a  love-nest,  and  a 
psychoanalyst's  office.  There  is  no  coher- 
ence. It  isn't  even  grade  A  nonsense.  Still, 
I've  seen  worse  stuff  by  far. 

Jack  Haley,  David  Hutchinson,  Vera 
Marsh,  Thelma  Tipson,  Jeanette  Loff,  and 
a  whole  raft  of  others  cut  various  didoes. 
They  all  worked  hard  enough,  but  the  real 
stuff  wasn't  in  the  book  or  the  score. 
With  new  music,  it'll  flicker  well. 

"After  Tomorrow." 

John  Golden  does  not  believe  in  tears, 
idle  tears.  He  puts  them  to  work,  and 
makes  'em  pay. 

He  opened  the  season  with  a  great 
Lachrymosal  Fest  called  "After  Tomor- 
row," knitted  by  himself  and  Hugh  Stange 
out  of  the  plays  that  your  Aunt  Hattie 
used  to  soak  in  when  General  Grant  was 
President. 

Two  kids  have  saved  up  to  get  married. 
The  girl's  mother  jumps  the  traces  with  a 
lover.  Father  gets  a  paralytic  stroke  (and 
Donald  Meek  plays  the  old  fellow  better 


than  he  ever  played).  The  kids'  savings 
go  for  doctor's  bills.  The  mother  wires 
she's  coming  back,  changes  her  mind  at  the 
last  minute,  and  the  old  gaffer  croaks. 
She,  however,  sends  a  grand  to  the  chil- 
dren which  she  has  snitched  from  her 
lover.  Give  me  a  good  picture  with  Rob- 
inson and  Cagney ! 

The  play  is  immaculately  cast.  Mr. 
Golden  knows  his  job  as  director.  Barbara 
Robbins,  Marjorie  Garrett,  Ross  Alex- 
ander and  Josephine  Hull  did  their  top- 
notch. 

"Singin'  the  Blues." 

John  MacGowan  hit  12  in  "Singin'  the 
Blues,"  a  corking  melodrama  of  the  story 
of  the  pursuit  of  Jim  Williams,  craps  king 
and  cop-killer,  through  the  boudoirs  and 
cabarets  of  Harlem.  In  eleven  scenes,  the 
play  snaps,  moves,  entertains. 

Jim  beats  the  cops  in  the  end,  and  we  all 
pulled  a  cheer,  for  Jim  as  played  by  Frank 
Wilson  ("Porgy")  got  our  sympathy 
glands.  He  didn't  mean  to  kill  that  white 
cop  in  the  raid  on  the  craps  game  in  Chi- 
cago; but  someone  put  out  the  lights  and 
Jim  fired.  What  business  had  a  cop,  any- 
way, at  a  colored  folks'  craps  eisteddfod! 
And  then  Jim  really  loved  the  Harlem 
warbler,  Susan  Blake,  played  well  by  Isabel 
Washington.    And  Susey  was  true  to  Jim. 

Besides  the  rattling  good  dancing  and 
singing — (in  the  Magnolia  Club,  while  the 
drama  is  also  being  carried  on) — I  have  to 
record  the  beaming  and  spontaneous  funny 
work  of  Mantan  Moreland,  and  Fredi 
Washington  as  Elise  Joyce  looked  delect- 
able. An  orginal  show  and  a  line-up  to 
the  street  for  a  year. 

"The  Merry  Widow." 

"The  Merry  Widow"  seems  to  have  en- 
tered the  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  class  for  the 
Immortal  Stakes. 

Lehar  stems  from  Johann  Strauss.  The 
music  of  "The  Merry  Widow"  saturates 
the  listener  and  dissolves  all  his  higher 
centres  in  romantic  libido.  The  famous 
waltz,  /  Go  Down  to  Maxim's  and  a  half 
dozen  other  gems  were  as  fresh  and  de- 
lightful to  me  today  in  this  revival  by  the 
Civic  Light  Opera  Company  as  when  I 
head  them  under  the  Roosevelt  Dynasty. 

Donald  Brian  has  got  the  secret  of  Mary 
Rose  and  Peter  Pan.  By  the  Holy  Pino- 
chle, he  doesn't  look  a  day  older  than  when 
I  first  saw  him  as  Prince  Danilo!  The 
same  grace,  the  same  voice,  the  same  youth- 
ful step. 

Virginia  O'Brien — Mrs.  Brian  and  Ruth 
Altman  made  a  dent  in  my  sensitive  In- 
stinct for  Beauty.  Roy  Cropper's  romantic 
voice  helps.  A  delicious  evening,  seven 
million  miles  from  Downey  and  Vallee  and 
that  hell-born  saxophone ! 

"Just  to  Remind  You." 

Mr.  Davis  (Owen)  is  getting  serious. 
"Just  to  Remind  You"  is  a  good,  wild,  noisy 
talkie  stuff  produced  on  the  legit. 

The  play  concerns  the  woes  of  a  laundry- 
man  who  won't  pay  tribute  to  the  Gang. 
The  Gang  ruins  his  laundry,  and  because 
the  Poor  Sap  doesn't  like  it,  he's  bumped. 
The  whole  thing  works  out  like  a  well- 
oiled  machine  and  all  the  characters  are 
the  old-style  Davis  type:  Police  Gazette, 
1881.  (Robinson  or  Cagney'll  handle  it 
later.) 

But,  hold!  There's  Sylvia  Field,  more 
beautiful,  more  charming  than  ever.  That 
repaid  me  for  my  lost  evening.  Paul  Kelly 
and  Peg  Entwistle  also  kept  up  the  interest. 
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Always  a  gentleman.    "Extra,"  an  airedale  by  profession,  gives  Minna 
Gombel  a  courtly  handshake  in  appreciation  of  a  ride  on  her  rubber 
float.    Many  stars  are  fond  of  him,  and  such  pup-ularity  must  be  you- 
know-what! 


The  Girl  With  the  Garters 


Continued  from  page  33 


Blue  Devil"  and  "Algeria."  I  am  not 
quite  certain  of  the  titles,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean.  There  was  some  question 
about  the  propriety  of  Miss  Dietrich's  cos- 
tumes in  "The  Blue  Swan." 

Mrs.  Doolittle  reports  the  outcome  of 
several  conferences  with  Samuel  Mayer, 
director  of  public  relations  for  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. She  has  the  personal  assurance  of 
Mr.  Mayer  that  the  costumes  in  "Four 
Rings"  are  modest.  Mr.  Mayer  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  offer  his  written  guarantee. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  on  investi- 
gation that  Miss  Dietrich  is  happily  mar- 
ried and  the  mother  of  a  seven-year-old 
daughter. 

In  reference  to  the  line,  "The  Girl  With 
the  Garters,"  Mr.  Mayer  said  that  its 
appeal  is  on  the  side  of  modesty  and  in 
opposition  to  bare-kneed,  stockingless  fash- 
ions. Rather  humorously,  he  referred  to 
members  of  this  club  as  being  habitual 
wearers  of  garters. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  Mrs.  Doo- 
little that  in  view  of  these  findings  we 
place  "Four  Rings"  on  our  Pink  List. 
Will  all  in  favor  kindly  raise  their  hands? 

Thank  you,  ladies. 

Town  Beauty  on  Her  Thirty-first 
Birthday. 

Sam  had  a  nerve,  last  night, 

Telling  me  that  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  take  a 

few  pointers  from  that  German  actress. 
He's  just  sore  because  I  turned  him  down. 
He  ought  to  get  wise  to  himself. 
Hanging  around  a  theatre  don't  make  him 

a  licensed  lover. 
He  kept  hinting  that  my  looks  won't  last 

forever. 
As  if  I  didn't  know  it. 
Personality — personality — personality ! 
Who  ever  taught  him  personality  ? 
I'm  sick  of  the  word. 

"The  Girl  With  the  Garters  has  person- 
ality," he  says. 

"She's  got  poise,"  says  Sam. 

"Every  girl  over  thirty  is  going  to  lose 
out  unless  she  gets 

"Personality  and  poise. 


"Watch  her  eyes,"  says  Sam. 
"And  the  quiet  way  she  moves. 
"Remember  'Morocco' :    How  she  sweeps 

her  eyes  over  that  booing  crowd  in  the 

dance  hall, 
"And  how  they  shut  up. 
"She  knows  she's  got  more  stuff  than  any 

of  them,"  says  Sam. 
"And  the  crowd  backs  off. 
"That's  personality. 

"If  you've  got  enough  of  it,  you're  o.  k.  for 

a  lifetime,"  says  Sam. 
Whether  I  grow  personality,  or  not, 
It  will  be  all  the  same  to  Sam. 
For  me,  he's  out ! 
He  talks  too  much. 

Sam 

Yes,  Boss,  I've  covered  everything. 

I've  done  a  swell  job;  even  if  I  do  say  so. 

The  whole  town  is  talking  about 

The  Girl  With  the  Garters. 

She's  on  the  Pink  List. 

She's  got  window  displays. 

She's  everywhere. 

Just  wait  until  you  see  the  crowds. 

You  know  me  Boss,  when  I  let  myself  go. 

It  will  be  a  panic. 

It  will  be  an  all-time  record  for  the  Gem. 
How  about  that  little  raise  you  were  going 

to  give  me? 
I've  sure  earned  it  this  time. 
And  I  may  be  getting  married  soon. 
Just  last  night,  I  sold  my  girl  on  the  idea 

of 

Getting  a  personality  like  Dietrich's. 
How  about  it,  Boss  ? 
What's  that — what? 
You  just  found  out 
It's  not  a  circus  picture  after  all? 
The  title  "Four  Rings"  gave  you  a  bum 
steer. 

It  means  four  marriages, 

Not  a  four-ring  circus. 

Too  bad — I'll  say  it's  too  bad. 

But  say,  Boss.    To  get  back  to  that  little 

matter  we  were  discussing. 
It's  o.  k.  is  it? 
Five  more,  you  say. 
Well,  that  will  help. 
Thank  you.  Boss.    Thank  you ! 


How  do  Women 
in  the  Movies 
Manage? 


While  a  picture  is  being  filmed,  it  means 
weeks  of  work  without  pause.  Imagine 
the  star,  in  a  scene  employing  a  thousand 
people,  quitting  because  she  is  "indis- 
posed!" The  time  of  month  does  not 
excuse  her.  Women  in  the  movies  must 
carry  on.  Menstruation  is  just  an  incident. 

How  do  they  manage?  If  you  know 
any  woman  in  pictures,  she  will  tell  you 
how  Hollywood  meets  this  emergency. 
Try  to  find  even  an  "extra"  girl  who 
doesn't  carry  Midol! 

This  marvelous  discovery  of  the  special- 
ists is  not  merely  a  measure  of  relief. 
It  ends  all  menstrual  pain  in  five  to  seven 
minutes.  Ten  minutes  after  swallowing 
one  tablet,  all  discomfort  has  passed! 
And  it  is  effective  for  hours.  If  you 
anticipate  your  time  and  take  Midol  just 
before,  you  can  go  through  your  whole 
period  without  one  twinge  of  menstrual 
pain  or  even  headache! 

Midol  is  a  boon  to  professional  women, 
business  women,  every  active  woman  who 
can't  afford  to  be  a  monthly  martyr, 
breaking  engagements  when  her  sickness 
comes  unexpectedly,  or  dragging  through 
the  period  slumped  with  pain.  Approved 
by  the  medical  profession,  for  it  is  non- 
narcotic! Your  druggist  has  the  little  box 
that  tucks  in  your  purse;  just  ask  for 
Midol. 
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2)ancinci 
SUNBEAMS 

in  your  hair/ 

Keep  them  there  —  or  bring 
them  back  —  this  simple  way! 

Youthfulness  —  that  charm  that  brings  popularity, 
romance,  happiness— now  you  can  keep  it  always,  in 
your  hair!  Just  one  Golden  Glint  Shampoo  will  show 
you  the  way!  Rich  generous  lather  cleanses  your  hair. 
You  rinse— remove  all  trace  of  soap.  Then  you  apply 
the  extra  touch— the  "plus"  that  makes  this  shampoo 
different!  Instantly— new  gloss— new  finish !  All  trace 
of  dullness  gone!  Now  your  hair  is  worthy  of  the  face 
it  frames!  Millions  use  regularly !  Nothing  to  bleach 
or  change  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Just  a  wonder- 
ful shampoo— plus!  Only  25c  at  your  dealers',  or  send 
for  a  free  sample. 

  FREE 


J.  W.  KOBI  CO.,  633  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.M 
Seattle,  Wash.   »  ♦  *  #   Please  send  a  free  sample. 

Name  _ 

Address  

City  


State. 


Color  of  my  hair 


StrnisTfomm 
Qlwwft  Gttkact 

The  women  you  most  admire,  and  perhaps 
envy,  prize  their  beauty  and  guard  it.  Their 
lustrous  eyes  and  clear  skin  are  the  result  of 
daily  care.  Above  all  else,  these  women  keep 
their  blood  free  of  the  poisons  of  constipation. 
Thousands  of  such  women  find  Dr.  Edwards 
Olive  Tablets  a  matchless  corrective.  Made 
of  pure  vegetable  ingredients.  Know  them 
by  their  olive  color.  They  are  a  safe  substi- 
tute for  dangerous  calomel.  Not  habit- 
forming.  All  druggists,  15c,  30c  and  60c. 


LIVE  TABLETS 


3rama.  Dance.  Vocal,  Musical  Comedy 
and  Opera,  for  Stage,  Talkies,  Radio, 
aching,  directing  and  social  training.  Thea- 
tre and  student  stock  company.  New  York  ap- 
pearances while  learning.  PUPILS:  Mary  Pickford, 
Fred  and  Adele  Astaire.  Lita  Johann.  Una  Merkle, 
Peggy  Shannon,  Alice  Joyce,  Claiborne  Foster.  For 
Catalog  7  0  apply  to 

S.  COE,  Secretary,  66  West  85th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mme  Adele 
WONDER, 
PEEL  PASTE 

1-Day  Home  Treatment  for 
freckles,  pimples,  blackheads, 
enlarged  pores,  wrinkles,  pits, 
scars,  puffs.  Acne  condition  of 
back  and  shoulders.  Wonder  Peel  Paste  gives 
new  life  and  youth  to  aging  faces.  No  fail- 
ure, no  redness  afterwards.     Price  $5. 


DEPT.  38 
1005  BRACK  SHOPS 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


Revuettes 
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HONOR  OF  THE  FAMILY.  First  National.  A 
highly  sophisticated  film  with  Bebe  Daniels  playing 
a  slightly  shady  lady.  Warren  Williams  and  Fred- 
erick Kerr  do  splendid  work.* 

I  LIKE  YOUR  NERVE.  First  National.  And 
you'll  like  the  picture — it's  light  and  breezy.  Doug- 
las Fairbanks,  Jr.  and  Loretta  Young  are  charming.* 

MURDER  AT  MIDNIGHT.  Tiffany.  Nothing 
unusual  about  this  murder  mystery — everybody  is 
under  suspicion.  Aileen  Pringle,  Hale  Hamilton  and 
Alice  White  are  in  the  cast. 

MY  SIN.  Paramount.  Tallulah  Bankhead  gives  a 
"better  account  of  herself  in  this  second  talkie,  but  the 
story  is  poor.  Fredric  March  and  Scott  Kolk  are  the 
rivals.* 

PAGAN  LADY.  Columbia.  Good  man  saves  bad 
girl  as  Will  Hays  cheers.    Good  acting  by  Evelyn 


WICKED.  Fox.  Elissa  Landi  contributes  a  fine 
dramatic  performance  in  a  weak  mother-love  yarn. 
Una  Merkel  peps  things  up.* 

Short  Features: 

DANGEROUS  TRAILS.  Vitaphone.  One  of  the 
"Adventures  in  Africa"  series.  Despite  crocodiles 
and  a  forest  fire,  it's  neither  hot  nor  snappy. 

FACING  THE  GALLOWS.  RKO-Pathe.  A  well- 
acted  detective  story  that  will  hold  your  interest. 

FLY  HI.  RKO-Pathe.  An  Aesop  Fable  insect 
comedy,  dealing  with  the  tribulations  of  a  loving 
couple  who  are  saved  from  the  wicked,  wicked  spider. 
Amusing. 

ISLE  OF  ISOLATION.    Imperial.    All  about  the 


Versatile.    Ken  Maynard,  besides  playing  Western  roles,  also  plays  the 
violin,  the  banjo  and  the  guitar.    (We  don' t  know  about  the  ponies.)  And 
now  he's  flirting  with  the  piano. 


Brent,  Conrad  Nagel  and  Charles  Bickford  make  it  a 
passable  picture.* 

PERSONAL  MAID.  Paramount.  Nancy  Carroll, 
as  a  "personal  maid,"  crashes  into  society  and  marries 
the  rich  boy.  Gene  Raymond,  new  and  interesting, 
and  Pat  O'Brien  are  rivals  for  Nancy's  affections.* 

SIDE  SHOW.  Wartier  Brothers.  The  circus  is  in 
town — but  don't  get  too  excited.  However.  Winnie 
Lightner  and  Charles  Butterworth  hand  out  a  fairly 
steady  stream  of  laughter.* 

SKYLINE.  Fox.  Here's  a  good  movie.  Sky- 
scrapers, vamps,  young  love — Thomas  Meighan, 
Myrna  Loy,  Hardie  Albright  and  Maureen  O'Sul- 
livan.* 

THE  SPIDER.  Fox.  A  novel  film  about  a  murder 
committed  in  a  theatre.  Edmund  Lowe,  as  a  ma- 
gician, carries  the  acting  honors.   Lois  Moran  helps.* 

THE  BIG  GAMBLE.  RKO-Pathe.  Warner 
Oland  is  foiled  again  in  a  fairly  exciting  melodrama. 
Some  thrilling  sequences  plus  Bill  Boyd  and  his  "real" 
wife,  Dorothy  Sebastian.* 

THE  BRAT.  Fox.  The  return  of  Sally  O'Neil. 
Sally  plays  a  hoyden  and  takes  it  big.  Virginia 
Cherrill  and  Allan  Dinehart  do  justice  to  their  roles. 

THE  MAD  PARADE.  Liberty.  Women  only— in 
the  cast.  An  interesting  new  angle  in  war  pictures 
but  it  doesn't  quite  come  off. 

THE  STAR  WITNESS.  Warner  Brothers.  Thrill- 
ing drama  with  a  new  theme.  Walter  Huston, 
Frances  Starr,  Dickie  Moore,  Chic  Sale  and  Grant 
Mitchell  do  excellent  work. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE.  Universal.  The  war 
serves  as  a  background  for  a  tender,  touching  romance. 
Mae  Clark  and  Kent  Douglass  are  superb  as  the 
lovers. 


Isle  of  Bali,  where  life  is  a  snap  and  women  are 
lovely.    Many  beautiful  scenes. 

OLD  LACE.  1  'ilaphone.  Ruth  Etting  sings  several 
songs — so  you  won't  mind  the  rather  hackneyed  plot. 

PLAYING  WITH  FIRE.  Vitaphone.  The  fire 
laddies  are  giving  a  show  in  feminine  clothes  when  an 
alarm  comes  in.    Sounds  funny.    It  is. 

POKER  WIDOWS.  Educational.  Jealous  hus- 
band meets  his  rival  in  a  poker  game.  Arthur  Stone  is 
funny  as  the  philandering  papa. 

SCREEN  BIOGRAPHS  NO.  1.  Ideal.  Something 
different.  Eddie  White,  cartoonist,  draws  screen 
celebrities  to  the  accompaniment  of  amusing  chatter. 

SCREEN  SOUVENIRS.  Paramount.  A  grand 
hodge-podge  of  laughs,  news  shots  and  old-time 
movies,  with  snappy  talk  and  music  accompaniment. 

SPEAKING  OUT  OF  TURN.  Vitaphone. 
Wherein  the  talkies  are  kidded  by  the  talkies,  and  the 
dialogue  gets  all  scrambled  with  hilarious  effects. 

SPRING  TRAINING.  Educational.  Howard 
Jones  and  other  headline  football  coaches  explain  the 
mysteries  of  football  practice  with  demonstrations  by 
their  warriors.    Good  inside  stuff. 

THE  GREAT  DECISION.  RKO-Pathe.  A 
graphic  view  of  the  war  and  the  part  Woodrow  Wilson 
played  in  it  with  interesting  dialogue  by  Floyd 
Gibbons.  Supervised  by  A.  P.  Waxman.  Worth 
seeing. 

THE  S.  S.  MALARIA.  Paramount.  Smith  and 
Dale,  equipped  with  some  new  laughs,  afford  an 
amusing  quarter  of  an  hour. 

THE  VOICE  OF  HOLLYWOOD.  Tiffany.  Bill 
Powell,  Marlene  Dietrich,  Mary  and  Doug,  Robert 
Montgomery  and  other  stars  go  to  a  preview,  with 
Olsen  and  Johnson  doing  the  broadcasting. 
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THE  WORLD  FLIER.  Educational.  The  comic 
adventures  of  a  round-the-world  flier,  done  in  color. 
Some  unique  shots. 

TORCHY.  Educational.  Nice  amusing  comedy 
everybody  will  enjoy.  Ray  Cooke  and  Dorothy  Dix 
are  refreshing  youngsters. 

20,000  LEGS  UNDER  THE  SEA.  Paramount.  A 
-ather  clever  talkie  dealing  with  fishy  goings-on  under 
the  ocean. 

WHEN  YOCR  LOVER  HAS  GONE.  Pathe.  One 
of  the  Terris  Vagabond  series.    Fairly  entertaining. 

WHERE  MEN  ARE  MEN.  Vilaphone.  Joe 
Penner  does  well  in  a  cowboy  comedy  that  will  keep 
you  laughing  throughout. 


Let's  Be  Serious! 

Continued  from  page  66 

l  those  days,  and  the  Hays  thumb  came 
down  on  it.  The  same  thing  happened 
with  'An  American  Tragedy' — I  wanted 
to  do  a  picture  of  it,  but  they  told  me  the 
movies  could  never  never  produce  such 
strong  stuff !  So  I  continued  on  my  show- 
girly  path. 

"But  now  that  the  world  has  sobered  up 
a  bit,  just  you  watch  Alice  get  down  to 
business.  And  what's  more,"  she  added 
suddenly,  "don't  you  go  giving  me  any  of 
those  'Grandma-you-must-be-tired'  looks, 
either !" 

My  critical  interviewing  stare,  carefully 
cultivated  before  the  big  hall  mirror, 
turned  to  a  look  of  hurt  surprise. 

"I  mean,"  Miss  White  elucidated,  "that 
I'm  pretty  sick  of  the  way  writing  ladies 
and  gents  have  been  talking  lately  about 
my  projected  'come-back!'  What  do  they 
think  I  am,  anyway?  When  I  read  that 
sort  of  goo  I  begin  to  feel  like  eighty-six 
going  on  a  hundred! 

"Come  back  from  where,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  Or  from  what  ?  How  can  I  stage 
a  'come-back'  when  I  haven"t  been  any- 
where? No,  I  haven't  made  any  pictures 
for  awhile,  but  there's  been  no  withdrawal 
of  any  kind.  The  studio  and  I  got  into 
a  more  or  less  refined  brawl,  and  I'm  en- 
joying a  little  quiet  sulking.  So  when  I 
return  to  pictures  it  won't  be  any  sort  of 
come-back  but  simply  a  matter  of  taking 
up  where  I  left  off. 

"My  fancy  isn't  turning  toward  starring 
roles  any  more,  either.  I  don't  know  of  a 
greater  handicap  to  naturalness  and  free- 
dom in  acting.  A  leading  character  in  a 
film  or  a  play  can  seldom  be  a  natural 
character — it's  by  virtue  of  the  very  em- 
phasis laid  on  one  or  another  of  their  char- 
acteristics that  they  stand  out.  It's  in  the 
supporting  parts  that  you  find  the  real  peo- 
ple— they're  more  normal,  rounded  and 
human,  like  the  people  you  and  I  know. 

"Besides,  stardom  is  a  precarious  busi- 
ness. A  star,  once  he  gets  to  that  stage, 
never  knows  what's  going  to  happen  next— 
and  quite  frequently  it  happens.  That 
doesn't  make  for  good  acting,  and  so  star- 
dom too  often  means  the  beginning  of  the 
end.    Featured  roles  for  mine,  thank  you." 

During  her  period  of  "sulking"  the 
blonde  little  lady  hasn't  been  letting  any 
alfalfa  grow  under  her  nimble  feet.  With 
a  sizable  company,  some  tricky  new  tango 
steps  and  a  unique  film  introduction  to  her 
act,  she  has  put  in  a  busy  season  of  vaude- 
ville in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West. 

"Have  I  missed  the  movies?  Well,  sort 
of.  But  there's  a  thrill  in  playing  to  a 
visible,  flesh-and-blood  audience,  and  hav- 
ing it  respond  to  you,  whether  favorably  or 
unfavorably,  that  the  films  can't  ever  give 
you.  Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to  get  back  to  Holly- 
wood— but  I've  been  having  a  lot  of  fun 
behind  the  footlights,  too." 

Miss  White  is  the  proud  holder  of  a 
record  almost  unique  in  movie  annals.  She 
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^TME  DEVELOP 

Your  WORM 


LIKE  THIS  '  -  - 

Are  you  flat  chested?  Do  ugly 
sagging  lines  rob  you  of  your  fem- 
inine charm?  It  is  so  easy  to  have 
the  full,  firm  form  that  Fashion 
demands! 

VOU,  too,  can  have  an  attractive,  well-developed 
*■  figure.  My  wonderful  Nancy  Lee  Miracle 
Cream  Method  quickly  fills  out  the  hollows,  builds 
rounded,  youthful  flesh,  gives  you  lovely  feminine 
curves.  Thousands  of  women  all  over  the  world 
are  grateful  for  the  new,  shapely  beauty  obtained 
from  this  easy  home  treatment. 

One  woman  writes:  "How  can  I  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me?  I  was  so  discouraged 
about  my  figure.  But  now  I  am  one  of  the  hap- 
piest girls  alive,  for  your  instructions  and  Miracle 
Cream  have  done  wonders  for  me.  My  friends 
have  all  noticed  the  improvement." 

Results  in  30  Days 

Yes,  in  just  thirty  short  days  you  see  the  splendid 
improvement.  Those  thin,  undernourished  tissues 
plump  out  to  pleasing  proportions;  those  sagging, 
drooping  lines  become  firm  and  youthful. 


Fill  Out  the  Contours  this  New,  Easy  Way 


I Just  the  simple  application  of  my  dainty 
Miracle  Cream  and  instructions  will  work 
wonders.  Absolutely  harmless,  safe  and 
scientific.  No  matter  what  else  you  have 
tried,  no  matter  how  discouraged  you  may 
be,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  this  new 
easy  method  that  has  accomplished  such 

— > VJE,  WSZZ^J^cMail  Coupon 


splendid  results  for  other  women.  Mail 
the  coupon  at  once  with  only  ONE  DOL- 
LAR for  a  large  jar  of  Miracle  Cream  and 
my  special  Figure-Moulding  Instructions. 
I  will  also  include  my  great  new  book  on 
developing  a  lovely  feminine  form  abso- 
lutely FREE. 


This  fascinating  illustrated 
book  tells  how  you  can  gain  the 
Ideal  proportions  of  perfect  womanhood 
now  all  the  vogue.    Accept  my  great 
Special  Offer  at  once:    Mail  coupon 
with  only  $1.00  for  large  jar  of  Mir 
acle  Cream  and  complete  in- 
structions, together  with 
priceless  new  book. 

NANCY  LEE,  Dept.  SC-1Z  J?'  Address 

6  Broadway.NewYork.N. 

Town  State 


NANCY  LEE, 
r       Dept.  SC-12 
816  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear   Nancy  Lee:  I  en- 
close only  $1. 00.    Send  me 
large  jar  of    Miracle  Cream 
and  Instructions.     Also  your 
new  Book  FREE. 


my 


Name  . 


A  highly  Oramatic  Fietionization  of 

MIRAGE  in 
Jan.  SCREENLAND 


Mirage  .  .  .  new  resounding  screen  hit  offers  Joan  Crawford  and 
Clark  Gable  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  their  meteoric 
screen  careers. 

A  deep  and  powerful  drama  built  around  the  solid  foundation  of 
a  tremendous  plot  .  .  .  Mirage  is  a  story  that  will  capture  your  in- 
terest both  on  the  screen  and  in  print. 

You  will  want  to  see  Mirage  at  your  theatre — but — before  you  see 
it — read  the  gripping  fietionization  as  it  appears  in  the  coming 
January  issue  of  SCREENLAND. 

Illustrated  with  exceptional  pictures  from  the  film,  SCREENLAND'S 
fietionization  of  Mirage  is  a  story  you  mustn't  miss.  Remember  to 
read  January  SCREENLAND — the  magazine  of  the  screen  that 
gives  you  the  most  for  your  money. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND 
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SCREENLAND 


REMOVE  FAT 


Sure  Way 


From  any  Part  You  Wish 
Reduced.  A  New  And  Safe 
Way.  No  Exercise,  Baths, 
Diets,  Medicines  or  Spe- 
cial Equipment  Necessary. 


Guaranteed  to  Satisfy 

Thin-O-Creme 

a  secret  product  rigidly  test- 
ed has  slenderized  thousands 
of  over-stout  people  who 
failed  through  other  means. 
THIN-O-CREME  has  proven 
to  quickly  remove  excess  fat 
from  double  chin,  arms,  ab- 
domen, bust,  hips,  legs  or 
any  part  of  the  body.  THTN- 
O-CKEMK,  a  product  of 
modern  science,  a  cream-like 
white  preparation  simply 
rubbed  into  any  fat  part  you 
wish  reduced.  Soon  as  ap- 
plied its  magic-like  reducing 
action  begins  and  excess  fat 
gradually  disappears.  THIN- 
O-CREME  sinks  deep  into 
the   skin    and    acts   as  an 


Limited  Special  Offer! 

duced  price  of  onlv  $1.95. 

----CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY----- 


.tpaid 


plain  wrapper,    large  jar  of  THIN-O- 
I  agree  to  pay  postman  $1.95  plus  a  few 
oney  to  be   refunded  if  I  am  not  pleased. 


f     PRICE  $000 
POSTPAID    z — 


^STATUETTE  OF 

GRETA 
GARBO 

Goddess  of  the  Screen — 
Exotic — Beautiful — in  a 
sculptured  portrait  bust  by 
Julian  Howes,  Sculptor. 

The  statuette  Is  a  replica 
of  the  sensational  life  size 
work  shown  In  exhibitions 
during  the  New  York  art 
season.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  its  loveliness.  Sold  only 

by  the  sculptor — each  head  di 


frorr 


Bet 


nd.    A  gel 
itiful  Ivory  finish,  6  in. 


JULIAN  BOWES,  Sculptor 

35  Weil  14th  Si.         ♦         +         New  York  City 


EARN  MONEY 

AT  HOME 


YOU  can  make  $15  to  $50  weekly  in  spare 
or  full  time  at  home  coloring  photographs. 
No  experience  needed.  No  canvassing.  We 
instruct  you  by  our  new  simple  Photo-Color 
process  and  supply  you  with  work.  Write 
for  particulars  and  Free  Book  to-day. 
The  IRVING-VANCE  COMPANY  Ltd. 
346  Hart  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 

************************* 


PROF.  A.  F.  SEWARD 

WORLD'S  FOREMOST 

ASTROLOGER 

1932 
READINGS 

NOW  READY 

My  Astrolog  ical  Fore- 
casts deal  with  business 
and  social  affairs,  such 
as  signing  papers  and 
contracts,  seeking  em- 
ployment, speculation, 
stocks  and  bonds,  travel, 
love,  courtship,  mar- 
1  r  i  a  g  e ,  health,  etc . 

PREPARE  FOR  WHAT  IS  COMING! 

The  stars  foretell  eventful  things  for  1932. 
Learn  to  go  with  the  tide,  not  against  it. 
Why  not  let  the  stars  light  the  way? 
My  fee  for  a  reading  covering  17  pages  is  $1.00. 
DON'T  DELAY— ORDER  NOW.  Send  your 
name,  address  and  birthdate  wit  ha  $1.00  bill, 
check  or  money  order.  Youwill  be  more  than 
pleased  with  your  1932  Reading. 

PROF.  A.  F.  SEWARD 

1541  Boardwalk  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 


has  been  engaged — and  to  the  same  man, 
too — for  three  years.  Almost  since  her 
entrance  into  the  films  her  troth  has  been 
plighted  to  Cy  Bartlett,  now  her  manager. 
"Probably  the  longest  engagement  in  movie 
history,  I  know,"  she  chuckled.  "But  what 
of  it  ?  Lots  of  'em  can't  even  stay  mar- 
ried that  long.  Cy  and  I  will  be  taking 
the  leap  almost  any  year  now."  (That  is, 
one  is  tempted  to  add  mentally,  if  you  kids 


haven't  fooled  us  and  already  gone  and 
done  it.) 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  new 
Alice  White  on  the  screen — to  see  what 
she  does  in  her  conception  of  straight, 
honest-to-goodness  acting.  And  it  -will  be 
a  relief,  too,  to  see  her  behaving  quietly 
and  demurely,  without  devil-may-care  mon- 
keyshines,  as  a  girl  named  Alice  quite 
properly  should ! 


Ask  Me! 

Continued  from  page  13 


************************* 


anyway  ?  The  authors  of  the  following 
Garbo  filmed-stories  are,  "The  Torrent" 
by  Ibanez ;  "The  Divine  Woman,"  Gladys 
Linger ;  "Woman  of  Affairs,"  Michael 
Arlen;  "Wild  Orchids,"  John  Colton ; 
"Single  Standard,"  Adela  Rogers  St. 
Johns ;  "The  Kiss,"  George  H.  Saville,  and 
"Love"  by  Tolstoi. 

Charles  IV.  Don't  blame  your  favorite 
actor  because  you  haven't  seen  him  in  a 
recent  picture ;  go  after  your  local  exhibi- 
tor— ask  him  for  more  Ralph  Forbes  pic- 
tures and  get  him  to  buy  what  you  want. 
Ralph  has  been  assigned  to  "Love  Bound," 
produced  by  an  independent  company. 
Stanley  Smith  hasn't  made  a  film  for  some 
time ;  he's  been  too  busy  filling  stage  con- 
tracts. In  Barbara  Stanwyck's  picture, 
"The  Miracle  Woman,"  the  portrait  bust 
of  her,  used  in  the  film,  was  the  work  of 
Richard  Cromwell  who  made  such  a  stir  in 
"Tol'able  David."  Richard  is  a  talented 
sculptor  as  well  as  a  good  actor. 

M.  J.  P.  You're  right  about  Rose  Ho- 
bart — she's  a  promising  actress,  knows  her 
P's  and  Cues,  and  emotes  along  with  the 
best  of  them.  She  was  born  in  New  York 
City  about  22  years  ago,  is  married  to  a 
non-professional,  and  has  a  fine  stage 
record.  She  has  the  feminine  lead  opposite 
Charles  Farrell  in  "Liliom,"  a  featured 
role  in  "Chances"  with  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  and  her  most  recent  release  is  "East 
of  Borneo"  with  Charles  Bickford.  Kay 
Francis  is  28  years  old  and  is  the  wife  of 
Kenneth  MacKenna.  Jack  Holt  and  Rich- 
ard Cromwell  are  in  "Fifty  Fathoms  Deep." 
Lilyan  Tashman's  latest  films  are  "Murder 
by  the  Clock"  with  William  (Stage)  Boyd, 
Regis  Toomey,  Sally  O'Neil  and  a  long  list 
of  other  fine  players ;  and  "Girls  About 
Town,"  with  Kay  Francis  and  Joel  Mc- 
Crea. 

LiUian  H.  If  I  told  you  Lewis  Freder- 
ick Ayer  and  Dorothy  Mulligan  were 
married  on  Sept.  14,  1931,  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  you'd  probably  say,  "Well,  what 
of  it  ?"  But  to  give  you  the  low-down  on 
the  news,  translated  in  the  best  Hollywood 
manner,  Lew  Ayres  and  Lola  Lane  are  one 
— which  one,  they'll  have  to  decide  for 
themselves.  Richard  Dix  is  37  and  is  still 
bachelor-minded.  Ralph  Graves  played 
with  Jack  Holt  in  "Hell's  Island."  Win- 
nie Lightner  was  born  in  Greenpoint,  N.  Y. 
She  is  5  feet  5  inches  tall,  weighs  125 
pounds  and  has  light  brown  hair  and  grey 
eyes,  is  married  and  has  a  young  son. 
Bob  Steele  was  born  Jan.  23,  1906.  Not 
married.  Bobs'  first  screen  appearance 
was  in  a  series  of  out-door  pictures  called 
"The  Adventures  of  Bob  and  Bill." 

Elmira  McP.  You're  a  nice  little  10 
year  old  girl  to  write  such  a  sincere  and 
friendly  letter  and  I'm  glad  to  meet  you. 
El  Brendel  was  born  March  25,  1891,  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  is  married  to  Flo 
Burt,  a  professional.  Alexander  Grev  was 
born  Jan.  8,  1902,  in  Wrightsville,  Pa'.  His 


wife  was  killed  in  a  motor  accident.  He 
hasn't  made  any  pictures  lately.  Winnie 
Lightner  is  the  wife  of  George  Holtrey. 
They  have  a  young  son.  Raymond  Hackett 
was  born  July  15,  1902,  in  New  York  City. 
His  wife  is  Myra  Hampton.  Charles  Bick- 
ford was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mar- 
ried, and  has  a  son  and  daughter.  Ann 
Harding  was  born  in  Ft.  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  She  is  5  feet  2  inches  tall,  has 
ash-blonde  hair  and  blue-grey  eyes.  Hus- 
band is  Harry  Bannister  of  the  stage. 
They  have  a  young  daughter,  Jane.  Karl 
Dane  was  born  Oct.  12,  1886,  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

Ha-Ha.  A-m-s-c-r-a !  Who's  the  laugh 
on  now?  You  want  Charles  Morton  to  get 
some  good  breaks  in  pictures  and  what's 
the  answer?  Your  handsome  hero  has 
been  playing  on  the  stage  on  the  West 
Coast  but  with  many  sincere  appeals  like 
yours  from  all  the  fans,  he  may  be  in- 
duced to  come  back  to  the  screen.  Who 
knows  ?  A  rumor — only  a  rumor,  mind 
you — says  that  Pola  Negri  is  interested  in 
Charles. 

Jean  Y.  It's  good  news  to  all  Nils 
Asther's  admirers  that  he  is  to  be  seen 
again  on  the  screen.  He  has  almost  mas- 
tered English,  speaking  with  just  a  slight 
accent,  and  has  found  his  friends  have  not 
forgotten  him  in  his  two  years'  absence 
from  the  screen.  He  has  been  making 
personal  appearances.  Nils  will  do  ro- 
mantic roles  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
His  wife  is  Vivian  Duncan.  They  have  a 
baby  daughter. 

Hilda  R.  You'll  have  your  wish,  for 
Nancy  Carroll  and  Phillips  Holmes  will 
play  together  in  "The  Man  I  Killed." 
Lionel  Barrymore  will  add  much  to  the 
success  of  the  picture.  "The  Miracle  Man" 
with  Gary  Cooper,  Sylvia  Sidney  and  Irv- 
ing Pichel  will  be  something  to  look  for- 
ward to.  'Way  back,  twelve  years  ago, 
Thomas  Meighan,  Lon  Chaney  and  Betty 
Compson  won  stardom  in  the  silent  version. 

B.  Sharp.  You  zvill  be  all  that  if  you'll 
just  laugh  kiddingly  when  your  friends  and 
strangers  tell  you  how  much  you  resemble 
Bill  Powell.  Many  with  a  very  marked 
resemblance  to  the  famous  stars  have  tried 
to  crash  Hollywood  and  have  found  it  all 
a  big  mistake.  Join  the  be-yourself  move- 
ment and  then  try  the  exciting  life  and 
ups  and  downs  of  a  movie  hero.    So  long. 

John  C.  The  big  moment  of  your  day 
seems  to  be  the  lovely  Anita  Louise.  She 
is  about  16  years  old  and  her  real  name 
is  Fremault.  Anita  was  on  the  stage  about 
ten  years  ago,  appearing  in  many  well 
known  plays  both  on  the  east  and  west 
coast.  She  played  Gloria  Swanson  as  a 
girl  in  "The  Untamed  Lady."  Her  recent 
films  are  "Just  Like  Heaven,"  "The  Third 
Alarm,"  "The  Great  Meadow"  and  "Mil- 
He." 


for    December  1931 

A  Garrick  Fan.  With  some  people,  the 
more  they  read,  the  less  they  know — case 
of  being  well  read,  don't  you  think?  But 
that  doesn't  apply  to  our  Screenland  read- 
ers. John  Garrick  played  in  "Just  Im- 
agine" with  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  Frank 
Albertson,  El  Brendel  and  Marjorie  White. 
John  was  born  August  31,  1902,  in  Brigh- 
ton, England.  He  is  5  feet  inches 
tall  and  has  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair. 
His  real  name  is  Reginald  Dandy  and  his 
wife  is  Harriett  Bennett.  No  relation  to 
Connie  or  Joan. 

Florence  P.  Many  varieties  of  "thank 
you's"  for  your  admiration  of  my  efforts 
to  entertain  and  amuse  you  through  my 
department.  You  refer  to  Marion  Byron, 
whose  nickname  is  "Peanuts."  She  was  in 
"Girls  Demand  Excitement,"  played  the 
lead  with  Buster  Keaton  in  "Steamboat 
Bill  Jr.,"  and  was  the  baby  vamp  in  "His 
Captive  Woman"  with  Milton  Sills  and 
Dorothy  Mackaill.  Marion  was  born 
March  16,  1911,  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Clara  W .  Nils  Asther  has  not  deserted 
the  screen — he  has  been  perfecting  his  Eng- 
lish and  making  personal  appearances  and 
one  of  these  days,  you'll  see  your  favorite 
again.  He  will  appreciate  your  interest 
and  a  friendly  letter  to  him  at  the  M-G-M 
studios,  will  show  your  heart's  in  the  right 
place,  with  your  hand  on  the  purse,  ready 
for  his  next  picture. 
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Dorothy  S.  You'll  have  to  overlook  the 
lack  of  information  about  Natalie  More- 
head's  age,  and  so  on — if  they  don't  pass 
us  the  dope  on  their  private  lives,  we  can't 
give  it  to  you,  for  we  aim  to  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Natalie  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  is  the  wife  of  Director 
Alan  Crosland.  Chester  Morris  is  29  years 
old,  is  the  father  of  a  young  son  and 
daughter,  and  the  wife's  name  is  Sue  Kil- 
born. 

George  W.  I  wouldn't  dare  tell  you  who 
is  the  most  handsome  man  in  pictures.  I 
have  my  suspicions  but  I  can't  prove  it — 
I'm  going  to  leave  the  decision  to  you. 
Charles  (Ex-Buddy)  Rogers  is  26.  His 
latest  release  is  "The  Road  to  Reno."  You 
want  more  Technicolor  films,  do  you  ? 
I'll  see  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Did 
you  see  Mary  Brian,  Geoffrey  Kerr, 
Marie  Prevost  and  Johnny  Hines  in  "The 
Runaround"  ?  Film  was  made  under  the 
title  of  "Waiting  at  the  Church."  That 
picture  was  in  all  Technicolor. 

Montreal-er.  It  keeps  me  busy  thinking 
over-time  to  keep  the  feature  films  all  set 
and  ready  to  show  with  the  various  casts, 
but  when  the  old  serials  come  along,  I'm 
sunk.  Norman  Kerry  played  in  "Lorraine 
of  the  Lions"  in  1925;  but  in  the  serial, 
"Queen  of  the  North  Woods,"  I  have  only 
the  principals  to  give  you:  Walter  Miller 
and  Ethelvn  Claire. 


A  Ruth  Hall  phantasia.    Here  is  an  impressionistic  camera  study  of  the 
new  little  girl  who  plays  the  part  of  a  dancer  in  "Local  Boy  Makes  Good." 
It  looks  as  though  Ruth  will,  too. 


New  beauty  ^Discovery 


RAE  JUVENAY  now  presents  American  women  with  a 
great  new  skin  culture  discovery  that  has  amazed  the 
most  severe  beauty  critics  of  the  Continent.  An  ingenious 
little  suction  cup  moved  over  the  face  instantly  evacuates 
the  deepest  skin  pores  and  leaves  the  skin  immaculately 
clean.  The  smooth,  rounded  flange  of  this  suction  cup,  at 
the  same  time,  kneads  the  nourishing  cream  deep  into  the 
tissue  and  draws  a  richer  blood  supply  to  the  skin  surface. 

It  brings  a  natural  ruddy  glow  into  even  the  most  sallow 
cheeks  and  revitalizes  the  skin  with  a  charming  beauty 
that  is  almost  unbelievable.  This  revitalizing  power  of  the 
vacuum  suction  cup  used  with  Rae  Juvenay  cream  is  so 
effective  that  it  even  smooths  out  wrinkle  lines  with  faith- 
ful daily  application.  Yet  the  complete  Ensemble  is  priced 
at  only  $2.50,  cream  $1.50,  suction  cup  $1.00.  If  your 
favorite  department  store  cannot  supply  you,  send  check, 
money  order,  or  currency  direct  to  us  and  your  order  will 
be  mailed  same  day  it  arrives.  If  you  do  not  instantly 
agree  that  this  is  the  finest  facial  combination  you  have 
ever  possessed,  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded 
without  question.  H  A  RRIETTE  ARMS  LABORATORIES, 
544  Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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PERSONAL  STATIONERY 


Neatly  Printed  with  your  Name  and  Ad- 
dress on.  beautiful  white  bond  paper  6x7 
with  envelopes  to  match.  Big  value  for  $1. 
An  ideal  Gift.  Order  Tor  yourself  and  friends  ' 
today.  Post.  Prepaid.  Send  S1 .  to  Dept.  4- 

Winslow  Press,  Winchester,  Mass. 


st  Instruction  Ever  Offered.  Easy 
AB  C.    Latest  Steps,  Fancy  Step*. 
Send  #1.98  for  complete  course, 
oney  back  after  5  days  if  not  satisfied. 

□  TAP  AND  CLOG   )   Mark  X  for  tlx 

□  BALLROOM        i    count  desired. 

DANCEOGRAPH  DANCE  ART,  Inc. 
555  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Make  money  taking  pictures.  Prepare  quickly  during 
spare  time.  Also  earn  while  you  learn.  No  experience 
necessary.  New  easy  method.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Send  at  once  for  free  book,  Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography,  and  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  4439,  3601  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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What  Matters  But 

nifer  Thorpe 
she  danced 


Jennifer   Thorpe  LoVe 


2 


like  a  wind  curled  flame  ...  in 
her  twinkling  toes,  her  supple 
body  was  the  magic  of  life  and 
youth.  In  her  soul  was  the 
bravery  of  a  woman  who  gave  all 
.  .  .  for  love. 

Young,  with  a  glowing,  fragile 
beauty,  she  was  adored  by  a  great 
artist  but  she  thought  her  happi- 
ness rested  in  the  fickle  heart  of 
a  man  who  worshipped  tinsel, 
bright  lights,  illusive  joys.  "Mar- 
riage" he  told  her,  "was  impos- 
sible." Jennifer  laughed.  "What 
?natters  but  love." 

Jennifer's  story,  "Blizzard"  is  a 
rare,  gripping,  soul  catching  epic 
of  flesh  and  blood  reality.  It's  a 
story  you  must  read.  And  in  the 
current  December  issue  of  Every- 
body's Magazine  it's  one  of  more 
than  a  dozen  big  features. 

Your  Story . . .  and  Mine 

Everybody' s  Magazine  is  new  .  .  . 
it's  different.  Its  stories  are  pic- 
tures from  life  .  .  .  the  great  hu- 
man dramas — the  big,  unforget- 
table moments  that  blaze  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  women.  Stories 
that  might  be  your  story  .  .  .  and 
mine. 

If  you  like  thrilling,  satisfying, 
inspiring  reading  you'll  relish 
Everybody's  Magazine.  Only  ioc 
at  all  newstands.  Remember  the 
name— Everybody's.  Buy  the  cur- 
rent December  issue — today — at 
your  local  newsdealer. 

Everybody's 

m.   THE  MAGAZINE  .  .  * 

OF  REAL  LIFE  STORIES 


10-  at  all  newstands  10- 


Floyd  C.  L.  Back  in  1920,  Famous- 
Players-Lasky  produced  "What's  our  Hus- 
band Doing?"  Sorry  I  haven't  the  cast 
to  give  you — that  was  made  long  before 
my  debut  into  the  picture  game.  Mar- 
garet Livingston,  the  girl  with  so  many 
meanie  parts  to  her  credit,  was  married  on 
August  19,  1931,  to  Paul  Whiteman,  the 
nationally  known  orchestra  leader.  Peggy 
Shannon,  another  red-head  of  the  screen, 
was  born  in  Pine  Bluffs,  Ark.  She  played 
with  Clive  Brook  in  "Silence"  and  with 
Buddy  Rogers  in  "The  Road  to  Reno." 

Miss  E.  L.  I'm  not  tempting  anyone 
to  a  heavy  bet  on  the  return  to  films  of 
Clara  Bow  but  I  have  a  couple  of  old 
Empress  Eugenie  flat  tops,  that  say  she 
will  make  a  grand  and  glorious  come-back. 
But  that  gal  has  the  goods — and  a  good 
story  and  a  good  director  will  help  put 
her  over  with  a  smash.    Clara,  I  mean. 

B.  Sue.  I  might  be  Sue  but  I'm  not. 
So — don't  sue  me.  ( Let  it  go  ! )  A  daugh- 
ter was  born  the  first  of  August,  1931,  to 
Bebe  and  Ben  Lyon.  Her  name  is  Bar- 
bara Bebe.  Greta  Garbo's  new  picture  is 
"Susan  Lenox,  Her  Fall  and  Rise." 


Emmy.  You  were  too  late  to  get  your 
answer  in  the  "next  issue"  but  it's  never 
too  late  to  read  it.  Your  favorite,  Robert 
Montgomery,  has  been  doing  well  by  his 
fans — good  pictures  and  good  portrayals, 
and  now  his  next  will  be  an  original  story, 
"Courage,"  from  the  pen  of  the  British 
playwright,  Frederick  Lonsdale.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  stylist  and  costume  de- 
signer, Adrian,  studied.  Film  partnerships 
last  no  longer  than  marriages  in  Reno  so 
I  can't  say  "who  will  be  teamed  with 
whom." 

Emma  S.  Exact  weight  and  height  do 
not  cut  so  much  ice  when  it  comes  to  a 
show-down  in  pictures — Marie  Dressier 
weighs  around  200  pounds  and  is  proud  of 
it;  Oliver  Hardy  tips  the  scale  at  284 
pounds,  and  his  partner,  Stan  Laurel, 
weighs  150.  Blondes  and  brunettes  wTeigh 
from  100  up  to  125  and  the  girls  with  the 
auburn  and  red,  red  locks  average  about 
the  same.  But  talent  and  intelligence  rate 
top  notch.  It's  as  easy  for  an  inexperi- 
enced boy  or  girl  to  get  into  pictures  right 
now  as  for  a  camel  to  nose  through  the 
eye  of  the  well-known  needle,  so  for  my 
sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  don't  try. 


Are  the  Screen  Stars  Good  Neighbors? 

Continued  from  page  61 


Lloyd.  Harold's  estate,  too,  is  very  se- 
cluded, but  that  didn't  stop  some  of  his 
neighbors  from  complaining  about  the 
'howling'  they  said  his  fifteen  Great  Dane 
dogs  set  up  nightly !  When  Lloyd  first 
heard  of  the  complaining  he  promptly  gave 
away  all  of  his  extremely  valuable  dogs. 
A  very  thoughtful  neighbor  is  Harold. 

A  number  of  other  stars  scarcely  know 
they  have  neighbors.  Either  they,  too,  are 
secluded  or  keep  such  irregular  hours  that 
their  neighbors  are  rarely  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  them. 

Connie  Bennett  doesn't  know  who  her 
neighbors  are.  I'm  sure  that  Garbo 
wouldn't  know  it  if  she  had  wild  Indians 
for  next  door  neighbors !  Evelyn  Brent, 
Betty  Compson,  the  John  Barrymores, 
Chaplin,  Ina  Claire,  Estelle  Taylor,  Ruth 
Chatterton  and  Ramon  Novarro  form  their 
friendships  with  a  chosen  few  and  don't  as 
a  rule  get  acquainted  with  their  neighbors. 
Some,  like  Lew  Cody,  don't  get  time  to 
cultivate  new  friends.  Lew  lived  next  door 
to  Bertram  Millhauser,  a  film  writer  and 
executive,  for  six  years  before  the  two  be- 
came acquainted.  Then,  it  was  only  brought 
about  when  Amos  and  Andy  took  Cody  to 
a  party  at  Millhauser's. 

On  the  other  hand,  there's  Victor  Mc- 
Laglen,  who's  English  and  should  be  re- 
served, but  isn't  a  bit.  Vic  recently  moved 
into  his  beautiful  new  five-acre  home  in 
Flintridge,  a  town  a  few  miles  from  Holly- 
wood, and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go 
around  and  say  "howdy"  to  his  new  neigh- 
bors. He  plans  to  have  them  over  at  his 
place  for  many  real  English  teas.  And 
they  won't  feel  a  bit  out  of  place,  for  Vic 
and  his  lovely  wife  are  charming  hosts. 

Mrs.  Zwebell,  owner  of  the  Ronda  Apart- 
ments on  Havenhurst  Drive,  has  Lila  Lee, 
William  Collier,  Jr.,  Clara  Kimball  Young 
and  Clarence  Brown,  the  director,  for 
neighbors. 

"And  they  are  the  best  I  could  find  any- 
where," she  said.  "Occasionally  they  en- 
tertain with  a  large  party  of,  say,  over  a 
hundred  guests,  but  these  affairs  are  always 
well  conducted  and  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, have  any  of  their  neighbors  been  an- 
noyed.   Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  say  that 


many  times  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  'listen- 
ing to  the  music  rendered  by  famous  or- 
chestras. I  have  always  lived  near  to 
people  connected  with  pictures  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  I'd  rather  have  them 
for  neighbors  than  any  other  class  of 
people." 

Sue  Carol  and  Nick  Stuart  built  their 
new  home  on  the  hillside  in  the  region  of 
Vermont  and  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  mainly 
because  they  liked  the  "nice  quiet  neighbor- 
hood." After  they  had  moved  in,  Sue  one 
day  noted  the  fact  that  several  little  chil- 
dren lived  a  couple  of  houses  below  them. 
She  smiled  at  them  and  they  promptly 
cried  :  "Hello,  Sue  !"  She,  of  course,  was 
pleased  to  think  they  recognized  her.  One 
afternoon  she  and  Nick  walked  home  and 
discovered  the  neighbor's  small  children 
plus  a  couple  of  others  congregated  before 
the  Stuart  domicile.  They  waited  for  Sue's 
"Hello,  kiddies,"  and  then  just  as  she  and 
Nick  stepped  onto  their  front  porch,  the 
kids  began  yelling :  "Sue  Carol's  got  a 
fella  !  Sue  Carol's  got  a  fella  !"  She  was 
amazed,  but  Nick  only  grinned:  "Come 
on,  Sue,  they  don't  know  any  different." 
"Well,"  laughed  Sue,  "I'm  going  to  tell 
them."  So  she  turned  and  exclaimed : 
"Don't  you  children  know  it's  not  nice  to 
say  things  like  that  ?  That  is  my  husband, 
Nick,  now  I  want  you  all  to  shake  hands 
with  him  and  be  nice  little  neighbors  of 
ours."  "  'Course  we  will,  Miss  Carol !" 
piped  up  one  small  voice. 

The  next  week  Sue  had  to  work  on  a 
film  nights  and  so,  accordingly,  she  slept 
days.  One  afternoon,  these  neighborhood 
kidlets  were  at  her  gate  hollering :  "Come 
on  out  and  talk  to  us,  Sue  Carol !  We 
want  you,  Sue!"  Sleep  was  impossible  for 
poor  Sue.  She  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. "If  you'll  let  me  sleep  a  little  while, 
kiddies,  I'll  give  you  a  nice  big  party  next 
week,"  she  yawned.  "You  bet,  Sue!" 
they  chorused  in  agreement.  "So  that  was 
that !"  laughed  Sue.  "Now  that  the  kids 
have  become  used  to  us,  we  get  along  great 
together.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  we 
wouldn't  trade  our  attractive  little  neigh- 
borhood for  any  other  in  Hollywood  or 
Beverly  Hills!" 


for    December    19  3  1 


A  famous  young  screen  couple  play  in  their  own  backyard.   Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.  and  Joan  Crawford  take  the  air  between  dips  in  the  sea. 


Hoots  and  Hoorays 

Continued  from  page  11 


American  people.  With  his  smiling  coun- 
tenance,  his   charming   manner,   and  his 

'  magnetic  personality,  he  is  instrumental 
in  the  momentary  alleviation  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  working  man  in  transporting 

:  him  from  the  dull,  drab,  humdrum  existence 
of  everyday  life  into  a  maelstrom  of  gay- 

|  ety,  wit,  love,  laughter  and  song,  created 
by  the  effervescent  and  irresistible  Che- 
valier. 

Morpheus  refreshes  the  body,  Chevalier 
renews  the  spirit.  Whenever  the  inimi- 
table Chevalier  with  his  infectious  gaiety  is 
projected  on  the  screen,  thousands  of  tired, 
drooping  souls  lift  up  their  weary  heads 
with  renewed  vigor  and  laugh  with  him. 
Being  thus  revived,  they  can  meet  the 
world  with  a  new  warmth  of  heart — a  new 
sparkle  of  the  eye — a  new  and  dauntless 
courage. 

That's  Chevalier ! 

Anna  M.  Krantz, 
Alain  and  Summit  Sts., 

Darby,  Pa. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  "MELLER" 

I  recently  witnessed  a  talking  playlet, 
"Stout  Hearts  and  Willing  Hands,"  pre- 
sented by  the  Masquers  Club.  A  melo- 
drahma,  suh !  the  heroine,  played  by  Laura 
La  Plante,  was  the  proverbial  little  ray  of 
sunshine;  the  hero,  True  Blue  Harold 
(delieiously  portrayed  by  the  sophisticated 
Frank  Fay),  was  a  gorgeous  imitation  of 
all  the  old  ga-ga  heroes ;  and  Lew  Cody 
played  the  mustache-twirling  villain. 

The  climax,  showing  police,  air  corps 
and  marines  dashing  to  rescue  the  hero 
from  horrible  death  in  a  saw  mill ;  the  final 
gooey  love  scene,  and  the  fade-out  showing 
the  American  flag  waving  over  all,  were 
finishing  touches  to  a  priceless  piece  of 
burlesque. 


The  audience  laughed  heartily  through- 
out. How  pictures  have  changed !  How 
standards  have  improved !  I  remember  the 
time  when  such  a  picture  would  have  been 
accepted  seriously  by  audiences  accustomed 
to  just  such  cinematic  tripe. 

Motion  pictures  are  definitely  grown  up 
now ! 

Margaret  Keily, 

36S-25th  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SO  SAY  LOTS  OF  FOLKS 

I  am  going  to  express  my  opinion  of 
Greta  Garbo.  To  me  she  is  like  a  rare 
flower.  She  has  exquisite  loveliness,  mys- 
tifying glamor  which  the  world  needs,  and 
a  talent  which  no  one  has  ever  equaled. 
Greta  Garbo  is  great  enough  to  put  over 
any  picture  given  her. 

Think  of  the  many  moments  you  have 
gazed  on  her  portraying  intense  emotions. 
Think  of  the  love  scenes  in  her  pictures. 
Remember  the  girl  who  came  from  Swe- 
den, new  to  the  American  screen,  who 
made  an  astounding  success  in  "The  Tor- 
rent," who  worked  to  achieve  the  pinnacle 
she  has  gained  today. 

Give  three  cheers  for  Garbo,  the  one 
and  only !  May  she  live  in  the  hearts  of 
the  movie  fans — forever. 

Glenn  Pressler, 
1807  South  Harrison  Street, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


THERE'S  LOTS  IN  A  NAME 

Producers  and  writers  of  movie  stories 
seem  to  take  a  special  delight  in  using  the 
incidents  but  changing  the  title  of  the  tale 
to  suit  their  convenience.  Occasionally 
mention  is  made  that  the  story  is  taken 
from  the  novel  by  a  certain  author,  and  we 


fflring  fflack  that 
Youthful  Chin  Line 

Two  profiles  of  the  same  sirl  are  shown  above 
— one  before  and  one  after  using  the  Corinthian 
Combination  Treatment.  See  what  a  difference 
the  youthful  chin  line  makes. 

Amazing  results  are  secured  quickly  with  the 
Corinthian  Combination  of  both  medicinal  and 
physical  effort.  This  treatment  lifts  the  drooping 
chin  line  by  shrinking  relaxed  muscles  and 
reducing  flesh  cells.  - 

Apply  the  Corinthian  Astringent  Lotion  at 
night  before  retiring.  Then  put  on  the  net-like 
head  piece  with  chin  strap  to  hold  up  muscles 
and  flesh  while  the  astringent  lotion  aids  the 
shrinking — all  during  your  sleep. 

Simple^  scientific  and  certain,  the  Corinthian 
Combination  quickly  brings  back  the  fascination 
of  that  youthful  chin  line  of  girlhood.  The 
complete  $5.50  combination  is  now  only  $3.50. 
Simply  mail  check  or  money  order  or  send  $1.00 
bill  and  pay  balance  on  delivery.  Full  satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

The  Health  Appliance  Company 

657-R  Union  Trust  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 
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PHOTOS  ENLARGED 

SIZE  8x10  or  11  x  14  INCHES 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  a     MW  AWK 
life-like   Bromide   photo   en-  MM  |J 
largement  at  an  unusual  bar-  Mm    ^mmz  C 
gain.      Same    price    for         fc^L  AWVi 
length  or  bust  form,  groups. ^^^p  ^L^r 
landscapes,  or  enlargements  of      |  ^mW 
any  group  picture.  Safe  return 
of  your  original  photo  Guaran-  EdCh 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  photo  or  snapshot  (any  size)  and 
within  a  week  you  will  receive  vour  beautiful 
life-like  enlargement  size  8x10  or  11x14,  guar- 

centa  postage  or  send  50c  with  order  and  we  ( ay  postage.  Take 
advantage  of  this  amazing  offei — send  your  photo  today 
pPV      A  DT     538    South    Dearborn,    Dept.  22 
■  »  E.  yV     r\  W\  1                       Chicago,  III. 

SONG  WRITERS 

requirements!  Advance  Royalty  Payments, 

PICTURES^  New  Talking-Picture  Song  requirements, 
1  etc.,  fully  explained  in  our  Free  instruc* 
tive  book.  Writers  of  Words  or  Music 
|  for  songs  may  submit  their  work  for  free 
examination  and  advice.  Past  ex» 
perience  unnecessary.  We  revise,  compose* 
arrange  music  and  secure  Copyrights. 
Our  modern  method  guarantees  approval. 
WriteToday—  S.  L.  Newcomer  Associates. 
1674    Broadway.    New    York,   N.  Y. 


ir  eyelashes 
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he  joy  of  lone,  dark  luxurious  eydaalua 
mazing  new  discovery  produces.  No  m; 
we  guarantee,  unconditionally,  that  w 
Leone's  Preparation  will  mafc<  "* 
•  brilliantly  beautiful  than  you 


Every  woman 
eyebrows  such 
how  scant  the 

longer.'darker  and  more  brilliantly  beautiful  than  you  ever  imagined 
thev  could  be. 

Don't  envy  other  eves  while  t 
vour  reach.    For  YOU.  too.  can  — 
expression  and  allurement.   YOURS  will  be  BETTER  than  the  beat 
you've  admired- 

Send  NOW  for  Mme.  Leone's  Eyelash  Grower  and  WATCH 
RESULTS  IN  A  FEW  DAYS-  Price  SS.00  Postpaid.  Money- 
back    without    Question    if    vou    axe    not    entirely  satisfied. 


IY1ME.  LEONE.  Dept.  S-4, 12West  St..  Boston, Mass. 


beautiful  eyelashes. 


Address  

City  State. , 
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Twenty-five  Years 

— the  money  from  the  sale  of 
Christmas  Seals  has  promoted: 

—the  establishment  of  sanatoriums 
for  treating  tuberculosis 

—  the  finding  of  tuberculosis  in 
time  to  effect  a  cure 

—  health  inspection  of  school 
children 

— the  teaching  of  habits  that  help 
to  insure  good  health 

— the  bringing  of  rest,  good  food, 
sunshine,  fresh  air,  medical  at- 
tention to  sick  children 


lb  QFiglil  ^~^suherculosis 

Buy  Christmas  Seals 

THE   NATIONAL,   STATE   AND   LOCAL  TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


WOMEN 


Make  Up  f 
To  $10  Daily* 


Spare  or  Full  Time 

Four  entirely  new,  remarkable  scientific  products. 
Brings  big  profits.  Endorsed  by  leading  physicians, 
unequaled  in  its  field.  Women  see  their  advantages 
and  buy  on  sight.  Nationwide  demand — no  expe- 
rience necessary — Unusual  selling  plan  makes  every- 
thing easy  for  you — Earn  up  to  S10.  per  day.  I  teach 
you  how  to  start  earning  money.  Send  tor  FREE  sales 
plan  today.    There  is  no  obligation. 

Grace  Sterling 
180  Madison  Ave.    Dept.  SL.     New  York,  N.  Y. 
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rect  your  favorite 
vie  star***' 


all  original  photos  of  your  favorite  Btare.  sizes 
8x10,  gloasy prints.  25c  each,  5  for  $1.00.  Scenes 
from  any  of  vour  fnvorite  recent  photo  plays, 
25c  each.  12  for  $2.50.  Positively  the  fined 
obtainable  anywhere.  We  have  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  movie  photos  in  the  country.  Just  name 
the  star  or  ecenea  vou  want.  Remit  by  money 
order  or  U.  S.  2o  stamps. 


BRAM  STUDIO 

630-9th  Avenue 


Studio  352 
New  York  City 


Astrology 


Will  You  Be  Lucky  in  1932? 

What  do  the  stars  foretell  for  1932?  Would  you 
like  to  know?  Our  special  12-pafce  Astrological 
Reading  gives  predictions,  month  by  month— with 
exact  days,  dates  and  happenings  for  1932  based 
on  your  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Consult  it  before 
making  any  change  in  home  or  business  affairs, 
signing  papers,  love,  marriage,  seeking  employ- 
ment, raises  in  salary,  speculation,  travel . 
friends,  enemies,  health,  accidents,  lucky  days, 
etc.  Send  exact  birthday  with  $1.00  for  reading. 


Franklin  Pub.  Co.,  800  N.  Clark  St.,  Dept.  1099,  Chicago 


GARBO  AND 
NOVARRO! 

For  the  first  time  since  she 
played  opposite  John  Gilbert, 
the  great  Garbo  consents  to  be 
co-starred — with  Ramon  No- 
varro.  Read  about  it  in  the 
January  issue  of  Screenland, 
on  the  stands  December  ist. 


wonder  why,  if  the  big  men  of  the  movies 
see  fit  to  make  use  of  a  popular  novel,  they 
do  not  honor  the  author  and  use  his  title 
as  well.  Many  of  the  stories  that  will 
never  grow  old  have  titles  in  keeping  with 
their  beauty,  and  it  does  seem  wrong  to 
rob  them  of  their  real  name,  which,  in  a 
measure,  is  what  is  being  done.  Some- 
times the  new  titles  are  so  far-fetched  that 
they  seem  out  of  order  with  the  story  that 
follows.  This  is  a  problem  that  I  have 
tried  to  get  clear  in  my  mind. 

"  Ruth  Bartlett, 
5419  S.  Robertson  Street, 

New  Orleans. 

RAMON  GOES  ON  FOREVER 

I  wonder  if  all  the  movie  fans  see  in 
Ramon  Novarro  the  genius  that  he  is.  A 
dramatic  artist,  a  portrayer  of  romance, 
Novarro  goes  on  year  after  year  making 
successes.  He  is  one  of  the  small  group 
of  stars  whose  life  on  the  screen  covers 
more  than  a  period  of  ten  years. 

"Daybreak"  was  one  of  the  finest  films 
of  the  year.  "Son  of  India"  was  equally 
one  of  the  most  artistic  productions  filmed 
for  a  long  time.  The  only  disappointment 
of  these  two  films-  was  the  fact  that 
Novarro  did  not  sing.  He  has  one  of  the 
best  singing  voices  on  the  screen.  In  his 
next  picture,  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  him  sing  as  he  did 
in  his  earlier  talking  pictures. 

Albert  Manski, 
547  Main  Street, 
Webster,  Mass. 

THE  DIRECTOR'S  TOUCH 

I  often  muse  on  the  popular  indifference 
to  even  the  name  of  the  invisible  force  be- 
hind all  notably  artistic  pictures — the  all- 
powerful  director. 

Clarence  Brown,  whose  skill  has  evolved 
in  "A  Free  Soul"  a  gripping  film  out  of 
melodramatic  material,  has  avoided  many 
pitfalls.  One  misses  gratefully  the  shots  of 
Norma  Shearer  with  hair  falling  in  un- 
necessary and  meaningless  disorder,  the 
staccato,  mirthless  laugh  with  which  she 
has  punctuated  other  pictures,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  "heavy-drama"  sepulchral  tones 
often  heard  with  Barrymore. 

Note  the  careful  pruning  which  has  cut 
to  a  minimum  the  grandmother's  illness, 
the  birthday  dinner,  the  mountain  episode, 
the  gang  scenes,  the  brutality  of  the  suave 
Ace  Wiljong.  This  exclusion  of  irrelevant 
details  has  resulted  in  a  suggestiveness  al- 
lowing the  spectator  the  use  of  his  own 
imagination ! 

Here  we  have  restraint  expertly  imposed 
upon  a  brilliant  cast.  Result :  an  admir- 
ably smooth,  perfectly  timed,  and  superbly 
acted  film. 

Marion  Aylward  Ryan, 

298  Main  St., 
Milford,  Mass. 


FLASHES 

Clara  Bow  has  contributed  to  the  screen 
the  best  performances  ever  seen. 

Viola  Thompson, 
Levesque  Ave., 
Wynne,  Ark. 

One  of  the  swankiest  women  in  Holly- 
wood today  is  Thelma  Todd,  the  gorgeous 
blonde  girl  of  two-reel  comedy  fame,  more 
recently  doing  bits  here  and  there.  Here's 
hoping  Thelma  Todd-les  to  stardom! 

G.  E.  Blumenfeld, 
823  E.  173rd  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

John  Boles  has  more  "Romance"  in  his 
little  finger  than  sleepy,  bashful  Lew 
Ayres  (King  of  the  Movies)  has  in  his 
whole  body.  Boles  is  the  nearest  yet  to 
Rudolph  Valentino. 

Elfreda  Mannes, 
935  Nebraska  Ave., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Many  of  the  Kay  Francis  fans  would 
like  to  see  her  starred.  She  is  better  than 
Dietrich,  and  far  surpasses  Garbo,  so  why 
not  give  her  a  chance,  and  have  the  public 
recognize  an  actress  when  they  see  and 
hear  one? 

Dorothy  Steventon, 
517  Division  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Three  Cheers  for  all  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses ! 

Jay  Lohr, 
24  Dahlia  Ave., 
Baldwin,  L.  Is 

Even  though  it  is  risking  my  life  to  ad- 
mit it,  I  must  express  my  opinion  that 
Norma  Shearer,  Joan  Crawford  and  Nancy 
Carroll  are  not  so  much  born  actresses  as 
hard  workers. 

Jean  Browne, 
9841  51st  Ave.  S.  W., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

They  say  Tallulah  Bankhead  knows  all 
the  answers,  but  let  me  say  she  is  the 
answer.  She  is  an  actress  of  unlimited 
resource  and  certainly  can  put  "it"  over. 

Lillian  Rack, 
22  Court  St., 
Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Where  is  our  beloved  Mickey  Mouse?  I 
have  been  to  five  pictures  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  Mickey  Mouse  was  absent  from 
all  of  them. 

After  viewing  all  of  these  daring  under- 
world dramas  that  the  producers  have  been 
feeding  us  the  past  six  months  or  so,  I 
think  we  need  something  funny  and  stimu- 
lating, and  nothing  can  satisfy  our  appetite 
for  comedy  so  well  as  Mickey  Mouse. 
Let's  have  more  of  him ! 

Marguerite  Beitzell, 
1116  C.  Street,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Casts  of  Current  Films 

Continued  from  page  102 


"THE  LAST  FLIGHT."  First  National.  Based  on 
the  novel  "Single  Lady"  by  John  Monk  Saunders. 
Directed  by  Wilhelm  Dieterle.  The  cast:  Cary  Lock- 
wood,  Richard  Barthelmess;  Bill  Talbot,  John  Mack 
Brown;  Nikki,  Helen  Chandler;  The  Outsider,  Walter 
Byron;  Francis,  Elliott  Nugent;  Shcp  Lambert,  David 
Manners. 


"TRANSATLANTIC."  Fox.  From  the  story  by 
Guy  Bolton.  Directed  by  William  K.  Howard. 
The  cast:  Monty  Greer,  Edmund  Lowe;  Judy  Kramer, 
Lois  Moran;  Henry  Graham,  John  Halliday;  Sigrid 
Caroline,  Greta  Nissen;  Rudolph  Kramer,  Jean  Her- 
sholt;  Kay  Graham,  Myrna  Loy;  Handsome,  Earle 
Foxe;  Hudgins,  Billy  Bevan;  Burbank,  Ruth  Don- 
nelly; Peters,  Goodee  Montgomery;  Buyer,  Jesse  De 
Vorska;  The  Bride,  Rosalie  Roy;  Captain,  Claude 
King;  First  Officer,  Crawford  Kent;  Gamblers,  Henry 
Sedley,  Bob  Montgomery,  and  Louis  Natheaux. 


"WATERLOO  BRIDGE."  Universal.  From  the 
play  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  Screen  play  by  Benn 
Levy.  Directed  by  James  Whale.  The  cast:  Myra, 
Mae  Clark;  Rov,  Kent  Douglass;  Kilty,  Doris  Lloyd; 
Mrs.  Hobley,  Ethel  Grimes;  Mrs.  Wetherby,  Enid  Ben- 
nett; Mr.  Wetherby,  Frederic  R.  Kerr;  Old  Woman, 
Rita  Carlisle. 

"WICKED."  Fox.  Adapted  for  the  screen  by 
Adela  Rogers  St.  John.  Continuity  and  dialogue  by 
Kenyon  Nicholson  and  Kathryn  Scola.  Directed  by- 
Allan  Dwan.  The  cast:  Scott  Burrows,  Victor 
McLaglen;  M argot  Rande,  Elissa  Landi;  Tony  Rande, 
Theodore  Von  Eltz;  June,  Una  Merkel;  Blake,  Allan 
Dinehart;  Judge  Luther,  Oscar  Apfel;  Matron, 
Blanche  Payson;  Miss  Peck,  Kathleen  Kerrigan; 
Stella,  Eileen  Percy;  Arlene,  Mae  Busch;  Mrs.  John- 
son, Blanche  Frederici;  Prisoner,  Lucille  Williams; 
Prisoner,  Alice  Lake;  Fanny,  Ruth  Donnelly;  Mrs. 
Luther,  Irene  Rich.* 
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What — A  Silver  Wedding  Party  in  Hollywood? 

Continued  from  page  85 
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Mrs.  Gleason  and  their  son,  Russell. 

Back  in  the  garden,  we  discovered  Rus- 
sell in  his  bathing  suit.  He  said  it  was 
his  reception  suit.  He  had  been  swimming, 
and  his  method  was  to  greet  guests  and 
then  persuade  them  to  don  bathing  suits 
and  hop  into  the  pool  with  him.  He  said 
that  he  was  amphibious,  and  would  even 
eat  his  meals  in  the  pool  if  he  could  per- 
suade the  butler  to  bring  them  to  him. 

"And  anyhow,"  he  said,  "ma  objects  to 
crumbs  in  the  pool.  She's  fussy  that  way 
— is  afraid  that  maybe  fish  will  get  in  and 
trip  up  the  swimmers." 

We  told  Russell  he  would  catch  pneu- 
monia, and  Mary  Brian  said  that  if  he  did 
she  would  nurse  him,  he  had  been  so  nice 
to  all  his  guests. 

"Then  I've  practically  got  it  right  now," 
said  Russell. 

Mrs.  Purnell  Pratt  came  in  just  then, 
and  showed  us  her  gift — a  silver  vessel 
completely  filled  with  silver  dollars ! 

That  made  us  pause  again  beside  the 
gifts,  and  we  found  that  Gloria  Swanson 
had  sent  an  antique  silver  sugar  shaker  and 
cream  pitcher;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Mack 
had  bestowed  silver  after-dinner  coffee 
cups ;  Dorothy  Lee  a  silver  vase ;  Anna  Q. 
Nilsson  a  picture  frame  of  Swedish  silver 
and  workmanship;  Ann  Harding  and 
Harry  Bannister,  an  antique  silver  syrup 
jug;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Beaudine, 
sandwich  tray  of  rare  old  china  with  sil- 
ver trim;  Charlotte  Greenwood,  cigarette 
box  of  silver  and  twenty-five  silver  dollars 
inside;  Una  Merkel,  mayonnaise  dish; 
Johnny  Mack  Brown,  individual  nut  dishes ; 
William  Bakewell,  antique  silver  clock. 
But  I'll  fill  all  my  space  with  descriptions 
of  gifts,  if  I  don't  look  out. 

And  then  there  were  the  flowers ! 

"Too  many  for  anything  but  a  high- 
class  funeral,"  murmured  Joe  E.  Brown. 

The  flowers  were  from  June  Collyer  and 
Stuart  Erwin,  Robert  Z.  Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude Olmstead,  Hoot  Gibson  and  Sally 
Eilers,  Lew  Ayres  and  others. 

Some  of  the  telegrams  were  very  amus- 
ing, too,  including  one  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  Boothe,  of  New  York,  who  wired: 
"Don't  be  satisfied  with  silver,  for  there's 
gold  in  them  thar  hills ;"  while  Harry  Rich- 
man  telegraphed,  "Sore  because  I  can't  be 
with  you,  but  my  heart's  every  wish  and 
my  best  love  belong  to  you."  The  Pat 
O'Brien's  message  was  "Can  offer  you 
twenty-five  more  years  over  the  same  route. 
You're  a  cinch.  Proud  to  know  you."  John 
Medbury  sent  word,  "Nice  work,  folks. 
Most  couples  miss  the  silver  wedding  an- 
niversary by  about  twenty-four  years." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Cummings  wired, 
"After  this  short  trial,  we  sincerely  hope 
your  marriage  will  prove  to  be  a  huge 
success." 

Jimmy  Gleason  had  a  few  more  lip-stick 
marks  on  his  countenance  when  we  saw 
him  next,  and  Marguerite  Churchill  chided 
him. 

"Well,  can  you  blame  the  girls?"  Jim- 
my inquired  comically. 

We  met  Irene  Rich,  who  was  wearing  an 
Empress  Eugenie  hat  at  exactly  the  right 
angle,  she  being  one  of  the  few  women 
we've  seen  to  whom  that  hat  is  becoming, 
and  who  can  wear  it  without  making  her 
late  majesty  do  a  complete  flip-flop  in  her 
grave. 

"Well,"  confided  Irene  when  we  con- 
gratulated her,  "maybe  that  hat  didn't 
look  so  well  on  the  Empress,  either.  But 
who  is  going  to  tell  a  queen  she  hasn't  got 
her  hat  on  straight?" 

In  an  easy  chair  under  a  tree  in  the  shade 


we  caught  sight  of  Marie  Dressier.  She 
said  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  out 
since  her  illness.  Quite  surprisingly  she 
looks  much  better  than  she  did  before  her 
operation. 

Among  the  other  guests  we  met  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cawthorn,  Joan 
Marsh,  Franklin  Pangborn,  Zelma  O'Neal 
and  Anthony  Bushell,  May  Robson  and 
James  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monte  Blue, 
Ann  Harding,  John  Mack  Brown,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Alan  Crosland,  Natalie 
Moorhead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Brown, 
Bill  Boyd  and  Dorothy  Sebastian,  Kent 
Douglass,  Don  Dilloway  and  Dorothy  Jor- 
dan, June  Collyer  and  Stuart  Erwin,  Leo 
Carrillo,  Reginald  Denny,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Regis  Toomey,  Hoot  Gibson  and  Sally 
Eilers,  Louise  Dresser  and  Jack  Gardner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Breese,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  Herbert,  Marion  Nixon  and 
Edward  Hillman,  Sam  Hardy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lucien  Littlefield,  Frances  Starr,  Kay 
Hammond,  Lois  Wilson,  Una  Merkel,  Mae 
Clarke  and  Fred  Freulich,  Cecil  Cunning- 
ham, and  scores  of  others. 

An  interesting  guest  was  Heather 
Thatcher,  an  English  musical  comedy  star, 
who  in  London  has  been  playing  Marilyn 
Miller's  successes  of  this  country.  She 
was,  quite  startlingly,  wearing  a  monocle, 
and  was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and 
bore  it  all  unflinchingly  as  becomes  an  Eng- 
lish lady. 

Louise  Fazenda  was  there  too,  and  Nick 
Stuart  and  Sue  Carol. 

We  left  very  late,  wishing  the  Gleasons 
many  happy  returns. 

"Oh,  Lupita  Tovar  has  come  all  the  way 
up  from  Mexico,  where  she  is  working  in 
a  picture,  to  see  Paul  Kohner  before  he 
goes  to  Europe!"  exclaimed  Patsy,  "and 
Paul  is  giving  a  tea  today,  with  Lupita 
helping  him  to  receive  and  entertain." 

We  decided  that  Lupita  and  Paul  are  en- 
gaged, and  hoped  they  would  make  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  tea,  but  they  didn't. 

Paul's  pretty  apartment  was  full  of  guests 
when  we  arrived,  and  we  had  a  nice  chat 
with  Lupita,  who  made  a  personal  appear- 
ance trip  through  Mexico  before  settling 
down  to  work  in  a  picture  being  made  in 
Mexico  City.  She  was,  of  course,  she  said, 
awfully  happy  to  be  able  to  visit  her  fam- 
ily down  there.  Her  mother,  by  the  way, 
is  Irish,  we  learned,  which  surprised  us 
very  much,  Lupita  being  so  typically  Span- 
ish in  looks. 

Helen  Chandler  was  among  the  guests, 
with  her  husband,  Cyril  Hume.  Helen 
says  that  she  never  has  a  chance  to  attend 
parties,  so  this  is  a  treat.  She  has  been 
working  very  hard.  Her  hands  and  arms 
had  been  badly  strained,  she  declared,  in 
some  ship  scenes  she  had  been  playing  in, 
and  she  was  black  and  blue  from  top  to 
toe.  She  said  that  if  we  were  good  maybe 
she  would  show  us  her  black  and  blue 
spots,  too.  She  could  hardly  hold  her 
tea-cup,  her  wrists  were  so  sore. 

Her  husband  said  smilingly  that  she  had 
been  spoiled  by  being  the  only  girl  in 
the  two  pictures  she  had  just  finished,  and 
that  she  had  been  waited  on  altogether  too 
much. 

"But  it  is  nice  being  helplessly  feminine 
once  in  a  while,"  Helen  said. 

"My  hair  looks  awfully  bad,  too,"  she 
went  on.  "But  if  you  want  to  see  how  nice 
I  look  when  my  hair  is  curled,  go  and  see 
the  in  'The  Last  Flight!'  I  haven't  had 
time  to  have  it  dolled  up  since  I  finished 
only  yesterday  on  that  sea  picture." 

Walter  Huston  was  a  guest,  as  were  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Huston,  William  Wy- 
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Home  Study 

Accountancy  Training 

Accountants  who  know  their  work 
command  responsible  positions  and 
good  incomes.  And  the  need  for 
trained  accountants  is  growing. 
About  10,000  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants in  U.  S.  and  many  thou- 
sands more  executive  accountants.  | 
Many  earn  $5,000  to  $20,000.  We 
train  you  thoroughly  at  home  in  your 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations 
or  executive  accounting  positions. 
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necessary-we  prepareyou  from  ground  This  777)1717 1 
up.  Our  training  is  supervised  by  Wm.  Booh  rt\.t,til 
B.  Castenholz.  A.  M..  CP.  A.,  assisted 
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A  Better  Looking  Nose 

Improve  Your  Personal  Appearance 

My  free  book  tells  you  how  I  guarantee 
"  to  improve  the  shape  of  your  nose  by 
remolding  the  cartilage  and  fleshy  parts, 
quickly,  safely,  and  painlessly,  or  re- 
fund your  money.  The  very  fine,  pre- 
cise adjustments  which  only  my  new 
patented  Model  25  Nose  Shaper  pos- 
sesses, make  results  satisfactory  and 
lasting.  Worn  night  or  day.  Over  100- 
000  users.  Send  for  free  book  to 
M.  TRLLETY,  Pioneer  Noseshapin; 
Specialist,  Dept.  251,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Avoid  the  embarrassment  of  gray,  faded, 
bleached  or  streaked  hair.  Tint  it  easily 
and  Instantly  to  its  natural  shade,  from 
lightest  blond  to  deepest  black.  Just 
comb  through  harmless,  odorless  Brown- 
atone.  Guaranteed  results.  Does  not  pre- 
vent perfect  waving  of  the  hair.  At  all 
dealers.  50c.    Or  send  10c  for  trial  bottle. 
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When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  Sc 
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$-ALWAYS  HAVE  LUCK!-$ 

Unlucky  in  Money  Games, 
Love  or  Business?  You  should 
carry  a  pair  of  genuine 
MYSTIC  BRAHMA  RED 
LIVE  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC 
iMSSB^WSI^^  LODESTONLS.  Rare,  Am- 
azing, Compelling,  Attract- 
ive these  LIVE  LODE- 
STONES  are  carried  by 
Occult  Oriental  people  as  a 
POWERFUL  LUCKY 
CHARM,  one  to  prevent  Bad  Luck,  Evil  and  Misfortune, 
and  the  other  to  attract  much  Good  Luck,  Love,  Happi- 
ness and  Prosperity.  Special  only  $1.97  for  the  two. 
With  valuable  instructions  FREE.  Pay  postman  $1.97 
and  15c  postage  on  delivery.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded. You  can  be  LUCKY!  Order  yours  TODAY! 
Dept.  739,  P.  S.  BUREAU,  General  P.  O.     Bon  72,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE!  We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  these  genuine  Mystic 
Brahma  Lodestones  are  ALIVE!  Just  what  you  want,  for  they 
are  the  REAL  THING.  POWERFUL,  HIGHLV  MAGNETIC!  GET 
YOURS  NOW!  ! 


n 


eautiful  COMPLEXION 


SAY   MANY  HAPPY   USERS — 

ar  your  complexion  of 
pimples,  blackheads,  en- 
larged    pores,     oily     skin,  whiteheads, 

etc.  Have  a  soft,  rosy,  clear  complexion 
in  a  few  days.  No  lotion,  salves,  claymasks, 
soap.  No  dieting,  nothing  to  take  Harm- 
less, quick  sure  method.  Cannot  injure 
skin.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  for  over  15  years. 
Send  for  FKEE  BunKLKT.  N'i>  obligation.  Send  no  money.  Just  *«:t 
the  facts. 

DOROTHY  RAY,  646  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept. 2591,  Chicago,  til. 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  lime  at 
home  making  display  cards.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you.  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg..  Toronto.  Ont. 

MMMM  DPa  HOC 


m 

GYRSl 


5$ 


FREE!  Pamphlet  FREE! 

Marvelous  imported  Parisian  dis- 
covery removes  Unwanted  Hair 
in  a  jiffy,  for  good!  No  irritation. 
Harmless,  liquid,  clean.  Just  ap- 
ply and  wash  off]  Satisfaction  or 
money  returned.  Send  this  ad  and 
your  address  to  get  FREE  expla- 
nation how  "Gypsia"  destroys  Hair 
and  Root. 

GYPSIA  PRODUCTS  CO  (S.),  55  W.  42d  S;.,N.Y. 

o  Joke  To  Be  Deaf 

— Every  DeafiPerson  Kno  wsThai 

George  P.  Way  made  hlmaelf  hear,  after  being 
deaf  for  25  years,  with  Artificial  Ear  Drums—bis 
own  invention.  He  wore  them 
day  and  night.  They  stopped 
head  noises  and  ringing  ears.  1 
They  are  invisible  and  per-J 
fectlycomfortable.  Noone-Beest* 
them.  Write  for  hia  true  story,  w 
"How  I  Got  Deaf  and  Made 
»     Myself  Hear".  Also  booklet 

Pi   oo  Deafness.  Address  Artificial  Ear  Drum 

4  P        GEORGE  P.  WAY,  INC. 

™      1432  Hofmann  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


SONGS 


FOR 


TALKING 
PICTURES 


Radio  Broadcast  and  commercial  usage  bring  big 
returns.  Writer?  of  WORDS  or  MUSIC  should  send 
for  FREE  copy  of  20-page  instructive  booklet  giving 
full  details  of  opportunities  in  song  writing.  We 
revise,  arrange,  secure  U.  S.  Copyright,  broadcast  your 
song  over  the  Radio  and  submit  to  Motion  Picture 
Studios  here  in  Hollywood.     Write  Today. 

UNIVERSAL  SONG  SERVICE 

601  Meyer  Bldg.,  Western  &  Sierra  Vista  Arenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

WAY^HAPE^ 

F  r«S??^N0SE 

Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
^>    ^*fL  tilage — quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,    while  you 
.  p  sleep  or  work.  Lasting 
9  f    results.    Doctors  praise 
it.  Gold  Medal  Winner. 
87,000  users.  Send  cou- 
pon for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
ANITA  INSTITUTE,  N-69,  Anita  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J.  i 
Please  send  me  without  any  obligation  copy  ' 
of  your  FREE  book. 

Name   J 

Home  Address   ' 

City   State  N-69  1 


ler,  Hans  Kraly,  Mrs.  Paul  Lukas,  Emil 
Forst,  the  German  writer ;  Dita  Parlo,  Al- 
bert Conti,  Ernest  Laemmle,  John  Auer, 
Mrs.  Schildkraut,  widow  of  the  late  Ru- 
dolph Schildkraut,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Schildkraut  told  us  how  well  her 
son,  Joseph,  was  doing  on  the  stage  in 
Vienna,  and  how  he  had  also  appeared  in 
a  London  picture.  Paul  promised  to  take 
messages  and  gifts  to  him  from  his  mother. 

Sidney  Fox  was  there,  too.  She  was 
enthusiastic  about  having  met  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  who,  you  know,  has  promised 
to  be  a  sort  of  godmother  to  the  Wampas 
Baby  Stars,  of  whom  Sidney  is  one.  Of 
course  the  line  of  men  forms  on  the  right 
whenever  Sidney  is  at  a  party. 

Albert  Conti  and  Walter  Huston  were 
discussing  all  the  time  they  had  lost  in 


their  youth,  trying  to  do  something  that 
they  didn't  really  want  to  do  or  weren't 
fitted  for.  Conti  had  burned  with  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  soldier  and  wear  a  uniform, 
and  was  finally  actually  a  captain  in  the 
Hungarian  army;  and  Walter  Huston  told 
about  studying  to  become  a  mechanical 
engineer,  but  hating  it  all  the  time. 

There  was  dancing,  with  William  Wy- 
ler  dancing  a  lot  with  Dita  Parlo,  who  was 
looking  lovely,  and  with  Paul  and  Lupita 
of  course  dancing  together  a  great  deal. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  we  bade  our 
host  and  his  guests  goodbye,  wishing  Paul 
a  most  happy  journey  and  safe  return. 

He  has  cut  off  a  few  weeks  from  the 
time  of  his  visit  in  Europe,  we  learn,  and 
of  course  we  know  that  the  reason  is 
spelled  Lupita ! 


Screen  News 

Continued  from  page  97 


Angeles    Times,  and    finally    turned  his 

peculiar  charms  to  account  for  M-G-M. 

Our  guess  is  that  Mary  has  picked 
wisely. 


William  Powell  and  Carole  Lombard  re- 
turn from  Hawaiian  honeymooning.  They 
have  promised  us  faithfully  not  to  consider 
a  divorce  for  years. 


About  this  new  find  of  Fox's,  Jimmy 
Dunn.  "Bad  Girl,"  which  incidentally  is  a 
far  better  picture  than  it  was  a  stage  play, 
has  established  Jimmy  in  the  big  money. 
He's  stealing  pictures  right  along.  Girls 
and  boys  adore  him.  It's  all  happened  so 
quickly.    Watch  for  Jimmy. 


June  Collyer's  marriage  to  Stuart  Erwin 
has  changed  the  lady.  Where  formerly  she 
wore  much  gay  jewelry,  her  wedding  ring 
is  now  her  sole  ornament. 

Right  after  the  wedding  June's  mamma 
and  papa  arrived  in  Hollywood  to  look 
their  new  son-in-law  over. 


lis*******! 


George  Arliss  does  some  sightseeing — in  the  British  Museum,  of  all 
places!  This  popular  star's  journeys  to  his  native  England,  after  so  much 
time  spent  in  Hollywood,  are  pleasure  trips  as  well  as  homecomings. 


Ivan  Lebedeff  writes  a  story — sells  it  for 
a  picture — then  acts  in  it.  And  thinks 
nothing  of  it.  His  latest  are  "Kisses  by 
Command"  and  "The  Marquis."  He  has 
prominent  roles  in  both. 

Renee  Adoree  has  spent  a  long  time  in 
Prescott,  Arizona  trying  to  recover  her 
health.  The  last  we  heard  she  was  doing 
fine,  and  expected  to  return  to  Hollywood ; 
and  then — well,  we'll  be  looking  for  you, 
Renee. 


Duncan  Renaldo,  young  Rumanian  actor 
of  "Trader  Horn"  memory,  was  given  the 
blessing  of  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Bureau 
and  will  be  allowed  to  stay  in  this  country 
and  finish  his  picture  career.  Now,  Dun- 
can, you  have  something  to  live  up  to. 


Dorothy  Mackaill  has  Hawaiian  tastes, 
now  definitely  established.  She  says  she 
will  positively  marry  R.  Neij  Miller, 
planter  and  radio  crooner,  this  fall.  We 
approve  of  the  planter  part  but  are  con- 
cerned about  the  crooning. 


The  Dietrich-Von  Sternberg  case  has  us 
all  agog,  with  sympathy  entirely  on  the 
side  of  Dietrich,  her  husband  Rudolf  Sieber 
and  Josef  Von  Sternberg,  as  far  as  Holly- 
wood is  concerned.  The  ex-Mrs.  Von 
Sternberg  probably  has  her  sympathizers 
elsewhere,  but  in  Hollywood  we  feel  she 
has  not  played  quite  fair. 

Rudolf  Sieber  says  he  came  out  here  to 
aid  his  beloved  wife  and  their  mutual  friend 
Von  Sternberg,  and,  as  he  is  making  him- 
self very  popular,  it  is  some  aid. 
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Betty  Bolen  is  a  sweef  little 
girl  friend  in  the  "Boy  Friend" 
comedies. 


John  Gilbert,  now  divorced,  is  moody  and 
unhappy.  He  was  the  victim  of  the  first 
imperfect  talkies  in  "His  Glorious  Night," 
and  thus  a  glittering  matinee  idol  fell.  His 
voice  seemed  to  squeak  and  the  public 
laughed.  It  wasn't  fair  but  John  doesn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  live  it  down.  He  shuns 
interviewers,  and  has  become  most  un- 
sociable on  the  set.  Since  his  firm  and 
fast  contract  still  calls  for  $150,000  a  pic- 
ture, the  studio  isn't  making  things  any 
too  comfortable  for  the  John  who  once 
I  burst  upon  us  as  a  beloved  star  in  "The 
'■  Big  Parade."  Felled  by  a  squeak!  If 
John  finally  survives  this  it  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous victory. 


The  Notre  Dame  grid  heroes,  working 
at  Universal,  will  charge  a  stone  wall,  but 
!  nothing  will  induce  them  to  don  any  grease- 
paint.   So  we  shall  have  to  take  their  com- 
J  plexions  as  is — or  shall  we  say  "are"? 


When  an  actor  was  raging  about  hav- 
ing to  work  on  the  lot  during  the  violent 
hot  spell,  Lionel  Barrymore  remarked 
caustically,  "I  feel  sure  anyone  of  the  five 
million  unemployed  will  be  glad  to  fill  your 
place  when  you  are  ready  to  quit." 


Joel  McCrea  becomes  a  star.  Constance 
Bennett's  favorable  eye  upon  him  helped  in 
that.  He's  a  Los  Angeles  boy  of  nice 
family,  but  this  will  be  the  first  time  he's 
had  so  much  money  and  glory.  Don't  let 
it  turn  your  head,  Joef,  old  dear! 


Adriane  Eagels,  cousin  of  the  late  Jeanne 
Eagels,  is  one  of  the  thousands  of  extra 
girls  out  in  Hollywood.  She  has  been 
doing  extra  work  for  almost  two  years 
now,  keeping  her  identity  unknown.  She 
closely  resembles  Jeanne,  and  it  was  Jeanne 
who  first  suggested  she  go  in  for  acting. 
Adriane  now  rates  among  the  first  of  the 
extra  girls — and  all  on  her  own,  too! 

We  like  relations  like  Adriane,  and  we 
bet  there  are  a  lot  of  stars  who  wish  there 
were  more  of  her  kind. 


Bill  Haines  is  still  interior-decorating  as 
a  side-line  hobby.  Now  it's  Leila  Hyams' 
new  Old  English  house.  Bill  has  insisted 
upon  bestowing  an  old  cobblers'  bench  on 
Leila.  I  mean,  that's  what  you  are  up 
against  when  you  get  interior-decorated. 


Mae  Clarke's  stock  rises.  Time  was 
when  it  looked  as  if  she  would  be  a  fizzle 
in  pictures  and  the  unhappy  divorce  from 
Fannie  Brice's  brother  didn't  help  matters. 
Now,  since  "Waterloo  Bridge,"  they  are 
popping  her  into  good  roles  right  along. 


Lew  Ayres  is  growing  his  hair  long  for 
his  next  picture.  The  effect  is  most  dis- 
turbing. The  p.  a.  sent  out  word  that  Lew 
had  had  a  hair-cut — but  it  isn't  so  to  date. 
At  a  recent  dinner  dance  June  McCloy  said 
she  felt  as  if  she  was  dancing  with  Buffalo 
Bill. 


Second  debut.  Adrienne 
Ames'  first  was  in  New  York 
society.  Now  she' s  in  pictures. 


Write  to  the  Stars  as  Follows: 

Continued  from  page  103 
Fox  Studios,  1401  North  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Frank  Albertson 
Hardie  Albright 
Luana  Alcaniz 
Robert  Ames 
Warner  Baxter 
Joan  Bennett 
Humphrey  Bogart 
El  Brend'el 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joyce  Compton 
Donald  Dillaway 


Fifi  Dorsay 
Sally  Eilers 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Warren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
J.  M.  Kerrigan 
Elissa  Landi 
Cecelia  Loftus 
Edmund  Lowe 


Myrna  Loy 
Sharon  Lynn 
Helen  Mack 
Kenneth  MacKenna 
Mona  Maris 
Victor  McLaglen 
Thomas  Meighan 
Una  Merkel 
Conchita  Montenegro 
Lois  Moran 
Greta  Nissen 


George  O'Brien 
Sally  O'Neil 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Will  Rogers 
David  Rollins 
Rosalie  Roy 
Spencer  Tracy 
Elda  Vokel 
Linda  Watkins 
John  Wayne 
Marjorie  White 


PHOTO 

Enlargements 


SIZE  OF  ENLARGEMENT 
11x14  inches 


lerful  life-like  enlargt— 
,  bust,  full  length  or  part 
OA//  V     °'  Kr(>u\>,  petH  or 
\h  r,th'-r  Bubjg&i 
^7  no w  made  from 
any  photo,  snap- 
shot or  tin  type  at 
'  the  amazingly  low 
introductory  price 
f49ceach.  Send  as 
g-* gj  irtany  photos  as  you 
desire  enlaced  now 
while  this  price  laftts.  Return  of 
the  original  photoa  guaranteed. 


OA//.  V 

49 


Settd  No  Money  t  ^UBt  ma"  Ph°to  with  name  and  ad 
—  dresa.  In  a  few  days  your  poBtmju 


and  ' 


BEAUT,FULLYFREE!-w^ 


„    your  postman 
fade.  Pay  him  only 
ill  pay  pontage. 


Carved  Frame 


3lored  enlargen 
ies  from  which 
Don't  delay.   Act  n 


te  fligh  Quality  of  our 
n  frame,  until  further 

FREE.  Mlunt.ratii.riH  of  bead- 
ikw  a  rhwicft  wilt  he  w*nt  with 
Mail  your  Photoa  today. 


youi  enlargi 

m:w  era  portrait  company 

HE.  HURON  STREET         DEPT.  467         CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

TURTLE  OIL 

For  Wrinkles 

Our  pure,  imported  Turtle  Oil  does  in  a  few 
days  what  turtle  oil  creams  take  months  to  do. 
Full  ounce,  $5.00,  C.  O.  D.  Hollywood  Beauty 
Parlor  price,  $16.50.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
S.  W.  LAB.,  Southwest  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


$$  Photoplay  Ideas  $$ 

For  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures 

Accepted  in  any  form  for  revision,  criticism, 
Copyright  and  submission  to  studios 

Not  a  school — no  courses  or  books  to 
sell.  You  may  be  just  as  capable  of 
writing  acceptable  stories  as  thousands 
of  successful  writers.  Original  plots  and 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted.  Plots  ac- 
cepted in  any  form.  Send  for  free  book- 
let giving  full  details. 

Universal  Scenario  Company 

(Established  1917) 
504  Meyer  Bldg.,  Western  and  Sierra  Vista 
Hollywood,  California 


Mercolized  Wax 

Keeps  Skin  Young 

It  peels  off  aged  skin  in  6ne  particles  until  all  defects 
such  as  pimples,  liver  spots,  tan  and  freckles  dis- 
appear. Skin  is  then  soft,  clear,  velvety  and  face 
looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  To  remove  wrinkles  quickly 
use  daily  one  ounce  Powdered  Saxolite  dissolved 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel.    At  all  drug  stores. 

Learn  to  Dance 

You  can  learn  all  the  modern  danceB-the  lates 
Tango  steps,  the  new  Fox  TroU.  dreamy  Waltze: 
smart  Collegiate  Steps,  and  popular  Society  Stepj 
at  home. easily  and  quickly.  New  chart  method  " 
makes  dancing  as  simple  as  A-B-C.  No  music 
or  partner  required.    Don't  be  a  wallflower. 
Learn  to  dance. Complete  course— 285  pages, 
64  illust:  Jtiona.  Bent  on  6  Days'  Free  Trial. 
Equals  $20.00  course.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postman  only  $1.98. plus  postage  Dp  on  arrival. 
Money  back  if  pot  delighted.  Catalog  Free. 

Franklin  Pub.  Co..  800  No.  Clark  St.,  Dept.  B-710.  Chicago 


%      Tells  About 


wTo  Secure  A 
Government  Position 

Tells  About  These  and  Other  Positions 

RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERK 
$1850  to  $2700  a  year 

POSTMASTER 
$1200  to  $2500  a  year 
CUSTOMS  HOUSE  CLERK 

$1 140  to  $2700  a  year 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  MEN 
$1140  to  $2700  a  year 
R.  F.  D.  MAIL  CARRIER 
$1800  to  $2000  a  year 

FREE  BOOK     f£  8h"^J.Tw5fpcj 

helped  thousands.  It  citinen'lS  to  50.  vou  ca 
for  tho  vert  Railway   Postal  Clerk  Examina 

^1—  21  ^:'i.'_l"£;'lL1_i.,2AJ'_   - 

A.  R.  PATTERSON.  Civil  ServicrExpert  ~ 
512  Wisner  Bide..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Please,  aend  nic  your  free  book  "How  to  secure  n  Government  Position." 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND 
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SCRE  ENLAND 


Director  George  Abbott, 
standing  at  the  doorway, 
rehearses  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  in  a  scene  from  "The 
Cheat,"  her   new  picture. 


This  scene  with  Tallulah 
and  Irving  Pichel  takes 
place  in  a  Chinese  den  and 
was  rehearsed   five  times. 


e^tudio  plants 


By 

Catherine  Manfred 


WE'RE  off  to  the  Paramount  eastern  studios  ! 
Want  to  meet  Tallulah  Bankhead,  Claudette 
Colbert,  Gary  Cooper  and  Irving  Pichel? 
Then  come  along ! 
First  let's  drop  in  on  Tallulah 's  set.   She  is  making 
"The   Cheat"   with   the   extremely   interesting  Irving 
Pichel.  George  Abbott  is  directing. 

A  tall,  blonde  girl  is  sitting  on  a  couch.  We  jump  over 
cables  and  what-not  to  say  hello  to  Tallu,  but  it  isn't 
Miss  Bankhead  at  all !  It's  her  "stand-in" — Miss  Terry 
Carroll.  Yes,  Nancy's  sister,  but  she  looks  more  like 
Tallulah  than  like  her  own  sister.  Just  then  Tallulah 
emerged  from  her  dressing-room,  wearing  a  beautiful 
pale  blue  velvet  evening  gown. 

"We've  been  rehearsing  all  morning  and  we  haven't 
accomplished  a  thing,"  Tallulah  lamented.  "Every  time 
we  get  ready  to  shoot  we  get  a  signal  from  Gary 
Cooper's  set  to  be  quiet,  because  they're  taking  talking 
scenes.  You  see,  they're  finishing  'His  Woman'  this 
week — we  only  started  working  in  the  studio  today." 

Tallulah  seems  to  radiate  nervous  energy — she  is  all 
vitality,  force  and  drive.  There  are  no  lapses  into  quiet, 
moody  restfulness  for  her.  When  she  talks,  words  flow 
from  her  in  a  hurried,  urgent  stream: 

"Look,  look!"  (Sotto  voce.)  "See  that  Japanese  boy 
and  girl  over  there?  Well,  they're  That  Way  about  each 
other!  They  work  in  this  scene  with  me.  Edie!" 
(She's  La  Bankhead's  secretary,  companion,  maid) 
"Edie,  I'm  thirsty — let's  have  some  coca-cola — and  I 
want  a  cigarette — no,  not  that  kind — and  I  want  some 
music — please  play  the  victrola.  Oh,  never  mind  it  all, 
I've  got  to  rehearse  now."  And  off  she  strides  to  the 
stage  where  Director  Abbott  had  the  cameras  and  micro- 
phone in  readiness  for  the  scene. 

The  scene  we  are  about  to  witness,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men and  you,  too,  takes  place  in  a  gorgeous  Chinese  den. 
It  belongs  to  Irving  Pichel,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Paramount !   And  when  you  hear  three  bells  it  doesn't 


mean  it's  three  o'clock — it  means  "Quiet,  please."  And 
don't  get  caught  sneezing ! 

We  watch  Tallulah  and  Irving  Pichel  enter  the  Chi- 
nese room.  Mr.  Pichel  presses  a  button.  A  panel  slides 
open  and  reveals  a  hidden  room  from  which  he  takes 
a  beautiful  mandarin  coat  and  offers  it  to  Tallulah — but 
the  girl  says  "no."  Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  But  they 
went  through  it  five  times  before  Director  Abbott  was 
satisfied. 

'  Later  Tallulah  confided  to  us  that  she  wants  to  do  a 
comedy  next.  "I'd  like  something  like  'The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheney'  or  'Her  Cardboard  Lover,'  which  I  played  on 
the  London  stage — but  these  have  been  already  made  into 
pictures."  Mr.  Abbott  came  over  and  drank  some  of 
Tallulah's  coca-cola  and  then  suggested  that  they  run 
through  the  scene  again.  Having  had  our  fill  of  Chinese 
dens,  we  departed  for  the  "His  Woman"  set. 

We  greeted  Gary  Cooper  and  Director  Edward  Slo- 
man  and  inquired  about  Claudette  Colbert,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  know  where  she  was. 

A  huge  barge  had  been  built  in  the  studio  for  the  in- 
terior scenes  of  "His  Woman."  We  watched  Cooper 
enact  a  scene  on  the  barge.  It's  foggy  and  Gary's  peer- 
ing out  to  sea — no,  not  to  see  Claudette,  silly,  but  to  see 
that  all's  clear  ahead. 

We  watched  this  scene  about  six  times,  and  then,  be- 
ginning to  hanker  for_.dry  land  again,  went  back  to  Tal- 
lulah's set  escorted  by  Gary.  And  who  should  be  there 
but  Claudette !  A  regular  "Old  Home  Week"  on  the 
Bankhead  set. 

Upon  inquiring  where  Miss  Colbert  had  been  keeping 
herself  we  received  this  answer :  "I  received  a  call  for 
ten  o'clock  and  haven't  done  a  bit  of  work  all  day,  so  I 
dashed  around  the  corner  and  played  miniature  golf. 
People  probably  think  I'm  crazy — I  went  out  in  this 
make-up."  "This  make-up"  consisted  of  a  tight  sweater 
and  short  skirt ;  and  her  face  was  made  up  for  the 
camera — false  eyelashes  and  black  make-up  on  the  tip 
of  her  nose.  Claudette  uses  the  black  grease-paint  so  that 
her  nose  will  photograph  better.  However,  it's  a  very 
nice  nose — with  or  without  make-up. 

There's  a  nice  friendly  atmosphere  at  the  Paramount 
studio — no  temperament — no  fireworks,  at  least  not 
when  we  were  there.    We're  going  again! 


twice  the  H 
beauty 

rom  face  powder 
f you  use 

princess  pat 

the 

famous 
almond  base 


makes  it 
different. 


Face  powder  gives  the  greatest  beauty  when  it  is  softest. 
The  characteristic  of  Princess  Pat  face  powder,  which  in- 
variably brings  delight,  is  its  unusual  softness.  It  gives  to 
the  skin  a  new,  velvety  smoothness  —  beauty  that  is 
natural,  and  not  "powdery." 

All  the  many  advantages  of  Princess  Pat  face  powder  are 
due  to  its  almond  base.  And  since  no  other  powder  pos- 
sesses an  almond  base,  Princess  Pat  is  bound  to  be  dif- 
ferent —  bound  to  be  a  glorious  experience  when  it  is  used 
for  the  first  time.  No  woman  really  knows  the  excellence 
to  which  powder  can  attain  until  she  has  tried  "the 
powder  with  the  almond  base." 

A  Difference  With  a  Reason.  So  many  powders  are 
described  as  impalpable,  or  fine,  or  clinging  or  of  purest 
ingredients.  But  do  you  find  that  these  virtues  are 
explained? 

If  Princess  Pat  lacked  its  marvelous  almond  base,  it,  too, 
would  lack  explanation.  But  every  woman  knows  that 
almond  in  its  various  forms  is  the  most  soothing  and  de- 
lightful of  all  beauty  aids. 

The  usual  base  of  face  powders  is  starch.  The  slightest 
thought  must  convince  any  woman  that  almond  as  a 
powder  base  is  preferable  to  starch  in  the  very  nature  of 
things. 


PRINCESS 
PAT 


Consequently  there  really  is  a  reason  for  the  difference 
immediately  noticeable  when  Princess  Pat  face  powder  is 
tried. 

And  Your  Skin  is  Actually  Improved.  Of  course  Princess 
Pat  is  used  primarily  for  the  greater  beauty  it  gives  im- 
mediately —  as  powder  —  as  an  essential  of  make-up.  It 
is  preferred  for  its  dainty  fragrance;  for  the  hours  and 
hours  it  clings  —  longer  than  you'd  dare  hope. 

But  there  is  something  additional  to  account  for  the 
preference  of  women  who  know.  The  almond  in  Princess 
Pat  is  definitely  good  for  the  skin.  All  the  while  your  face 
powder  is  on,  the  almond  exerts  its  soothing,  beneficial 
qualities.  Continued  use  of  Princess  Pat  almond  base  face 
powder  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  coarse  pores.  It 
helps  wonderfully  in  overcoming  either  oily  skin,  or  dry 
skin.  For  it  helps  make  the  skin  normal  —  in  which  event 
there  cannot  be  dryness  or  oiliness. 

Yes,  Princess  Pat  does  give  "twice  the  beauty"  from  face 
powder  —  and  millions  of  women  use  it  for  this  reason. 


CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 


(IN  CANADA,  93  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO) 


get  this  Week  End 

Set  —  SPECIAL 

The  popular  ITeek  End  Set  for  this  coupon  and 
25c  (coin).  Contains  Pri?iecss  Pat  Rouge.  Lip 
Rouge,  almond  base  Powder  and  three  creams 
in  liberal,  attractive  sizes.  Also  new  booklet 
of  valuable  beauty  secrets. 


PRINCESS  PAT,  2709  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago. 

Dept.  154-C.  Enclosed  find  25c  for  which 
send  me  the  Princess  Pat  Week  End  Set. 
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Don't  Rasp  Your  Throat 
With  Harsh  Irritants 


"Reach  for  a 
LUCKY  instead" 


Now!  Please!— Actually  put  your  finger 
on  your  Adam's  Apple.  Touch  it— your 
Adam's  Apple — Do  you  know  you  are  ac- 
tually touching  your  larynx? — This  is 
your  voice  box — it  contains  your  vocal 
chords.  When  you  consider  your  Adam's 
Apple  you  are  considering  your  throat— 
your  vocal  chords.  Don't  rasp  your 
throat  with  harsh  irritants— Reach  for 
a  LUCKY  instead -Remember,  LUCKY 
STRIKE  is  the  only  cigarette  in  America 
that  through  its  exclusive  "TOASTING" 
process  expels  certain  harsh  irritants 
present  in  all  raw  tobaccos.  These  ex- 
pelled irritants  are  sold  to  manufacturers 
of  chemical  compounds.  They  are  not 
present  in  your  LUCKY  STRIKE.  And  so 
we  say  "Consider  your  Adam's  Apple/' 


BRONXVILLE,  N.  Y. 


It's  toasted 

Including  the  use  of  Ultra  Violet  Rays 
Sunshine  Meilows  —  Hfectt  Purifies 
ur  Throat  Protection  —  against  irritation  —  against  ct 


world famous 

because  of  Us 
Marvelous  Color  Principle 

TANGEE  gives  you  that  vital  glow  of  freshness,  that 
natural  color  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  today!  For 
Tangee  is  based  on  an  amazing  color  principle  . . .  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  lipstick!  Magically  it 
changes  color  after  you  apply  it . .  .  and  blends  perfectly 
with  your  own  natural,  individual coloring.  It  is  the  one 
lipstick  iot  you,  whether  blonde,  brunette  or  red-head! 

Tangee,  the  world's  most  famous  lipstick,  leaves  no 
greasy  smear  or  glaring,  flashy  color.  Unlike  other  lip- 
sticks, Tangee  has  a  solidified  cream  base,  so  that  it  not 
only  beautifies  but  actually  soothes,  softens  and  protects. 
Permanent, Tangee  stays  on  all  day.  No  constant  mak- 
ing up!  Economical,  it  lasts  twice  as  long  as  ordinary 
lipsticks !  "When  you  buy,  ask  for  Tangee  by  name  and 
patronize  the  store  that  gives  you  what  you  ask  for! 

New!  Tangee  Theatrical,  a  special  dark  shade  of  Tangee  Lip- 
stick and  Rouge  Compact  for  professional  and  evening  use. 


Tangee  Lipstick,  $1.  The  same  marvelous  color  principle  in 
Rouge  Compact,  75c  ..  .  Also  in  Creme  Rouge,  the  most  natural 
and  most  permanent  of  all  rouges,  $1.  Tangee  Face  Powder,  soft 
and  clinging,  blended  to  match  your  natural  skin  tones,  $1. 
Tangee  Night  Cream,  for  both  cleansing  and  nourishing,  §1. 
Tangee  Day  Cream,  to  protect  the  skin  and  as  a  powder  base,  $1. 
Tangee  Cosmetic,  a  new  "mascara,"  does  not  smart  the  eyes, 
used  also  for  tinting  the  hair,  $1. 


SEND  20^  FOR  TANGEE  BEAUTY  SET 

Containing  miniature  Lipstick,  two  Rouges, 
Powder,  two  Creams  and  "The  Art  of  Make-Up" 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Dept.  Si 

417  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Ask  the  manager  of  your  favorite  theatre 
when  they're  playing  DELICIOUS.  And  keep 
an  eye  out  for  other  superb  attractions  soon 
to  come:  Elissa  Landi  and  Lionel  Barrymore  in 
THE  YELLOW  TICKET,  Will  Rogers  in 
AMBASSADOR  BILL,  James  Dunn,  Sally  Ei/ers 
and  Mae  Marsh  in  OVER  THE  HILL. 


JANtTCAYNOfe 
CHARLES  fAIMLl 


It's  well-named. ..this  most  entrancing  of 
Gaynor-Farrell  romances.  Here  Janet  is 
a  Scotch  lass. ..very  close  to  your  heart.  A 
handsome  American  (Charlie  Farrell  to  you) 
falls  madly  in  love  with  her,  a  romantic 
Russian  adores  her,  a  Swede  befriends  her 
and  a  burly  Irish  detective  pursues  her! 

You've  never  seen  such  a  comedy  of 
errors,  so  gay  a  tangle  of  laughter  and 
romance.  A  love  story  deliriously  different! 


Six  sparkling  musical 
hits  by  world-renowned 
George  Gershwin,  com- 
poser of  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue, "are  woven  into  the 
story.  You'll  enjoy  Gersh- 
win's new  and  brilliant 
"Second  Rhapsody." 
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don't  kave  to  shop Jar pictwied. 


'HUSBAND'S  HOLIDAY" 

with  CLIVE  BROOK 

Charlie  Ruggles,  Vivienne  Osborne,  Juliette 
Compton,  Harry  Bannister 


St 


WORKING  GIRLS" 


with  PAUL  LUKAS 

Judith  Wood,  Charles  "Buddy"  Rogers, 
Dorothy  Hall  and  Stuart  Erwin. 
Directed  by  Dorothy  Arzner 


LADIES  OF  THE  BIG  HOUSE 


PARAMOUNT 

Is.  uowi  buu  Word 


0 


You  want  to  see  the  stare  everyone's  talking  about  .  •  .  they're  Para- 
mount  stars!  You  want  to  see  the  greatest  Broadway  stage  hits,  the  most 
popular  novels  and  magazine  stories  .  .  .  Paramount  has  them!  Para- 
mount is  your  "buy"  word  because  Paramount  gives  you  what  you  want, 
SUPREME  ENTERTAINMENT— always  good,  often  great,  never  a 
doubt  that  "//  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  if's  the  best  show  in  loum!" 


Cparamount  gjjg  ("picture! 


PARAMOUNT   PUBLIX  CORP.,  ADOLPH  ZUKOR.  PRES..  PARAMOUNT  BLDG.,  N.  Y. 


II 


SOOKY 


II 


With  Jackie  Cooper  and  Robert  Coogan. 
Directed  by  Norman  Taurog. 
Same  cast  and  director  as  "Skippy" 


Sr  i     "THE  FALSE  MADONNA' 


With  Sylvia  Sidney,  Gene  Raymond 
Wynne  Gibson,  George  Barbier. 
Directed  by  Marion  Gering. 


With  Kay  Francis  and  William  Boyd. 
Directed  by  Stuart  Walker 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND 
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Class  A: 

.jL.  BLONDE  CRAZY.  Wortter  Brothers. 
^  We  recommend  a  new  scream  team — ■ 
Joan  Blondell  and  James  Cagney.  The 
story  is  a  fast-moving  comedy-drama.  A 
knockout. 

★ DEVOTION.  RKO-Pathe.  The  story 
is  pretty  obvious  but  the  splendid 
acting  by  Ann  Harding,  Robert  Williams 
and  that  very  interesting  Leslie  Howard 
make  every  minute  of  it  absorbing.* 

★ FIVE-STAR  FINAL.  First  National. 
The  best  newspaper  yarn  to  date, 
with  the  incomparable  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son starring.  Marian  Marsh  makes  a 
lovely  heroine. 

★ MERELY  MARY  ANN.  Fox.  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Charlie  Farrell  are  united 
again  in  a  sentimental  fairy-tale  of  a  film 
— but  you'll  enjoy  it. 

★ MONKEY  BUSINESS.  Paramount. 
Hilarious  clowning  by  the  Four 
Marx  Brothers.  This  time  they  are 
stowaways  on  a  ship.  See  it  by  all  means.* 

★ PALMY  DAYS.  United  Artists. 
Not  much  plot,  but  goofy  gags — lots 
of  laughs — music — pretty  girls,  and  plenty 
of  Eddie  Cantor.   You  just  must  see  itl 

★ STREET  SCENE.  United  Artists. 
The  side-walks  of  New  York — 
drama,  comedy  and  pathos.  Sylvia  Sid- 
ney, William  Collier,  Jr.,  and  Estelle 
Taylor  are  splendid. 

★ SUSAN  LENOX.  Metro-Goldwy  it- 
Mayer.  Must  we  tell  you  to  see  this? 
Greta  Garbo  and  Clark  Gable  in  a  grand 
story,  well  directed.* 

★ THE  GUARDSMAN.  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer.  As  intoxicating  a  show 
as  the  films  have  ever  afforded.  Alfred 
Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  prove  delightful. 
If  you  like  wit,  subtlety,  and  polished  acting,  this  is  your 
picture. 

★ THE  NEW  ADVENTURES'  OF  GET-RICH- 
QUICK  WALLINGFORD.  Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er.  Gales  of  laughter  supplied  by  William  Haines, 
Jimmy  Durante  and  Ernest  Torrence  as  real  estate 
swindlers  who  go  "honest."    Big-time  comedy.* 

★ THE  SIN  OF  MADELON  CLAUDET.  Metro- 
Coldwyn-Mayer.  Helen  Hayes  puts  over  this 
self-sacrifice  mother  love  drama  with  her  marvelous 
acting.* 

★ THE  SPIRIT  OF  NOTRE  DAME.  Universal. 
Dedicated  to  the  late  Knute  Rockne,  this  film 
delivers  thrills  and  action  from  the  real  Notre  Dame 
team.  With  Lew  Ayres,  J.  Farrell  McDonald  and 
William  Bakewell.* 

★ THE  UNHOLY  GARDEN.  United  Artists. 
Ronald  Colman  does  the  Modern  Robin  Hood 
thing — but  in  Colman's  inimitable  manner.  Lots  of 
speed  and  excitement.  Estelle  Taylor  and  Fay  Wray 
for  pulchritude. 


Class  B: 


EAST  OF  BORNEO.  Universal.  This  will  make 
your  hair  reach  for  the  ceiling.  Jungle  thrills,  frankly 
melodramatic,  but  exciting.  Charles  Bickford  and 
Rose  Hobart  are  the  leads. 

EX-BAD  BOY.  Universal.  A  not  conspicuously 
successful  picturization  of  Emerson  and  Loos'  play, 
"The  Whole  Town's  Talking."  Featuring  Robert 
Armstrong,  Jean  Arthur  and  Lola  Lane. 

HEARTBREAK.  Fox.  War  and  its  effects  on  a 
young  aviator  and  a  beautiful  countess  played  very 
nicely  by  Charles  Farrell  and  Madge  Evans.  Don't 
expect  too  much.* 

HOMICIDE  SQUAD.  Universal.  Good  acting 
by  Leo  Carrillo  and  Noah  Beery  lends  some  interest- 
ing moments  to  this  rum-and-revenge  meller.* 

LEFTOVER  LADIES.  Tiffany.  A  sophisticated 
yarn  by  the  author  of  "The  Divorcee,"  with  Claudia 
Dell  and  Walter  Byron.* 


The  hand-kissing  Ivan  Lebedeff 
and  Genevieve  Tobin  in  "The  Gay 
Diplomat."  This  film  is  from  an 
original  story  written  by  the  versa- 
tile Ivan. 


Read  our  reliable  re- 
views of  the  current 
crop  of  films 


Let  Scree nland  be  your 
guide  to  better  screen 
entertainment.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  our 
Seal  of  Approval  films. 
See  page  103  for  casts  of 
current  films 


LOCAL  BOY  MAKES  GOOD.  First 
National.  Joe  E.  Brown  as  a  shy  college 
student  who  makes  the  track  team 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  cute 
Dorothy  Lee.   Good  comedy.* 

PENROD  AND  SAM.  First  National. 
Leon  Janney  and  Junior  Coghlan  are 
funny  in  this  well-made  film  based  on  the 
Booth  Tarkington  stories.  Make  the 
kids  take  you.* 

RIDERS  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE. 

Fox.  One  of  the  better  Westerns,  with 
George  O'Brien.  Bad  men,  pure  women, 
a  handsome  hero,  barking  Colts,  and 
beautiful  scenery. 

ROAD  TO  SINGAPORE.  Warner 
Brothers.  Love  in  the  tropics.  William 
Powell  is  good  as  the  ladies'  man.  Doris 
Kenyon  and  Marian  Marsh  are  the  fem- 
inine influence.* 

SHANGHAIED  LOVE.  Columbia.  A 
melodrama  of  the  sea  with  romance  by 
Sally  Blane  and  Richard  Cromwell. 
Noah  Beery  is  the  menace. 

SMART  WOMAN.  RKO.  How  a 
wife  out-smarts  a  blonde  gold-digger  and 
preserves  happiness  in  her  household. 
With  Mary  Astor,  Robert  Ames,  John 
Halliday  and  Noel  Francis.* 

SOB  SISTER.  Fox.  Reporters- 
scoops  —  gangsters  —  melodrama  —  love 
— Linda  Watkins  and  James  Dunn.  And 
what  more  do  you  want?* 

THE  BELOVED  BACHELOR.  Para- 
mount. Paul  Lukas  and  Dorothy  Jordan 
are  excellent  in  a  somewhat  sugary  but 
often  amusing  story.* 

THE  GAY  DIPLOMAT.  RKO.  Pol- 
itics, spys.  war  and  the  hand-kissing  Ivan 
Lebedeff  surrounded  by  such  beauties  as 
Genevieve  Tobin,  Betty  Compson  and  Ilka 
Chase.    Nothing  to  get  excited  about. 

THE  HARD  HOMBRE.  Allied  Pictures.  Hoot 
Gibson  turns  cowboy-comedian,  with  surprisingly 
comic  results.   Good  for  many  laughs. 

THE  HURRICANE  HORSEMAN.  Willis  Kent. 
A  western  melodrama  with  a  weak  story  but  plenty 
of  action  supplied  by  Lane  Chandler.  Marie  Quillan 
is  the  girl. 

THE  LOVE  STORY.  British  International.  A 
well-acted  English  drama  with  "dat  ole  davil  sea" 
as  the  background. 

THE  ROAD  TO  RENO.  Paramount.  An  uncon- 
vincing tale  of  the  divorce  mill — amusing  in  spots. 
Buddy  Rogers,  Lilyan  Tashman.  William  Boyd  and 
Peggy  Shannon  make  up  a  fine  cast.* 

24  HOURS.  Paramount.  The  combined  talents  of 
Clive  Brook,  Kay  Francis  and  Miriam  Hopkins,  in  a 
story  by  Louis  Bromfield.  "Different." 

WOMEN  GO  ON  FOREVER.  Tiffany.  A  so-so 
picture,  notable  chiefly  for  a  splendid  come-back  by 
Clara  Kimball  Young.  Marian  Nixon  and  Maurice 
Murphy  also  do  good  work. 


Short  Features: 

ACROSS  THE  WORLD.  Talking  Picture  Epics. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  introduce  us  to  a  head- 
hunting tribe  in  a  South  Sea  island.  Thoroughly  in- 
teresting, with  a  touch  of  the  gruesome. 

APING  HOLLYWOOD.  Tiffany.  A  chimp  com- 
edy, wherein  those  natural  actors  burlesque  some  well- 
known  movie  people  with  comic  results. 

*  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

•fa  These  pictures  have  been  selected 
by  Delight  Evans  as  worthy  of 
Screenland's  seal  of  approval. 

(Continued  on  page  rip) 
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CRAZY 


Here's  Jimmy, in  a  red-hot  laugh-riot!... 
He's  just  crazy  about  blondes  .  .  .  Tall 
ones! — short  ones! — fat  ones!— They  go 
to  his  head  .  .  .  They  go  to  his  heart  .  .  . 
The  blonder  they  come  the  harder  he  falls 
.  .  .  And  what  a  team  Jimmy  and  Joan 
make!  .  .  .  Sizzling!  ...  A  love  team 
loaded  with  laughs!  Don't  miss  seeing 
our  red-headed  rascal  put  over  his  new 
line  in  "Blonde  Crazy." 

RAY  MIDLAND 
Story  by  Kubec  Glasmon  and  John  Bright 

Directed  by  ROY  DEL  RUTH 
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Jfrollywood 


Transformation 


(We  Don't  Believe  It!) 


BEFORE 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
Swedish  home-girl  named  Greta  Gus- 
tafsson.  And  here,  they  tell  us,  is  her 
picture,  taken  in  1922,  when  she  was 
seventeen.      Yes — the    bathing  girl. 


AFTER 

And  here,  at  the  right,  is  Greta  Garbo. 
The  Hollywood  influence  has  done  its 
work.  Mystery — lure — more  mystery. 
And  no  more  one-piece  bathing  suits, 
thank  you! 
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IS  THERE  A 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  LOVE? 


WATCH  FOR  NEWSPAPER  ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Woots! 


j#OOR  AYS ! 


Pretty  and  versatile  Madge  Evans  continues  to  delight  her  partisans  with  her 
splendid  performances.  "Another  Shearer,"  say  many  fans — but  she  doesn't 
have  to  be.  She's  grand  just  as  Madge  Evans.  Watch  for  her  in  "The  Greeks 

Had  a  Word  for  It." 


BEAUTY    AND    THE  BEASTLY 
PLOT 
(First  Prize  Letter) 

Most  movies,  of  the  talkie  as  well  as  the 
silent  variety,  have  suffered  from  an  over- 
development of  plot  and  a  paucity  of  aes- 
thetic effects.  The  plots  of  even  the  more 
sophisticated  films  are  something  to  weep 
over,  but  the  photography  is  usually  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  occasional  flashes  of 
artistic  beauty.  To  name  a  concrete  ex- 
ample, there  is  "Trans-Atlantic."  The 
glimpse  of  the  skyline  of  Manhattan 
through  the  porthole  was  in  itself  worth  the 
price  of  the  show.  The  various  impres- 
sions of  smokestacks,  of  turbines,  of  sea- 
washed  decks — these  constitute  the  real 
thrill  of  this  picture. 

What  I  am  arguing  for  is  more  such 
impressionism  in  pictures,  and  less  "plot." 
Surely  the  American  film  producers  are 
not  going  to  let  the  Germans  and  the  Rus- 
sians capture  all  the  honors  for  artistic 
pictures  ! 

Lawrence  B.  Fishbeck, 

155  Park  Street, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


"IF  I  WERE  MOVIE  KING" 
(Second  Prize  Letter) 

I'd  let  Greta  Garbo  choose  her  own 
stories  and  directors,  just  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

I'd  produce  "The  Merry  Widow,"  music 
and  all,  with  Jeanette  MacDonald  in  the 
leading  role. 

I'd  cast  Myrna  Loy  as  Madame  Storey, 
the  lady  sleuth,  in  some  of  those  extremely 
interesting  stories  by  Hulbert  Footner. 

I'd  produce  some  of  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's 
Cape  Cod  stories. 

I'd  bestow  upon  Mr.  John  Gilbert  a 
medal  for  being  the  only  one  to  date  who 
aroused  a  Baltimore  movie  audience  to  ap- 
plause. 

I'd  produce  "Ivanhoe"  on  a  large  scale 


Let's  talk  about  the 
talkies! 


and  choose  Mr.  King  Yidor  as  the  direc- 
tor. 

I'd  probably  go  broke  or  be  guillotined 
for  even  thinking  the  above. 

Joseph  H.  Bohamion, 
441  Augusta  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


HEAP  GOOD  MEDICINE 
(Third  Prize  Letter) 

When  you  buy  a  ticket  to  a  talkie,  you 
check  your  cares  with  the  cashier.  When 
you  leave  the  theatre,  it's  your  own  fault 
if  you  reclaim  them. 

I  have  never  failed  to  feel  better  after 
hearing  and  seeing  a  talking  picture.  If 
the  film  is  a  good  one,  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious. Fine  actors,  a  good  story,  excel- 
lent mounting  and  intelligent  direction  and 
photography  create  an  illusion  that  makes 
for  happiness  and  contentment  even  if  it 
is  only  temporary.  It  opens  up  new  lines 
of  thought — it  even  eggs  on  dormant  am- 
bition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  talkie  accom- 


The  fans  are  the  jury — what's  your 
verdict?  Let's  have  your  brief,  con- 
structive criticism  on  what  interests 
you  in  the  movies.  The  best  letter 
each  month  wins  a  $2  0  prize,  and  there 
are  three  others  of  $15,  $10  and  $5. 
But  don't  be  disappointed  if  your  let- 
ter isn't  printed — we  can't  possibly 
print  all  the  good  ones.  Letters  should 
be  not  more  than  150  words  and  should 
reach  us  by  the  1 0th  of  each  month. 
Address  Hoots  and  Hoorays,  SCREEN- 
LAND.  45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 


plishes  the  same  results  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— although  by  comparison  rather 
than  directly.  To  be  able  to  recognize  an 
inferior  picture  gives  one  a  slight  sense  of 
superiority,  which  is  a  necessary  stimulant 
when  things  are  not  breaking  so  well  for 
one. 

Depression  is  largely  mental — let  a  talk- 
ie, good  or  bad,  talk  you  out  of  it. 

Joseph  A.  Moran, 
44-15  43rd  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

WELCOME  THE  YOUNG  IDEA! 
(Fourth  Prize  Letter) 

There  has  been  much  comment  regard- 
ing the  influx  and  "rapid"  rise  of  a  num- 
ber of  worthy  young  players,  among  them 
Sylvia  Sidney,  Peggy  Shannon,  and  Joel 
McCrea.  There  are  those  who  heartlessly 
denounce  the  introduction  of  a  new  pro- 
spective star  among  the  old  favorites ;  and, 
although  their  protests  are  as  futile  as  pro- 
test against  the  appearance  of  a  new 
planet,  they  continue  to  condemn. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  heartily  commend 
the  practice  of  giving  opportunities  to  new 
and  worthy  people.  Is  it  not  better  to  give 
several  people  a  short  lease  on  almost  per- 
fect happiness,  even  if  they  do  not  become 
established  stars,  than  to  overwork  old 
favorites  and  tarnish  their  brilliance  with 
too  much  familiarity? 

The  old  stars  cannot  endure  forever ; 
new  ones  must  be  prepared  to  take  their 
places  when  the  opportunity  comes. 

Ralph  Friedrich, 
3846  Millsbrae  Ave., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  RISING  STAR 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  coming  stars 
is  Madge  Evans,  of  whose  recent  perform- 
ances in  "Sporting  Blood"  and  "Guilty 
Hands"  enough  praise  cannot  be  said.  She 
is  rapidly  developing  into  a  strong  dra- 
(Continned  on  page  102) 
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Gtue  unto  those 


Scent  of  holly  in  the  air  ....  a  gay  tree  brimming  with 
holiday  blessings  ....  perfume  from  the  kitchen  where 
a  generous  Christmas  dinner  is  being  readied  by  you  and 
yours  ....  and  a  mother,  her  happy,  healthy  children  in 
her  arms,  looking  out  upon  the  serene  night,  in  which 
celestial  candles  gleam  and  glitter.  Home  ....  sanctuary 
....  gifts ....  food  ....  protection. 

During  good  times  or  bad,  the  average  American 
home  manages  to  approach  the  Yuletide  season  with  joy- 
ous anticipation.  And  the  sympathetic  urge  to  help 
those  who  are  less  fortunate,  is,  always,  a  national  char- 
acteristic. 

But  today  ....  the  need  for  "having  a  heart"  is  more 
tragic,  more  urgent,  more  terrifyingly  necessary,  than 
ever  in  the  world's  history.  American  children  and  chil- 
dren of  many  nations,  are  STARVING.  As  the  facts 
accumulate,  this  situation  might  well  cause  us  to  shudder 
with  horror  ....  "Starving  Children"  ....  not  a  pleas- 
ant thought! 


What  a  beautiful  thing  it  will 
be  for  YOU,  this  Yuletide,  to 
give,  if  but  modestly,  to  these 
tiny  sufferers  to  whom  even  a 
crust  of  dry  bread  will  come  as 
a  blessing.  "GOLDEN  RULE 
WEEK"  is  a  constructive  op- 
portunity in  this  direction. 
The  long  arm  of  its  vast  char- 
ity reaches  out  and  finds  these 
hungry  youngsters  ....  feeds 
them.  You  will  do  YOUR 
share,  we  know. 


Golden  Rule  Week 


DECEMBER 
13-20 


The  donor  may  designate  his  gift  for 
any  philanthropy  in  which  he  is  espe- 
cially interested  and  one  hundred 
cents  of  every  dollar  will  go  as  desig- 
nated— none  for  expenses. 
Undesignated  gifts  will  be  allocated  by 
the  Survey  Committee  after  careful 
investigation  to  meet  the  most 
acute  needs  through  the  most  efficient 
agencies. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION 
Lincoln  Building,  60  E.  42  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  kindly  send  | 
me  your  booklet,  "The  Golden  Rule,  A.  D.  | 
1931,"  giving  information  and  suggestions  | 
concerning  Golden  Rule  Week. 

NAME   I 

I 
I 
I 
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c/unch! 


Eat,  drink  and  be 
chatty  with  the  film 
folk 


Where  the  film  folk 
eat — a  view  of  the 
Paramount  Studio 
cafe  in  Hollywood. 
Look  and  you  shall 
see  —  director  Rou- 
ben  Mamoulian, 
Rose  Hobart,  Fred- 
ric  March,  Nancy 
Carroll,  and  others. 


Are  Regis  Too- 
mey  and  Phillips 
Holmes  plotting 
a  gag?  Wonder 
if  Eugene  Pal- 
lette  is  the  vic- 
tim? He  can 
take  it — but  oh, 
how  he  can  dish 
it  out,  boys.' 


IUNCH  time  at  the  Para- 
mount studio  is  a  friendly 
_j  affair  where  the  great  and 
the  near  great  hash  things 
over  while  eating  their  hash.  It's 
all  one  big  happy  family !  Clive 
Brook  talks  over  his  newest  film 
with  the  film  editor ;  George  Ban- 
croft discusses  his  current  pic- 
ture with  a  studio  publicity  man. 
No  snobbery  here — script  girls, 
cameramen,  directors,  actors  and 
writers  exchange  ideas  over  their 
coffee  cups. 


Pick  out  George  Bancroft,  Joel 
McCrea,  and  Frances  Dee,  left. 


The  lunchers  here  are  Karl  Strauss,  camera- 
man, and  Charles  D.  Brown,  actor.    At  the 
other  table,  Jane  Loring,  film  editor,  and 
of  course  you  recognize  Clive  Brook. 
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James  G.  M.  Your  favorite,  Robert 
Williams,  is  an  example  of  what  breaks 
will  do  for  a  man  if  he  makes  them.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  North  Carolina, 
near  Morganton  and  worked  hard  with 
very  little  time  for  fun.  When  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  he  ran  away  with  a  tent 
show.  He  worked  so  willingly  that  they 
kept  him  on  instead  of  sending  him  home. 
He  has  been  a  Mississippi  river  show-boat 
trouper,  a  member  of  many  repertoire  com- 
panies, playing  everything  from  child  parts 
to  Shakespearean  roles,  juvenile  leading 
man  and  character  parts,  and  what  have 
you?  After  many  hard  years  but  never 
thinking  of  giving  up  the  struggle,  this 
North  Carolina  farm  boy  and  Mississippi 
river  show-boat  barnstormer  headed  for 
Broadway  and  made  it.  He  served  with 
the  166th  Infantry  in  the  big  fight,  going 
overseas  with  his  regiment.  He  played  with 
Ann  Harding  in  "The  Trial  of  Mary 
Dugan"  on  the  stage  and  with  Ina  Claire  in 
"Rebound."  When  RKO  decided  to  film 
"Rebound,"  he  was  asked  to  play  his  origi- 
nal role  of  Johnny,  and  did  he  play  it?  I'll 
leave  that  up  to  you.  He  is  married  to 
Nina  Penn,  and  they  have  a  daughter,  Mary 
Ellen.  Robert  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall, 
weighs  148  pounds  and  has  dark  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  You  will  see  him  in 
"Platinum  Blonde"  with  Loretta  Young 
and  Jean  Harlow.  He  recently  appeared 
in  "Common  Law"  with  Constance  Bennett, 
and  "Devotion."  And  what  a  success  story 
this  is  ! 

Bonnie  Belle.  Says  she  is  a  decided 
blonde — she  saw  Jean  Harlow  and  then  she 
decided.  The  .  1931  Wampas  Baby  Stars 
are  Sidney  Fox,  Anita  Louise,  Judith 
Wood,  Joan  Blondell,  Karen  Morley,  Mar- 
ian Marsh,  Joan  Marsh,  Frances  Dee, 
Frances  Dade,  Constance  Cummings,  Ro- 


zAsk  Me! 

By 

Miss  Vee  Dee 


0t 


Robert 
Williams- 
Hail  and 
Farewell ! 

Just  as  we  go  to 
press  the  sad 
news  comes  that 
Robert  Williams, 
one  of  the  most 
promising  and 
popular  stars  on 
the  screen,  died 
in  Los  Angeles. 
We  know  that 
an  appreciative 
public  will  want 
to  read  the  para  - 
graph  about  him 
which  appears 
below,  so  we  are 
not  changing  a 
word  of  it.  He 
was  an  actor— 
and  a  gentle- 
man! 


chelle  Hudson,  Marion  Shilling  and 
Barbara  Weeks.  Watch  these  babies  grow. 
Marian  and  Joan  Marsh  are  not  related. 

Barbara  B.  Clark  Gable  is  your  favorite 
of  the  month,  week,  day  or  year  or  will 
you  take  vanilla  ?  Don't  be  exclusive  ;  we 
all  like  Clark.  Mere  words  would  be 
wasted,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  readers 
who  are  in  doubt  about  the  Ohio  heart- 
breaker,  here  are  a  few  facts  about  the  new 
pet  rave  of  the  ladies.  He  was  born  in 
Cadiz,  Ohio,  on  Feb.  1,  1901.  He  is  6  feet 
1  inch  tall,  weighs  190  pounds  and  has 
brown  hair  and  grey  eyes.  Clark  spent 
about  three  years  pounding  the  Hollywood 
studios  gates,  trying  to  make  the  producers 
see  him,  and  now  the  last  laugh  is  his  and 
we  hope  it's  a  good  long  laugh.  He's  made 
a  happy  landing  and  are  we  for  him? 


Miss  Vee  Dee  always  knows 
the  right  answer.  But 
please  be  patient  and  await 
your  turn  and  she'll  give 
you  the  information  you 
desire.  However,  if  you 
want  to  know  about  casts 
of  films  see  Page  103.  For 
addresses  of  the  stars  see 
Page  101. 


Lucille  C.  Time  has  a  habit  ol  flitting 
along  and  Frankie  Darrow  has  kept  pace 
with  Old  Father  Time,  so  we  find  Frankie 
growing  up,  as  the  best  bed-time  stories 
say.  He  was  born  Dec.  22,  1918 — Frankie, 
not  Father  Time.  Among  his  notable  films 
were  "Kiki"  in  which  he  appeared  as  the 
newsboy  with  Norma  Talmadge ;  and  the 
boy  in  "So  Big"  with  Colleen  Moore.  His 
greatest  success  was  with  Tom  Tyler  in 
Westerns.  I  haven't  a  record  of  any  re- 
cent films  in  which  he  appears. 

Miss  Mary  J.  My  assortment  of  tall 
picture  actresses  is  short,  but  how  will 
Jetta  Goudal  do  at  5  feet  7  inches,  to  start 
the  ball  rolling?  (Would  Jetta  stoop  to 
ball  rolling,  do  you  think?)  Charlotte 
Greenwood  has  won  fame  and  gets  the 
laugh  every  time  with  her  height  and  per- 
sonality— plus.  Alice  Joyce  and  Gwen  Lee 
are  5  feet  7  inches  and  are  among  the  tall- 
er ladies  of  the  screen.  Elissa  Landi  is 
5  feet  5  inches  tall,  weighs  120  pounds  and 
has  auburn  hair  and  green  eyes.  Latest 
releases  are  "Body  and  Soul"  with  Charles 
Farrell,  "Always  Goodbye"  with  Lewis 
Stone,  "Wicked"  with  Victor  McLaglen, 
and  "The  Yellow  Ticket." 

Kitty  W.  You'd  like  a  few  birthdays 
thrown  in  along  with  the  ages  of  your 
favorites — just  as  you  say.  I'm  the  sure- 
short-shot  on  celebrities.  Janet  Gaynor  was 
born  Oct.  6,  1907,  weighs  100  pounds  and 
is  5  feet  tall.  Robert  Montgomery  was  born 
May  21,  1906,  has  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Maurice  Chevalier  was  born  July 
18,  1899,  weighs  160  pounds  and  is  5  feet 
10  inches  tall. 

Nancy  L.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  claims 
Phillips  Holmes  as  her  favorite  son;  Do- 
than,  Alabama,  became  world-famous  on 
the  map  through  John  Mack  Brown;  and 
Olathe,  Kansas,  was  discovered  through 
Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers.  Phillips  was 
born  July  22,  1909.  He  is  6  feet  tall,  weighs 
155  pounds  and  has  blue  eyes  and  blonde 
hair.  Lew  Ayres  was  born  Dec.  28,  1909, 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  weighs  155 
pounds,  is  5  feet  11  inches  tall  and  has 
dark  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His  first 
film  was  "The  Kiss"  with  Greta  Garbo. 

Winnie  G.  Sooner  or  later  we  always 
get  our  man  or  woman,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  this  case  it  was  Rosalie  Stewart, 
formerly  of  the  Paramount  studio  editorial 
staff,  whom  you  asked  about.  She  has 
recently  returned  from  Europe  and  an- 
nounces she  will  resume  stage  producing. 
Miss  Stewart's  stage  successes  include 
"The  Show  Off"  and  "Craig's  Wife." 

Dennis  K.  V.  I  do  not  know  that  John 
Boles  worked  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  by  singing  in  choirs,  wed- 
dings, and  so  on,  but  I  do  know  that  he 
taught  French  and  music  to  earn  his  way 
through  a  course  of  voice  training  in  New 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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She  looks  like  just  a  sweet  little  girl  in  the 
picture  above,  doesn't  she?  But  Helen  is  much 
more  than  that.  She  is  a  great  big  dramatic 
actress  in  a  petite  and  pretty  package !  "The 
Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet"  is  Miss  Hayes'  first 
motion  picture,  but  you'd  never  think  it.  She 
displays  the  poise  and  power  of  a  screen  vet- 
eran.    She  is  a  ereat   find  for  the  films. 


One  of  the  most  touching  characterizations  you 
have  ever  seen  on  the  screen :  Helen  Hayes  as  the 
self-sacrificing  mother,  Madelon  Claudet.  She  will 
wring  your  heart.  A  triumph  of  make-up?  Yes. 
But  make-up  alone  could  never  account  for  the 
pathos  of  this  bent,  worn  figure.  Helen  Hayes  is  a 
superb  trouper.  All  the  futile  misery  of  friend- 
less old  age  is  expressed  in  this  portrait  of  the 
woman  who  endured  a  living  death  that  her  boy 
might  be  "a  great  man."   It  is  a  poignant  portrayal. 
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SCREENLAND 

Honor  Page 


The  Greatest  Perform- 
ance of  the  Month  is 
given  by  a  Little  Act- 
ress from  Broadway,  in 
"The  Sin  of  Madelon 
Claudet" 


If  Helen  Hayes  were  not  herself  a  mother,  could 
she  have  portrayed  with  such  appeal  the  mother  role 
in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet?"  What  do  you 
think?  How  much  is  technique,  how  much  feeling? 
There  is  an  interesting  question  here.  But  whatever 
the  answer,  audiences  are  weeping,  unashamed,  at  the 
scenes  of  Madelon  s  reunion  with  her  baby — a  big  boy 
now !  The  youngster  with  Helen  Hayes  is  a  fine 
little  trouper,  and  his  naturalness  lends  reality  to 
their  tender  scenes  together. 


In  the  middle  years: 
Madelon  Claudet,  broken,  bit- 
ter, but  undaunted  in  her  de- 
termination to  educate  her  son, 
who  believes  his  mother  is 
dead.  Helen  Hayes  rises  to 
real  heights  in  this,  her  very 
first  work  for  the  screen.  Hol- 
lywood should  sign  up  this 
splendid  little  actress — and 
Broadway  had  better  bid  one 
of  its  favorite  daughters  a 
fond  farewell!  Helen  belongs 
to  the  movies  now. 
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An  Open  Letter  to 
Phillips  Holmes 


Here's  Phil  Holmes, 
himself.  Across 
the  page,  the  tense, 
tragic  boy  his  re- 
cent roles  have 
made  him. 


Read  this  Letter  first! 

Dear  Editor : 

Speaking  of  Phil  Holmes,  I  hope  you  are  right  in  calling  him 
"Tomorrow's  Big  Star."  He  has  slews  of  fans  behind  him;  but  after 
having  seen  "Confessions  of  a  Co-Ed"  I  begin  to  think  that  something 
is  holding  him  back.  "An  American  Tragedy"  may  contain  wonderful 
acting,  but  a  character  like  Clyde  Griffiths  does  not  make  for  popularity. 
We  want  our  Phil  heroic! 

Another  "Her  Man"  role  would  snap  him  right  into  the  electrics. 
Won't  you  see  what  you  can  do? 

Sincerely, 

Betty  Clement, 
P.  O.  Box  56, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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EAR  PHIL: 

There's  something  I  want  to  talk  over 
with  you.  And  since  you  are  working  in  a 
Hollywood  studio,  and  I  am  sitting  at  a  desk 


in  New  York,  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  together 
right  now.  And  it  seems  pretty  important  to  me  to 
deliver  this  message  to  you  without  further  delay. 

Here  it  is: 

Be  a  hero! 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  I'm  going  to  talk  about 
you — right  out  in  print,  too.  So  stop  blushing  and  pay 
attention.  First,  look  for  the  letter  printed  elsewhere 
on  these  pages.  Read  it  carefully.  Because  this  letter 
started  it  all.  And  it  was  followed  by  other  letters 
— until  the  file  marked  "Mail  from  Fans"  in  my  office 
was  full.  When  that  happens,  I  know  that  something 
is  stirring  in  that  large  body  of  watchers  you  call  your 
Public.  When  that  happens,  we  have  to  get  busy. 
Where  do  you  come  in?  Well,  a  lot  of  those  letters 
were  about  you,  and  the  burden  of  their  song  was — 
"Be  heroic!" 

I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  "Who  wants  to 
be  a  so-and-so  hero?  It  isn't  done  any  more.  Look  at 
Gable — look  at  Beery — look  at  Bancroft." 

Yes,  Phil;  I'm  looking.  And  then  I  look  at  you — 
and  I  say,  "Betty  C.  is  right.  All  the  rest  of  them  are 
right.    You  are  cast  for  heroes — play  'em!" 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  are  somewhat 
unique,  my  boy,  among  movie  actors.  You  are  more, 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  poet  type.  You're  not  a  jolly  old 
murderer — not  the  type,  Phil,  not  the  type.  Your 
audience  knew  perfectly  well  while  watching  you  at- 
tend to  Roberta's  drowning  in  "An  American  Trag- 
edy" that  the  whole  business  was  a  little  out  of  your 
line.  The  Holmeses  just  don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing.    You  can't  be  cussed.    It  isn't  in  you. 

No — you  can't  go  on  being  a  Clyde  Griffiths  all  your 
life,  Phil.  Ah,  now  you're  mad.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
know  I'm  stepping  on  your  actor's  toes  when  I  say 
"You're  not  the  type."  I'm  not  denying  you're  a  good 
actor.  I  know  you  are — I  saw  "The  Devil's  Holiday." 
But  you  can't  make  a  Dr.  Crippen  out  of  a  Sir  Galahad 
and  it's  a  waste  of  time  to  try,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
waste  of  great  box-office  material.  You  have  much 
the  same  charm  as  the  late  beloved  Wally  Reid.  But 
playing  murderers  won't  help  you  at  the  box-office. 

"Her  Man"?  That  was  different.  In  that  you  were 
a  fighter,  granted — but  you  fought  for  an  ideal,  in  the 
person  of  pretty  blonde  Helen  Twelvetrees.  When  I 
say  you're  the  poet  type  I'm  not  being  insulting.  I 
merely  mean  that  you  are  capable  of  achieving  rather 
lofty  heights  and  that  your  screen  portrayals,  un- 
sympathetic as  they  have  been,  can't  help  revealing 
this  quality — although  never  for  a  minute  denying 
that  you  have  feet  of  clay.  Feet  of  clay  are  pretty 
important  to  a  screen  hero — and  I  don't  care  if  Will 
Hays  does  hear  me.  Let's  have  that  happy  medium. 
It's  rare,  but  you  can  reach  it. 

I  haven't  seen  your  latest,  "The  Man  I  Killed,"  which 
Lubitsch  directed,  and  in  which  you  and  Nancy  Car- 
roll are  featured  with  Lionel  Barrymore.  But  I  have 
seen  the  pictures  of  you  taken  in  the  role,  and  you 
don't  look  happy.  You  look  downright  miserable.  I 
am  reproducing  one  of  those  pictures  on  this  page  to 
give  your  friends  an  advance  indication  of  how  many 
hankies  to  bring  along.    I  don't  doubt  that  you  will 


give  a  grand  performance.  But  do  you  always  have 
to  suffer  like  that? 

Look  here,  Phil — can't  you  do  something  about  it? 
You've  had  your  taste  of  tragedy  on  the  screen. 
You've  proven  your  worth  as  a  rather  remarkable 
young  actor.  Only  twenty-three — and  already  you 
have  played  a  murderer,  a  weakling,  and  a  cad — not  a 
bad  record.  Won't  you  be  satisfied  now?  You  can 
safely  play  a  long  string  of  pretty  good  boys,  please 
your  public,  pack  the  theatres,  and  still  look  ahead  to 
a  lifetime  of  mean  parts — if  you  still  want  to  play 
them,  which  I  doubt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  weren't  very  happy  playing 
Clyde  Griffiths,  were  you?  Of  course,  "An  American 
Tragedy"  is  rated  a  "big"  picture,  an  important  pic- 
ture. But  those  letters — the  spontaneous  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  people  who  paid  to  see  you — beg  you 
not  to  play  a  part  like  that  again.  It  seems  practi- 
cally unanimous,  Phil. 

Will  you  see  what  you  can  do?  Why  don't  you 
come  to  the  studio  early  some  morning  and  take  a  few 
lessons  in  mimicry  from  Mitzi  Green,  and  then  surprise 
the  directors  by  out-grinning  Jack  Oakie?  Or  ask 
Buddy  for  instructions  on  the  sax,  practice  in  your 
dressing  room,  and  when  they  beg  you  to  stop,  hold  out 
for  the  next  pleasant  part  that  comes  along?  Even 
George  Arliss  unbends  now  and  then  and  plays  a 
comedy  scene  with  James  Cagney.  Gloria  Swanson 
has  played  farce — and  Garbo  in  "Susan  Lenox"  does  a 
comedy  bit  with  a  fish. 

Don't  be  proud.  Come  right  out  and  ask  Professor 
Paramount  to  put  you  in  the  hero  class — and  no  time 
like  the  present,  when  the  Gable  Menace  is  raging,  and 
a  hero  of  the  good,  old,  courtly  school  would  be  a 
novelty.  Anyway,  try  it,  won't  you,  Phil?  And  you 
will  please  not  only  Betty  C,  but 

D.  E. 
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Hates  wing 


Gable  getting  rough.'    He  grabs  Garbo  and  holds 
off  Ian  Keith — with  a  look — in  "Susan  Lenox,"  the 
picture  that  wins  sure  stardom  for  Clark. 


Menacin'  Man!  Read 
this  Intimate  Pen  Picture 
of  your  Big  Boy  Friend 


A LUMBERJACK  in  evening  clothes. 
The  answer  to  ten  million  maidens' 
prayers.  What  shoulders.  And 
"dimples !  Hails  from  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
On  the  R.F.D.  map.  A  big  kid  playing 
with  fireworks.  Has  to  glue  down  a  re- 
bellious cowlick.  Gray  eyes  that  pierce 
like  shrapnel.  Black  shaggy  brows.  Al- 
most beetled  in  anger.  Wrinkles  forehead 
and  nose  when  he  thinks  hard — oh  yes,  he 
does ! 

Wants  to  quit  work  while  young  and 
travel.   Likes  the  smell  of  earth  and  stables, 
collars.   And  patent  leather  shoes.    Never  wears  button- 
aires.     Pennsylvania-Dutch  extraction.     First  job  in 
Akron  rubber  factory. 

Golfs  and  swims.  Wears  old  sweaters  and  flannel  trou- 
sers when  not  working.  Smokes  a  pipe  and  needs  a  new 
one.  Quit  a  $12.00-a-day  job  in  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields 
to  go  on  the  stage  at  $10  a  week.  Born  lazy  and  admits 
it.  Six  feet  one  and  all  muscle.  Weighs  almost  two 
hundred  pounds  in  the  bathtub.    Drives  his  own. 

Thinks  he  ought  to  duck  stardom.  Means  too  much 
worry.  Crammed  with  experience  and  common  sense. 
Enjoys  aerial  thrills  but  won't  learn  to  fly.  Contagious 
personality.  Loves  to  laugh.  Fan  mail  has  him  stumped. 
Sulks  when  he's  burned.  Hero  business  new  racket  to 
him. 

Likes  his  steaks  rare.  He  would.  Was  a  poor  pupil 
in  school.  Aroma  of  cooking  tomatoes  makes  him  home- 
sick for  childhood  scenes.  Minces  no  words  in  conversa- 
tion. Clips  words  off  short.  Smiles  all  over.  Usually 
wears  double-breasted  suits.   And  crushed  fedora  hats. 

Likes  to  write  left-handed  but  isn't.  Has  a  salad 
named  after  him  already — avocado,  lettuce,  grapefruit 
and  cottage  cheese.  Girls  in  Hollywood  aflutter  when  he 
passes.  What  would  they  do  in 
Ypsilanti  ? 

"How'm  I  doing?"  his  favor- 
ite greeting.  Juicers  swap  slugs 
with  him.  Hides  behind  the  set 
when   powdering   his  make-up. 


By 

Ralph  Wheeler 


Here's  a  little  off-screen  study  that  explains  the 
new  Movie  Menace.     See,  Clark  is  sitting  in  the 
chair — and  the  star  he  supports  in  "Possessed," 
Joan  Crawford,  makes  out  with  a  handy  bench. 


Used  to  be  an  extra  in  Hollywood  and 
almost  starved.  Has  no  high-hat  illusions. 
Stock  companies  put  him  on  his  feet. 
Came  into  pictures  backward.  As  a  vil- 
lain.   Can't  stand  suspenders. 

Flops  as  a  bridge  partner.  Smokes 
brown-papered  cigarettes.  Wears  low-cut 
black  shoes.  Thinks  Wally  Beery  a  great 
pal.  What  a  team  of  tea  dansant  gigo- 
los they'd  make !  Envies  fellows  who 
don't  work  for  a  living  Shaves  himself 
with  a  straight  razor  and  always  nicks 
his  chin.  Never  gambles  but  likes  to 
watch  the  ponies  run.  Hasn't  gotten  over 
blushing.  Ears  stuck  out  like  palm  fans 
when  he  was  a  kid.  Looks  upon  hero  worship  with  mis- 
givings. Hates  ice  cream  in  malted  milks.  Walks  as 
though  about  to  break  into  a  run.  Were  the  cops  ever 
after  him  ? 

Seldom  wears  a  necktie.  Hasn't  forgotten  how  to  press 
pants  under  the  mattress.  Loves  to  hunt  but  hates  to 
shoot  deer.  Throws  newspapers  all  over  the  floor  Sun- 
day mornings.  Sees  all  the  new  movies.  Had  a  step- 
mother he  adored. 

A  good  sailor.  Dangles  one  leg  over  the  other  when 
he  sits  down.  Enjoys  beef  stews  steeped  in  garlic. 
Mickey  Mouse  his  pet  comic.  Can't  stand  dripping  fau- 
cets. Or  flapping  window  shades.  Hates  to  write  let- 
ters.  Who  doesn't? 

Don't  ever  call  him  a  ladies'  man  to  his  face.  Got  a 
new  contract  and  raise  without  asking  for  it.  Doesn't 
own  a  silk  hat.  Ignores  back-slappers.  Ducks  Hollywood 
premieres.  An  avid  reader.  Won't  have  pictures  made 
in  dressing  gowns.  Enjoys  life  to  the  fullest.  Especially 
enjoyed  working  with  Garbo  in  "Susan  Lenox."  Not  a 
bit  in  awe  of  Greta.    Or  Anybody. 

Likes  animals,  peanuts,  thunderstorms,  roomy  shoes, 
nine-course  meals,  and  having  nothing  much  to  do.  Has 
good  taste  in  shirts,  but  thinks  you*re  kidding  him  when 
you  mention  it.  Seldom  reads 
Kant,  Dostoievsky  or  Schopen- 
hauer. Always  borrowing 
matches,  but  has  never  been 
known  to  return  any.  Would  like 
a  million  dollars.    Here's  luck ! 
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A  beautiful  blonde, 
a  handsome  man, 
a  dreamy  tango — 
and  a  lot  of  cam- 
eras and  lights  and 
assistant  directors 
and  things !  Just 
friendly  co-stars, 
these  two. 


Marilyn  Miller  and  Ben  Lyon 
are  reunited  in  "Her  Majesty, 
Love"  —  for  screen  purposes. 


Lost  Loves 

of  Hollywood 


"Can't  we  be  friends  ?"  The 
answer  is  "Yes" — sometimes 


WHERE  are  they  now,  those  lost  loves  of 
Hollywood? 
Can't  you  see  their  ghosts  haunting  the 
studios   and   the   dressing-rooms   and  the 
swimming  pools  and  the  Brown  Derby  and  the  Embas 
Hollywood  is  full  of  ghosts — the  ghosts  of  little 
loves. 

But  somehow,   in   Hollywood,  there's  nothing 
about  it.    These  lost  loves  are  gay  ghosts,  merry 
bright  and  playful.    They  do  not  mourn.    When  1  u 
meet  in  passing  it  is  with  a  swift  "Salnte !"  and  off  i 
go,  whistling  "Life  is  Just  a  Bowl  of  Cherries." 

In  fact,  Hollywood  is  the  one  place  under  the  sun 
the  stars  and  the  moon — mustn't  forget  the  moon — wl 
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By 

Sydney  Valentine 


lost  loves  may  meet  and  greet  and  answer  the 
question,  raised  last  season  or  so  by  an  in- 
quisitive lyric  writer,  "Can't  we  be  friends?" 
in  the  affirmative.  Friends?  Well,  rather! 
Buddies,  pals,  no  less. 

Hollywood,  you  see,  in  spite  of  the  stories 
you  may  have  read  and  heard,  is  really  the 
cleanest,  sanest,  most  wholesome  place  you 
can  find.  There's  the  sun.  There's  the  broad,  pure 
Pacific.  There're  the  beautiful  beaches.  There's  good 
fellowship  and  there's  good  humor,  and  there  are  a  mil- 
lion swimming  pools.  It's  100  per  cent  clean.  There 
can  be  no  bearing  of  old  grudges,  no  hanging  on  to  old 
loves,  no  mooning  over  "May- 
bes"  and  "Almosts"  and 
"Might-Have-Beens"  in  this 
Hollywood. 

It's  nice,  that's  what  it  is. 
Ex-husbands  and  ex-wives 
meet  again  and  make  up  and 
are  friends.  Ex-fiancees  en- 
counter present  fiancees  at 
parties  and  extend  hearty  con- 
gratulations. And  the  great 
romances  of  yesterday  become, 
pretty  often,  the  honest  friend- 
ships of  today. 

You're  going  to  see  some  of 
those  lost  loves  re-enacted  on 
the  screen  soon  if  present 
plans  carry  through.  And  will 
it  be  thrilling  !  Listen  :  Garbo 
and  Gilbert  may  meet  again — - 
in  "Grand  Hotel."  The  glam- 
orous Greta  may  once  more 
beguile  the  handsome  John — 
Greta  playing  the  famous, 
bored  ballet  dancer  of  the 
great  continental  play,  and 
Jack — ah,  what  a  dashing  fig- 


W  h  e  n  Donald 
Cook  acted  with 
Dorothy  Mackaill 
in  "Party  Hus  - 
band,"  they  said 
little  old  Cupe 
was  hanging 
around  the  set. 
Now  Don  and  Dot 
are  together  again 
in  "Safe  in  Hell." 
How  safe? 


Remember  the  hectic  love  scenes  of 
Gary  and  Lupe?    Those  days  are  gone 
forever,  say  the  two  principals.  But 
can't  they  be  friends? 


Ah!  What 
wouldn't  au- 
diences give  to 
see  Garbo  and 
Gilbert  play  - 
ing  scenes  like 
this  a  gai  n? 
They'd  give 
their  good  ad- 
mission mon- 
ey, that's 
what  they'd 
give! 


ure  Jack  will  cut  as  the  gay 
Baron,  who  conquers  a  lady's 
heart — and  purloins  her 
pearls.  Whether  Greta  can 
look  like  Pavlowa  is  some- 
thing else.  Can  she  dance? 
She  is  supposed  to  be  learn- 
ing for  "Mata  Hari."  her 
present  picture ;  so  we  may 
see  her  pirouetting  on  her 
toes  in  "Grand  Hotel."  But 
such  things  matter  little 
against  the  overwhelming 
fact  that  Garbo  and  Gilbert 
may  be  reunited — if  only  for 
a  film.  I'll  be  there, — won't 
you  ? 

Even  if  John's  words  once 
whispered  seriously  into  Gre- 
ta's ear  are  repeated  at  a 
director's  business-like  or- 
ders, there  will  be  romance 
on  that  set.  There  will  be 
the  pleasant  ghost  of  yester- 
day's great  love,  Holly- 
wood's hottest  grctnde  pas- 
sion, hovering  over  the  lovers 
in  a  "Bless  you  my  children" 
attitude.   Won't  it  be  fun  ? 

And  take  another  case. 
When  you  see  "Her  Majesty, 
Love,"  you  will  witness  the  reunion  of  dainty  Marilyn 
Miller  and  Ben  Lyon.  You  know  Marilyn  and  Ben  were 
very  nearly  wed,  once.  It  was  a  real  romance,  Marilyn 
had  married  and  divorced  Jack  Pickford.  It  may  be  that 
the  unhappy  ending  of  that  romance  made  Marilyn 
altar-shy.  At  any  rate,  though  she  and  Ben  were  su- 
premely happy  when  together,  they  did  not  marry.  Ben 
was  so  fond  of  Marilyn  that  he  used  to  keep  a  framed 
little-girl  picture  of  her  always  with  him.  And  it  was  no 
secret  that  Ben  was  "Babe"  Miller's  idea  of  a  man  to 
love.  But — it  wasn't  to  be.  It  never  happened.  Ben  and 
"Babe"  went  separate  ways.  Ben  to  marry  the  real  love 
of  his  life,  Bebe  Daniels.  Marilyn  to  dance  and  sing  and 
smile  through  Broadway  triumphs  and  Hollywood  pic- 
tures. And  to  be  seen  with  one  personable  young  man 
or  another :  Michael  Farmer — the  same  "Mike"  who 
may  yet  be  Mr.  Gloria  Swanson  the  Fourth ;  a  society 
scion;   and,   lately,   Don    {Continued   on   page  116) 
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The  wIRL  who  Refused 

to  go  into  Pictures 


She's  Faye  Hanlin 
—and  she  prefers 
hair  waves  to 
sound  waves 


BEAUTY  is  not  all  that 
is  needed  to  get  into 
the  movies.  Oppor- 
tunity, or  "a  break" 
as  they  call  it  in  Hollywood, 
is  also  an  important  factor. 

But  what  would  you  think 
of  a  beautiful  girl  who  had 
plenty  of  opportunities 
(plural)  and  turned  them  all 
down,  preferring  to  remain 
a  hair-dresser? 

Believe  it  or  not,  it's  true. 
Faye  Hanlin  has  worked 
for  Warner-First  National 
Studios  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  has 
planned  and  carried  out  coif- 
fures for  any  number  of 
eminent  feminine  heads.  She 
really  enjoys  her  job.  She 
is  interested  in  the  different 
people  she  works  with,  not 

because  they  are  great  stars  but  because  they  are  absorb- 
ing subjects  for  her  work. 

Just  recently  she  was  assigned  to  Marilyn  Miller  dur- 
ing the  production  of  the  latter's  latest  picture,  "Her 
Majesty,  Love." 

Miss  Miller  was  entranced  with  her. 

"I  don't  see  why  a  girl  of  your  beauty  doesn't  get  out 
and  get  work  as  an  actress,"  the  star  said.  "With  your 
connections  in  the  studio  you  should  find  it  easy." 

What  Marilyn  Miller  didn't  know  when  she  said  that 
was  that  Faye  has  been  hearing  the  same  thing  for  three 
years ! 

Directors  and  stars  have  not  only  suggested  it  to  her, 
but  they  have  even  urged  her  to  take  certain  bits  and 
parts  in  pictures  which  they  were  making.  They  offered 
to  coach  her  and  help  her  in  getting  further  work.  But 
Faye  has  merely  laughed  it  all  off. 

"There  must  be  something  wrong  with  me,"  Faye 
confided.  "I  have  never  had  the  desire  to  act— to  go  on 
the  stage  or  the  screen.    So  many  people  will  not  believe 


Pretty  Faye  is  the  "coiffure  que 
Warner  Studio.  Here  she  is  arrang 
Miller's  crowning  glory — when  si 
an  actress  herself,  if  she  wan 


and  mak- 
wait  a  ye 

"But  5 
the  rest  ( 

"There 
would  an 
they  can 
time  ner\ 
and  a  ste  ; 

Hair-di 
Faye  is  c< 
too.  She 
diplomac) 

She  wi 
wearing  e 
is  either 
showing  ( 

Someti 
servative 
business  t 


By 

Brian  Herbert 


me  when  I  say  that.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  every 
girl  is  born  with  the  desire 
to  act.  I  don't  doubt  that  it 
is  largely  true ;  but  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  isn't." 

This  young  girl  has  a  very 
level  head.  She  knows  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of 
every  one  of  her  likes  and 
dislikes. 

As  there  is  no  use  tempt- 
ing her  with  the  thrills  of  a 
thespian's  career,  many  have 
tried  to  convince  her  on  the 
grounds  that  as  an  actress 
her  income  would  be  so  much 
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With  Joan  Blonclell,  Ina  Claire,  and  Madge  Evans  in  "The  Greeks  Had 
a  Word  for  It."  And  David  Manners  says  he's  lonely! 


Confessions 

of  a  Lonely 

Hollywoodian 


News !  Screen  star  really  writes 
a  piece!    And  it's  good,  too 

By 

David  Manners 


THIS  business  of  being  an  actor  is,  in  most  re- 
spects, no  whit  different  from  being  a  worker  in 
any  other  trade,  as  far  as  the  regular  course  of 
life  is  concerned.    We  have  the  usual  trials  and 
tribulations  which  only  sound  different  and  perhaps  more 
glamorous  when  newspaper  and  magazine  writers  enhance 
them  with  a  romantic  glow  of  words. 

The  only  difference  in  our  more  personal  lives  is  the 
faculty  of  using  the  tricks  of  our  trade — unconsciously, 
of  course,  because  it  has  become  a  habit — in  vesting  our- 
selves with  different  personality  in  order  to  escape  the 
reality  of  the  one  which  brought  us  pain. 
,  It  is  a  matter  of  standing  off  at  a  distance  from  oneself 
'  and  making  oneself  act  differently  by  manipulating  in- 
visible puppet  strings.  It  is  emancipation  of  a  sort — a  de- 
tachment that  works  for  a  certain  length  of  time  until  one 
becomes  conscious  that  one  is  acting  a  part. 

Of  course,  it  takes  certain  hard  knocks  in  life  to  make 


David  Manners  is  grinning  here,  but  he  is 
serious  about  his  literary  ambitions  and  is 
working  on  a  novel  right  now.  Manners 
wrote  every  word  of  this  article. 


one  act  this  way — as  it  did  me.  The  outcome  of  my  not 
too  fortunate  marriage  left  me  with  a  puzzled  wonder  at 
the  meaning  of  one  word  and  what  it  meant  in  life.  That 
word  was  "Freedom." 

We  have  all  heard  people  talk  about  the  glory  of  free- 
dom :  freedom  from  responsibilities,  obligations,  conven- 
tions, love,  or  what  have  you.  We  have  heard  the  self- 
sufficient  person  lauded.  We  have  even  said  to  ourselves  : 
"If  I  could  be  like  Jim  or  Betty,  so  happy-go-lucky,  so 
free  from  ties — then  what  fun  life  would  be !" 

We  have  fallen  in  love,  suffered,  and  sworn  never  to  be 
dependent  on  others  for  affection  or  inspiration.  We  feel 
we  must,  at  all  costs,  be  free  and  independent  human 
beings  and  lead  our  own  lives.  We  must  assert  our  in- 
dividuality ! 

And  now  it's  time  for  me  to  laugh — even  if  the  joke  is 
on  me. 

You  see,  I  was  one  of  those  {Continued  on  page  111) 
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TO  SSESSED 


Clark  Gable  in  his 
Greatest  Role  So 
Far!  Joan  is  More 
Stunning  Than  Ever 


What  ambitions 
and  dreams  are 
hidden  in  the 
crowd?  Marian 
Martin  was  one 
of  the  workers 
in  a  box  fac- 
tory—  but  the 
humdrum  rou- 
tine of  it  sti- 
fled her.  She 
planned,  hoped, 
always,  to  get 
away. 


Marian  has  cour- 
age! She  comes 
to  New  York — 
alone.  And  there 
she  meets  one 
of  those  men  she 


How  many  girls  are  there  like  Marian  Martin,  the  character  played  by 
Crawford  in  "Possessed"?     Young,   beautiful,   ambitious?     Will   their  dre 
ever  be  realized?    The  story  of  Marian  is  one  of  the  most  human  you  have  re  J 


AS  IF  to  fortify  her  courage,  she  kept  telling  her- 
/\    self  that  she  would  never  regret  the  step  she 
/~~%had  taken.   Yet,  she  stood  at  the  door  several 
minutes  before  placing  her  finger  on  the  bell. 
Marian  Martin's  trip  to  New  York  was  something  she 
had  been  planning  for  a  long  time,  but  her  coming  here 
was  fantastic,  indeed.    She  wondered  if  he  would  re- 
member her.  It  had  all  happened  so  suddenly — the  train 
pulling  in  at  the  Erie  station  as  she  stood  waiting  to 
cross  the  tracks.  Then  the  perfectly  strange  man  lean- 
ing over  the  observation  car  to  hand  her  a  cocktail ! 

She  recalled  how  easy  it  had  been  to  talk  to  him.  What 
was  it  he  had  said  that  precipitated  her  decision  to 
go  away?  It  was  something  about  her  standing  there 
looking  in,  when  she  ought  to  be  in  looking  out.  No, 
she  could  not  possibly  regret  anything.  No  matter  what 
happened  in  New  York,  it  could  not  be  worse  than  what 
she  would  have  had  at  home.   There  she  would  have 


continued  to  \        !n  the  box  factory,  or  she  woi 


her  life  as  the  wii; 
she  had  refused  Al — 


struggled  for  the  \ 
laborer.  She 
five  dollar  a  I 

As  she  waited  for 
that  she  had 
sordid  and  us 
of  existence.     ;  . 

A  butler 
Wally  Stuart 

drink.  He  stoo  3ked  at  her  blankly. 

"You  told  me  to  loo; 
York,"  she  expla  5  d  simply, 

"I  told  you?  saw  you  before  in  my  li 

sides,  I'm  ver] 

"I  can  wait,"  id  with  determination,  tal 

her  hat  and  '    on  the  sofa. 

As  the  ha  ally  remembered. 


door  to  be  opened, 
:  behind  everything  t 
ras  going  to  begin  a  n 
uld  just  have  to  help 
into  the  living  room 
ising;  gown,  mixing  hi 


u  up  in  case  I  came 
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The  First  Screen  Smash  for  the  New  Year, 
with  Joan   Crawford   and   Clark  Gable! 

9h 


Thrilling  Fiction 
of  a  Big  Picture- 
Rich    in  Drama 
and  Romance 


Al  Manning,  a 
cement- worker 
in  the  same  fac- 
tory, loves  Marian 
and  wants  to 
marry  her.  But 
she  tells  him  "a 
wife  is  nothing 
more  than  a  serv- 
ant girl  who  isn't 
paid  for  her 
work!"  and  they 
quarrel. 


Mark  Whitney 
— young,  good- 
looking, 
wealthy.  He 
is  attracted  to 
Marian,  and 
she  sets  out  to 


>-  A  X  5  i 


win  him. 


Clark  Gable  plays  Mark  Whitney,  the  young  lawyer  with  a  political  future, 
whose  career  is  jeopardized  by  his  love  for  Marian.     Their  romance  is  not  the 
conventional  love  story.    It  is  daring,  modern,  dynamic.    You'll  like  it. 


"I  know!"  he  exclaimed.  "You're  the  girl  that  came 
out  of  a  paper  box." 

"And  threw  the  box  away,"  she  added. 

"Now  look  here,  I'm  awfully  busy.  Suppose  you  run 
along  now  and  give  me  a  ring  tomorrow.  "We'll  have 
lunch  or  something." 

"I — I  don't  know  where  to  go." 

"Do  you  mean  to  sit  there  calmly  and  tell  me  you've 
come  to  Xew  York  to  throw  yourself  on  my  defenseless 
bosom  ?" 

"I  just  thought  you'd  advise  me,"  she  said  unruffled. 
"What  do  most  girls  do  when  they  come  to  New  York?" 

"Listen  to  me !  There's  only  one  way  a  girl  like  you 
can  get  on  in  this  town,  and  that's  for  a  man — a  rich 
man — to  help  her.  But  you've  got  to  keep  a  cool  head. 
\\  hen  you  meet  a  man,  don't  look  into  his  eyes.  Take  a 
peek  at  his  pocketbook." 

"How  do  I  find  men  like  that?"    Marian  asked  in- 


nocently.   But  "Wally  Stuart  refused  to  unbend  further. 

"That's  your  affair.  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  to 
help  you,  and  I'm  not  going  to  introduce  you  to  un- 
friends." 

As  she  pulled  on  her  beret,  Wally  was  touched  with 
her  obvious  effort  to  appear  brave,  but  he  turned  away 
quickly  so  that  he  should  do  nothing  foolish.  She  was  a 
strange  tvpe.  and  he  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  treat 
her.  It  was  best  not  to  tie  himself  down  to  any  promises. 
Therefore,  he  let  her  understand  that  the  interview  was 
now  at  an  end — and  that  he  could  give  her  no  further 
assistance. 

She  walked  forlornly  to  the  door. 

"Thanks,  anyway,"  she  said.  "I'll  remember  every- 
thing you  told  me." 

Near  the  elevator  two  distinguished  looking  men  swept 
by  her  and  rang  Wally 's  door  bell.  It  took  Marian  only 
a  moment  to  decide  what  she  should  do.    Perhaps  she 
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A  new  Marian — now  known  as  "Mrs.  Moreland" — lovely,  poised, 
gorgeously  gowned  and  jewelled,  has  captured  Mark  Whitney's 
heart  completely.  But  the  world  does  not  judge  their  love  by  their 
own  standards.  Marian  is  humiliated  by  the  parallel  between  her- 
self and  a  dizzy  blonde. 


"POSSESSED" 

is  adapted  from  the  play,  "The  Mirage," 
by  Edgar  Selwyn.  Treatment  and  dia- 
logue by  Lenore  Coffee.  Fictionized  for 
SCREENLAND  by  Eve  Bernstein.  Di- 
rected by  Clarence  Brown  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Marian  Martin   Joan  Crawford 

Mark  Whitney  Clark  Gable 

Al  Manning  Wallace  Ford 

Wally   Skeets  Gallagher 

T  ravers  Frank  Conroy 

Vernice   Mar jorie  White 


"I  wouldn't  have  had  you  hurt  for  anything  in 
the  world,"  said  Mark.  "But  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  that  girl  and  me?"  answered 
Marian.  "I  feel  as  if  I  were  walking  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice." 


had  done  a  rash  thing  in  coming  to  New  York,  but 
since  she  was  there,  she  was  going  to  make  the  best 
of  every  opportunity.  When  the  men  had  disap- 
peared, she  stuck  her  hat  in  her  pocket  and  re- 
turned to  the  apartment. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stuart,"  she  lied  glibly  as  she  pushed 
past  the  disapproving  butler,  "I  think  I  lost  my 
hat." 

Not  at  all  perturbed  because  the  handsomer  of 
the  two  strangers  pulled  her  cap  out  of  her  own 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  her,  Marian  thanked  him 
profusely  and  suggested  that  Wally  introduce  her. 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  Wally.  He  was  a 
little  annoyed  with  the  promptness  with  which  she 
had  put  his  advice  into  practice,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  with  which  she  went  about  the  business 
of  "getting  on  in  New  York." 

In  five  minutes  she  had  found  out  that  of  the 
two  men  Mark  Whitney  was  the  more  desirable. 
That  was  Mark's  fault,  for  he  himself  admitted 
that  he  was  rich  and  unmarried.    In  half  an  hour 
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When  Al  Manning  came  to  New  York  Marian  was  glad 
to  see  him  and  help  him.     But  AI  soon  made  it  clear 
that   he  wanted   to   marry   her — and   that   he   had  told 
Mark  Whitney  so! 


she  and  Whitney  were  leaving  Wally's  place — 
for  some  quiet  restaurant  where  they  could 
dine.  And  that  dinner  decided  her  future — 
and  Mark  Whitney's. 

*      *  # 

Mark  Whitney  looked  at  his  watch  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  house.  Once  in  the  car,  he  set- 
tled back  in  the  soft  cushions  and  smiled. 
Things  were  working  out  nicely  after  all.  He 
had  made  a  million  at  law.  Now  those  other 
fields  he  wanted  to  conquer  did  not  seem  so  far 
away.  Even  Wally  wondered  what  his  new 
friendships  meant.  Would  he  be  the  power  be- 
hind the  political  throne  or  someone  more  ac- 
tive ? 

Now  that  he  thought  of  Wally,  he  recalled 
their  conversation  of  the  afternoon.  Why  the  devil 
did  Wally  have  to  mix  into  his  affair  with  Marian? 
It  was  none  of  his  business  if  he  chose  not  to  marry 
her.  On  second  thought,  however,  Wally  was  really 
quite  harmless  about  it  all.  Still,  it  made  him 
wonder  if  he  was  doing  the  right  thing,  and  he 
didn't  like  to  think  about  it.  He  and  Marian  had 
had  three  wonderful  years  together.  Why  take  the 
chance  of  losing  their  happiness  ?  He  could  still  see 
the  glaring  headlines  that  ended  his  previous  mar- 
riage : 

"Millionaire  lawyer  discovers  love  nest." 
He  was  glad  when  the  car  pulled  up  in  front  of 
Marian's  apartment  so  that  he  should  not  have  to 
think  any  more  about  it. 

A  few  moments  later,  standing  beside  her  at 
the  dressing  table,  he  was  helping  Marian  to  adjust 
her  ear  rings. 

"We  bought  these  in  Monte  Carlo  on  our  first 
anniversary,''  he  reminisced.  "You  lost  one 
that  same  night  in  the  Casino — " 

"And  you  had  a  new  one  made  for  me  the 
next  day,"  she  added. 

He  opened  a  box  on  the  French  dressing 
table  and  took  from  it  a-  flashing  solitaire. 
"And  this  we  bought  in  Vienna  on  our 


"I  should  have  said  this  to  you 
before,  Marian — will  you  marry 
me?"     "I'm  going  to  marry  Al 
Manning,"  she  answered. 
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Marian  could  not  help  hear- 
ing what  Mark's  friends  were 
saying.  She  was  standing  in 
his  way.  Then  she  would 
give  him  up! 


second  anniversary,"  he  con- 
tinued, slipping  the  ring  on 
her  finger. 

"Remember  the  pearls?" 
she  asked  taking  them  from 
the  case. 

"Our  third.  And  let's 
not  forget  this."  He  held 
up  a  diamond  wedding  ring 
between  two  fingers. 

"That  we  bought  on  the 
day  you  decided  I  should  be 
called  Mrs.  Moreland," 
Marian  supplied. 

" — In  order  to  make  your 
position  more  pleasant," 
Whitney  added.  "Regrets?" 

She  drew  him  down  to 
her  and  kissed  him. 

"I  left  school  when  I  was 
twelve.  I  never  learned  to 
spell  regret." 

"You  darling !" 

His  lips  sought  hers 
again,  and  his  arms  en- 
circled her  waist.  She  clung 
to  him  passionately,  as 
though  they  were  together 
for  the  last  time.  He  kissed 
her  again  and  again,  and 
her  lips  responded  to  his 
caresses  eagerly,  warmly. 

"I'll  keep  saying  this  for- 
ever," he  said.  "I  love  you 
— 'love  you." 

At  Mark's  house  later, 
"Mrs.    Moreland"  shone. 
Since  that  first  year  Marian 
had  always  arranged  Mark's 
dinner   parties.     She  had 
learned    quickly   to  select 
everything  that  was  in  the  finest  taste.    She  was 
a  charming  hostess  and  a  splendid  entertainer. 
Guests  always  waited  for  her  songs,  which  she 
could  sing,  charmingly,  in  several  languages. 


It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  evening  that  something 
happened  to  spoil  everything  for  her.  A  friend  of 
Mark's,  the  same  friend  he  had  been  with  that  first  day 
he  met  Marian,  called  up  to  say  he  had  just  arrived  in 
town  with  his  wife.  Mark,  delighted,  asked  them  to 
come.  Marian  went  upstairs  to  subdue  her  make-up  and 
remove  some  of  her  jewels.  She  had  heard  that  Travers' 
wife  came  of  a  fine  family,  and  wanted  to  be  dressed 
as  she  pictured  her  to  be. 

Soon  Travers  arrived,  but  with  him  was  a  strange 
woman,  an  obviously  cheap  type,  with  exaggerated  make- 
up and  too  many  jewels.  Mark  could  not  conceal  his 
surprise. 

"I  thought  you  were  bringing  your  wife,"  he  said. 
"What,  bring  my  wife  here?" 

Mark  was  ready  to  say 
something,  but  Marian  put  a 
restraining  hand  on  his  arm. 
She  led  the  girl  away  to  in- 
troduce her  to  the  guests, 
and  listen  to  her  inane  chat- 
ter. In  the  meantime  Mark 
took  Travers  to  task. 

"Where  on  earth  did  you 
pick  up  that  cheap  little 
tramp?  With  a  wife  like 
yours,  I  can't  understand." 

"When  you're  fed  squab 
on  toast  every  day,"  Travers 
elucidated,"  corned  beef  and 
cabbage  isn't  so  bad." 

"You  had  no  business 
coming  here  with  a  woman 
like  that!" 

"Why  not?  You've  got 
her  here.  Why  shouldn't 
I?  What's  the  difference 
between  them? 

Suddenly  Mark  was  con- 
scious of  some  one  at  his 


Just  before  election  Mark 
was  talking  to  a  crowded 
auditorium.  He  had  his 
audience  with  him — un- 
til a  voice  shouted:  "What 
about  'Mrs.  Moreland'? 
Answer  that  if  you  think 
no  man's  past  and  no 
woman's  past  should 
held  against  them!" 


Marian  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  faced  Mark's 
accusers.  "I  am  'Mrs. 
Moreland.'  I  was  in 
his  life  once.  I  am 
not  in  his  life  now. 
He  belongs  to  you!" 
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side.  He  knew  almost  before  he  turned  that  it  was  Marian. 

"If  you  weren't  drunk,"  he  said  to  Travers,  "I'd  wipe 
the  floor  with  you.  You  can  apologize  to  Marian  tomor- 
row when  you're  sober." 

When  the  guests  had  gone,  Marian  stood  in  the  library 
weeping. 

"I  wouldn't  have  had  this  happen  to  you  for  anything 
in  the  world,"  Mark  said,  taking  her  tenderly  in  his  arms. 

"He  was  right,"  she  answered.    "What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  us?  That's 
the  sort  of  thing  I've  laid  my- 
self open  to." 

"My  dear,  there's  some- 
thing I  want  to  say — " 


"Oh,  I  know  everything.  Speech  one — the  beauty  of 
a  relation  like  ours  is  that  we  are  held  by  honor.  Speech 
two — the  surest  way  to  lose  a  woman  is  to  marry  her. 
Speech  three — even  if  you  were  married  to  me  you 
couldn't  respect  me  more  than  you  do.  Oh,  Mark !" 
She  clung  to  him  almost  frantically.  "I'm  frightened. 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice." 

"I'm  holding  you.    Marian,  do  you  remember  when 
we  were  in  Venice,  and  used  to  go  to  Floriah's  for 
coffee?    We  used  to  feed  the  pigeons  every  day." 
"Yes,  why?" 

"The  same  pigeons  came  there  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year.    Xone  of  them  was  chained !" 

*  *  * 
It  was  a  long  time  since  Marian  had 
seen  anybody  from  home.  When  Al 
Manning,  the  boy  she  would  have 
married  if  she  had  stayed  in  Erie, 
suddenly  made  his  appearance,  she  had 
to  admit  to  herself  she  was  glad  to  see 
him.  She  let  him  talk  on  about  the  big 
things  he  was  going  to  do,  happy  for 
him  that  he  had  pulled  himself  out  of 
the  rut  at  the  factory.  He  had  come 
to  New  York  to  get  a  big  paving  job. 

During  his  visit  with  Marian,  Whit- 
ney arrived  very  inopportunely.  There 
was  nothing  to  do,  of  course,  but  pre- 
tend his  was  just  a  friendly  call.  Al 
was  flattered  and  pleased  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  a  man  of  such  power.   Even  in 
Erie  people  had  heard  of  Mark  Whit- 
ney.    It  occurred  to  Al  that  Whitney 
could  be  influential  in  introducing  him 
man  who  would  give  out  the 
contract.     It  amused  Marian  to  see 
how  aggressive  Al  had  become  in  the 
last  few  years.    He  lost  no  time  in 
mentioning  the  purpose  of  his  visit  in 
New  York  and  ask- 
ing for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  man  he 
would  have  to  see. 
Whitney  suggested 
that  they  talk  it  over 
at  his  office.    He  felt 
that  he  ought  to  help 
the  boy  if  he  was  an 
old  friend  of  Mari- 
an's. 

After  Mark  left. 
Al  made  Marian 
promise  she  would 
go  to  Coney  Island 
with  him  the  next 
night.  In  the  mean- 
time he  would  keep 
his  appointment  with 
Whitney  and  have 
much  to  tell  her  when 
he  saw  her.  There 
was  something  else 
he  wanted  to  say — 
and  he  came  right  to 
the  point. 

"Do  you  like  me 
an)-  better  than  you 
did  before?" 

"It  isn't  a  question 
of  liking — — " 

"Is  it  someone 
else?  You  surely 
(Cont.  on  page  109) 


I  win  it's  going  to 
with    you,"  said 
k.      "If  I   lose,  it 
will  still  be  with  you." 
Marian  would  have  re- 
plied,    but     she  was 
crying — for  sheer  hap- 
piness! 
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SCREENLAND 


Moody 


Emotions? 
Mae  Clarke 
has    them ! 


T 


-and 


~^HIS  started  out  to  be  a 
story  of  the  loves  in 
Mae  Clarke's  life.  I 
had  agreed  if  she  would 
give  me  the  story  to  let  her  see 
it  before  it  went  into  print.  The  story  written 
good,  too — I  gaily  took  it  out  to  show  her. 

Mae  opened  the  door,  herself,  clad  in  a  pair  of  brown 
silk  pajamas.  "Come  in,"  she  smiled,  and  then  halted  in 
dismay.  The  chairs  in  the  living  room  were  piled  on 
tables,  a  vacuum  cleaner  whirred,  and  a  maid  on  her 
hands  and  knees  was  waxing  the  floor. 

In  the  dining  room,  another  maid  was  at  work.  In 
the  breakfast  room,  Mrs.  Clarke  sat  sipping  coffee  and 
munching  toast.  Through  the  open  door  of  a  bedroom 
one  could  see  furs  and  coats  piled  high  on  the  bed.  It 
was  "house  cleaning."  Yes,  they  have  it  even  in  the 
homes  of  movie  stars.  And  it  was  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mae  regarded  me  perplexedly.  "Let's  sit  out  on  the 
porch,"  I  suggested. 

She  scanned  the  story  hurriedly  and  gazed  off  into 
space.  A  soft  breeze  whirled  leaves  around  and  caught 
up  tendrils  of  her  hair,  impartially.  But  Mae  said  nothing. 


By 


S.  R.  Mook 


"Well  ?"    I  prompted  her. 
"I  feel  so  cheap,"  she  said 
simply. 

"Cheap?"  I  echoed.  "There's 
nothing  in  that  story  to  hurt 
you.    Show  it  to  your  mother  and  see  what  she  thinks." 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  what  she  thinks.  She'd  prob- 
ably agree  with  you.  /  know  there's  nothing  in  it  that 
will  hurt  me — as  far  as  the  public  goes.  But  can't  you 
understand  that  it's  like  having  all  the  sacred,  private, 
intimate  little  feelings  and  emotions — all  the  things 
you've  guarded  and  kept  to  yourself  all  your  life — your 
whole  lifetime — crammed  into  nine  pages  of  manuscript 
and  set  out  for  everyone  to  gaze  at — and  snicker,  if  they 
want  to  ?" 

And  that's  why  you'll  never  read  the  story  of  the  men 
in  Mae  Clarke's  life. 

She  is  one  of  the  most  curious  composites  of  human 
emotions  I  have  ever  met. 

She  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and,  no  matter  how 
serious  the  problem  she  is  discussing,  she  discusses  it 
facetiously  for  fear  she'll  be  laughed  at  if  she  lets  you 
see  she's  in  earnest  about  it. 

She's  moody  as  the  devil  {Continued  on  page  113) 
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Jackie,  the 
Millionaire 
Kid  —  and  his 
pal  Junior 
Durkin.  Their 
"Huckleberry 
Finn"  was  a 
juvenile  joy. 


The  best  story  ever  written  about  two 
boys  who  just  happen  to  be  movie  stars 


Two 
Bad  Boys! 


THE  Paramount  ranch  is  a  plot  of  ground  in  the 
calorific  San  Fernando  valley  thirty  miles  from 
Hollywood,  where  picture  companies  go  to  shoot 
sequences  they  can't  take  on  the  studio  stages. 
For  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  make  a  sound  version  of 
Dante's  "Inferno"  you  would  undoubtedly  do  it  at  the 
Paramount  ranch — you'd  never  find  a  more  authentic 
locale — barring  the  contingency  of  renting  the  historic 
spot  itself. 

I  spent  several  midsummer  days  in  "Hellywood,"  as 
I  shall  politely  designate  the  Lasky  suburb,  listening  to 
the  cows  squeak  as  they  gave  powdered  milk,  and  watch- 
ing the  "Huckleberry  Finn"  company  take  their  raft 
scenes  on  a  tiny  lake  which  was  the  one  incongruity  in 
this  stygian  restoration. 

Upon  that  refreshing  pool  were  fastened  the  covetous 
eyes  of  Jackie  Coogan  and  Junior  Durkin  after  the  sport 
of  taking  the  blindfold  test  had  palled  on  them — both 
boys  being  absolutely  unable  to  distinguish  between  an 
electric  fan  and  a  blowtorch. 

They  simmered  pathetically  on  the  platform  built  for 
the  cameras  over  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Six  times  in  the 
last  half  hour  they  had  been  ordered  to  stand  by — six 
times  they  were  told  that  their  dramatic  services  would 
be  required  "in  five  minutes."  While  others  floated 
lazily  in  the  cooling  depths,  Jackie  and  Junior  had  to  keep 
their  hair  dry  for  the  scenes  that  were  to  be  taken. 

"Please  insult  us,  Mr.  Taurog,"  they  pleaded,  "tell 


Or,  what  happened  when  Jackie 
Coogan  threatened  suicide— and 
Junior  Durkin  wouldn't  work 

By 

Weldon  Melick 


us  to  'go  jump  in  the  lake.'  Our  hair  would  dry  in 
no  time — this  sun  would  singe  it  before  you  were  ready 
for  us." 

The  director  reluctantly  shook  his  head.  "Not  now, 
boys.  We're  already  behind  shooting  schedule,  and  I'll 
need  you  in  just  a  few  shakes — as  soon  as  we  get  the 
cameras  set  up." 

Coogan  and  Durkin,  alias  Sazvycr  and  Finn,  sadly  eyed 
the  forbidden  blue.  Then  they  looked  imploringly  back 
at  the  grips,  assistant  cameramen  and  electricians,  w  ho 
were  ordinarily  as  willing  for  horseplay  as  the  boys  them- 
selves. But  after  the  director's  mandate,  not  one  of  them 
would  presume  to  lend  a  friendly  little  push. 

Thoroughly  disheartened,  Tom  and  Hack  moved  back 
on  the  temporary  pier  and  went  into  conference.  They 
were  enticingly  close  to  the  edge  again,  wearing  grins 
and  B.  V.  D.'s  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  grip  reached 
for  his  cigarettes  and  found  them  in  a  pocket  full  of  ice 
water — and  a  piercing  shriek  from  the  script  girl  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  fish  in  her  vanity  case. 

Even  these  strokes  of  strategy  failed  to  evoke  the  de- 
sired shove.  The  swimming  situation  began  to  look  more 
and  more  hopeless — until  one  of  the  cameras  went  on  the 
blink,  occasioning  an  hour's    (Continued  on  page  105) 
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"Gentle  as  a  dove,"  the  traditional  story  says  of 
Nancy    Carroll.     Fair   enough — but   when  Nancy 
starts  working  on  the  set  it's  nice  to  have  something 
handy  to  duck  behind,  just  in  easel 


BROWNING  once  remarked,  "It  is  good  to  see 
one's  name  in  print." 
That's  what  every  movie  star  thinks,  too.  But 
oh,  the  publicity  pains ! 
When  starting  out  on  a  career,  any  line  which  distin- 
guishes from  the  crowd  is  welcome.   For  an  actor,  some- 
one else  usually  thinks  of  the  snappy  tag.    Actors  love 
to  let  George  do  it. 

Labelled  as  a  thus-and-so  by  press  agent  or  studio  pub- 
licity department,  you  thrive  on  it  for  awhile.  Of  course, 
it's  a  bit  surprising  when  a  total  stranger  comments 
familiarly  on  odd  failings  or  virtues.  These  for-benefit- 
of-the-press  abilities  never  seem  quite  an  integral  part ! 

Whether  your  Hollywood  life  is  henceforth  made 
miserable  by  your  useless  attempts  to  live  down  your 
manufactured  reputation,  or  a  path  of  roses  because  you 
don't  have  to  live  up  to  the  gag,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  story  you've  picked.  Be  wary  at  the  choosing,  for 
all  your  subsequent  talk  cannot  change  the  public's  mind. 
A  good  story  is  believed  for  ever  and  a  day,  regardless 
of  the  facts. 

Personal  idiosyncrasies  are  the  pet  choices  for  high- 
powered  embellishment.  Inveigled  into  emphasizing  (for 
the  press)  a  natural  attitude  beyond  all  sensible  propor- 


MadeToOrder 

Reputations 

No  matter  what  actors  are 
really  like,  they're  stuck 
with  their  studio  stories 

By 

Ben  Maddox 


tions,  or  into  literally  concocting  a  striking  set  of  char- 
acteristics from  whole  cloth,  the  stars  are  then  left  to 
wage  a  continuous  battle  with  their  world-wide  selves. 

It  does  turn  out  rather  well  in  some  instances.  If 
you've  been  put  on  a  pedestal,  you  can  get  away  with  any- 
thing short  of  murder.  Even  though  you  are  caught  in 
the  act,  people  won't  believe  their  own  eyes.  They'll 
blame  it  on  evil  persecutors,  for  they  know  you  are  good! 
.   If  you  pick  this  kind  of  a  legend,  your  Hollywood  days 


You  can't  tell  any- 
one Bill  Powell 
isn' t  an  impeccable 
dresser.  Now  that 
that's  established, 
Bill  wears  any  old 
thing,  any  old  time 
— and  it  makes  no 
difference! 
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will  be  one  rosy  round.  Millions  of  unknown  friends  will 
leap  to  your  defense  should  anyone  dare  to  sully  your 
name  or  cast  doubt  upon  your  lily-white  character. 

However,  supposing  you  thought  that  niceness  was 
too  vapid  an  attribute  and  started  your  stellar  climb  with 
a  lavender-lined  whoop.  Just  try  to  live  it  down  !  Even 
the  kiddies  will  shy  from  your  tender  kisses.  You  can't 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,  the  wise-acres  will  crow. 

Take  a  peek  through  the  veil  and  note  actual  cases. 

Even  on  the  M-G-M  lot  they  pity  poor  Anita  Page. 
Isn't  it  terrible  that  she  can't  go  anywhere  without  her 
mother  or  father  tagging  along? 
Though  Anita  has  been  stepping  out 
with  nary  a  chaperone  ever  since  last 
January,  she  will  continue  to  be  Hol- 
lywood's dateless  star  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 

At  the  same  studio  it  is  obvious 
to  all  that  Joan  Crawford  would  curl 
up  and  die  if  she  couldn't  display 
her  fashionable  silhouette  every  wak- 
ing moment.  Yet  off-screen  she 
hasn't  the  slightest  desire  to  be  a 
fashion  plate.  If  they'd  let  her,  Joan 
would  go  around  in  just  a  sweater 
and  skirt.  Oh,  well,  that's  only  what 
she  says ! 

Garbo  blows  up  at  the  thought  of 
publicity.  She  hates  it !  Mere  first- 
graders  learn  this.  But  her  corner 
druggist  has  a  standing  order  for  ev- 
ery movie  magazine.  She  never 
misses  a  thing  that's  written  about 
her,  according  to  him.  But  then,  he's 
probably  crazy ! 

Will  you  believe  that  Ramon  No- 
varro  is  a  lot  wittier  and  cleverer 
when  it  comes  to  everyday  life  than 
Bill  Haines  or  Jack  Oakie?  Not  so 
long  as  the  studio  concentrates  all 
its  efforts  on  Ramon's  looks.  Why 
bother  to  publicize  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  real  life  of  the  best  parties? 

Girls  who  marvel  at  Bill  Haines'  bold  love-mak- 
ing wouldn't  get  a  tumble  from  him  in  Hollywood. 
He's  actually  a  woman-hater !  And  the  boys  who 
feel  that  Dorothy  Jordan  is  too  delicate  to  fight 


Jean  Harlow  is  the  well- 
known  "sex  menace"  of  the 
films.  What  though  she  ac- 
tually is  rather  sedate  off- 
screen? That's  the  story, 
and  it  sticks  to  her! 


Menjou  seldom  bothers 
to  tidy  up.     Everyone  is 
already  convinced  he's  a 
Beau  Brummel! 


You' ve  heard  about  "Shy 
Gary  Cooper."  What 
matter  if  Gary  really 
shies    from  obscurity? 


her  own  battles  without  much  advice 
should  have  seen  her  take  care  of  herself 
when  she  was  in  a  New  York  chorus ! 

Can  Charles  Rogers  live  down  his 
"Sweet  Buddy"  handle?  Paramount  is 
mighty  sore  that  they  overlooked  his  col- 
legiate Phi  Psi  connection  and  made  him 
such  a  paragon.  None  of  his  fraternity 
brothers  emerged  as  innocent  as  they 
once  claimed  Charles  to  be. 

Silent  Gary  Cooper  is  the  great  open- 
spaced  man  who  crabs  when  he's  recog- 
nized or  asked  to  talk  about  himself.  Yet 
last  Spring  when  he  was  in  the  hospital 
a  neighboring  girl  patient  found  him  very 
different  from  his  publicity  self.  Be- 
cause she  showed  no  thrill  at  meeting  him, 
Gary  finally  demanded  to  know  if  she 
realized  who  he  was.  She  pretended  never  to  have 
heard  of  him.  Such  astonishing  treatment  resulted 
in  Gary's  breaking  down  and  telling  his  life  story 
and  all  his  troubles  in  detail.  Too  bad  she  wasn't 
a  reporter,  wasn't  it? 

Since  everyone  knows  that  Wrilliam  Powell  is 
always  impeccably  groomed,  he  can  go  around  in 
any  old  thing.  Publicity  poses  of  Lew  Ayres  in- 
variably picture  him  as  particularly  well-groomed. 
Guests  at  a  Sacramento  hotel  were  shocked  when 
he  lounged  around  the  lobby  in  bedroom  slippers, 
baggy  pants,  and  an  unassuming  shirt.  In  a  week's 
stay  he  failed  to  appear  once  in  a  suit !  Yet  Jack 
Oakie,  notorious  for  his  sweat-shirts  and  sloppy 
array,  can't  make  an  impression  with  his  smart 
wardrobe ! 

What  a  hardship  it  must  be  for  El  Brendel  to 
preserve  the  public's  illusions  about  him.  He  has 
never  been  in  Sweden,  and  would  not  know  what 
Garbo  was  talking  about  if  she  said  "hello"  in  his 
supposedly  native  tongue.  His  dialect  was  evolved 
in  vaudeville. 

Once  gentility  is  established,  you  can  ride  roller 
coasters,  eat  hot  dogs,  {Continued  on  page  114) 
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Anna  May  Wong  talks 
about  love — listen! 

By  Gene  Levant 


A  MING  vase  filled  with  the  soft  echoes  of  a  Gersh- 
/\       win  melody  and,  over  all,  the  culture  and 
/   \     sophistication  of  Mayfair — that's  Anna  May 
Wong,  she  who  shatters  Kipling's  famous 
proclamation  that  East  shall  not  meet  West.    But  then, 
Mr.  Kipling  could  not  have  foreseen  that  a  laundry- 
man's  daughter,  at  twenty-four,  would  become  the 
toast  of  two  continents  and  have  been  entertained  by 
royalty.    Will  she  use  this  power  one  day,  and  thereby 
write  a  new  and  happier  ending  to  all  the  stories  and 
plays  that  have  featured  the  union  of  Orient  and  Oc- 
cident ?   Or  will  she  revert  to  the  fatalism  of  the  East 
and  decide  that,  for  her,  love  may  not  be  fulfilled? 

From  a  fascinating  but  more  or  less  unsung  girl  who 
played  exotic  parts  in  the  silent  pictures,  Anna  May  has 
conquered  the  camera  coast  all  over  again.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Hollywood  is  intensely  interested  in  all  that 
she  has  accomplished,  and  will  accomplish ;  for  Holly- 
wood, like  a  mother  bird,  watched  Anna  May  grow  up 
and  leave  home  to  try  her  wings  in  the  outside  world. 
Now,  that  world  joins  the  film  capital  in  wondering 
what  she  will  do  about  love  and  marriage. 

"I've  never  experienced  the  so-called  Grand  Passion 
yet,"  she  laughed,  "so,  of  course,  the  problem  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  arrived.  Unfortunately  for 
some  people,  love  can't  be  turned  off  and  on  like  a  con- 
venient radio.  If  it  does  happen  to  me  I  don't  think  I'll 
try  to  do  anything  about  it.  It's  such  a  gamble,  love  is, 
and  so  is  a  career.  I  gambled  on  a  career,  and  so  I'll 
take  a  chance  and  gamble  on  love  and  marriage  when  the 
time  comes." 

She  is  convinced,  however,  that  love — the  real  sort — 
cannot  be  successfully  mixed  with  a  career. 

"If  I  love  a  man,  I  want  to  be  with  him  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day.  That  isn't  possible  if  I  must  give  part 
of  myself  and  my  time  to  the  stage  or  screen.  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  the  idea  of  concentrating  upon  one  single 
thing  at  a  time.  If  I  fall  in  love,  then  that  will  auto- 
matically end  my  career,  and  I'll  devote  myself  to  being 
a  wife." 

Just  now,  though,  she   (Continued  on  page  121) 

East  may  be  East  and  West,   West,   Mr.  Kipling;  but 
Anna  May  Wong  is  a  hit  in  Hollywood,  Manhattan,  and 
Mayfair — and  she  has  never  been  to  China! 


Columbia  Pictures 


The  Most  Beautiful  Still  of  the  Month 

Constance  Cummings  and  Robert  Young  in  "The  Guilty  Generation" 


Hurrell 


1EILA  HYAMS — a  blonde  beauty  who  is 
j  never,  never  monotonous.  Her  new  film 
is  "Phantom  of  Paris,"  with  John  Gilbert. 


f 'raker 


YOU'LL  be  seeing  Jack  Holt  soon  in 
a   football    picture,  titled  "Yellow." 
Richard   Cromwell  will  play  Jack's  son. 


HE  IS  Mr.  Charles  Rogers  now!    Watch  for 
him  in  "Working  Girl,"  with  Paul  Lukas, 
Judith  Wood,  Stuart  Erwin,  and  Dorothy  Hall. 


Alexander 

THE  screen  fails  to  do  her  piquant  beauty 
justice,  so  that  Sylvia  Sidney  has  won  film 
fame  strictly  on  her  merits  as  an  actress.  And 
what  an  actress!   She  follows  "Street  Scene" 
with  "Ladies  of  the  Big  House,"  with  Gene 
Raymond  as  her  leading  man. 


Lady  in  Black 
and  White! 


Special  photographs  of  Dagover  by 
Ferenc,  exclusive  to  Screenland 


1IL  DAGOVER,  in  her  first 
j  American  motion  picture, 
"The  Captain's  Wife,"  will  appear 
all  in  black,  all  in  white,  or  in 
black  and  white!  You  see  one  of 
her  interesting  costumes  pictured 
here — a  dashing  black  velvet  suit 
with  a  splashy  big  white  bow, 
white  cuffs,  and  a  saucy,  and 
smart,  excuse  for  a  hat. 


ENCORE! 

And  here's 
Marilyn  Miller, 
also  in  black  and 
white.  It's  good! 


TOVE] 
I  j  her 

ning  en 
gown  is 
the  wra 
white, 
trickily 
cut.  Ar 
wears  it 

right  touch  rather 
casual  grandeur.  These 
Hollywood  girls  can 
wear  clothes  —  make 
no  mistake  about  that! 


Lippman 


rfffff  r  r  r  f  f  f  j 


Fryer 


IORETTA  YOUNG  knows  that  a  charming 
j  frock  must  be  enhanced  by  accessories — and 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  are — shoes. 
Here  Loretta  has  chosen  sandals  of  interlaced 
straps  of  black  satin,  edged  in  silver.   Her  bag  is 
beaded,  in  black  and  white. 


Choose  Your  Shoes 
With  Care! 


TO  WEAR  with  her  rough  wool  "town- 
and-country"  coat,  Ruth  Hall  selects 
shoes  and  bag  of  black  suede,  lizard- 
trimmed.    Spanish  tile  is  the  coat's  color, 
and  the  fur  is  lynx. 


Fur  with  a 
Sense  of  Humor! 


FUR  can  be  fun  this  season! 
It  is  used  in  most  amusing 
manner,  far  from  the  old  sedate 
fur  fashions.  For  instance, 
Peggy  Shannon's  brown  coat 
has  perky  littleinsertsof  ermine. 
And,  of  course,  it's  belted. 


1ILYAN  TASHMAN,  one  of 
^  those  "best-dressed  women 
of  the  screen,  "selected  this  pan- 
cake hat  trimmed  with  astra- 
khan to  wear  with  a  suit  of  gray 
covert  cloth. 


SOMETHING  pretty  fancy !  Metal 
cloth  is  good  again,  and  Peggy 
Shannon  goes  in  for  an  ensemble  of 
it.  The  three-tiered  frock  is  clever,  and 
the  short  jacket  with  its  fur- 
trimmed  scarf  collar  and  puff  sleeves 
is  decidedly  different. 


Dyar 


Ricbee 


KAY  FRANCIS  wears  a  chartreuse 
satin  jacket  that  is  almost  com- 
pletely concealed  with  platinum  fox. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  heavily -furred 
evening  wraps  which  would  be  just 
as  becoming  to  a  little,  fluffy  blonde 
as  it  is  to  the  tall,  statuesque,  raven- 
haired  Kay. 


Ricbee 


The  Pajamas  of  The  Month 


1ILYAN  TASHMAN  wears  them,  and  they 
u  boast  a  long-sleeved  wrap  and  a  divided  skirt 
that  is  skilfully  pleated.  How  about  copying  this 
costume  ?  You  could  substitute  your  own  idea 
for  the  elaborate  jewelled  belt  that  Lilyan  is 
wearing. 


The  New  'Nikki" 


YOU  might  almost  say  that  Fay  Wray  was  the  first, 
only,  and  original  Nikki,  for  she  was  her  husband's 
inspiration  when  he  wrote  his  stories.  And  John  Monk 
Saunders  always  wanted  Fay  to  play  his  favorite  hero- 
ine. But  somehow  or  other  Helen  Chandler,  not  Fay 
Wray,  played  Nikki  when  the  stories  were  filmed  as 
The  Last  Flight."  Now  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders 
are  happy,  for  the  musical  version  of  "Nikki"  is  playing 
on  Broadway,  with  Fay  Wray  starring.  She's  a  charm- 
ing Nikki,  is  Fay.  She  says  she  loves  the  stage  so  much 
that  she  doesn't  miss  pictures.  She  is  having  a  grand 
time  being  a  Broadway  star  "in  the  flesh,"  not  a  movie. 
And  she  never  looked  lovelier! 

OF  course  you  remember  Kent  Douglass,  the  inter- 
esting actor  who  scored  in  "Waterloo  Bridge"  on 
the  screen?  Here  he  is,  playing  with  Fay  Wray  in 
"Nikki"  on  the  stage.  He  has  resumed  his  own  name 
of  Douglass  Montgomery,  and  he,  too,  prefers  the  stage 
to  the  screen.   We  hope  both  stars  change  their  minds! 


Kiliian 


Welcome,  Westerner! 


WE  HAVE  had  lots  of  letters 
asking  us  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  western  pictures  and 
their  stars.  So  every  month  we'll 
present  a  leading  actor  of  the  out- 
door drama,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  public 
preferring  westerns  to  almost  any 
other  screen  entertainment.  First, 
Lane  Chandler.  Remember  Chand- 
ler in  "The  First  Kiss"  with  Gary 
Cooper,  and  "Red  Hair"  with 
Clara  Bow?  Now  he  is  the  hand- 
some breezy  star  of  "The  Hurri- 
cane Horseman"  and  other  action 
films.  Below,  Lane  with  Marie 
Quillan,  Eddie's  sister,  in  a  scene 
from  his  latest.  He  wears  no 
make-up — he  believes  the  boys  of 
all  ages  who  flock  to  see  westerns 
like  their  heroes  natural  and 
human.  And  this  hard-ridin', 
shootin'  guy  aims  to  please! 


Hurrell 


IESLIE  HOWARD  scored  in  "Devotion"  with 
j  Ann  Harding,  only  to  leave  Hollywood  for 
England.  Hurry  right  back,  Mr.  Howard  ! 


AFTER  completing  "The  Cuban  Love  Song" 
Ji\.  opposite  Lawrence  Tibbett,  gay  little  Lupe 
Velez  sailed  for  a  European  vacation. 


Duncan 


YOU'LL  see  Helen  Chandler  in  "Heart 
and  Hand" — the  only  girl  in  the  pic- 
ture !  Read  the  story  about  her  on  the 
opposite  page. 
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«2>he' 
only  girl! 


I LIKE  people  who  do  silly 
things,"  admitted  Helen  Chan- 
dler. "They  make  me  feel 
better,  because  I  always  seem 
to  be  doing  the  wrong  thing  myself 
somehow.  And  then  I  get  bawled  out 
by  somebody,  even  though  the  practi- 
cal thing  is  apt  to  be  so  stuffy !" 

Remember- 
ing Miss  Chandler's 
engaging  portrayal 
of  the  delightful 
little  Nikki  in  "The 
Last  Flight,"  I  had 
expected  to  find  in 
the  real  Helen  some 
of  Nikki's  appeal- 
ing qualities.  What 
I  had  hoped  to  en- 
counter was  a  some- 
what bemused, 
somewhat  sad, 
somewhat  gay 
young  lady,  demure 
yet  unconventional, 
"nice"  yet  imperti- 
nent, and  above  all 
supremely  off-hand 
about  things. 

And  I  was  quite 
right  —  for  that's 
Helen  Chandler ! 

Hers  is  a  face 
not  easily  fitted  into 
any  of  the  prevail- 
ing types  of  beauty. 
You  wonder  what 
the  large  blue  eyes 

can  be  seeing  with  that  far,  far  distant  look ;  what  adver- 
saries the  chin,  almost  absurdly  defiant,  is  tilted  against ; 
what  the  irreverent  mouth  is  getting  ready  to  smile  over. 
And,  as  she  talks,  you  discover  in  her  a  pleasantly  casual 
outlook  that  enables  her  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  taking 
anything  too  seriously. 

This  was  at  tea  during  a  visit  to  New  York,  and  Helen 
Chandler,  movie  actress,  chose  the  creamiest  and  plump- 
est of  all  the  available  pastries,  biting  into  it  with  a  cheer- 
ful disdain  for  all  the  dietary  taboos  ever  heard  of. 

"I  remember  the  terribly,  terribly  impressive  opening 
of  'Outward  Bound,'  "  she  pursued.  "It  was  my  first  im- 
portant picture,  and  I  got  all  dressed  up  swell,  and  sailed 
through  the  crowd  and  down  the  aisle  like  a  real  lady. 
Was  it  my  fault  if  the  theatre  was  hot,  and  I  fell  fast 
asleep  fifteen  minutes  after  the  picture  started?  I  don't 
go  to  openings  any  more — I  sleep  better  at  home. 

"And  then  one  time,  when  I  started  working  in  a  lot 
of  pictures  and  making  money,  I  thought  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  become  an  investor,  and  have  certificates, 


They  seem  to  like 
Helen  for  one- 
woman  pictures 


By 
Mortimer 
Franklin 


Helen  Chandler  was  a  stage  actress  at  eight,  and  a  sensation  at 
fifteen.   Now  you  meet  her  in  a  picture  no  matter  which  way  you 
turn — and  she's  apt  to  be  the  only  girl  around! 


and  be  somebody.  That  was  sensible,  wasn't  it?  So  I 
put  everything  I  had  into  the  Guarantee  Building  and 
Loan  Company  in  Los  Angeles,  and  some  smart  man  in 
the  company  ran  away  with  all  of  it  and  ten  million  other 
dollars.  But  the  joke's  on  him — I  still  have  the  certifi- 
cates !" 

Somehow,  as  is  apt  to  happen  during  interviews,  we 
got  around  to  the  subject  of  Helen's  home  life  in  Holly- 
wood with  Cyril  Hume,  her  author  husband. 

"We  keep  sort  of  to  ourselves,"  said  Helen.  "You 
see,  we  both  work  pretty  hard  all  day,  and  when  night 
comes  it  seems  like  a  good  idea  to  renew  our  old  acquaint- 
ance. Our  house  is  up  on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  so 
there  aren't  many  neighbors  dropping  in.  Cy  and  I  like 
the  other  picture  people,  but  we  like  each  other  better. 
Is  that  too  fantastic,  our  not  mingling  with  the  crowd 
and  still  being  in  love  with  each  other?" 

When  I  assured  her  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
refreshing,  she  took  heart,  and  presently  I  was  being 
scolded  for  having  appeared  (Continued  on  page  116) 
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Adlor! 


By  Doris  Denbo 


Greta  Garbo 

She  would  be  different!    Born  Sep- 
tember  18th,   she  comes  under  Virgo 
and   should    favor   light   gray,  white, 
and    glistening  materials — she  almost 
always  wears  brown! 


Ann  Harding 

A  Cancer  subject,  true  to  her  sign 
Ann  favors  all  shades  of  green.  This 
has   always    been    her   favorite  color, 
restful  and  inspiring  to  her.     But  she 
loathes  bright  orange. 


Warner  Baxter 

It   is   amusing    to  note   that  every 
six  people  out  of  ten  will  tell  you  that 
blue  is   their   favorite  color!    This  is 
especially     true     of     men — including 
Warner  Baxter. 


DO  YOU  know  that  the  zodiac  has  something  to 
do  with  the  reason  you  like  or  dislike  certain 
colors — -why  you  feel  unhappy  in  some  shades, 
exhilarated  in  others  ? 
Just  as  you  have  given  characteristics — good  or  bad — 
presented  to  you  at  birth,  you  have  certain  color  vibra- 
tions and  color  influences  in  your  life  plan  bestowed  by 
the  heavenly  constellations. 

At  least  according  to  Cheiro,  the  English  astrologist, 
numerologist,  and  palmist,  color  is  a  definite  science  of 
vibration  controlled  by  the  zodiac.  Each  color  has  its 
own  message  to  each  individual. 

Cheiro  is  now  in  Hollywood.  He  has'  written  books 
on  astrology,  numerology  and  palmistry.  He  is  known 
in  Europe — and  now  the  screen  players  go  to  him.  Cheiro 
refuses  to  read  for  anyone  for  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  but  he  agreed  to  give  me  the  color  influence  of 
the  zodiac  for  Screenland  readers. 

"Study  the  color  chart  according  to  your  birth  date," 
says  Cheiro,  "for  happier  and  more  successful  results. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  you  will  nec- 
essarily like  the  colors  of  your  sign  best.  However,  you 
will  find  when  surrounding  yourself  with  the  right  colors 
that  you  will  attract  more  good  things  and  get  better  re- 
actions out  of  your  human  contacts.  You  will  subcon- 
sciously feel  better  when  the  right  colors  predominate." 

It  would  have  been  unfair  to  our  readers  to  accept 
Cheiro's  color  chart  without  putting  it  to  a  fair  test.  So 
our  earthly  stars  of  stage  and  screen  were  queried  to 
prove  that  the  heavenly  constellations  don't  lie. 

The  screen  stars  questioned  had  definite  ideas  on  colors 
and  their  own  reactions  to  them.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  no  idea  that  their  birth  dates  had  anything  to 
do  with  their  emotional  reactions  to  colors. 

First  we  will  give  you  the  chart  and  then  apply  its 
statements  to  our  friends  of  the  screen  and  their  color 
reactions. 

CAPRICORN  and  AQUARIUS  subjects,  or  those 
born  from  the  21st  of  December  to  the  20th  of  January, 
or  from  the  21st  of  January  to  the  21st  of  February, 
should  wear  dark  gray,  black,  dark  purple  or  dark  blue. 
If  these  people  were  to  dress  in  light  colors  they  might 
look  awkward  and  unhappy. 


**  X  SI  69 


CAPRICORN  and  AQUARI- 
US subjects,  or  those  born  from 
the  21st  of  December  to  the  20th 
of  January,  should  wear  dark 
gray,  black,  dark  purple  or  dark 
blue. 

(But  suppose  you  don't  hap- 
pen to  like  them?   Well — !) 


SAGITTARIUS  and  PISCES 

subjects,  or  those  born  from  the 
21st  of  November  to  the  20th  of 
December,  or  from  the  19th  of 
February  to  the  20th  of  March, 
should  wear  some  shade  of 
mauve,  violet,  or  purple. 


LEO  sub- 
j  e  c  t  s  ,  or 
those  born 
from  the  21st 
of  July  to  the 
20th  of  Au- 
gust, should 
wear  brown, 
yellow,  gold. 


CANCER— 

including  those 
born  from  the 
21st  of  Tune  to 
the  20th  of 
July,  may  wear 
all  shades  of 
green,  cream, 
white. 


for   January  1932 
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What  are  your 
colors— and  why? 
The  stars  tell  you! 


Marlene  Dietrich 

Born     under     Capricorn  influence, 
Marlene  should  surround  herself  with 
darker   shades,    but    this  individualist 
positively   selects   pale   shades   of  blue 
and  soft  rose  red. 


SAGITTARIUS  or  PISCES  subjects,  or  those  born 
from  the  21st  of  November  to  the  20th  of  December,  or 
from  the  19th  of  February  to  the  20th  of  March,  should 
wear  some  shade  of  mauve,  violet  or  purple,  or  some 
touch  of  these  colors  should  always  be  with  them,  also  in 
the  rooms  in  which  they  live.  All  shades  of  blue,  crimson 
and  rose  are  also  favorable  to  them,  but  more  as  secon- 
dary colors. 

LEO  subjects,  or  those  born  from  the  21st  of  July  to 
the  20th  of  August,  should  wear,  as  much  as  possible, 
al!  shades  of  dark  and  light  brozvn,  all  shades  of  yellozv 
or  gold,  also  they  may  wear  what  are  called  "half-shades." 
half  tones  or  electric  colors.  Electric  blues  or  grays 
seem  to  be  their  luckiest  colors. 

CANCER  subjects,  those  born  from  the  21st  of  June 
to  the  20th  of  July,  may  wear  all  shades  of  green  from  the 
darkest  to  the  lightest,  also  cream  and  white,  but  as  far 
as  possible  they  should  avoid  all  dark  colors,  especially 
black  and  purple. 

GEMINI  and  VIRGO,  or  those  born  from  the  21st 
of  May  to  the  20th  of  June,  or  from  the  21st  of  August 
to  the  20th  of  September,  should  favor  all  shades  of  light 
gray,  white  and  glistening  materials.  These  people  can 
wear  all  shades  of  colors  without  harm  but  they  should 
wear  dark  colors  as  rarelv  as  possible. 

TAURUS  and  LIBRA,  or  those  born  from  the  20th 
of  April  to  the  20th  of  May,  or  from  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  20th  of  October,  should  favor  all  shades  of 
blue,  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest,  also  all  shades  of 
rose  or  pink,  but  they  should  distinctly  avoid  wearing 
black  or  dark  purple. 

AIRES  AND  SCORPIO  subjects,  those  born  from 
the  21st  of  March  to  the  19th  of  April,  or  from  the  21st 
of  October  to  the  20th  of  November  should  favor  all  tones 
of  crimson  or  red,  also  rose  tones  and  pink.  Blue  may 
also  be  worn  by  people  under  these  signs. 

In  summing  up  color  influences  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual Cheiro  says,  "It  is  as  important  for  the  individual 
to  know  what  influence  color  plays  in  one's  life  as  it  is 
to  study  what  lines  most  become  one  in  dress  and  what 
people  make  one  happiest  to  have  around." 

Ann  Harding  is  a  Cancer  subject,  and  true  to  her  sign 
she  favors  all  shades  of  green.  {Continued  on  page  107) 
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Mary  Brian 

Mary  selects  the  soft  shades  of  blue, 
especially  poudre  blue,  as  her  prefer- 
ence.     This   is   permitted    her   in  her 
color  chart  as  a  secondary  shade.  Mary 
was  born  under  the  sign  of  Pisces. 


Billie  Dove 

White  is  her  favorite — for  poise  and 
peace.     Billie  is  a  Taurus  subject  and 
her  secondary  leaning  toward  reds  and 
rose  shades  comes  naturally  with  Miss 
Dove's  sign. 


Charles  Farrell 

Most  men  will  be  embarrassed  when 
you    ask    them    their    favorite  color! 
Then    they    almost    invariably  select 
blue — with  brown  as  a  second  choice. 
True  of  Charlie  Farrell,  too! 


GEMINI  and  VIRGO  people, 
those  born  from  the  21st  of  May 
to  the  20th  of  June,  or  from  the 
21st  of  August  to  the  20th  of 
September,  should  favor  all 
shades  of  light  gray,  white  and 
glistening  materials.  Avoid  dark 
colors  as  much  as  possible. 


TAURUS  and  LIBRA  sub- 
jects, or  those  born  from  the 
20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of  May, 
or  from  the  21st  of  September  to 
the  20th  of  October,  should  fa- 
vor all  shades  of  blue,  and  all 
shades  of  rose  or  pink,  dodging 
black  and  purple. 


on  in  . 


AIRES  and  SCORPIO  sub- 
jects, those  born  from  the  21st 
of  March  to  the  19th  of  Ap- 
ril, or  from  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  20th  of  November, 
should  favor  all  tones  of  red, 
also  rose  tones  and  pink.  Blue 
is  o-ood.  too. 
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In  spite  of  their 


FAULTS 


Yes,  yes — we  love  them  just 
the  same.     Do  you  share 
your  favorite  screen  star's 
idiosyncracy  ? 


By 
James 
M.  Fidler 


Lilyan  Tashman  has  a  trick  of  swinging 
her  slipper  from  the  tips  of  her  toes,  as 
she  sits  talking.  Harmless  and  even 
cute,  if  you're-  as  graceful  and  svelte  as 
lissome  Lil ! 


I WAS  chatting  with  Neil  Hamilton  one  recent  day, 
when  I  noticed  that  the  floor  around  his  feet  was 
littered  with  tiny  scraps  of  paper  and  small  paper 
balls.  Neil  became  aware  of  my  astonished  gaze  and 
grinned  sheepishly. 

"One  of  my  worst  faults,"  he  confessed,  indicating  the 
messy  floor.  "Any  time  I  talk  and  have  a  paper  in  my 
hands,  I  tear  off  little  corners,  which  I  either  chew  or  let 
fall  to  the  floor.  After  a  protracted  conversation,  I  have 
a  nice  collection  for  the  waste-paper  basket." 

I  laughed.  "Don't  worry  too  much  about  that,  Neil," 
I  advised  him.  "Most  of  us  have  little  eccentricities  we 
would  like  to  be  rid  of.  They  are  generally  nervous 
peculiarities  that  are  so  trivial  we  don't  bother  to  banish 
them ;  rather,  we  humor  ourselves  by  allowing  them  to 
persist. 

"Lilyan  Tashman  told  me  the  other  day  she  has  a  trick 
of  swinging  her  slippers  from  the  tips  of  her  toes,  half  off, 
as  she  sits  talking.  Because  she  does  it  thoughtlessly,  she 
has  on  many  occasions  found  herself  among  a  group  of 
strangers  with  a  slipper  dangling  on  her  toes.  Usually 
their  amused  stares  arouse  her  to  the  fact  that  she  is  in- 
dulging her  favorite  idiosyncracy  again." 


"That  is  interesting,"  Neil  commented.  "Know 
of  any  other  instances  ?" 

"Scores  of  them,"  I  said.  For  the  next  half 
hour  or  more,  Neil  and  I  swapped  anecdotes  con- 
cerning the  eccentricities  of  the  motion  picture 
stars. 

Jimmy  Gleason  has  a  habit  of  lighting  matches  with  his 
thumb  nail  and  feels  he  could  get  along  quite  nicely  if  he 
could  cure  himself  of  it.  Often  pieces  of  phosphorus 
lodge  beneath  the  nail  with  painful  results,  but  even  these 
burns  have  not  ended  a  life-long  custom. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  John  Boles'  profile,  you  may  have 
noticed  that  his  nose  is  quite  sharp  at  the  end.  Ever  since 
he  can  remember,  John  has  had  a  habit  of  pinching  the 
point  of  that  proboscis.  He  does  it  with  a  snippy  little  air 
that  he  began  when  he  was  a  kid,  using  the  thumb  and 
forefinger. 

Almost  anyone  can  understand  George  Bancroft's 
weakness.  During  telephone  conversations  he  sketches 
figures  on  pieces  of  paper  or  other  flat  surfaces  within 
reach.  The  failing  has  proved  embarrassing  when  Ban- 
croft has  ruined  costly  table  covers  or  fine  wall  paper  with 
his  artistic  musings. 

Wynne  Gibson's  idiosyncracy — slipping  rings  off  and 
on  her  fingers — has  also  been  costly.  On  several  occa- 
sions, she  has  indulged  her  mannerism  in  the  darkness  of 
motion  picture  theaters  and  has  dropped  rings,  which 
rolled  to  mysterious  nooks  beneath  the  rows  of  seats. 
•  Any  friend  of  George  O'Brien  has  seen  him  throw  out 
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How  George  O'Brien  does  throw 
out  his  chest!  George  does  it  un- 
consciously, but  many  have  mis- 
understood the  habit . 


Here  is  Neil 
Hamilton  all 
wrapped  up  in 
his  pet  eccen- 
tricity. Neil's 
bad  habit  is 
tearing  up 
paper — a  great 
trial  to  the 
little  woman. 


his  huge  chest  when  he  stands  in  a  group  of  conversation- 
alists. George  does  it  unconsciously,  but  because  he  is 
known  to  have  a  splendid  physique,  many  have  misunder- 
stood the  habit  to  be  a  prideful  gesture  on  O'Brien's  part. 

Take  the  case  of  Eddie  Quillan.  Normally  the  co- 
median believes  in  signs.  But  not  when  they  read :  WET 
PAINT.  Eddie  ruefully  admits  that  he  has  yet  to  pass 
one  of  these  warnings  without  gingerly  applying  a  prying- 
finger  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Most  times,  he  reveals,  the 
signs  are  correct. 

Ann  Harding  and  Robert  Montgomery  profess  the 
same  annoying  fault — tapping  on  hard  surfaces  when  con- 
centrating. They  are  the  best  of  friends,  and  recently, 
when  they  attended  a  party  at  which  guessing  games  were 
played,  they  kept  up  such  busy  drumming  with  their 
fingers  and  pencils  that  others  were  driven  to  near  dis- 
traction until  someone  called  attention  to  the  disconcerting 
noise. 

Shy  by  nature,  Bette  Davis  has  an  embarrassing  habit 
of  rushing  forward  to  greet  guests  in  her  home,  shaking 
hands  effusively — then  leaving  them  standing  wherever 
they  happen  to  be.  It  is  an  eccentric  fault  Bette  has  tried 
valiantly  to  overcome.  She  isn't  intentionally  rude ;  she 
is  unusually  self-conscious  and  runs  away  to  hide  it. 

Both  Lois  Wilson  and  Charlie  Farrell  have  the  habit  of 
running  their  hands  through  their  hair.  In  Charlie's  case, 
the  fault  is  minimized  because  his  hair  is  naturally  curly 
and  quickly  falls  back  into  place.  But  Miss  Wilson  is 
usually  tidy  about  her  appearance  and  it  embarrasses  her 
to  discover  she  has  disheveled  her  marcel.  The  fault 
doesn't  go  well  with  her  usual  orderliness,  at  all. 

Whenever  he  is  engaged  in  serious  conversation,  Doug- 
las Fairbanks,  Jr.,  may  be  observed  picking  up  tiny  bits 
of  dust,  paper  or  other  debris  on  nearby  table  or  desk 
tops.  If  the  specks  are  too  tiny  to  be  picked  up,  young 
Doug  will  wet  his  forefinger  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
and  apply  it  to  the  spots,  which  generally  stick  to  the  damp 
finger.  If  the  conversation  waxes  earnest,  Doug  becomes 
as  busy  as  the  proverbial  one-armed  paperhanger  until 
no  single  spot  remains  to  be  removed. 

Clara  Bow  had  an  interesting  habit,  when  in  the  midst 
of  serious  problems,  of  placing  the  tip  of  her  finger  on 
nearby  smooth  surfaces  and  tracing  imaginary  lines  or 
figures.   Many  broken  nails  have  testified  to  the  fact  that 


Clara  sometimes  picked  surfaces  not  quite  so  smooth. 

Before  Edmund  Lowe  began  wearing  wrist-watches, 
he  habitually  drew  his  chain  and  charm  from  his  pocket 
and  swung  them  until  the  chain  wrapped  around  his 
finger,  then  he  would  rotate  his  hand  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection until  it  unwrapped  and  re-wrapped  again.  Lowe, 
on  several  occasions,  absentmindedly  swung  the  watch 
end  of  the  chain  and  numerous  broken  crystals  or  springs 
made  his  eccentricity  rather  expensive. 

By  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  forming  a  slight  suction,  then  jerking  the 
tongue  suddenly  away,  a  popping  sound  may  be  produced. 
That  is  one  of  Sue  Carol's  most  annoying  little  faults. 
Unconsciously,  she  will  repeat  the  noise  again  and  again 
until  it  becomes  as  bothersome  as  a  hydraulic  hammer,  if 
not  as  rapid  or  loud. 

''I  wish  you  wouldn't  handle  that  glass  so  carelessly," 
Neil  said  to  me  suddenly,  while  we  were  exchanging 
eccentricity  stories. 

I  placed  the  thin,  expensive  goblet  carefully  beyond 
my  reach. 

"Dick  Arlen  and  I  admit  the 
same  addiction,"  I  explained. 
"We  thoughtlessly  balance 
glasses  on  edge  and  roll  them 
along  flat  surfaces.  I  have 
broken  lots  of  them  and  Arlen 
tells  me  he  has  left  a  trail  of 
shattered  glass  miles  long." 

"Hereafter,  when  you  and 
Dick  visit  my  home,  you'll  drink 
out  of  pewter  cups,"  Neil  com- 
mented, removing  the  goblet  still 
further  (Continued  on  page  119 ) 


"Wet  Paint"  signs  are  an 
invitation  to  Eddie  Quillan, 
who  just  has  to  find  out  for 
himself  if  the  signs  are 
correct.  Usually,  admits 
Eddie,  they  are. 
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Reviews  of  the 


Garbo  and  Gable  in  "Susan  Lenox." 

Susan  Lenox 

Metro  Goldwyn  Mayer 

You  don't  have  to  be  told  to  see  "Garbo  in  the 
arms  of  Gable" — not  if  you  are  as  smart  as  I 
think  you  are.  Here's  the  most  human  and 
sympathetic  picture  Greta  has  had.  Perhaps 
Gable  has  something  to  do  with  it — at  any  rate,  the  god- 
dess goes  modern,  gets  friendly — and  the  result  is  that 
"Susan  Lenox"  is  more  like  a  chummy  evening  at  home 
with  Greta  than  the  prima  donna's  premiere.  Garbo  and 
Gable  have  some  enchanting  scenes  together  before  the 
plot  begins  to  rear  its  head  and  snort  and  paw  the  ground — 
before  our  Greta  begins  to  suffer.  Losing  Clark,  she 
follows  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  win  him  back. 
Garbo  pleading  with  a  rough,  uncouth  Gable  provides  a 
dramatic  smash.  Gable's  terrific  punch  dominates  this 
picture — dominates  even  the  star  in  some  scenes. 


From  "The  Spirit  of  Notre  Dame." 

The  Spirit  of  Notre  Dame 

Universal 

Here's  a  welcome  change  from  all  the  hectic  film 
fare  of  the  month.  It's  a  breezy,  boisterous  he- 
picture  glorifying  the  great  American  pigskin. 
No  torrid  love  scenes,  no  problems,  no  purple 
passages,  no  patter  of  little  feet.  Just  good,  clean,  col- 
legiate gridiron  goings-on.  Dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Knute  Rockne,  it  is  a  pretty  good  account  of  the  football 
defeats  and  victories  of  Notre  Dame.  Of  course,  it  has 
Lew  Ayres.  And  Billy  Bakewell.  And  the  original  Four 
Horsemen.  Lewis  is  featured  as  a  bad  little  boy  who  per- 
mits personal  prejudice  to  interfere  with  the  Game,  but 
comes  to  his  senses  in  time,  and  Lew  is  always  believable. 
Bakewell  turns  in  a  corking  performance  as  Lew's  rival. 
The  girls?  Where  are  they?  They  never  will  be  missed. 
You  can  go  with  the  whole  family  to  see  this  one  without 
blushing — or  being  too  bored. 


—  ^ 


Helen  Hayes  and  Lewis  Stone  in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon 
Claudet." 

The    Sin    of  Madelon  Claudet 

Metro  Goldwyn  Mayer 

I  saw  this  picture  at  a  private  screening  for 
reviewers  before  it  was  released.  I  didn't  expect 
much — except  perhaps  an  interesting  film 
debut  by  Helen  Hayes.  Then  the  projection 
room  went  dark  and  the  picture  started.  Before  long  I 
knew  that  something  was  going  on  here.  When  the  lights 
went  up  after  the  final  fade-out  I  never  heard  such  a 
sniffling  in  all  my  life.  Everybody,  it  seemed,  had  con- 
tracted a  hard  cold  shortly  after  Helen  Hayes  had  her  first 
big  scene  with  her  son.  Red  eyes,  chokes,  and  quavers — 
we  were  a  fine  lot  of  hard-boiled  critics.  All  I  can  say  is, 
take  a  lot  of  handkerchiefs.  It's  a  melodrama  of  mother 
love — the  old  story  of  a  maternal  martyr's  sacrifice  for  her 
son — nothing  very  new.  But  all  poignantly  real,  beautifully 
performed.  Recommended  for  the  big  cry  of  the  season. 
Great  cast.    See  our  Honor  Page  for  the  rest. 
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Six  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month: 
MONKEY  BUSINESS 
SUSAN  LENOX  DEVOTION 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  NOTRE  DAME 
THE  SIN  OF  MADELON  CLAUDET 
NEW  ADVENTURES  OF  WALLINGFORD 

Turn  to  page  103  for  casts  of  current  films: 
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SCREENLAND'S 
Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


"New  Adventures  of  Wallingford"  is  Bill  Haines' 
best  film. 

New  Adv  entures  of  ^Wallingford 

Metro  Goldwyn  Mayer 

raffiRtt*  So  William  Haines  was  slipping,  was  he?  Well, 
KyHggj  if  he  was,  he  pulled  himself  up  short  when  they 
~^BS|l  gave  him  this  assignment,  because  he  is  a  bigger 
^'  bet  than  ever  now.  Watch  the  crowds  lining  up 
to  see  him  in  person  with  this  new  picture,  and  you'll  agree 
that  the  boy  is  hitting  his  new  stride.  And  what  competi- 
tion he  is  up  against — Jimmy  "Schnozzle"  Durante,  not  to 
mention  that  splendid  actor  Ernest  Torrence.  Crooked 
but  clean,  these  new  adventures  of  Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford.  The  boys  are  changed  into  legitimate  busi- 
ness men  before  you  know  it.  But  let  me  tell  you  about 
Jimmy  Durante.  He  has  taking  ways  in  this  picture,  ap- 
propriating everything  from  cars  to  checks;  and  he  would 
have  stolen  the  show  from  Haines  if  Bill  hadn't  nailed  it 
down  with  his  most  engaging  performance.  Leila  Hyams 
is  the  Girl,  and  she  is  prettier  than  ever. 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month: 

Ann  Harding  in  "Devotion" 
Leslie  Howard  in  "Devotion" 
Clark  Gable  in  "Susan  Lenox" 
Greta  Garbo  in  "Susan  Lenox" 
Linda  Watkins  in  "Sob  Sister" 
Robert  Williams  in  "Devotion" 
William  Haines  in  "Wallingford" 
James  Durante  in  "Wallingford" 
Joe  E.  Brown  in  "Local  Boy  Makes  Good" 
Helen  Hayes  in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet' 


"Devotion"  is  a  charming  picture. 

Devotion 

RKO-Pathe 

"Devotion"  breaks  all  the  rules.  It  has  no  story 
to  speak  of.  It  is  as  slight  as  a  Sylvia  patient. 
It  wanders  amiably  along  with  nothing  but 
grace  to  hold  it  together.  And  yet — it  looks  as 
if  it  will  break  some  box-office  records,  too.  Women  love 
it.  They  adore  Ann  Harding,  who  has  never  been  so 
gracious;  they  like  Robert  Williams  a  lot  for  his  fresh  and 
original  charm;  and  they  will  find  a  new  favorite  in  Leslie 
Howard,  who,  for  the  first  time,  is  given  a  screen  role 
worthy  of  his  talents.  It  was  a  toss-up  for  the  Honor 
Page  this  month  between  Leslie  and  Helen  Hayes.  Mr. 
Howard  bowed  out  in  favor  of  Helen.  But  here's  a  special 
sprig  of  laurel  for  him  right  now.  Ann  is  pursued  by  the 
two  interesting  gentlemen  through  this  wholly  delightful 
film — a  triumph  of  charm  over  continuity. 


Marx  Brothers'  "Monkey  Business." 

M  onkey  Dusiness 

Paramount 

Even  if  you  can't  tell  Groucho  from  Harpo  or 
Chico  from  Zeppo,  you  can  enjoy  "Monkey 
Business"  without  worrying,  for  the  Four  Marx 
Brothers  are  even  more  insanely  scrambled  than 
usual.  United  they  stand,  divided  they  fall  all  over  each 
other,  and  the  fan  who  tries  to  separate  them  might  as 
well  give  up  right  now  and  laugh  at  all  of  them  at  once. 
"Monkey  Business"  isn't  quite  as  funny  as  "Animal 
Crackers"  probably  because — to  me — there  isn't  anything 
as  funny  as  that — but  it's  amusing  enough.  The  out- 
rageous quartette  start  as  stowaways  and  work  their  way 
up  to  the  first-class  quarters,  gradually  outwitting  a  gang 
and  eventually  grabbing  off  several  beautiful  women. 
Groucho  talks,  Harpo  honks,  Chico  plays  the  piano,  and 
Zeppo — fooled  you  that  time,  Zeppo  is  the  hero.  Thelma 
Todd  dances  the  tango  with  Groucho  divinely! 
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Spend  a  hectic 
afternoon  with 
Irene  Purcell — 
it's  no  hardship 


Picture  This! 


By  Betty  Boone 


IRENE  PURCELL'S  calendar  pad  for  the  afternoon 
had  two  words  written  across  it — "informal  pic- 
tures." 

Sounds  simple  and  pleasant.  Wear  pretty  clothes, 
look  happy  and  smile,  and  remember  to  play  up  your 
best  photographic  angles.  Then,  after  the  camera  has 
clicked  a  few  times,  dash  off  to  a  tea,  perhaps,  and  to 
dinner  with  a  nice  person  some  nice  place  afterward  ! 

Be  prepared  for  disillusion.    It's  not  that  way  at  all. 
For  every  picture  of  a  pretty  actress  found  in  a  film 
magazine  today  there  is  a  story  of  hard  work  and  in- 
genuity that  would 
do    credit   to  the 
technique  of  a  big 
game  hunter. 

The  appointment 
was  for  two  o'clock. 
When  the  photog- 
rapher rang  the  bell 
of  Irene  Purcell's 
bungalow  on  the 
grounds  of  a  Holly- 
wood hotel,  there 
was  only  a  silence 
after  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  bell  had 
passed. 

He  planked  him- 
self down  in  a 
wicker  chair  in  a 
shady  corner  of  the 
patio  and  observed 
to  himself  that 
there  was  probably 
something  in  this 
talk  that  a  person 
could  master  the 
French  language 
while  waiting  for 
appointments  to  be 
kept.  Only,  in  his 
case,  it  could  well 


The  heroine  of  "Just  a  Gigolo" 
and  "Man  in  Possession"  had 
never  been  on  a  bicycle  before 
but  she  liked  it  so  well  she  rode 
away,  pictures  or  no  pictures. 
Later  the  camerman  cornered 
her  and  made  her  look  at  some 
old  snapshots,  for  punishment. 


be    the    Chinese  lan- 
guage, which  takes  an  enormous 
amount    of    hard    study    and  application. 

Not  that  film  actresses  are  slackers  about  keeping 
appointments.  But  something  is  always  happening  to 
give  their  daily  lives  a  "Royal  Family  of  Broadway"  hue. 

Passing  up  all  cultural  advantages,  the  photographer 
was  dozing  when  Irene  arrived  on  the  run,  a  strand  of 
honey-colored  hair  blowing  behind  her  where  the  wind 
through  her  open  car  had  unloosed  it  from  the  soft  little 
knot  at  the  back  of  her  neck. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  to  be  late.    Sidecar  started  things 
by  drinking  too  much  soapy  water  this  morning — "  She 
had  the  door  open  by  now  and  was  putting  make-up 
on  her  face  and  calling  to  her  maid  for  her  bath- 
ing suit. 

Sidecar,  it  developed,  was  not  a  motorcycle  acces- 
sory, but  a  tiny  cocker  spaniel  who  adores  lapping 
up  soapy  water  when  Irene  takes  her  shower  in  the 
morning.    Today  he  had  imbibed  too  freely  of  his 

favorite  drink.  A  little 
home  treatment,  how- 
ever, had  brought  him 
to  a  point  of  health 
where  by  noon  he  was 
in  condition  to  ransack 
the  open  refrigerator 
and  gobble,  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother, 
Mike,  two  pounds  of 
meat. 

Two  very  sick  dogs 
were  rushed  to  the 
doggie  hospital,  where 
Irene  stood  around 
anxiously  while  the 
stomach  pump  and  un- 
pleasant looking  bot- 
tles were  used  in  deal- 
ing with  her  pets. 

The  bathing  suit,  it 
developed,  needed 
pressing.  The  (Con- 
tinued on  page  112) 
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Good 

gun 


By 

Garret  Fox 


WALLY  BEERY 
is  big,  good-na- 
tured, and  loves 
adventure  of  any 
kind.  All  his  life  he's  been  ad- 
venturing— trying    out  new 
fields,  new  thrills.  He  started 

as  a  section  laborer  on  a  railroad  when  he  was  a  great 
hulking  lad  of  fifteen,  then  got  a  job  in  a  circus  and 
wound  up  as  chief  elephant  trainer  for  Ringling's  herd — ■ 
largest  in  the  world. 

He  tried  his  luck  as  a  dancing  comedian — and  clicked. 
Then  he  played  grotesque  old  ladies  on  the  stage.  He 
started  his  picture  career  playing  a  Swedish  servant  girl 
in  a  comedy — and  now  is  a  star  with  "The  Big  House," 
"The  Secret  Six,"  "Hell  Divers"  and  other  hits  to  his 
credit. 

But  though  today  he's  a  star,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
box-office  bets  in  show  business,  he's  just  the  same 
Wally  Beery  that  he  was  on  the  section  gang,  in  the 
circus,  or  in  those  early  comedy  days. 

He's  had  other  jobs,  too.  He's  been  an  electrician  and 
carried  a  union  card  ;  he's  been  a  director  ;  he's  been  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  studio ;  he's  taken  a  movie  company 
to  Japan  as  an  executive.  He  started  with  Henry  W. 
Savage  as  a  chorus  man,  and  wound  up  as  his  featured 
comedian.  So  Wally  Beery  has  seen  a  lot  of  life. 

That's  why  Wally  so  understands  life — and  when  you 
know  his  background  you  can  understand  the  great  love 
of  humanity,  the  broad  tolerance,  and  the  vast  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellow-man  that  is  Beery's.  These  are  the 
qualities  that  lead  everybody  at  the  studios,  from  the 
laborers  to  the  biggest  stars,  to  know  him  as  "Wally." 

He's  eternally  at  play.  Between  pictures  one  may  hear 
his  bass  voice  booming  in  the  publicity  department  or 
the  commissary,  in  the  script  department  or  in  the  shops 
— always  kidding. 

He  brings  his  fishing  rods  or  guns  to  the  shops  at  the 
M-G-M  plant  and  repairs  them  himself.  He  is  an 
expert  machinist. 

He  goes  about  with  his  amateur  movie  camera  filming 
this  and  that,  experimenting  mostly 
with  color  film.  Color  intrigues  him. 
His  proudest  possession  is  a  film  he 
made  of  a  beautiful  pink  rose — not 
because  it  was  a  rose  and  beautiful, 
but  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
nearly  perfect  pieces  of  color  photog- 
raphy ever  achieved. 


Beery  sniffs  at  star- 
dom. He  just  wants 
to  do  a  good  job 


Two  of  the  most  regular  guys  on  the  screen — Jackie 
Cooper  and  Wally  Beery.     They  are  pals  in  "The 
Champ"  and  in  life.    Don't  miss  their  first  picture 
together.  A  knockout! 


He  loves  to  hunt,  fish,  film  and  fly.  He  gets  in  his 
big  plane,  flies  to  June  Lake,  catches  a  mess  of  trout 
and  flies  back — then  distributes  the  trout  to  everybody 
at  the  studio  as  long  as  they  last.  As  an  aviator  he  is 
one  of  the  best  pilots  in  the  country,  and  boasts  the 
highest  aviation  license  Uncle  Sam  can  bestow — the  f-ull 
transport  pilot's  ticket.  He  has  crossed  the  continent 
several  times.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  en- 
courage safe  and  sane  flying  among  private  owner  pilots, 
for  the  good  of  the  aviation  game. 

His  home  at  Beverly  Hills  is  a  cross  between  an  art  gal- 
lery and  an  armory.  He  has  rooms  filled  with  rare  stat- 
uary, paintings  and  objcts  d'art.  He  has  other  rooms 
filled  with  guns,  with  fishing  tackle,  outboard  motors, 
aviation  and  navigation  instruments.  This  is  his  own 
domain.  He  has  rifles  for  hunting  deer  and  bear  in  the 
Kyibab ;  shotguns  for  hunting  fowl  in  the  Sierras.  He 
has  trout  rods  and  bass  rods,  tackle  for  every  kind  of 
fishing.  Fishing  and  hunting  are  his  greatest  hobbies — 
outside  of  flying. 

Rita  Beery,  his  wife,  doesn't  like  to  fly  with  him — - 
not  that  she  doesn't  think  he's  the  safest  pilot  in  the 
world,  but  because  she  likes  to  keep  her  feet  on  the 
ground.  So  Wally  scouts  about  the  studios  and  finds 
friends  who  will  fly  with  him.  He  and  Lewis  Stone 
go  hunting  together  every  now  and  then. 

"Brownie"  and  "Sister"  are  two  of  his  greatest  pals. 
They  are  setters,  his  hunting  dogs,  and  love  to  fly  to 
hunting  grounds  with  him.  In  fact  they're  as  enthusiastic 
about  the  plane  as  most  dogs  are  about  automobile  rides. 
He  calls  them  the  only  aviating  bird  dogs  in  the  world. 
And  incidentally,  Wally  has  a  big  swimming  pool  at  his 
Beverly  home,  used  principally  so  that  the  dogs  can  get 
daily  swims  to  keep  in  trim  for  the  duck-hunting  season. 
Also  he  has  a  tame  canary  that  sits  on  his  shoulder  or 
on  his  foot ! 

Wally 's  history  is  an  odd  one.  When  he  was  fifteen 
he  left  school  and  got  a  job  on  the 
railroad. 

"I  figured  it  out  that  if  I  stayed  in 
school  the  rest  of  my  life  I'd  never 
get  out  of  the  Fourth  Grade,"  he  re- 
marked. "So  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  go  to  work.  It's  a  funny  thing — 
the  other  (Continued  on  page  124) 
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SEAUTY  of your J^AIR 


Our  bewitching 
moderns  in  Hol- 
lywood weave 
spells  with  the  aid 
of  their  tresses. 
Ann  Harding'  s 
lovely,  natural 
blonde  hair  is  a 
glorious  crown  to 
her  beauty. 


Your  charm,  your  health,  your 
chic  are  reflected  in  your 
hair.    How  does  yours  look? 


By 

Margery  Wilson 


WHEN  in  doubt  about  your  ap- 
pearance, nine  times  out  of 
ten  it's  your  hair  that  needs 
help.  It  is  so  important !  For 
it  reflects  YOU  more  clearly  than  anything 
else  about  you.  Your  health,  your  tidiness, 
your  chic  or  lack  of  these  three  ladylike 
things  show  with  indisputable  finality  in 
your  hair. 

The  history  of  humanity's  habits  is  all 
tangled  up  in  its  hair.  The  thread  of  ro- 
mance follows  the  trail  of  tresses  back 
through  the  ages  offering  love,  intrigue, 
religious  significance,  tribal  customs  and 
black  magic !  It  was  the  custom  to  shave 
a  witch's  head  before  she  was  burned  at 
the  stake,  for  her  hair  was  thought  to  be 
a  major  source  of  her  witchery. 

Well,  our  bewitching  moderns  in  Holly- 
wood, today,  weave  spells  with  the  aid  of 
their  carefully  cultivated  hirsute  adorn- 
ment that  hold  the  wide  world  fascinated. 
Sorcerers  who  understand  the  magic  of  a 
lovely  head  of  hair  ! 

Since  time  immemorial  hair  has  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  sex  attraction.  Poets 
have  sung  its  beauty!  (How  does  yours 
look?)    Many  a  brave  man  has  gone  into 
battle  with  a  lock  of  an  adored  one's 
hair  lying  on  his  heart.    One  wonders 
if  any  lover  of  today  asks  for  a  lock 
from  his  lady's  bob  ! 
Funny  thing  about  the  bob — with 
all  its  convenience  and  chic,  we've 
always  been  a  little  self-conscious 
about  it.    We  have  worn  the 
bob  as  a  defiant  gesture  of 
freedom,  which  is  rather  a 
joke   on  us,   for  short 
hair  has  been,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  mark 
of      slavery,  subser- 
vience, the  stigma  of 
the  conquered. 
Perhaps,  like  Sam-, 
son,  our  power  lay 
in  our  hair,  for 
shorn    of  it, 
wo  men  are 
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gradually  losing  those 
things  that  mean  happi- 
ness to  the  feminine  heart. 
With  short  hair  (perhaps 
by  coincidence)  we  have 
short  marriages,  short  ro- 
mances and  short  senti- 
ments. Our  Delilah  was 
the  lure  of  fashion  and 
she  betrayed  us  into  the 
slavery  of  disillusion. 
Now,  more  than  half  of 
us  are  growing  back  into 
our  little  feminine  para-  ^ 
dise  at  the  rate  of  six 
inches  a  year,  as  that  is 
the  normal  growth  of  a  healthy  head  of  hair. 

An  early  Saxon  marriage  custom  in  England  was  to 
cut  off  the  bride's  long  tresses  so  that  she  would  be  un- 
attractive to  another  man.  The  conquering  Manchus 
compelled  the  Chinese  to  shave  their  heads  leaving  only 
an  absurd  pig-tail  as  a  badge  of  subservience.  But  not  a 
hair  was  ever  cut  from  the  head  of  any  member  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Frankish  Empire  for  to  do  so  was  to 
renounce  the  throne !  The  old  Hebrews  used  to  cut 
their  hair  in  grief.  Practically  all  the  religious  orders 
required  either  shaved  or  shortened  hair  as  a  symbol  of 
renouncing  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  complete 
slavery  to  their  particular  spiritual  ideal. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  there  is  a  vital  con- 
nection between  personality,  individuality,  and  hair.  Cer- 
tainly every  modern  woman  knows  that  there  is  a  vital 
connection  between  her  hair  and 
her  happiness.    She  also  knows 
or  she  should  know  that  she  can 
add  greatly  to  her  appeal  by  im- 
proving her  hair  to  a  luxuriant, 
soft  silkiness.    And  she  can  do  it 
quite  easily. 

Desiring  to  give  you  the  very 
latest  truths  about  any  part  of 
beauty  culture,  I  visited  some  of 
the  best  authorities  on  hair  to  see 
if  there  were  any  brand  new  dis- 
coveries worth  passing  on  to  you. 
I  found  some  very  interesting 


HERE'S  TO  BEAUTY! 

You  may  have  all  the  beauty  help  you  need  from 
Margery  Wilson,  our  Beauty  Editor  who  is  a  beauty 
herself!  Make  her  department  your  guide  to  charm. 
If  you  wish  a  personal  answer  to  particular  problems, 
just  write  to  her  and  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  Address  Miss  Margery  Wilson,  Screenland, 
45  West  45  th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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and  conflicting  ideas — but 
they  were  all  agreed  on 
massage,  airing,  and 
brushing  as  the  best  aids 
to  hair  beauty.  While- 
there  is  nothing  new  in 
that  particular  knowledge, 
it  would  be  something  of 
a  novelty  if  all  of  us  put 
it  into  practice. 

Which  reminds  me  of 
a   story   of    an  anxious 
mother   who   went   to  a 
great  specialist  with  her 
baby.   The  learned  doctor 
examined  the  little  thing 
and  told  the  mother  to  go  home  and  put  a  mustard  plaster 
on  the  baby  chest.    The  mother  was  astonished  at  such 
homely  advice  from  such  a  great  physician,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  doctor,  mustard  plasters  are  so  old- 
fashioned  ;" 

"Yes,  madam,  they  are,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  so  are 
babies  very  old-fashioned  !" 

One  famous  expert  claimed  that  by  vigorous  and  per- 
sistent massage  of  the  scalp  most  of  the  hair-growing 
elements  in  the  body  could  be  drawn  there,  thus  weaken- 
ing and,  in  some  cases,  destroying  the  unsightly  growth 
on  legs  and  arms. 

You  who  have  oily  hair  will  discover  that  at  first  vig- 
orous massage  will  make  it  more  oily.  But  if  you  keep  it 
up  it  will  so  tone  and  normalize  the  scalp  that  the  ex- 
cessive oil  will  disappear.   Too  much  oil  is  a  sign  of  weak 
glands.    Massage  will  strengthen 
them.    Resist  the  temptation  to 
shampoo  oily  hair  so  frequently. 
Better  to  give  it  the  dry  shampoos. 
Bran  and  a  good  tonic  rubbed 
well  on  the  scalp  and  through 
the  hair,  then  brushed  out  care- 
fully, make  a  splendid  substitute 
for  soap  and  water. 

But  no  matter  how  healthy 
and  beautiful  your  hair  may  be, 
let  me  urge  you  to  care  for  it 
for  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will     (Continued  on  page  120) 


Everyone  enjoys  the  sheen 
of  the  silky  texture  of  Bebe 
Daniels'  hair.  A  loose,  soft 
wave  is  smarter  than  a  set- 
looking  one. 

Kay  Francis,  (left),  has  a  dis- 
tinguished, sophisticated, 
smart  coiffure.  When  in 
doubt  about  your  hair,  keep 
it  close  to  your  head. 

And  don't  forget  to  dress 
your  hair  so  that  you  look 
just  as  trim  and  smart  in 
profile  as  full  face.  Note 
Constance  Cummings. 
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Review 


Keep  in  touch  with  Broadway — here's  the 
line-up  of  new  plays  you'll  want  to  know  about 


By 

Benjamin 
e  Casseres 


Hugh  Sinclair  from  jolly  old  London! 
He's  the  head  man  in  "The  Good 
Companions,"  a  play  imported  from 
England. 


Valerie  Taylor,  also  from  London,  also 
in  "The  Good  Companions,"  the  Eng- 
lish play  from  the  best-selling  novel 
of  J.  B.  Priestley. 


"The  Streets  of  New  York" 

WELL,  we  made  some  old-fashioned  whoopee 
at  the  opening  of  Lawrence  Langner's  New 
York  Repertory  Company  in  Dion  Bouci- 
cault's  ancient  wheeze,  "The  Streets  of  New 
York."  We  sang  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines  and 
Whoa,  Emma!  hissed  the  fine  work  of  Moffat  Johnson  as 
the  hank  villain;  wept  and  wept  (and  laughed  )  at  the  ex- 
quisite performance  of  Dorothy  Gish,  the  poor  little  ex- 
milliner  who  tried  to  com.  sui.  and  then  wandered 
around  in  a  snowstorm ;  admired  with  breath-taking  and 
saucer-big  eyes  the  pulchritudinous  heroics  (handsome- 
guy  stuff  to  you!)  of  Rollo  Peters  as  the  aristocratic 
Mr.  Livingston  fallen  to  poverty  in  the  bank  crash  of 
'57 ;  laughed  ourselves  into  a  colic  over  Romney  Brent 
as  crook,  hero  and  policeman,  who  burlesqued  the  part 
superbly — and — and — and  !    But  it  was  a  night ! 

Mr.  Langner  has  a  fine  company  for  his  enterprise. 
His  first  play  was  a  knock-out  (and  right  up  to  date  with 
its  panics). 

And,  believe  me,  they  are  writing  worse  plays  today — 
considering  our  advances  in  sophistication — than  this 
old  Boucicault  melodrama.  You  must  see  it  when  you're 
in  New  York. 

"Payment  Deferred" 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  murder  stories  ever  writ- 
ten. Nothing  like  it  since  "The  Rope."  And  it  brings 
to  us  a  great  English  actor,  Charles  Laughton,  and  two 
fine  actresses,  Cicely  Oakes  and  Elsa  Lanchester.  All  of 
which  must  be  credited  to  Gilbert  Miller,  who  does  what 
he  does  perfectly.   "Payment  Deferred"  is  done  superbly. 

You'll  never  forget  this  play  or  the  biting  portrayal 
of  Conscience  and  Fear  in  the  hands  of  Laughton.  You 


actually  weep  for  this  poor,  flabby,  weak,  agonized  soul, 
who  has  buried  the  body  of  his  victim  in  the  garden  and 
is  finally  hanged  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  (which  he 
never  committed!)  She  took  cyanide  when  she  discov- 
ered he  was  carrying  on  a  liaison  with  a  vamping  and 
blackmailing  French  milliner.  The  irony  of  it !  And  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  corpse  in  the  garden  chuckling. 

No  pistols,  no  police,  no  'phones  in  this  powerful  play. 
It  is  Murder — and  what  goes  on  in  your  skull  and  nerves 
after  you've  done  it  and  feel  remorse.  Cicely  Oakes  as 
the  wife  is  a  superb  actress,  and  Elsa  Lanchester  as 
the  murderer's  daughter  is  good.  A  grimly  humorous 
touch,  one  of  a  dozen,  in  this  play  is  that  Marble,  the 
murderer,  objects  to  his  daughter  smoking  cigarettes. 
Dorice  Fordred  was  a  startlingly  beautiful  vamp. 

But  I  can't  tell  you — no  one  can  about  this  play.  See 
it !  It's  a  masterpiece  of  Thrill.  And  Charles  Laugh- 
ton  takes  his  place  with  the  great  actors. 

"Nikki" 

"Nikki  and  Her  War-Birds"  got  on  the  speaking  stage 
at  last.  Nikki,  as  you  may  recall  in  "The  Last  Flight"  and 
elsewhere,  is  that  curious  young  post-war  girl  who  takes 
a  lot  of  done-over  aviators  through  various  adventures. 
You  saw  the  Richard  Barthelmess  film,  I  suppose. 

Fay  Wray,  who  is  Mrs.  John  Monk  Saunders,  wife  of 
the  author  of  "Nikki,"  is  charming  as  this  curious  Lady 
Bountiful.  There  is  some  music — although  nothing  ex- 
traordinary— in  this  curious  and  often  mentally  puz- 
zling entertainment.  It  might  have  been  done  better,  I 
think,  as  straight  comedy-drama.  Douglas  Montgomery, 
the  "Kent  Douglass"  of  the  films,  notably  in  "Waterloo 
Bridge,"  has  returned  to  the  stage  as  the  star  of  this 
play.    He's  good. 
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Left:  Sam  Wren  in 
"The  Streets  of  New 
York,"  a  grand  old- 
fashioned  play.  You 
can  hiss  the  villain, 
weep  for  the  heroine, 
and  sing  Whoa,  Emma! 


Paul  Longuet and  the 
superb  Charles 
Laughton  in  "Pay- 
ment Deferred ."  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  De 
Casseres,  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mur- 
der stories  ever  writ- 
ten. Below:  Elsa  Man- 
chester,  who  contrib- 
utes a  potent  per- 
formance in  the  same 
play. 


"The  Father" 

When    Strindberg   put  his 
knife  into  the  Woman  Question 
he  never  left  a  question  mark. 
He  chipped  the  frails  to  Kellogg 
breakfast  zephrys. 

"The    Father"    is    the  most 
tremendous   massacre   of  Woman 
ever  done.     It  is,  in  the  hands  of 
Robert    Loraine,    Dorothy    Dix  and 
Haidee  Wright,  the  greatest  performance 
ever  seen  on  Broadway.    It  ranks  with  the 
few  great  dramas  and  tragedies  of  the  ages — "CEdipus," 
"Lear"  and  "The  Cenci."    It  brands  your  brain,  your 
nerves,  and  makes  your  soul  weep  and  scream. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  a  woman,  Laura,  a  combination 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  Medusa  and  Electro,  made  a  big, 
strong,  intellectual  husband  a  raving  maniac  by  throwing 
doubt  on  the  paternity  of  his  beloved  daughter  in  order 
to  dictate  the  daughter's  future — "you  have  bought  our 
bread,  given  me  a  child — maybe! — now  you're  through! 
I  have  no  further  use  for  you !"  So  the  old  nurse  puts 
the  straitjacket  on  him  as  he  goes  stark  crazy.  It  is  the 
quintessence,  the  final  word  in  Tragic  Terror. 

Robert  Loraine's  acting  is  overwhelming  and  blast- 
ing. I  could  pick  flaws  in  it,  but  I  won't.  It  is  memor- 
able work.  Dorothy  Dix  did  not,  I  think,  get  all  values 
out  of  Laura,  the  most  terrible  woman  in  all  dramatic 
literature ;  but  no  actress  ever  has.  She  was  very  good. 
Haidee  Wright's  old  nurse  would  have  wrung  tears  from 
I  ago. 

A  great  event!    Thanks,  Mr.  Shubert! 

"The  Breadwinner" 

"The  Moon  and  Sixpence"  is,  to  my  taste,  one  of  the 
great  novels  of  the  century.  It  is  the  revolt  of  the  Ar- 
tist against  all  the  stupidities  of  every-day  life.  W. 
Somerset  Maugham  has  taken  the  motive  of  his  famous 
novel  and  made  of  it  a  brilliant,  biting  three-act  comedy. 

It's  a  gorgeous  sight  to  see  a  man  leave  his  family 
after  tossing  them  his  fortune — knowing  that  that  is  all 
they  want  out  of  the  poor  old  grind.  That's  what 
Charley  Battle,  London  stockbroker,  does.  He  comes 
home  and  quietly  tells  his  brainless  wife  and  children 
that  they  bore  him  stiff,  that  they  are  worthless,  that 
he's  sick  of  slaving  for  them — and  so  goodbye!— I'm 


off  to  live  the  life  of  a  man,  sell 
matches,  apples,  anything ! 
There's  a  girl,  a  niece,  I  think,  who 
begs  him  to  take  her  along.    Back  to 
your   marbles   and     hoops,   little  girl ! 
Charley  Battle  isn't  a  blackguard — he's  go- 
ing to  be  a  man !    And  Charley  goes.    It's  a 
man's  show,  you  see ;  and  it  will  make  a  superb  pic- 
ture for  the  sophisticates. 

A.  E.  Matthews  is  fine  as  Battle.  He  made  me  chortle. 
His  quiet,  cold-blooded  manner  recalled  the  days  of  Wil- 
lie Collier  when  that  fine  comedian  was  in  his  hey-day. 
Marie  Lohr  as  the  wife  and  Eleanor  Woodruff  as  a 
friend  who  also  tried  to  vamp  Charley  to  stay  in  Stu- 
pidia  were  convincing.  Eric  Cowley  as  a  Mr.  Fix-it 
friend  was  comical  and  adenoidal.  A  grown-up  com- 
edy for  grown-ups.    It  is  the  reverse  of  "The  Father." 

"The  Left  Bank" 

"The  Left  Bank,"  Elmer  Rice's  latest  pictorial,  heav- 
ily-padded, amusing  and  splendidly  acted  tale  of  a  brace 
of  American  wife-swappers  living  cn  boheme  on  the 
Left  Bank  of  the  Seine,  is  about  the  best  thing  he  has 
yet  done.  It  often  wheezes,  it  is  labored,  and  certainly 
lacks  all  inspiration.  Nevertheless,  the  dialogue  snaps 
and  slashes  in  spots,  and  the  dramatic  interest  is  cumu- 
lative and  well-sustained. 

David  Braham  is  excellent  as  an  American  who  is — 
by  Gosh ! — polygamous  and  highbrow  on  principle. 
Katherine  Alexander,  Donald  MacDonald  and  Millicent 
Green  were  all  extra  good  in  the  Old,  Old  Story — so 
old  that  it  took  a  lot  of  "atmosphere" — (Chic  Salacious 
in  parts) — to  keep  up  the  interest. 

"Lean  Harvest" 

A  powerful  lecture,  my  children,  on  the  evils  of  riches. 
Nigel  Trent  accumulates  a  million  pounds,  leaves  his 
wife  and  his  first  girlish  sweetheart,  and  dies  at  the  top 
of  his  market  sweepstakes  of  paralysis  while  a  thousand 
voices  howl  in  his  ear — the  voices  of  the  men  on  'change. 
It's  a  pounding  scene.  (Continued  on  page  117) 
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Critical  Comment 


LOCAL  BOY  MAKES  GOOD 

Warners 

And  does  he!  Here's  Joe  E.  Brown's  best  picture,  with  his  most 
legitimate  acting  to  date.  He  plays  a  college  boy  who  aims  to  be 
another  Luther  Burbank  but  becomes  a  second  Charlie  Paddock 
instead.  It's  corking  entertainment.  Joe  does  little  or  no  mugging 
— he  is  really  funny.  Dorothy  Lee  is  a  dainty  vamp  and  Ruth 
Hall  a  lovely  heroine. 


THE  BELOVED  BACHELOR 

Paramount 

Like  Paul  Lukas?  Then  you  will  find  this  pretty  fair  entertain- 
ment. The  suave  Paul  plays  with  unction  a  charming  bache- 
lor who  adopts  a  little  orphan  girl,  and  proceeds  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  when  she  grows  up  into  Dorothy  Jordan,  and  who 
can  blame  him?  It's  all  very  sentimental.  Vivienne  Osborne 
and  Charles  Ruggles  help  a  lot. 


HOMICIDE  SQUAD 

Universal 

The  gangster  gets  his  in  this  picture.  Pretty  soon  there  won't 
be  any  more  bad  boys  left  on  the  screen  and  that  will  be  all  right, 
too.  Leo  Carrillo  is  the  menace  here,  and  with  Noah  Beery  as  a 
police  captain  on  his  trail  he  doesn't  have  a  chance.  Those  nice 
youngsters,  Russell  Gleason  and  Mary  Brian,  provide  the 
romance.  Nice  kids. 


SOB  SISTER 

Fox 

Here's  Jimmy  Dunn  again — not  quite  so  devastating  as  before, 
but  then  "Sob  Sister"  is  not  "Bad  Girl"  by  several  sobs.  It's  a 
bright,  human  little  picture,  nevertheless,  about  two  young 
reporters,  Jimmy  and  Linda  Watkins,  rivals  on  the  job  but 
sweethearts  after  hours.  You'll  like  it.  Miss  Watkins  is  a  per- 
fectly charming  newcomer. 


EAST  OF  BORNEO 

Universal 

Here's  your  thrill  film  for  the  month — a  "Green  Goddess"  with 
effects  by  Ringling  Bros.  It's  a  highly  fantastic  melodrama  which 
is  a  lot  of  fun  if  you  are  not  too  fussy.  Rose  Hobart,  the  proud 
beauty,  wooed  by  a  jungle  prince,  turns  to  big  Charles  Bickford 
for  help.  Wild  animals,  native  atmosphere,  earthquakes,  every- 
thing! Miss  Hobart  is  lovely. 


LEFTOVER  LADIES 

Tiffany 

Meet  another  ex-wife — enacted  by  Claudia  Dell  this  time.  And 
if  you  think  Norma  Shearer  led  a  hectic  life,  you  should  see  the 
adventures  of  Claudia.  She  leaves  Walter  Byron  to  seek  a  career, 
but  you  aren't  surprised  to  find  her  in  Walter's  arms  again  for 
the  fade-out.  Why  the  brunette  wig,  Claudia?  The  story  is  from 
the  pen  of  Ursula  "Ex- Wife"  Parrot. 
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on  Current  Films 


PENROD  AND  SAM 

First  National 

More  movie  than  Booth  Tarkington,  but  good  entertainment 
anyway.  Leon  Janney  is  the  immortal  Pertrod  and  Junior  Cogh- 
lan  plays  Sam.  The  familiar  adventures  of  this  irrepressible  team 
are  amusingly  enacted.  Kids  will  love  it.  And  any  film  that  will 
bring  children  back  into  the  theatres  deserves  encouragement. 
Give  "Penrod  and  Sam"  your  support! 


THE  ROAD  TO  RENO 
Paramount 

Or,  the  diversions  of  a  divorcee.  She  is  played  by  Lilyan  Tashman, 
on  the  trail  of  a  fourth  husband,  but  handicapped  by  an  idealistic 
son  and  an  attractive  daughter.  It's  all  highly  improbable  and 
only  occasionally  amusing.  Charles  Rogers,  pretty  Peggy 
Shannon,  and  Tom  Douglas  are  nice,  and  Lilyan's  striking  gowns 
will  bring  some  gasps. 


24  HOURS 

Paramount 

You'll  either  consider  this  "different"  and  interesting  or  you  won't 
like  it  at  all.  From  Bromfield's  novel,  it  relates  the  adventures 
of  an  oddly  assorted  group  of  New  Yorkers — upperworld  husband 
and  wife,  underworld  blonde  and  boy.  Miriam  Hopkins  is 
picturesque  as  a  torch  singer;  Clive  Brook  and  Kay  Francis 
are  convincing  as  the  elegantes. 


THE  ROAD  TO  SINGAPORE 

Warners 

Powell  in  Singapore!  You  expect  some  refined  excitement,  and 
you  get  it.  The  Powell  charm  combines  with  the  temperature  to 
induce  romantic  interest.  Lovely  Doris  Kenyon  captures  the 
debonair  William's  heart,  with  Louis  Calhern  as  the  third  mem- 
ber of  this  tropic  triangle.  Several  of  Doris'  costumes  are 
beautifully  flimsy — but  then,  so's  the  story. 


SMART  WOMAN 
Radio 

Again  Robert  Ames  plays  the  role  of  wandering  husband,  who 
has  strayed  into  the  clutches  of  a  designing  blonde,  Noel  Francis, 
while  his  young  wife,  Mary  Astor,  is  in  Europe.  It's  up  to  Mary 
to  win  him  back — and  there's  your  plot.  The  charming  players, 
especially  Miss  Astor,  do  their  best;  but  the  unconvincing  story 
is  too  much  for  them. 


HEARTBREAK 

Fox 

Charles  Farrell  makes  love  to  another  girl  here.  She  is  Madge 
Evans,  and  altogether  charming.  It  isn't  the  fault  of  this  ro- 
mantic team  if  the  picture  lacks  reality.  It's  pre-war  stuff,  but 
without  much  kick.  The  world  war  tears  the  lovers  apart,  but 
comes  the  armistice,  and  a  happy  ending.  You'll  find  this  nice, 
but  not  very  important. 
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ene! 


I 


"^AKE  the  physique  of  a 
swimming  champion,  the 
vitality  of  a  college  yell 
leader,  an  exciting  and  in- 
tense voice,  lots  of  spontaneous 
laughs,  spirit  which  leaps  out  of 
the  eyes,  hlond  hair,  a  business- 
like manner ;  and,  ladies  of  the 
motion  picture  theatres,  you  have 
a  new  thrill ! 

The  name  is  Gene  Raymond. 
Remember  it.  If  the  stage  man- 
agers had  much  to  do  with  it,  you 
probably  would  never  have  seen 
Gene  Raymond  on  the  screen,  this 
story  would  never  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  somebody  else  would 
have  appeared  opposite  Nancy 
Carroll  in  "Personal  Maid."  You 
see,  these  days  the  New  York 
theatres  do  not  like  to  lose  a  per- 
sonality like  Gene  Raymond's. 

But  Paramount  now  has  the 
young  actor  under  contract.  It 
happened  like  this.     Gene  had 
done  dozens  of  shows  in  New 
York.    But  one  week  two  years 
ago  people  of  Broadway  all  of  a 
sudden  realized  what  a  swell  per- 
formance   Gene    Raymond  —  as 
Raymond  Guion — was  giving  in 
the  leading  role  of  "Young  Sin- 
ners."    Motion    picture  scouts 
weren't  slow  either.    The  boy  re- 
ceived offers  from  every  major 
studio  in  Hollywood  but  he  also 
had  a  contract  with  the  Shuberts.  Conse- 
quently, he  forgot  the  motion  picture  con- 
tracts, or  tried  to  forget  them,  and  played 
"Young  Sinners"  through  its  Broadway 
run  and  on  tour  for  almost  two  years.  But 
the  motion  picture  scouts  did  not  forget 
Raymond,  and  Paramount  managed  to  sign 
him  when  he  returned  to  New  York. 

Gene  is  now  in  Hollywood  and  will  re- 
main there  until  he  finishes  the  leading  role 
opposite  Sylvia  Sidney  in  "Ladies  of  the 
Big  House."  Then  he  has  to  return  to  New 
York  for  more  stage  productions. 

You  can  usually  tell  what  men  players 
have  a  chance  to  succeed  on  the  screen  by 
asking  the  secretaries  of  Hollywood  studios. 
All  the  typists  of  the  Paramount  "lot"  seem 
to  agree  that  Raymond  is  an  interesting  man 
— if  you  get  what  I  mean.  He  is  natural 
and  has  some  of  the  little  boy  quality  about  him  without 
being  boyish.  His  hearty  laugh  indicates  a  grand  dis- 
position besides  revealing  a  perfect  set  of  teeth.  He  has 
a  sense  of  humor  and  on  certain  occasions  gets  a  wild 
gleam  in  those  eyes.  The  secretaries  are  endorsing  him 
in  no  little  way. 

Gene  is  not  married — yet.    He  came  out  to  Hollywood 


Here  he  is — Raymond  Guion  of  the 
stage,  Gene  Raymond  of  the  movies. 
See  him  in  "Ladies  of  the  Big  House," 
opposite  Sylvia  Sidney. 


Gene  in  character — 
just  to  prove  he  can 
check  the  smile  and 
look  menacing. 


Watch  this 
blond  boy- 
he's  a  bet 

By 

John  Barton 


with  his  mother  and  brother, 
several  years  his  junior.  His 
mother  took  the  train  and  the 
two  boys  drove  a  new  Ford. 
The  boys  couldn't  have  had  a 
more  exciting  trip  if  they  had 
flown  across  the  Pacific.  Ray- 
mond was  supposed  to  be  in 
Hollywood  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  there.  He  could  have  taken 
a  plane  to  the  film  colony,  but  he 
didn't  even  board  a  fast  train. 
He  drove  a  Ford.  Naturally  the 
trip  was  rather  rapid.  To  com- 
plicate the  situation.  Gene  also 
wanted  to  stop  and  see  some 
friends  in  Chicago  for  several 
days  on  the  way  west.  So  he 
and  his  brother  drove  700  miles 
from  eleven  o'clock  one  night 
until  eleven  o'clock  the  next  in 
order  to  have  time  in  Chicago. 
They  narrowly  escaped  death 
when  a  tire  blew  out  as  the  car 
was  traveling  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  The  brother  was  driving 
and  Gene  was  sleeping  when  the  blow-out 
turned  the  car  around  three  complete  times 
and  threw  it  into  an  embankment. 

Once,  they  drove  911  miles  in  thirty-six 
hours  and  were  determined  to  cross  a  ridge 
of  mountains  until  a  garage  man  stopped 
them  by  saying  it  was  almost  suicide  for 
them  to  continue  after  driving  for  that 
length  of  time.  They  crossed  the  Mojave 
Desert  at  night  expecting  their  lights  to  go 
out  at  any  time  and  leave  them  stranded. 
They  were  stuck  in  the  mud  three  hours 
one  morning.  Raymond  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood four  "days  late  only  to  find  that  he 
wouldn't  work  for  two  months. 

Variety  is  Raymond's  life.  Everything 


about  him  changes  at  certain  intervals. 


Tiring  of  New  York  hotels,  he  was  de- 
termined, when  he  came  to  Hollywood,  to 
find  a  big  home  with  lots  of  gardens  in  which  to  move 
around.  He  looked  for  days  at  all  the  show  places  in  the 
motion  picture  colony.  He  turned  down  one  of  Greta 
Garbo's  old  homes  and  stopped  at  nothing  less  than  Jesse 
L.  Lasky's  large,  old  seventeen-room  home  with  an 
enormous  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  and  extensive 
gardens  and  trees.  He's  paying  (Continued  on  page  104) 


The  Story  of 

Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles  Farrell 

in  "DELICIOUS" 


Sweetest  Romance 
Janet  and  Charlie 
have  ever  made ! 


told  in  Pictures 


"Delicious"  is  a  Fox  picture,  story  by  Guy  Bolton,  screen  adaptation  by  Guy 
Bolton  and  Sonya  Levien.   Music  and  lyrics  by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin. 
Directed  by  David  Butler,  with  the  following  cast: 

Heather  Cordon    Janet  Gaynor 

Larry  Beaumont   Charles  Farrell 

Jansen   El  Brendel 

Olga   Manya  Roberti 

Diana  Van  Bergb   Virginia  Cherrill 

Mrs.  Van  Bergb    Olive  Tell 

Detective   O'Flynn    Lawrence  O'Sullivan 

Sascba    Raul  Roulien 


A  Scotch  girl  pays — a  visit.  Heather 
Gordon,  a  little  orphan  girl  from 
Scotland,  is  voyaging  to  America  by 
steerage  to  make  her  home  with  an 
uncle  in  Idaho.  The  steerage  deck 
is  enlivened  by  the  singing  and  danc- 
ing of  a  happy-go-lucky  family  of 
Russian  entertainers  bound  for  New 
York  to  fill  a  cabaret  engagement. 
Heather  spends  a  jolly  evening  with 
them,  much  to  the  delight  of  Sascha, 
a  young  pianist  and  composer  in  the 
talented  troupe. 


The  lovely  Olga, 
whose  dark  Slavic 
beauty  lends  a  touch 
of  sadness  even  to 
her  gayest  moments, 
does  a  Russian  folk- 
dance  to  her  broth- 
music. 


Later,  Heather  and  Sascha  steal  away  by  them- 
selves to  a  quiet  corner  of  the  deck  and  discuss 
eagerly  the  great  event  that  the  morrow  is  tc 
bring — their  arrival  in  America.    "It's  awful 
thrilling,  isn't  it,  Tammy?"    Heather  addresse: 
her  little  Scottish  terrier.    Sascha  is  depresse< 
at  the  thought  of  having  to  leave  Heather  tc 
morrow.    "Maybe  I  can  come  out  to  Idaho  oi 
Sundays  to  visit  you,"  he  says  hopefully. 


heartedness  give  the  lie  to  all'  the 
"Scotch"  jokes  in  the  world,  and 
win  hearts  wherever  she  goes. 


Meanwhile  Sascha,  who  is  deeply  smitten  with 
Heather,  tells  her  of  the  song,  "Delicious,"  which 
she  has  inspired  him  to  write  to  her.  Greatly 
pleased  and  excited,  Heather  insists  on  hearing 
him  play  it  at  once.  They  venture  into  First  Class 
quarters  in  search  of  a  piano,  hoping  to  escape 
detection  long  enough  to  give  Heather  a  chance 
to  hear  her  song. 


"You're  so  delishious,  and  so  caprishious, 
I  grow  ambishious  to  have  you  care  for 
me!"  Them's  Sascha' s  sentiments,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  song  to  Heather;  and  who 
can  blame  him? 


ove  at  first  sight.  Heather, 
prowling  abou£  eck  with  Sascha,  is  seen  by  a 

irries  below,  where  she  comes 
^pon  Larry  Be  }  champion,  visiting  Pancho, 

his  favorite  pony,  in  the  ship's  stables.  Mistaking  Larry 
for  a  groom,  she  chats  freely  with  him  and  wins  his  heart 
completely  with  her  beguiling  freshness  and  innocence. 
He  promises  to  see  her  next  morning  before  the  boat  docks. 


Heather's  troubles  start!  Upon  arrival  at  Ellis 
Island,  she  is  detained  by  immigration  officers, 
who  try  to  prevent  her  from  landing  because 
her  uncle  has  refused  to  undertake  her  support 
due  to  financial  losses.  "Uncle  always  talks 
that  way,"  Heather  pleads,  and  demands  to  be 
taken  to  Mr.  Ellis  himself.  When  her  pleas 
go  unheeded,  she  escapes  to  shore  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  East  Side  home  of  her  friends,  the 
Russians,  who  welcome  her  gladly  and  give 
her  a  silent  part  in  their  act. 


Diana  Van  Bergh,  New  York  society  girl 
and  Larry's  uncertain  sweetheart,  wasn't 
sure  whether  she  wanted  to  marry  him  or 
not.  But  now  that  Heather  has  appeared 
on  the  scene,  the  calculating  Diana  begins 
to  make  some  little  plans  of  her  own. 


Larry,  having  received  a  wire  from  the 
helpful  01  ga  telling  him  where  he  may 
see  his  little  Scotch  friend  again,  comes 
with  Diana  and  her  mother  to  the 
cabaret  where  the  troupe  is  to  perform. 
He  is  so  fascinated  in  watching  Heather 
that  he  completely  forgets  his  com- 
panions, to  Diana's  obvious  annoyance. 
But  she'll  fix  that! 


A  rare  combination!  There's  more 
than  just  a  drop  of  Scotch  in  this 
little  Russian  lady.  New  life  is  in- 
fused into  Heather's  performance 
when  she  peeps  out  and  sees  Larry's 
appreciative  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 


Heather  gives  a  charming  performance  as  Katinkitscbka,  quite 
captivating  her  entire  audience.  All,  that  is,  except  Immigra- 
tion Officer  O'Flynn,  whom  she  eluded  at  Ellis  Island  and  who 
has  dropped  in,  still  on  her  trail,  to  see  these  Russian  friends  of 
hers  on  the  chance  of  picking  up  some  information.  O'Flynn 
questions  fansen,  who  is  also  present  and  in  festive  mood,  and 
who  is  about  to  drink  something  out  of  an  interesting-looking 
bottle.  "Yust  in  time  to  see  me  taking  my  tonic,"  fansen  greets 
him.  "I  suppose  you  know  I'm  a  Federal  Officer?"  says 
O'Flynn  threateningly.  "Sure,"  replies  fansen,  "but  we  got 
plenty  likker,  thank  you." 


O'Flynn,  Heathens  Nemesis,  having  seen  Katinkit- 
schka  in  the  Russian  act,  decides  to  do  some  investi- 
gating and  goes  around  to  her  dressing  room.  "It 
won't  do  you  no  good  to  see  Katinkitschka—shes 
married,"  says  the  ever-watchful  Jansen,  following 
him.  But  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  officer's  going  in 
are  in  vain,  and  as  a  last  resort  he  decides  to  use 
emergency  measures. 


A  good  bottle  of  beer  is  saved  when 
Olga,  wearing  costume  and  make-up 
identical  with  Heather's,  comes  out  of 
the  room  and  tries  to  convince  O'Flynn 
that  it  was  she,  and  not  Heather,  whom 
he  saw  playing  Katinkitschka.  "Thisa 
poora  fishka  alia  wetski,"  says  the  clever 
Jansen  to  her  in  impromptu  Russian. 
But  O'Flynn  has  his  doubts,  until  Larry 
arrives  and  prevails  upon  him  to  go 
away. 


Larry  renews  his  friendship 
with  Heather,  and  is  plainly 
happy  at  having  found  her 
again.  "Night  after  night 
I've  stayed  awake  worrying 
about  you,"  he  tells  her. 
"There's  something  terribly 
important  I've  wanted  to 
ask  you." 


Diana  and  her  mother  barge  in.  Feeling  that  it  is  time  to  assert 
her  proprietorship  over  Larry,  Diana  interrupts  his  visit  with 
Heather  by  haughtily  asking  the  latter  to  bring  her  troupe  to  per- 
form at  a  party  at  which  her  engagement  to  Larry  is  to  be  an- 
nounced. Larry,  taken  by  surprise,  is  obviously  dismayed,  but 
doesn't  know  what  to  say;  and  Heather  tries  to  conceal  how  hard 
she  has  been  hit  by  the  news. 


Heather,  bitterly  disappointed  in 
Larry,  turns  to  the  devoted  Sascha 
and  accepts  his  offer  of  marriage. 
"It's  wonderful  to  feel  somebody 
wants  you,"  she  says  wistfully. 


A  few  days  later — Heather's  and 
Sascha 's  wedding  day.  Heather, 
bravely  going  through  with  her 
bargain,  is  ready  to  marry  the  young 
musician.  But  Sascha  unwittingly 
brings  Larry  back  into  her  thoughts 
again.  The  prospective  bridegroom 
turns  on  the  radio,  and  they  find 
themselves  listening  to  an  account 
of  a  polo  match  in  which  Larry  is 
engaged.  As  they  listen,  an  an- 
nouncement comes  over  of  a  severe 
injury  sustained  by  Larry.  Forget- 
ting everything  else,  Heather  rushes 
away  to  go  to  the  man  she  really 
loves. 


Found  again! 


Larry  asks  forgiveness,  swearing  that  he 
has  never  really  loved  anyone  except 
Heather.    But  Heather  tries  to  feign  in- 
difference. 


Pleading  for  love! 

Larry  supplicates,  pledging 
his  undying  love  if  she  will 
only  accept  him.  Heather, 
who  really  adores  him,  be- 
gins to  relent. 


Unconditional  surrender! 

Convinced  of  his  true  devotion  at  last,  she 
willingly  gives  in,  and  Larry  clasps  her  in 
his  arms. 


Larry,  his  recovery  hastened  by  the  thought 
that  Heather  has  cared  enough  to  come  to 
him,  asks  her  forgiveness  and  her  love.  In 
spite  of  herself  she  is  unable  to  resist  him, 
and  the  couple  are  reunited  once  more. 


Larry,  having  won  back  his  little  Scotch  waif  after 
nearly  losing  her  forever,  insists  that  they  be  married 
at  once,  and  Heather  needs  no  urging.  Thus  we 
leave  them  in  each  other's  arms,  blissfully  reunited, 
and  destined  to  live  happily  forever  after,  at  the  very 
least! 


And  so  that  famous  screen  couple,  Janet 
and  Charlie,  complete  the  latest  and  best 
of  their  series  of  popular  film  romances! 
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The  Private  Life 

of 

Mr. 
James 
Durante 


Wherein  Handsome  Jim 
makes  a  big  splash  with 
his  dream  girl,  Greta 


By  Gary  Gray 


M 


ousme. 


R.  JAMES  DU- 
RANTE lolled  lux- 
uriously in  the  deep 
cushions  of  the  lim- 
Lazily,  he  exhaled  the 
fragrance  of  his  cigarette  from 
mouth  and  nostrils  in  one  si- 
multaneous convulsion.  As 
the  smoke  drifted  upward 
about  his  ruddy  countenance  it 
achieved  a  wreath  suggesting  a 
misty  ring  around  a  full  moon. 

"Swell  car,"  we  observed  by 
way  of  starting  conversation. 
"Is  it  a  Cadillac  or  Lincoln?" 

Mr.  Durante  shifted  from 
one  elbow  to  the  other  and 
prodded  the  liveried  chauffeur 
in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

"Hey,  James,  is  this  hack  a 
Cadillac  or  Lincoln?"  he  barked,  carefully  maintaining 
his  attitude. 

"My  names  isn't  James,"  responded  the  driver. 

Mr.  Durante  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  tossed  the 
cigarette  butt  through  the  window.  That  is,  the  stub 
would  have  gone  through  the  window  had  the  window 
been  open.  He  chuckled  as  he  picked  up  the  smoulder- 
ing butt  and  tucked  it  in  his  vest  pocket. 

"I  forget,"  he  laughed,  "my  little  nephew  is  saving 
'em !" 

As  Mr.  Durante  turned  profile  we  discovered  the  most 
appalling  proboscis  we  have  ever  seen  outside  of  an 
ant-eater  farm.  This  nasal  organ,  or  nose,  extends  a 
distance  of  what  appeared  at  least  nine  inches  from  the 
regular  contour  of  his  face.  (Exact  measurement  later 
revealed  this  estimate  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  only  six 
inches  and  a  quarter  from  stem  to  stern,  or  vice  versa). 


"Just  a  youth  on  the  loose,  strong, 
handsome — well,  strong,  anyway." 
At  the  left,  Jimmy  "  ups  to"  Bill 
Haines  and  Ernest  Tor  re  nee  in 
"New  Adventures  of  Get-Rich- 
Quick  Wallingford." 


Now  and  then,  to  emphasize  remarks,  he  would  tug  at  this 
astounding  protuberance,  sometimes  tweaking  it  savagely, 
at  other  times  caressing  it  with  wondrous  affection. 
But  we  digress. 

"Mr.  Durante,"  we  finally  spoke,  "just  what  is  this 
talk  about  you  and  Greta  Garbo?" 

A  mad  fire  leaped  into  his  eyes.  His  eyebrows  jumped 
almost  to  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"No  gentleman  would  make  admittances  about  a  lady.  ' 
he  sputtered.  "Back  on  Hester  Street  we  put  the  slug 
on  guys  for  less  than  I  have  to  revelate.  However,  I  am 
a  slave  to  my  public.  I  will  wrench  my  heart  out  by  the 
roots.  Remember,  it  is  in  strictest  constancy.  Not  a  word 
to  anybody  but  your  readers.  Radio  rights  I  make  reser- 
vations for.  Listen,  and  be  engulfed.  It  is  a  story  oft 
told  but  never  stated  off  a  witness  stand.  I  don't  know 
how  "to  start  so  I  will.  (Continued  on  page  110) 
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BEAUTY  is  in  distress  ! 
No  longer  is  the  customary  description,  "As 
beautiful  as  a  movie  star!"  apt.  In  these  talkie 
days,  sheer  superiority  in  physical  appeal  is 
proving  a  severe  drawback  to  its  once  proud  possessors. 
And,  unless  there  is  a  reaction  from  the  fans  very  soon, 
the  gorgeous,  dream-like  heroines  and  the  romantically 
handsome  heroes  will  be  a  totally  extinct  species. 

Superlative  good  looks  were  the  prime  requisite  for 
glory  in  silent  pictures.  Innocence 
and  youthful  strength  haloed  each 
stellar  head,  invariably  topping  a 
pretty  face  and  a  well-proportioned 
physique. 

Have  you  stopped  to  realize  that 
our  talkie  favorites  are  not  the  out- 
standing examples  of  perfection 
which  yesterday's  idols  were? 
VToice,  maturity,  and  sophistication 
have  so  gradually  replaced  beauty 
as  the  important  assets  that  many 
people  have  not  noticed  the  decline 
in  the  potency  of  eye-appeal. 

So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  these  new  qualities  that  ex- 
quisitely modeled  features  and  well- 
developed  bodies  are  proving  a  de- 
terrent to  many  really  worth-while 
actors.  Beauty  has  been  errone- 
ously associated  with  dumbness  in 
too  many  cases.  The  situation  has 
become  such  that  Venus  and  Adonis 
types  have  to  put  themselves  across 
to  producers  as  actors  in  spite  of 
their  looks! 

Jump  into  my  invisible  Austin 
and  we'll  take  a  lightning  tour  of 
the  studios  and  note  the  perils  faced 
by  the  pretty  girls  and  boys. 

At  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  the 
chances  for  pulchritude  are  appal- 
lingly nil.  Dressier,  Garbo,  Shearer, 
and  Crawford  are  the  four  leading 
women  stars.  Exhibitors  say  Marie 
is  queen  of  the  box  office.  Not  even 
her  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
would  call  her  beautiful. 

Garbo,  with  her  tall,  angular 
figure,  big  feet,  and  severe  fea- 
tures, is  hardly  a  candidate  for  the 
conventional  beauty  contest.  Norma's  features  are  not 
exactly  classically  arranged.  The  camera  brings  out  a 
lure  in  Joan's  face  which  is  not  so  apparent  face  to  face. 
Greta,  Norma,  and  Joan  are  all  rather  too  slender  to  be 
regarded  as  buoyantly  healthy  types  of  young  woman- 
hood. 

Clever  photography  magnifies  Marion  Davies'  nice 
features  and  pretty  form.  Dorothy  Jordan  is  progress- 
ing. Her  looks  don't  worry  the  bigger  women  stars. 
While  Anita  Page,  a  really  luscious  blonde,  hasn't  been 
getting  the  breaks. 

Among  the  men  the  same  thing  is  taking  place.  An 
actor,  once  upon  a  time,  had  to  have  a  profile  and  a 
husky  build,  stream-lined,  if  he  wanted  to  be  a  hero. 
Yet  Wallace  Beery,  lacking  physical  attractions,  is  the 


Your  face  can  be  your 
misfortune  now — if  it's 
too  faultlessly  beautiful 


Vic  McLaglen.    His  is  the  face  that 
launched  a  thousand  yips — but  not 
of  assthetic  appreciation! 

She's  pretty,  talented,  and  all  that. 
But  Marion  Davies  is  hardly  an- 
other Miss  De  Milo. 

Would  Sylvia  Sidney  (left)  have 
come  along  so  fast  if  her  features 
were  more  in  the  classic  tradition? 

Yes,     awfully    cute — but    not  a 
beauty.     Perhaps   it's   better  for 
Lois  Moran's  movie  hopes. 


box-office  leader,  and  Robert  Montgomery  who  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  really  handsome  or  well-built,  is  the 
fair-haired  boy  on  this  lot. 

Ramon  Novarro,  who  is  probably  the  best-looking 
man  in  pictures,  continues  to  rank  high  with  the  pro- 
ducers because  he  has  produced  a  fine  singing  voice  and 
unquestioned  acting  ability  to  counteract  his  face  and 
figure.  John  Mack  Brown  and  Reginald  Denny,  with 
the  qualifications  of  the  old-time  hero,  are  not  getting 
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What 


No  Love  Life? 


Karen  Morley  has 
been  too  busy— so  far 


Y 


OU  wouldn't  pick  Karen 
Morley  out  of  a  crowd  as 
particularly  beautiful.  Yet 
if  you  paused  to  talk  to  her 
moment  you  would  discover 


for  a 
she  is. 

Her  unusual  beauty,  however,  is 
not  in  chiseled  features,  undulating 
curves  or  languorous  eyes.  It  is  in 
the  flaming  personality  that  lights 
her  face  in  conversation  or  thought. 
She  has  a  peculiar  ethereal  quality 
that  intrigues.  Hers  is  a  compelling 
magnetism.  She  might  wear  an 
ugly  hat  and  you  would  never  be 
aware  of  it. 

There  are  no  comparisons  to 
draw  with  Karen.  She  is  utterly 
individual.  She  is  a  sophisticate 
but  softly  feminine.  Her  years  are 
few  but  her  wisdom  ageless.  She 
is  cultured,  gifted.  There  is  a  bit 
of  the  Celt  in  her  ready  wit.  Her 
contacts  with  the  world  have  left 
no  bruises.  She  knows  the  gnaw- 
ing of  ambition.  And  its  realization. 

"I'm  afraid  I  am  not  much  material  for  a  story,"  she 
smiled,  waiting  in  the  dim  background  of  the  gigantic 
film  set  to  work  with  Lawrence  Tibbett.  "I  should  have 
some  mystery  or  love  life  to  reveal.  Alas,  I  have  been 
too  busy  trying  to  get  an  education  and  make  a  living !" 

The  name  Karen  Morley  seemed  to  fit  perfectly  this 
unusual  young  person. 

"Of  course  it  isn't  my  own !  I  was  christened  Mil- 
dred Linton  back  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  I  was  born. 
Numerology  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  don't  believe 
in  such  hocus-pocus.  The  'Karen'  I  took  from  the 
heroine  of  Martha  Ostenso's  'Dark  Dawn.'  Not  that 
the  character  supplied  me  with  an  ideal,  the  name  some- 
how struck  me  as  a  pleasing  one.  It  just  seemed  to 
belong  to  me.  I  never  knew  anyone  by  the  name  of 
Morley.  I  decided  it  would  fit  well  with  Karen  one  day 
when  I  was  reading  one  of  Christopher  Morley's  books. 
I  hope  he  will  forgive  the  piracy  of  his  famous  name." 

Had  family  finances  gone  well, 
Karen  probably  would  be  riding  on 
the  back  of  ambulances  as  an  in- 
terne now.  She  started  out  to  be 
a  doctor  although  the  acting  urge 
had  her  playing  in  amateur  theat- 
ricals from  childhood.    Reared  in 


She  says  she's  not  good  material  for  a  story  because  she  has  been  too 
rushed  trying  to  get  an  education  and  make  a  living  to  have  had  a 
love  life.    But  give  Karen  time! 


the  small  Iowan  town,  she  came  to  Hollywood  when 
she  was  thirteen  and  enrolled  in  the  Hollywood  High 
School,  training  ground  for  so  many  of  the  screen's 
younger  set. 

"About  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  join  the  dramatic 
club.  I  played  some  parts  on  the  stage  but  mostly  acted 
as  scene  shifter,  handling  'props'  and  trying  my  hand 
at  direction.  We  did  one-act  plays  of  all  sorts,  usually 
from  Shay's  Collection.  My  best  study  was  English, 
and  when  the  class  graduated  in  1927  I  delivered  the 
valedictory.  I  had  intended  going  to  Stanford.  I  was 
going  to  study  medicine.  Things  weren't  breaking  very 
well  financially,  however,  so  I  went  to  U.  C.  L.  A.  and 
continued  with  English  and  sciences. 

"By  this  time  the  acting  fever  was  in  my  veins  and 
after  a  year  and  a  half  I  quit.    I  joined  the  Pasadena 
Community  Playhouse  and  worked  back-stage  with  the 
lights,  operating  sound  effects  and  painting  scenery.  1 
rustled  up   'props'   by  conducting 
borrowing  campaigns  from  stores. 
The  first  role   I   played  was  the 
Javanese  heroine  in  'Lasmi.'  The 
matter  of  actually  getting  paid  for 
work  was  something  else  again,  so 
I  began  {Continued  on  page  118) 
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'Happy  New  Year!  And  here's  looking  at  you!"  says 
Karen  Morley,  putting  the  holly  in  Hollywood. 


WE'VE  been  conscientiously  trying  to  get 
Richard  Dix  married  for  years,  and  at  last 
he's  a  benedict.  The  fair  maiden  is  Wini- 
fred Coe  of  San  Francisco,  whom  he  met 
four  years  ago  in  correct  family  style  at  the  home  of  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brimmer. 
Although  the  Coes  and  Brimmers  have  known  each  other 
for  years,  the  romance  is  said  to  have  blossomed  sud- 
denly, a  mere  month  before  the  wedding. 

Dick's  real  name  is  Ernest  Carlton  Brimmer,  so  he 
tried  to  conceal  the  marriage  news  by  skipping  off  by 
plane  to  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  using  that  name  on  the 
license.  Incidentally  it  must  have  been  a  typographical 
error,  for  newspapers  reported  "Dix  gave  his  age  as  27 
and  his  bride's  at  23."  Dick  has  been  27  for  quite  a 
while. 

The  wedding  party  included  his  father,  E.  C.  Brim- 
mer ;  his  sister,  Josephine  Brimmer ;  his  sister-in-law  and 
niece ;  Mrs.  Winfield  Scott  Coe,  the  bride's  mother,  and 
J.  Walter  Ruben,  director.  They  were  married  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 


Mildred  Harris  Chaplin  McGovern  has  finally  received 
her  final  divorce  papers  from  Everett  Terrance  Mc- 
Govern— on  the  charsre  of  desertion. 


Dolores  Del  Rio  looks  peculiarly  lovely  on  the  set  in 
"The  Dove."  Having  survived  sorrow,  illness,  matri- 
mony for  the  second  time,  she  appears  a  chastened  and 
sweeter  Dolores. 

This,  her  first  talkie,  means  so  very  much  to  her.  She 
has  lacked  the  stage  experience  which  helps  so  greatly. 
She  is  anxious  and  nervous,  so  that  Leo  Carrillo  and 
Director  Herbert  Brenon  have  a  protective  air  towards 


CREEN 
NEWS 

Through  the  Hollywood  look- 
ing-glass— read  'em  and  peep! 


her.  There  isn't  a  sign  of  that  arrogance  that  was  creep- 
ing in  during  those  Edwin  Carewe  days  of  "Ramona." 

At  the  same  time,  Dolores'  mamma,  who  would  have 
feared  to  say  "Boo"  to  a  goose  in  those  days,  now  wears 
a  confident  smile,  speaks  English  delightfully,  and  is  an 
altogether  gay  person.  Perhaps  it  was  because  mother 
found  herself  needed  again  during  daughter's  tribula- 


tions. 


Leo  Carrillo,  by  the  way,  is  deep  in  his  autobiography, 
which  will  really  be  a  piquant  history  of  California,  since 


Who's  calling,  please?  Must  be  some  one  important, 
to  make  Marilyn  Miller  "slip  on  something"  over  her 
dancing  costume  and  leave  the  set  in  the  midst  of 
shooting  a  scene. 
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Leo's  forbears  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
were  grandees,  his  grandfather  being  the  first  governor 
of  the  State  under  U.  S.  occupation.  His  grandmother 
and  aunts  made  the  flag  for  Commodore  Stockton  to 
march  into  Los  Angeles  with. 

Hence  Leo  is  often  teased  for  being  the  sole  actor 
in  the  movies  who  is  completely  acceptable  in  Society, 
with  a  big  S.  Leo  says  the  only  reason  is  that  his  couple 
of  thousand  relations  have  stood  by  him.  He  also  ex- 
plains it  is  because  their  working  hours  don't  fit  that  so 
many  actors  fail  to  break 
into  society  —  they  work 
while  Society  plays. 

Leo,  by  the  way,  re- 
ceives $5,000  a  week  at 
R.K.O.  and  does  stage 
plays  between.  So  he  can 
afford  to  be  nice  when 
some  third  cousins  get  into 
financial  difficulties. 


Robert  Williams  is  mak- 
ing a  great  hit  in  films. 
Remember  him  as  the  non- 
chalant artist-murderer  in 
"Devotion'"?  He  has  that 
whimsical  quality  that 
Barrie  notes  as  charm,  so 
it  doesn't  matter  that  he 
really  isn't  a  bit  good- 
looking.  Both  in  "Re- 
bound" and  "Devotion" 
you  saw  him  as  the  lover 
who  did  not  win  out.  He 
has  dimples,  too,  which 
cover  a  multitude  of  beauty 
inexactitudes. 

One's  impression  is  of 
the  arch-gentleman  —  yet 
he  began  his  ca- 
reer on  a  show- 
boat,  where 
mamma  and  pa- 
pa were  enter- 
tainers. He  says 
he  had  vowed, 
cross  his  heart, 
never  to  let 
money  tempt 


Well,  well! 
That's  how 
E  v  a  1  y  n 
Knapp  feels 
now,  after 
winning  a 
plucky  figh  t 
back  to 
health  since 
her  recent 
injury. 


"The  Struggle" — but  there's  no  sign  of  it  here! 
This  is  Zita  Johann,  formerly  of  the  stage,  and 
Hal  Skelly  playing  a  scene  in  the  forthcoming 
super-super  by  D.  W.  Griffith. 


him  into  the  movies  from  his  beloved  New 
York  stage.  But  you  see  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  expose  himself  by  going  to  Los  Angeles  for 
the  stage  version  of  "Rebound."  He  owns  a  home 
in  Beverly  and  has  the  missus  out  and  everything 
now. 

You'll  see  him  next  in  "Gallagher,"  as  a  starv- 
ing newspaper  man,  although  they  may  change 
the  title  before  release. 


Evelyn  Brent  is  getting  a  mean  deal.  Her  star 
seemed  about  to  ascend  again  with  "The  Mad 
Parade,"  but  because  of  the  cutting 
or  something,  that  picture  didn't 
take.  It  was  such  a  mean  pic- 
ture to  work  in,  too,  crawling  through 
real  mud  and  rain  on  hands  and  knees 
for  hours,  for  instance,  and  getting 
beautifully  daubed  with  the  good 
earth. 

However,  Evelyn  has  a  nice  hus- 
band, Harry  Edwards,  a  pretty  home, 
and  a  pleasant  disposition,  so  she  will 
probably  weather  the  test. 

There's  a  little  escritoire  in  her 
boudoir  heaped  and  weighted  down 
with  knick-knacks  of  every  conceiv- 
able type.  I'd  hate  to  have  to  keep 
that  thine;  dusted ! 


Shady  business?  Kent  Taylor,  one  of 
the  newer  Hollywood  lads  appearing 
in  "The  Road  to  Reno,"  runs  an 
awning  emporium  with  his  father 
between  scenes.  Business  seems  to  be 
good,  judging  from  their  faces. 
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Anna  May  Wong  sprung 
a  delightful  Chinatown  party 
for  some  of  her  friends, 
where  we  met  Jimmy  Wong, 
her  young  brother,  college 
graduate  and  a  perfect  dear. 
While  Anna  went  to  perform 
in  her  stage  play,  "On  the 
Spot,"  Jimmy  took  us 
through  Chinatown — after  a 
Chinese  dinner  de  luxe.  Did 
you  know  Chinese  children 
attend  American  school  all 
day  and  Chinese  school  for 
three  hours  every  night? 
Anna's  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  among  the  students, 
and  the  most  courtly  young- 
sters imaginable. 

Ever  occurred  to  you  how 
difficult  it  is  going  to  be  for 
Anna  to  select  a  husband? 
Her  tastes  are  so  very  occi- 
dental, her  friends  of  roman- 
tic genre  all  Americans  or 
English.  It  would  be  so  hard 
for  her  to  marry  a  fellow 
countryman  in  the  Chinese 
parental  manner.  Yet  should 
she  wed  an  American,  no  one 
knows  better  than  Anna  how 

hard  it  would  be  for  any  children,  since  neither  nation 
claims  these  mixed  bloods.  There's  a  scenario  in  that 
situation. 


something  really  in  earnest. 

However,  just  before  she 
left  Hollywood  Lupe  assert- 
ed violently  that  she  would 
keep  free,  free,  free,  no  con- 
tracts either  matrimonial  or 
professional.  She  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful free-lances  in  the 
game. 

Oh,  yes,  she  told  us  she 
was  through  with  conceited 
young  men  forever,  after 
Gary.  Now  just  how  old  is 
Jack  Gilbert?  And  how  will 
she  like  being  Jack's  No.  4? 


What  the  young  girl  will  wear  for  New  Year's 
Eve.    Ruth  Hall  is  all  bound  up  in  her  cele- 
bration of  the  Dawn  of  1932. 


We  had  just  comfortably  decided  that  Lupe  Velez  was 
going  to  soothe  her  broken  heart  by  marrying  a  film 
executive,  when  off  she  goes  to  New  York  with  Jack 
Gilbert,  and  confidently  expected  to  join  that  gentleman 
in  Europe. 

Of  course  Lupe  addresses  everything  in  trousers  as 
darling,  dearest,  sweet  babe,  and  is  free  with  her  fiery 
kisses,  but  the  current  affairs  both  had  the  earmarks  of 


May  Robson  is  the  frisk- 
iest thing  in  Hollywood. 
Imagine  her  making  pictures, 
public  appearances  at  the  the- 
atre twice  a  day,  and  rehears- 
ing for  a  new  stage  play,  all 
in  one  week  !  Yea,  and  look- 
ing like  a  robust  dowager  de 
luxe  on  it. 

But  Lillian  Harmer, 
life-long   friend,  who 
with   her,    insists  that 
credit  is  hers. 

"Once  when  I  was 
watchful  she  went  all  through  a  play  in  odd  shoes,"  says 
Lillian.  "And  I  take  care  of  all  her  finances  and  in- 
vestments for  her." 

"Yes,  and  keeps  me  so  short  of  pocket  money  I 
haven't  even  a  nickel  for  a  newspaper,"  counters  May. 

A  delightful  pair  this.  Lillian  is  an  actress  too,  but  is 
content  to  let  May  do  all  the  shining. 


her 
ives 
the 


not 


Lots  of  excitement  amongst  the  English  actors.  C. 
Aubrey  Smith,  actor  from  London,  who  is  also  one 
of  England's  most  famous  cricketers,  has  started  a  Holly- 
wood Cricket  Club.    When  he  called  a  meeting  he 
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Jesse  L.  Lasky,  Jr.,  scion  of  the 
vice  president  and  production 
head  of  Paramount,  looks  as 
though  he  could  do  big  things 
on  the  screen  himself. 


Feeling  chilly?    Not  at  all — 
she's  just  showing   off  her 
twin  bracelets,  is  Claire  Luce. 
Jewels  by  Mauboussin. 


expected  about  ten  men  to  turn 
up,  but  the  crowd  numbered  80, 
including  Give  Brook,  Ronald 
Colman,  Anthony  Bushell,  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  H.  B.  Warner,  E.  A. 
Anson,  James  Gleason,  David  Tor- 
rence,  who  all  accepted  office  or 
positions  on  the  team. 

The  university  has  lent  them  a 
lovely  lawn  pitch  and  tea  is  served 
out  there  during  the  intermission. 
All  the  English  actresses  and  wives 
turn  up  in  style — and  the  students 
are  having  a  glorious  time,  since 
it  is  part  of  the  bargain  that  they 
be  allowed  to  attend,  and  even 
learn  to  play,  if  they  wish  to. 


Margaret  Livingston  confesses 
that  she  made  Paul  Whiteman 
shed  fifty  seven  pounds  of  too 
much  tummy,  and  go  sternly  on 
the  water  wagon  "forever,"  for 
six  months  prior  to  marrying  him. 
She  loved  him,  sure,  but  a  little 
reformation  was  in  order.  Hence 
Paul's  mama  aided  and  abetted 
prospective  daughter-in-law  right 
along. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mar- 
garet has  been  chiefly  associated 
with  improper  lady  roles  in  pic- 
tures, and  has  red  hair  and  a  ser- 
pentine figure,  she  had  lived  in  an 
Adamless  Eden  with  mama  and 
sister  prior  to  her  marriage  to 


Paul,  and  he  is  her  first  real  love.  She  is  in 
Hollywood  fulfilling  a  contract  made  with 
Columbia  before  the  wedding,  but  they  tele- 
phone between  Chicago  and  Hollywood  every 
evening.  She  tells  us  she  and  Paul  are  so, 
so  Happy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
Paul's  fourth  wife.  She  feels  that  the  former 
marriages  were  handicapped  by  Paul's  pen- 
chant for  hotel  life.  She  has  spent  $20,000 
of  his  money  on  a  lovely  apartment  for  him 
now,  along  bachelor  lines. 

Virginia  Valli,  Charlie  Farrell's  bride, 
jumped  right  into  a  stage  play  after  they  re- 
turned from  their  honeymoon.  It  wasn't  a 
good  play  and  only  ran  two  weeks,  but  we 
had  a  chance  to  see  Virginia  in  considerable 


"Skippy"  goes  calling.  Jackie  Cooper 
spends  an  afternoon  with  King  Vidor, 
the  director,  and  Eleanor  Boardman 
(Mrs.  Vidor).  "Auf  Vidor-sehen,  but 
not  good-bye,"  said  Jackie  later. 
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Arline  ("Good  Morning")  Judge  and  Wesley  Ruggles  spend  a  pleasant  hour  reading  some 
congratulatory  messages  from  their  friends  and  admirers  on  their  recent  marriage. 

Here's  ours,  folks! 


undress,  flaunting  Parisian  pretties,  and  doing  it  well. 

Virginia  has  usually  been  deserted  by  her  husbands 
or  lost  her  fond  mother  or  things  like  that  in  pictures, 
but  as  Mrs.  Charlie  Farrell  she  is  wearing  that  top-o'-the 
world  look  these  days.  They  are  living  at  Virginia's 
former  home  in  Beverly,  and  the  Anthony  Bushels  have 
rented  Charlie's  former  bachelor  domain  at  Toluca  Lake. 
They  have  two  cars,  a  grand  one 
and  a  Ford.  They  positively  fight 
for  the  Ford,  probably  because 
each  is  trying  to  be  gallantly  un- 
selfish these  days. 


of  you,  was  credited  with  being  the  author  of  the  novel. 
They  said,  "Why  change  the  title  of  Rupert  Hughes' 
fine  story,  'Shattered  Glass'?"  Why,  indeed!  We  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  change  the  title  of  "Shattered 
Glass" — we  even  suggest  that  they  make  a  film  of  it. 
But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  an  interesting  picture 
called  "24  Hours"  which  was  written  by  Bromfield? 


Oh,  Mr.  Bromfield!  Your  "24 
Hours"  was  reviewed  in  a  fan  mag- 
azine and  Rupert  Hughes,  instead 


Jim  Cagney,  that  old  villain,  now 
seeks  the  company  of  nice  young 
girls.  Loretta  Young,  for  instance. 
They  are  together  in  "Taxi." 

Madge  Evans'  yachting  jewelry — 
don't  you  luff  it?    Get  the  signal- 
flag  design  on  the  matching  neck- 
lace and  bracelet. 

He  has  had  film  offers  and  will  ac- 
cept as  soon  as  Broadway  can  spare 
him — Brian  Aherne. 


Clark  Gable  continues  his  upward 
soar — and  loves  it.  But  he  con- 
fides that  he  was  turned  down  by 
studio  after  studio  in  years  gone 
by  and  seemed  doomed  to  small 
stock  companies  on  the  stage  until 
a  little  mild  glory  on  Broadway, 
New  York,  helped  his  amoure 
propre.  But  it  was  when  they  sent 
for  him  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  for 
"The  Last  Mile,"  stage  version, 
that  the  good  things  in  his  horo- 
scope began  to  function.  Even 
after  that,  Universal,  Fox,  and 
First  National  all  turned  him  down. 
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Mustn't  they  be  sick  about  their  judgment  now!  But 
Pathe  gave  him  a  part  with  Constance  Bennett  in  "The 
Easiest  Way"  and  whoopee !  You  know  the  rest. 

Funny  that  this  young  Gable,  so  handsome,  winning, 
romantic,  should  have  twice  married  women  older  than 
himself.  The  first  was  Josephine  Dunn,  a  dramatic 
teacher  in  Los  Angeles,  who  probably  did  much  towards 
Clark's  artistic  education.  They  parted  friends,  grace- 
fully. Now  it's  a  widow  with  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
"irl.  The  boy  is  12,  and  he  and  Clark  have  struck  up  a 
firm  friendship — go  to  the  football  games  together  on 
week-ends  when  the  boy  is  home  from  military  school. 

Can  you  imagine  it  ?  Gable  once  took  a  business  course 
at  school  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  stenographer  or 
book-keeper. 

We  have  weaned  our  woman  director  away  from 
films  and  back  to  the  stage  for  a  brief  spell.  Laura 
Hope  Crews,  famous  New  York  actress,  came  out  to 
Hollywood  to  direct  Gloria  Swanson  in  "The  Tres- 
passer." After  that  she  went  to  Pathe  as  associate  pro- 
ducer, and  now  fills  that  position  at  United  Artists  for 
Samuel  Goldwyn.  But  she  is  taking  time  off  to  do  "The 
Silver  Cord"  on  the  stage,  just  as  a  kind  of  holiday. 

She  is  an  alarmingly 
clever  person,  not  only 
acts,  directs,  supervises, 
but  writes  as  well.  She 
was  co-author  of  "The 
Trespasser,"  for  in- 
stance. 

Laura  says  she  always 
makes  up  her  mind 
exactly  what  she  wants 
and  then  helps  Destiny 
to  give  it  to  her.  She 
wears  that  happy  suc- 
cessful look  so  perhaps 
it's  the  right  system. 


A  terrible  day  for  the 
Gleasons  when  the  in- 
vited Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Siam  failed  to 
turn  up  at  their  25th  an- 
niversary wedding  gar- 
den party,  after  accept- 
ing. It  seems  the  Prin- 
cess was  sick.  But  the 
Gleason  butler  stood 
rooted  to  the  portal  all 
day,  sternly  prepared  to 
greet  and  usher  in  the 
royalties.  Noth- 
ing would  move  him. 
Nor  would  he  permit 
tea  to  be  served  to  the 
rest  of  the  multiple 
guests  until  word  final- 
ly came  that  their  High- 
nesses would  not  be 
present. 

Which  reminds  us, 
her  highness  smoked  a 
fancy  brand  of  personal 
cigarettes,  which  she 
carried  around  in  a  very 
grand  case.  But  she 
never  once  offered  a  sol- 
itary person  a  sample. 
She  would  praise  their 
superiority  over  other 
brands,  puff  out  whiffs 


Rehearsing  a  love  scene.  "It's  time  for  me 
to  run,"  says  Frigid  Fred,  the  snow  man,  as 
Anita  Page  gives  him  a  melting  glance. 


of  enticing  perfume  and  generally  tor- 
ment the  senses — but  they  remained  ex- 
clusive to  herself. 


Louise  Fazenda  broke  a  rule  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  speak  at  the  Wo- 
men Bankers'  convention  banquet.  She 
was  terribly  scared  until  her  turn  finally 
came,  but  she  received  such  a  fond  greet- 
ing that  her  fears  departed  and  she  made 
a  corking  good  speech.  She  told  some 
stories  of  her  career,  notably  when  she 
had  to  have  a  trained  seal  follow  her 
lovingly  around  on  the  set,  and  the  seal 
declined  to  follow.  She  had  no  lure  for 
him  whatever. 

So  finally  some  bright  soul  thought  of 
smearing  her  body  all  over  with  fish. 
After  that  the  affection  of  that  seal  was 
most  disturbing:. 


George  Arliss,  that  famous  long-dis- 
tance commuter,  on  shipboard  making 
one  of  his  London-to-HoIlywood  runs. 


John  Medbury,  writer  and  travel-reel 
creator,  had  an  awkward  experience.  In- 
vitations were  sent  out  in  formal  style 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Med- 
bury requested  the  pleasure,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
meet  Miss  Marian  Stokes.  Now  as 
John's  parties  are  something  rather  spe- 
cial, telephone  acceptances  began  pour- 
ing in,  whereupon  John  snorted  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  any  party  and  it 
certainly  was  not  at  his  house.  Conster- 
nation !  Later  it  transpired  that  Marian 
lived  in  the  house  next  door  and  the 
press  agent  had  had  the  bright  idea  of 
using  John's  name.  Which,  of  course, 
was  hard  on  Marian,  stage  actress  from 
the  East,  and  srave  her  a  bad  send-off. 
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A  Brown  study. 
Mary  Elizabeth 
Brown,  aged  one 
year  and  five  min- 
utes, talks  it  over 
with  her  brothers, 
Donald  and  Joe 
E.,  Jr.  Papa  Joe 
E.  is  busy  making 
somebody  laugh. 


Here's  a  fantastic 
idea!  Dot  Jordan 
stirs  up  the  at- 
mosphere with 
her  favorite 
screen  stars.  Do 
you  recognize 
Novarro,  Shearer, 
Tibbett,  Crawford 
and  Haines  on 
this  fan  for  fans? 


It  seems  this  is  the  second  or  third  time  that  bit  of  im- 
pertinence has  been  put  over  on  the  Medburys.  So  now 
they  have  a  slot-lock  on  their  gate,  and  all  their  per- 
sonal friends  have  a  lead  coin  to  get  in  with.  No  coin, 
no  admittance. 


Elsie  Janis,  who  has  retired  from  the  stage  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  sensible  girl,  and  has  been  writing 
scenarios  and  dialogue  for  the  movies,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  autobiography.  She  did  it  with  a  nice  eye  to 
publicity,  up  in  an  airplane  hovering  over  her  home- 
town. 

Elsie,  as  you  know,  has  never  married,  but  she  says 
it  isn't  true  that  her  mother  dominated  her  and  shooed 
off  beaux.  We  asked  her  just  how  frank  she  had  been 
in  her  book,  and  she  admitted  she  only  got  a  little  reck- 
less in  the  last  chapter.  Elsie  is  gay,  witty,  and  although 
she  is  at  least  37,  she  looks  about  25.  Likewise  most  of 
her  close  friends  these  days  are 
men. 

There's  a  love  of  an  old  Colo- 
nial home  in  Tarrytown,  New 
York,  that  is  246  years  old,  which 
Elsie  Janis  owns,  but  somehow 
she  prefers  to  live  in  her  frisky 
Hollywood  one. 


Mary  Astor,  bride  of  the 
month,  is  working  out  at  R.K.O. 
She  is  a  sweet  and  pretty  dear 
and  no  one  would  guess  she  is 
so  short-sighted  that  she  has  to 
wear  glasses  all  the  time  off  the 
screen.  But  it's  surprising  how 
almost  becoming  the  horrid 
things  seem  on  her. 

Mary  did  not  wait  quite  ten 
months  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Kenneth  Hawks, 
in  an  airplane  crash,  before  mar- 
rying Dr.  Franklyn  Thorpe.  But 
oh,  dear,  so  many  nice  men  stood 
ready  to  comfort  the  widow  that 
it's  a  wonder  she  waited  that 
long.  They  slipped  off  to  Yuma 
by  plane  and  tried  to  keep  it  se- 
cret by  using  Mary's  real  name, 


Lucile  Langhanke,  but  it's  hard  to  put  anything  over  on 
reporters. 

The  reason  for  secrecy  was  probably  because  she  is 
involved  in  those  damage  suits  against  the  airplane  com- 
pany— and  the  damages  for  a  lost  husband  seem  less 
tragic  when  a  new  one  has  been  acquired. 

Raquel  Torres  has  her  family  in  Hollywood  all  excited 
over  the  rumors  of  her  engagement  to  William  B.  Leeds 
and  reported  rides  in  his  airplane.  They  both  deny 
everything,  but  then  of  course,  Leeds'  divorce  from  the 
Princess  Xenia  of  Russia  is  not  yet  final. 

Herbert  Brenon,  the  director,  now  working  on  "The 
Dove,"  is  so  alarmingly  painstaking  that  he  acts  out 
every  bit  of  action  for  the  players  during  rehearsals,  no 
matter  how  experienced  and  celebrated  the  dears  may 
be.  This  often  occasions  much  concealed  merriment,  as 
when,  for  instance,  he  shows  a 
Carrillo  or  a  Del  Rio  how  to  make 
love.    Oh,  really,  now,  Herbert ! 


That's  the  spirit!  The  holiday  spirit,  we 
mean,  as  exemplified  by  Kathryn  Craw- 
ford.   She  looks  right  at  home  among 
the  other  ornaments. 


Lawrence  Tibbett  is  the  envied 
of  the  envious.  Grand  opera, 
concert  tours,  radio  contracts, 
pictures  in  nice  variety  through- 
out the  year,  all  paying  him  huge 
money  and  smothering  him  in 
praise — it  is  enough  to  turn  a  fel- 
low's head. 

And  now,  with  Grace  Tibbett 
returning  from  Reno,  Lawrence 
joins  the  eligible  ranks. 

He  was  making  a  picture  on 
location  where  some  school  chil- 
dren take  their  agricultural  class- 
es. Imagine  the  excitement  of 
these  baby  fans !  One  small  girl 
wasn't  going  to  pass  up  a  chance 
like  that,  so  she  pushed  up  to 
him  and  beamed,  "My  sister 
wants  to  get  into  pictures,  Mr. 
Tibbett." 

She  had  to  repeat  it  three  times 
before  Lawrence  said  "Yes?" 
and  turned  away.  It  would  have 
been  nice  if  he  had  remembered 
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that  the  baby  was  only  ten  years  old  and  had  probably 
been  taught  the  American  creed  of  opportunism. 

Lew  Cody  is  making  a  frightful  threat — vows  he  will 
write  interviews  with  some  of  the  newspaper  people, 
with  trimmings.  Lew,  you  see,  gives  corn-beef-and-cab- 
bage  dinner  parties — and  you  know  how  seriously  one 
can  get  off  one's  guard  in  a  case  like  that.  You  see, 
Lew  will  be  an  editor  in  his  next  picture,  "X  Marks  the 
Spot." 

Lew  also  has  a  swimming  pool  adorned  with  a  sandy 
beach  all  around  it.  He  says  he  throws  Arbuckle  in  to 
make  the  waves ! 


Carmen  red  and  autumnal  browns  are  the  chic  colors 
in  filmland  this  year,  with  tweeds  a  strong  favorite. 


One  jolly  thing  about  Pola  Negri's  "A  Woman  Com- 
mands" is  that  it  called  for  three  thousand  extras  in 
the  mob  scenes.  A  lot  of  actors  ate  their  first  square 
meal  in  months  that  week. 

Pola's  new  leading  man  is  Reginald  Owen,  who  is  one 
of  those  quiet  decorous 
Englishmen  who  can  sit 
at  parties  without  talk- 
ing much,  and  general- 
ly gives  that  "strong 
and  silent"  effect.  He 
had  all  the  girls  guess- 


ing at  a  dinner  at  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Grant's  last  week. 


At  that  party  too,  was 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  and 
daughter  Mary.  Mrs. 
Carter  is  a  marvelous 
old  dear.  She  coached 
Norma  Talmadge  for 
"Du  Barry,"  and  later 
played  in  "The  Shang- 
hai Gesture"  on  the 
stage  in  Hollywood  to 
crowded  houses. 

She  has  one  naughty 


Here's  a  new  and 
charming  little 
girl,  Shirley 
Chambers.  Her 
face  is  pretty, 
too,  if  you'll  only 
look  at  it. 


illuminating  phrase  when  she  says,  "I'm  going  to  ask 
you  to  my  house,  dear,  directly  I  get  back  from  Seattle. 
I  mean  it,  you  know,  I'm  not  like  Hollywood." 

And,  of  course,  it's  true  that  Hollywood  is  apt  to 
scatter  vague  invitations  and  never  do  a  thing  about  it. 
But  we  always  forgive  them. 

Mary  is  quite  a  big  girl  now,  very  jolly  like  mamma, 
and  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Mrs.  Carter's 
present  spouse,  Mr.  Bayne.  Nice  family,  all  in  all ! 


In  spite  of  that 
$30,000  a  week,  we 
find  ourselves  saying 
"Poor  Constance  Ben- 
nett." Because  you 
see,  she  has  been 
flooded  with  begging 
letters,  sarcastic  let- 
ters, threatening  let- 
ters just  because  of 
that  huge  salary.  No 
wonder  she  fled  to 
Europe  for  a  respite. 
Hollywood  seems  con- 
fident that  she  will  ul- 
timately succeed  Glor- 
ia as  the  Marquise  de 
la  Falaise  de  la  Cou- 
dray. 


Miriam  Hopkins 
says  an  appearance  of 
boredom  in  public  is 
the  best  way  for  a  girl 
to  blight  her  popular- 
ity. So  that  makes  us 
wonder  about  Garbo ! 


Yola  D'Avril  is 
having  a  dreadful 
time  deciding  whether 
to  be  married  or  un- 
married to  Edward 
Warx,  the  composer. 
They  quarrel,  seek  di- 


Our  favorite  brand!  Tallulah  Bankhead  shows  a  famous  visitor,  Rudy  Vallee,  the  brand  with 
which  Irving  Pichel  marked  her  shoulder  during  the  filming  of  "The  Cheat."  Rudy,  by  the 
way,  when  asked  about  the  progress  of  his  marriage  with  Fay  Webb,  grinned  happily  and  started 

to  croon,  "Life  is  just  a  bowl  of  gravy." 
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"Snow,  snow,  not  that!"  cries  Frigid  Fred,  turn- 
ing pale  as  Anita  Page  gets  ready  to  ball  him  up. 


vorce  papers,  make  up,  cancel  the  plea,  quarrel 
again,  take  out  more  divorce  papers,  and  generally 
are  a  bonanza  for  the  lawyers.  At  this  writing 
they  are  preparing  to  unmarry  again. 


But  Maureen  has  been  a  very 
naughty  girl — too  many  speed 
tags,  and  some,  so  it  is  alleged, 
ignored.  Los  Angeles  County  is 
about  to  slap  her  wrist — expen- 
sively. Caught  without  an  opera- 
tor's license,  too. 


What  with  Reginald  Denny 
flaunting  his  new  Reginald,  Jr.,  so 
braggishly,  you  might  suppose  it 
was  frightfully  clever  to  have  an 
heir.  Of  course,  Vivian  Duncan 
Asther  would  arrive  home  from  Eu- 
rope with  her  baby  to  steal  the  Den- 
nys'  glory.  The  Breakfast  Club  has 
pretty  well  decided  to  have  a  baby's 
day  and  be  done  with  it  and  let  all 
the  new  fathers  crow  instead  of 
singing  "Ham  and  Eggs"  that 
morning,  including  Ben  Lyon. 

White  satin,  the  soft  clingy  kind, 
with  golden  shadows,  is  the  popu- 
lar material  for  evening  wear  in 
Hollywood.  It  looked  like  a  bridal 
parade  when  the  starry  ones  at- 
tended the  opening  of  a  grand  new 
theatre  this  week — Marilyn  Miller 
with  her  real  diamond  necklace  and 
ermine  wrap,  probably  looking  most 
like  the  bride.  Clark  Gable  made 
his  first  speech  over  the  microphone 
that  night  and  I  regret  to  state  he 
only  echoed  the  usual,  "It's  won- 
derful to  be  here.  Hello,  every- 
body.'' And  he  is  such  an  intelligent 
looking  man,  too ! 


W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  the  director  of  "Trader  Horn," 
has  written  a  book  about  the  filming  in  Africa.  It 
is  one  of  those  books  that  one  pops  on  a  shelf  and 
looks  well  in  the  light,  and  you  promise  yourself 
maybe  you'll  read  some  day. 


Ramon  Novarro  is  now  learning  German  and 
can  write  love  songs  in  that  language.  He  is  also 
putting  on  weight.  We  don't  mind  the  German, 
Ramon,  but  for  the  rest,  if  it  means  dieting,  we 
must  be  firm ! 


Now  what  will  the  story-writers  do?  When- 
ever they  wanted  a  fictitious  name  for  a  picture 
studio  they  have  been  using  "Patrician  Pictures, 
Inc."  Now  there  really  is  a  company  thus  titled. 
Its  first  picture  will  be  called  "Thirty  Days"  and 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  will  have  a  part  in  it,  so  she 
won't  have  to  go  back  to  Ireland  just  yet. 


Clara  Bow  and  Uni- 
versal did  not  get  to- 
gether on  "The  Impa- 
tient Virgin"  after  all. 
Instead  she  goes  to 
Sam  Rork,  for,  'tis 
said,  $150,000  for  one 
picture  —  (oh,  Connie 
has  a  rival  now!)  — 
and  is  to  begin  work  on 
Dec.  1st.  She  blew  into 
Hollywood  and  opened 
her  Beverly  Hills  home 
for  a  few  days,  showed 
us  her  hair  was  good 
and  red  again,  signed 
some  papers,  and  fled 
back  to  the  Nevada 
ranch,  where  we  hear, 
modern  plumbing  is  at 
last  being  installed. 
Clara  has  been  washing 
under  a  faucet  and  tak- 
ing her  baths  beneath 
an  outside  shower  up 
till  now. 


Because  Claire  May- 
nard,  Brooklyn  society 
girl,    looks    like  Joan 

Pete  the  Pup  examines  his 
make-up  critically  just 
before  playing  a  big  scene. 
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Crawford,  Winfield  Sheehan,  meeting  her  at  a  party, 
invited  her  to  Hollywood.  It  seems  her  screen  test  was 
great  and  she's  already  booked  for  five  roles. 

Gary  Cooper  has  gone  into  the  dude  ranch  business 
in  a  big  way.  You  can  now  stay  as  his  guest  at  so  much 
per  day,  play  with  the  cow-punchers,  feed  the  moo- 
cow,  ruminate  with  the  hogs,  give  the  horsey  a  lump  of 
sugar  and,  if  you're  good,  come  back  with  Gary's  very 
own  autograph,  if  you  time  your  visit  nicely  between 
pictures. 

Clark  Gable  says,  since  he  had  to  learn  to  ride  a 
horse  in  a  hurry  for  "The  Painted  Desert,"  his  pet  sport 
is  to  go  bear-hunting  with  Wally  Beery.  He  admits  he 
was  scared  stiff  when  he  saw  his  first  bear  and  nearly  fell 
off  his  horse,  but  he's  getting  braver  all  the  time.  Mrs. 
Gable  will  have  a  houseful  of  bear-skin  rugs  to  sprawl 
around  the  place  before  she  knows  it. 

Marguerite  Churchill,  who 
has  been  dedicated  largely  to 
trembling  maiden  roles  in 
films,  has  concluded  her  con- 
tract with  Fox  and  is  back  in 
\Tew  York.  If  they'll  let  her 
do  a  hussy  role  on  the  stage, 
she'll  return  to  screenland 
more  content. 


Howard,  Ann's  cultured  lawyer  beau  in  "Devotion." 


'Tis  said  Howard  Hughes  means  to  make  a  star  of  19- 
year-old  Ann  Dvorak.    She's  already  in  "Scarface"  and 

performances  rate  high.  And 
have  been  buried  as  a  dancing 
for  three  years,  with  an  occa- 
sional extra  bit  in  a  crowd !  She  is  an  August  baby, 
born  in  New  York,  daughter  of  Anna  Lehr,  stage  ac- 


"Sky  Devils"  and  her 
to  think  Ann's  talents 
instructor  at  M.G.M. 


Joan  Marsh 
puts  her  photo- 
graph on  her 
driver's  license, 
just  to  prove  to 
everybody  that 
she  isn't  Wal- 
lace Beery  or 
Bobby  Coogan. 


Ruth  Chatterton  finally  goes 
to  Warner  Bros,  at  a  salary  of 
$325,000  annually.  The  Marx 
Bros,  received  $200,000  and  a 
share  of  the  profits  for  "Mon- 
key Business."  Ann  Hard- 
ing's new  contract  spells  $1,- 
000,000  for  two  years.  Harold 
Lloyd  makes  around  a  million 


tress  of  former  days.  Ann  is 
also  a  brilliant  musician. 
At  the  moment  she  feels 
ike  Cinderella  than 
anyone. 


Hollywood  pawn  shops 
report  big  business  this 
year,  with  redemptions  at 
less  than  30%.  Grand  ciga- 
rette cases  and  lighters  are 
being  turned  in  by  the  score. 
Rings  and  bracelets  aver- 
age next  highest.  Tour- 
ists buy  'em  when  they're 
not  redeemed,  and  pay  more 
if  names  and  initials  are  en- 
graved thereon. 


A  hair-raising  experience  for  Joan  Blon- 
dell.   How  can  she  answer  the  telephone 
'way  down  beneath  the  waves? 


"No  mews  is 
good  mews," 
says  Polly  Wal- 
ters, as  Kitty 
calmly  poses 
for  her  picture. 
Her  lives  are  in 
Polly's  hands. 


on  every  picture  he  makes.  Connie  Bennett  gets  $350,- 
000  annually.  Chevalier,  Powell,  Garbo,  Shearer,  Will 
Rogers  are  in  that  class,  too.  What  do  you  mean,  de- 
pression? 


She's  through  at  M.G.M. 
sight  at  this  writing. 


Edwina  Booth,  the  "Trad- 
er Horn"  girl,  is  liable  to 
be   a   one-picture  maiden, 
and  no  other  offers  are  in 


A  court  order  allows  $1,600  a  month  for  Jackie 
Cooper's  education  and  support.  His  mama  is  the 
eight-year-old's  guardian.  Mrs.  Cooper  testified  she  di- 
vorced her  husband  in  1928.  The  lambkin  gets  $1,300 
a  week  for  40  weeks  a  year,  with  the  next  option  at 
$2,000,  rising  to  $2,500. 


Remember  Monroe  Owsley,  the  weak  younger  brother 
in  Ann  Harding's  "Holiday"?  Well,  the  studios  ap- 
peared to  have  typed  him  so  darned  completely  as  a 
weak  younger  brother  that  he  jolly  well  couldn't  stand 
it.    So  he's  renouncing  Hollywood,  along  with  Leslie 


Elissa  Landi's  mama  and  step-father,  Count  and 
Countess  Zenardi  Landi,  are  to  return  with  Elissa  from 
London  for  a  visit  in  Hollywood.  So  the  butlers  will 
have  another  chance  to  spread  themselves  for  the  haute 
monde. 


Rita  La  Roy,  aged  23,  married  Ben  Hershfield,  42.  the 
day  after  his  decree  from  (Continued  on  page  127) 
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Screenla: 


Their  "yirst  J\(ight"  Faces! 


All  photographs  by 
Don  English 


Hollywood  stars  put  on  their  best 
smiles    for    a    picture  premiere 


Miss  Metro  pays  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Paramount.  In 
other  words,  Norma  Shearer,  wife  of  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer's  eminent  Mr.  Thalberg,  appears  at 
the  first  night  of  a  Paramount  picture.  Norma 
is  being  presented  to  the  listeners-in  by  Free- 
man Lang,  radio  announcer. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Erwin.  Or  Miss  June  Collyer 
and  her  new  husband,  if  you  prefer.  Anyway,  they 
are  Hollywood's  latest  most  happily  married  couple. 


With  Phil.  Holmes  is  his  pal,  Russell  Gleason.  Now 
where  was  Mary  Brian?    Don't  forget  our  Editor'^ 
advice,  Phil — see  page  16. 
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Left,  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  vice-president  of  Paramount, 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lasky.   It  isn't  often 
Mr.  Lasky  Jets  himself  he  photographed .   But  this 
was  an  occasion. 


That    courtly    Russian,    Ivan    Lebedeff,  escorted 
pretty  blonde  Virginia  Cherrill.  Why  didn' t  he  send 
the  girl  some  orchids? 


Regis  Toomey  does  the  grinning  for  the  family. 
And  it's  a  good  grin.     Little  Mrs.  Toomey  is 
charming,  isn't  she? 


Remember  Jobyna  Ralston  in  pictures?  We've 
missed  the  Ralston  smile  and  curls,  so  we're 
glad  to  see  you  tonight,  Joby,  with  the  young 
man  who  took  you  away  from  the  screen.  Folks, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Arlen. 
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SCREENLAND 


Ey-Teb — a  grand  new  idea!  Mary  Lee  tells  you  all  about  it  in  her  department, 
below,  and  the  Aber  Twins,  vaudeville  stars,  illustrate  the  Ey-Teb  eyelashes  above. 


The  Truth  about  Cosmetics 


ONCE  in  a  while,  in  the 
beauty  world,  some 
genius  comes  along 
with  a  marvellous,  new 
idea  that  upsets  all  previous 
methods  and  gives  us  a  simple 
answer  to  a  heretofore  compli- 
cated problem.  And  this  month 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  a 
grand,  new  idea — that  is  so  sim- 
ple it  makes  us  wonder  why  we 
didn't  think  of  it  ourselves.  It's 
so  easy  when  you  know  how ! 

Like  Columbus  standing  an  egg  on  end.  Quite  obvious 
once  you  see  it. 

Some  new  findings  make  us  think  of  what  a  darky 
said  when  he  was  told  about  Columbus  discovering  Amer- 
ica. "Um-mn!"  he  drawled,  "I  don't  know  why — for 
you  says  Columbus  discovered  America.  Hits  so  big 
I  don't  see  how  he  coulda  missed  it!" 

All  of  which  brings  us  around  to  the  subject  of  those 
wonderful,  new,  artificial  eye-lashes  called  "Ey-Teb." 
They're  positively  ingenious,  being  simple  and  easy  to 
apply,  and  no  end  effective. 

They  do  the  most  delightful  things  to  the  expression 
of  your  eyes.   These  silky,  long  lash- 
es give  just  the  accent  and  emphasis 
that  lend  a  soulful  depth  and  a  vel- 
vety beauty  that  is — well,  devastat- 


Make  this  page  your  monthly  guide  to 
the  newest,  the  smartest,  the  best  in 
cosmetics.  Mary  Lee  will  tell  you  the 
results  of  her  research  in  the  fascinating 
field  of  powders  and  perfumes  and  soaps 
and  other  lovely  and  fragrant  things, 
and  advise  you  in  their  selection  and 
use.  A  real  service  feature  of  this 
magazine,  every  month! 


in  broad  daylight  without  sus- 
pecting they  didn't  grow  right 
where  you  see  them.  They  are 
put  on  so  cleverly  that  they  are 
really  just  extensions  of  your 
own  lashes. 

Heretofore  artificial  eye-lash- 
es have  been  a  little  fringe  of 


ing ! 

And  they  are  wicked,  base  deceiv- 
ers, for  you  can  stare  right  at  them 


hair  on  a  tiny  thread  of  fish- 
skin  which  was  glued  to  the 
eye-lid  close  to  the  lashes.  But 
with  "Ey-Teb"  each  single  hair 
is  glued  to  a  single  hair  of  your 
own  lashes.   And  they  cling  like  a  mother's  love.    If  you 
are  careful  with  them,  they  will  last  from  three  weeks  to 
a  month.    At  least,  mine  did.    And  an  artist  who  was 
painting  my  portrait  and  consequently  studying  my  face 
deliberately,  failed  to  detect  them  as  artificial. 

An  Ey-Teb  package  contains  an  envelope  of  lashes, 
a  bottle  of  mucilage,  a  bottle  of  remover  and  a  tiny 
little  receptacle  in  which  to  put  the  mucilage  while  you 
dip  one  end  of  each  hair  into  it.  The  trial  package  is  $1. 
And  if  you  have  short  unsatisfactory  eye-lashes  you  will 
waste  no  time  getting  them. 

They  have  taken  the  country  by  storm,  shows  that  we 
were  needing  them — and  just  waiting 
for  clever  Mrs.  Maxine  Burke  to  dis- 
R*i  cover  them  for  our  benefit.  And  what 

a  busy  lady  she  is  these  days !  With 

L stores  and  beauty  parlors  all  over  the 
pp  country  clamoring  to  have  Ey-Teb, 

^         ™  she  and  a  {Continued  on  page  120) 
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Write  to  the  Stars  As  Follows: 


John  Arledge,  one  of  Holly- 
wood's newer  lads,    is  being 
seen   these  days   in  "Heart- 
break." 


Paramount  Studios,  5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Richard  Arlen 
William  Austin 
George  Bancroft 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Eleanor  Boardman 
Give  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Claudette  Colbert 
Jackie  Coogan 
Robert  Coogan 
Gary  Cooper 
Frances  Dee 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Leon  Errol 
Stuart  Erwin 
Skeets  Gallagher 
Wynne  Gibson 
Harry  Green 
Mitzi  Green 


Phillips  Holmes 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Carole  Lombard 
Paul  Lukas 
Fredric  March 
Georges  Metaxa 
Rosita  Moreno 
Barry  Norton 
Warner  Oland 
Eugene  Pallette 
Gene  Raymond 
Charles  Rogers 
Jackie  Searl 
Peggy  Shannon 
Sylvia  Sidney 
Charles  Starrett 
Lilyan  Tashman 
Regis  Toomey 
Allen  Vincent 
Judith  Wood 


RKO-Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Robert  Armstrong      Alan  Hale 


Constance  Bennett 
Bill  Boyd 
James  Gleason 
Russell  Gleason 

Universal  Studios, 

Lew  Ayres 
Rex  Bell 
John  Boles 
John  Mack  Brown 
Mae  Clark 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Robert  Ellis 
Sidney  Fox 
Jean  Hersholt 

John 


Ann  Harding 
Eddie  Quillan 
Fred  Scott 
Helen  Twelvetrees 

Universal  City,  Cal. 

Rose  Hobart 
Dorothy  Janis 
Myrna  Kennedy 
Barbara  Kent 
Tom  Mix 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Phillips 
Slim  Summerville 
Genevieve  Tobin 
Wray 


United  Artists  Studios,  1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Don  Alvarado 
William  Boyd 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Ronald  Colman 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
William  Farnum 


Al  Jolson 
Evelyn  Laye 
Chester  Morris 
Pat  O'Brien 
Mary  Pickford 
Gilbert  Roland 
Gloria  Swanson 


Tiffany  Studios,  4516  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Gertrude  Astor  Lloyd  Hughes 

Mischa  Auer  Paul  Hurst 

Leo  Carrillo  Ralph  Ince 


Helene  Chadwick 
Helen  Chandler 
Dorothy  Christy 
June  Collyer 
Claudia  DelP 
Marion  Douglas 
George  Fawcett 
Carmelita  Geraghty 
Albert  Gran 

Bob 


Ralph  Graves 
Hale  Hamilton 
Wallace  MacDonald 
Ken  Maynard 
Blanche  Mehaffey 
Geneva  Mitchell 
Charlie  Murray 
Jason  Robards 
George  Sidney 
Steele 


Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

William  Collier,  Jr.    Bert  Lytell 


Richard  Cromwell 
Constance  Cummings 
Jack  Holt 
Buck  Jones 


Joan  Peers 
Dorothy  Revier 
Loretta  Sayers 
Barbara  Stanwyck 


Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


Charley  Chase 
Mickey  Daniels 
Oliver  Hardy 
Ed  Kennedy 
Alary  Kornman 


Harry  Langdon 
Stan  Laurel 
Our  Gang 
ZaSu  Pitts 
Thelma  Todd 


Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Monica 

Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Marjorie  Beebe  Eleanor  Hunt 

Ann  Christy  Patsy  O'Leary 

Andy  Clyde  Daphne  Pollard 

Bing  Crosby  Lincoln  Stedman 

Harry  Gribbon  Nick  Stuart 

Sono  Art-World  Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  1041  Las  Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Ruth  Roland  Edward  Everett 

Eddie  Dowling  Horton 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal. 


Astrid  Allwyn 
William  Bakewell 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Charles  Bickford 
Edwina  Booth 
Harry  Carey 
Jackie  Cooper 
Joan  Crawford 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 
Kent  Douglass 
Marie  Dressier 
Cliff  Edwards 
Madge  Evans 
Julia  Faye 
Lynn  Fontanne 
Clark  Gable 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 


Gavin  Gordon 
William  Haines 
Neil  Hamilton 
Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 
Dorothy  Jordan 
Buster  Keaton 
Barbara  Leonard 
Alfred  Lunt 
Joan  Marsh 
Adolphe  Menjou 
John  Miljan 
Ray  Milland 
Grace  Moore 
Polly  Moran 
Karen  Morley 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Ivor  Novello 
Edward  Nugent 


Send  Birthday 

Wishes  to 

These 

January  Stars: 

William  Haines 

January 

1st. 

Vilma  Banky 

January 

2nd. 

Marion  Davies 

January 

3rd. 

Ray  Milland 

January 

3rd. 

Loretta  Young 

January 

6th. 

Tom  Mix 

January 

6th. 

Monte  Blue 

January 

11th. 

Chester  Conklin 

January 

11th. 

Rosalie  Roy 

January 

11th. 

Kay  Francis 

January 

13th. 

Bebe  Daniels 

January 

14th. 

Barbara  Kent 

January 

16th. 

Nils  Asther 

January 

17th. 

Lillian  Bond 

January 

18th. 

Noah  Beery 

January 

29th. 

Lilyan     Tashman's  new 
brimmed  hat,  of  navy  blue 
felt,  flaunts  a  saucy  feather 
in  front. 


Anita  Page 
Marie  Prevost 
Esther  Ralston 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Norma  Shearer 
Gus  Shy 
Lewis  Stone 


Norma  Talmadge 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Ernest  Torrence 
Raquel  Torres 
Lester  Vail 
Lupe  Velez 
Roland  Young 


Radio  Pictures  Studios,  780  Gower 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Henry  Armetta 
Mary  Astor 
Evelyn  Brent 
Sue  Carol 
Joseph  Cawthorn 
Ricardo  Cortez 
Betty  Compson 
Lily  Damita 
Bebe  Daniels 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jobyna  Howland 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arline  Judge 
Arthur  Lake 
Ivan  Lebedeff 


Dorothy  Lee 
Eric  Linder 
Phillips  Lord 
Everett  Marshall 
Joel  McCrea 
Jack  Mulhall 
Pola  Negri 
Edna  Mae  Oliver 
Lawrence  Olivier 
Roberta  Robinson 
Lowell  Sherman 
Ned  Sparks 
Leni  Stengel 
Hugh  Trevor 
Bert  Wheeler 
Hope  Williams 
Robert  Woolsey 


Warner-First  National  Studios, 
Burbank,  California. 


Robert  Allen 
George  Arliss 
John  Barrymore 
Richard  Barthelmess 
Joan  Blondell 
Lillian  Bond 
Joe  E.  Brown 
James  Cagney 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Bebe  Daniels 
Irene  Delroy 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Gladys  Ford 
Kay  Francis 
James  Hall 
Walter  Huston 
Leon  Janney 
Evalyn  Knapp 
Fred  Kohler 
Laura  Lee 


Winnie  Lightner 
Lucien  Littlefield 
Lotti  Lodi 
Ben  Lyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 
Mae  Madison 
David  Manners 
Marian  Marsh 
Marilyn  Miller 
Ona  Munson 
Marian  Nixon 
Dorothy  Peterson 
Walter  Pideeon 
William  Powell 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Polly  Walters 
H.  B.  Warner 
Edward  Woods 
Loretta  Young 


Fox  Studios,  1401  North  Western  Ave- 
nue, Hollywood,  Cal. 

Frank  Albertson        Warner  Baxter 
Hardie  Albright         Joan  Bennett 
Luana  Alcaniz  Humphrey  Bogart 

Robert  Ames  El  Brendel 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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j^OOTS  and 
J^/OORAYS! 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

matic  actress,  and  will  surpass  Shearer,  if 
given  a  real  chance ;  this,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Norma  Shearer  is  one  of  my 
favorites.  A  wonderful  bit  of  acting  was 
done  by  Madge  Evans  in  "Son  of  India" 
with  Ramon  Novarro,  in  the  scene  where 
he  cut  her  arm — which  scene,  in  my  esti- 
mation, was  poignantly  done. 

Gladys  B.  Hughes, 
P.  O.  Box  121, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


"BEAUTIES   OF  HOLLYWOOD" 

I  disagree  with  most  of  your  selections 
for  the  "Beauties  of  Hollywood."  Here 
are  mine : 

Jeanette  MacDonald's  beautiful,  red-gold 
hair.  Ann  Harding  has  lots  of  hair,  and 
it  may  have  a  lovely  sheen,  but  it  isn't 
the  crowning  glory  that  Jeanette's  is  ! 

Frances  Dee's  strong  profile.  It  has  char- 
acter. 

Claudette  Colbert's  eyes.  Garbo's  are 
lovely  and  mysterious,  but  Claudette's  are 
exciting  and  beautiful! 

The  Colbert  figure — and  that  includes 
the  legs.  I  never  could  understand  why 
Marlene  Dietrich's  limbs  are  considered  so 
lovely.  Perhaps  we  think  unconsciously 
that  she  wouldn't  display  them  so  much 
if  they  weren't  perfect. 

Miriam  Hopkins'  smile.  It  is  so  naive— 
so  innocent — so  naughty  ! 

And  NO  dimples — please !  I  can't  bear 
them  ! 

Pearl  A.  Katzman, 

71-05  Polk  Ave., 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 


BACK  TO  NATURE! 

To  one  who  longs  for  travel  and  adven- 
ture, the  films  of  far  away  and  mysterious 
places  of  the  world  bring  untold  delight. 
My  sincerest  admiration  goes  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  and  the  others  who 
give  us  pictures  of  adventure  so  different 
from  the  gangster  and  murder  stories  we 
read  in  the  newspapers. 

I  am  glad  to  read  that  the  makers  of 
"Chang"  and  "Grass"  are  going  to  take 
scenes  for  "The  Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer" 
in  India.    I  am  eagerly  awaiting  that  treat. 

No  picture  made  last  year  was  so  funny 
and  yet  so  pathetic  as  "Rango,"  so  beauti- 
ful and  romantic  as  "Tabu,"  or  so  excit- 
ing and  thrilling  as  "Trader  Horn."  I 
don't  think  anything  is  wrong  with  the 
movies  as  long  as  they  offer  such  entertain- 
ment. 

Alice  MacFadden, 
615  Montgomery  St., 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


CAN'T  WE  HAVE  BOTH  KINDS? 

If  there  must  be  pictures  about  gang- 
sters, stick-up  men  and  slick  society  crooks, 
then  for  our  moral  health's  sake  let's  show 
them  up  in  their  true  light  as  cowards,  bull- 
ies, sneaks  and  thieves,  and  don't  make 
them  such  dangerously  attractive  and 
charming  gentlemen  as  Ronald  Colman  in 
"Raffles"  and  Edmund  Lowe  in  "Good  In- 
tentions." 

Noeline  Carrier, 
63  Estabrook  St., 

Athol,  Mass. 


A  BANKHEAD  BOOSTER 

Thanks  a  lot,  Screenland,  for  Tallulah 
Bankhead's  life  story.  It  is  as  intensely 
interesting  as  this  marvelous  actress  her- 
self. 

I  consider  Miss  Bankhead  the  most  fas- 
cinating woman  on  the  screen  today.  Her 
charm  cannot  be  analyzed  by  comparing 
her  to  Garbo,  Dietrich,  or  the  late  Jeanne 
Eagels.  She  is  distinctly  an  original  per- 
sonality— all  the  old  superlatives  fail  to 
do  her  justice. 

A  new  set  of  adjectives  will  have  to  be 
originated  for  Tallulah ! 

Edward  H.  Vogel, 
160  Sycamore  St., 
Rosindale,  Mass. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR! 

Strike  up  the  band  and  give  three  cheers ! 
Musical  pictures  are  coming  back !  Is 
everybody  happy?  Indeed  we  are — with 
the  prospect  of  hearing  John  Boles  and 
Marilyn  Miller  sing  again. 

I  know  Marilyn  is  now  making  a  pro- 
duction with  music,  but  what  about  John 
Boles?  We  all  know  John  is  a  splendid 
actor  after  seeing  "Seed,"  and  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  him  sing  again.  Won't 
the  producers  please  come  to  the  rescue? 

Elfreda  Mannes, 
935  Nebraska  Ave., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


GOOD  HERE! 

All  the  Garbos,  Bankheads,  Harlows  and 
Dietrichs  put  together  cannot  surpass  the 
acting  ability  of  the  one  and  only  Constance 
Bennett.  She  has  beauty,  charm  and  so- 
phistication that  make  her  the  most  ad- 
mired star  of  today.  She  is  my  favorite 
actress  and  always  will  be.  I  wouldn't  miss 
seeing  her  for  anything  in  the  world. 

Agnes  Marcia  Stieber, 

1216  Yout  Street, 

Racine,  Wis. 


REALISM  PAYS 

Although  the  talking  pictures  are  con- 
stantly patronized,  I  believe  that  to  bring 
people  to  the  theatres,  the  producers  have 
almost  outdone  themselves  in  some  of  the 
outstanding  pictures  recently  filmed.  Let 
me  offer  them  congratulations.  Above  all 
they  have  appealed  to  the  realistic,  the  hu- 
man viewpoint.  An  example  is  "An  Amer- 
ican Tragedy." 

Perhaps  the  producers  will  give  us  fewer 
pictures  like  "Confessions  of  a  Coed."  A 
member  of  the  great  group  of  co-eds,  I 
resented  that  picture's  example  of  a  typical 
situation.  The  hero  was  a  weakling  and 
the  man  who  should  have  been  the  hero 
was  a  cheat. 

Margaret  K.  Bertram, 
315  McKee  Hall, 
Geneva  College, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Casts  of  Current  Films 


*Reviewed  in  this  issue- 


Here's  an  ideal  sports  costume — particularly  for  golf.    Ruth  Hall's  skirt 
is  of  dark  green  wool  and  her  jacket  is  of  light  tan  suede.    A  brown  felt  hat 
and  brown  oxfords  complete  the  ensemble. 


"BLONDE  CRAZY."  Warner  Brothers.  Story  by 
Kubec  Glasmon  and  John  Bright.  Directed  by  Roy 
Del  Ruth.  The  cast:  Bert  Harris,  James  Cagney; 
Anne  Roberts,  Joan  Blondell;  Dapper  Dan,  Louis  Cal- 
hem;  Helen,  Noel  Francis;  Joe  Reynolds,  Ray  Mill- 
and;  Jim,  Edward  Nugent;  Rupert  Johnson,  Guy 
Kibbe;  Mrs.  Snyder,  Vera  Lewis;  Hank,  Ed  Deering; 
Lee,  Walter  Percival;  Four-Eyes,  Charles  Levinson; 
Bell  Hop,  Edward  Morgan;  Bell  Hop,  William  Bur- 
ress;  Mary,  Polly  Walters. 

"DEVOTION."  RKO-Palhe.  From  the  novel  "A 
Little  Flat  in  the  Temple"  by  Pamela  Wynne.  Screen 
story  by  Graham  John  and  Horace  Jackson.  Directed 
by  Robert  Milton.  The  cast:  Shirley,  Ann  Harding; 
Trent,  Leslie  Howard;  Harrington,  Robert  Williams; 
Mr.  Mortimer,  O.  P.  Heggie;  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Louise 
Closser  Hale;  Sergeant  Coggins,  Dudley  Digges;  Mrs. 
Coggins,  Allison  Skipworth;  Pansie,  Doris  Lloyd; 
Margaret,  Ruth  Weston;  Marjorie,  Joan  Carr;  Elsie, 
Joyce  Coad;  Derek,  Douglas  Scott;  Bridget,  Temple 
Pigott;  Gas  Inspector,  Forrester  Harvey;  Maid,  Mar- 
garet Daily;  Young  Man,  Pat  Somerset;  Mrs.  Trent, 
Olive  Tell;  Junior  Partner,  Claude  King;  Telegraph 
Boy,  Donald  Stewart;  Reporter,  Cyril  Delevante.* 

"EAST  OF  BORNEO."  Universal.  Story  and 
continuity  by  Dale  Van  Even.'.  Directed  by  George 
Melford.  The  cast:  Linda  Randolph,  Rose  Hobart; 
Dr.  Allan  Clark,  Charles  Bickford;  Prince  Hashin, 
Rajah  of  Marudu,  Georges  Renavent;  Niela,  Lupita 
Tovar;  Osman,  Noble  Johnson.* 

"EX-BAD  BOY."  Universal.  From  the  play, 
"The  Whole  Town's  Talking,"  by  Anita  Loos  and 
John  Emerson.  Screen  play  by  Dale  Van  Every. 
Directed  by  Vin  Moore.  The  cast:  Chester  Binney, 
Robert  Armstrong;  Ethel  Simmons,  Jean  Arthur; 
Roger  Sheilds,  Jason  Robards;  Henry  Simmons,  Spen- 
cer Charters;  Mrs.  Simmons,  Grayce  Hampton;  Leila 
Lardo,  Lola  Lane;  Swift,  George  Brent;  Sadie  Bloom, 
Mary  Doran. 

"FIVE  STAR  FINAL."  First  National.  From 
the  story  by  Louis  Weitzenkom.  Adapted  by  Robert 
Lord.  Directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy.  The  cast: 
Randall,  Edward  G.  Robinson;  Jenny  Townsend, 
Marian  Marsh;  Nancy  Voorhees  Townsend,  Frances 
Starr;  Michael  Townsend,  H.  B.  Warner;  Phillip 
Weeks,  Anthony  Bushell;  Hinchecliffe,  Oscar  Apfel; 
Kitty  Carmody,  Ona  Munson;  Miss  Taylor,  Alene 
MacMahon;  Isopod,  Boris  Karloff;  Ziggie  Feinsiein, 
George  E.  Stone;  Mrs.  Weeks,  Evelyn  Hall;  Mr. 
Weeks,  David  Torrence;  Miss  Edwards,  Gladys 
Lloyd;  Brannegan,  Robert  Elliott. 

"HEARTBREAK."  Fox.  From  the  story  by 
Llewellyn  Hughes.  Adapted  by  William  Consehnan. 
Directed  by  Alfred  Werker.  The  cast:  John  Merrick, 
Charles  Farrell;  Countess  Vilma  Walden,  Madge 
Evans:  Count  Carl  Walden,  Hardie  Albright;  Captain 
Wolke,  Paul  Cavanagh;  Jerry  Somers,  John  Arledge; 
Count  Walden,  Claude  King;  U.  S.  Ambassador ,  John 
St.  Polis;  Liaison  Officer,  Albert  Conti.* 

"HOMICIDE  SQUAD."  Universal.  From  a  story 
by  Henry  La  Cossitt.  Screen  play  by  John  Thomas 
Neville.  Directed  by  George  Melford.  The  cast: 
Louie,  Leo  Carrillo;  Captain  Buckley,  Noah  Beery; 
Millie,  Mary  Brian;  Joe,  Russell  Gleason;  Proctor, 
Pat  O'Malley;  Hugo,  J.  Carrol  Naish* 

"LEFTOVER  LADD2S."  Tiffany.  Based  on  an 
original  article  by  Ursula  Parrott.  Screen  story  by 
Robert  R.  Presnell.  Directed  by  Erie  C.  Kenton. 
The  cast:  Pat,  Claudia  Dell;  The  Duchess,  Marjorie 
Rambeau;  Ronny,  Walter  Byron;  Jerry,  Alan  Mow- 
bray; Amy,  Dorothy  Revier;  Vera,  Rita  LaRoy; 
Scoop,  Roscoe  Karns;  Churchill,  Selmer  Jackson; 
Benson,  Franklin  Farnum;  Buddy,  Buster  Phelps.* 

"LOCAL  BOY  MAKES  GOOD."  First  National. 
Based  on  a  play  by  J.  C.  and  Elliott  Nugent.  Di- 
rected by  Mervyn  LeRoy.  The  cast:  John  Miller, 
Joe  E.  Brown;  Julia  Winters,  Dorothv  Lee;  Marjorie 
Blake.  Ruth  Hall;  Spike  Hoyi,  Edward  Woods;  Doc, 
Wade  Boteler;  Colonel  Small,  William  Burress;  Wally 
Pierce,  Edward  Nugent;  Coach  Jackson,  John  Har- 
rington.* 

"MERELY  MARY  ANN."  Fox.  Adapted  from 
Israel  Zangwill's  story  by  Jules  Furthman.  Directed 
by  Henry  King.  The  cast:  Mary  Ann,  Janet  Gay- 
nor;  John  Lonsdale,  Charles  Farrell;  Mrs.  Leadbalter, 
Beryl  Mercer;  First  Drayman,  J.  M.  Kerrigan;  Vicar 
Smedge,  Arnold  Lucy;  Rosie  Leadbalter,  Lorna  Bal- 
four; Second  Drayman,  Tom  Whiteley;  Peter  Brooke, 
G.  P.  Huntley,  Jr. 

"MONKEY  BUSINESS."  Paramount.  From  the 
story  by  S.  J.  Perelman  and  Will  B.  Johnstone.  Di- 
rected by  Norman  McLeod.  The  cast:  Groucho, 
Groucho  Marx;  Harpo,  Harpo  Marx;  Chico,  Chico 
Marx;  Zeppo,  Zeppo  Marx;  Lucille,  Thelma  Todd; 
Gibson,  the  First  Mate,  Tom  Kennedv;  Mary  Helton, 
Ruth  Hall;  Joe  Helton,  Rocklifte  Fellows;  Captain 
Corcoran,  Ben  Taggart;  Second  Mate,  Otto  Fries; 
Manicurist,  Evelyn  Pierce;  Opera  Singer,  Maxine 
Castel;  Briggs,  Harry  Woods.* 


"NEW  ADVENTURES  OF  GET  RICH  QUICK 
WALLINGFORD."  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From 
"The  Wallingford  Stories"  by  George  Randolph 
Chester.  Directed  by  Sam  Wood.  The  cast:  Walling- 
ford. William  Haines;  Schnozde,  Jimmy  Durante; 
Blackie  Daw,  Ernest  Torrence;  Dorothy,  Leila  Hyams; 
McConigal,  Guy  Kibbee;  Charles  Harper,  Hale  Ham- 
ilton; Mr,  Tiittle.  Robert  McWade;  Mrs.  Layton, 
Clara  Blandick;  Mr.  Laylon,  Walter  Walker.* 

"PALMY  DAYS."  United  Artists.  Story  and  dia- 
logue by  Eddie  Cantor.  Morrie  Ryskind  and  David 
Freedman.  Directed  by  Edward  Sutherland.  The 
cast:  Eddie  Simpson,  Eddie  Cantor;  Miss  Martin, 
Charlotte  Greenwood;  A.  B.  Clark,  Spencer  Charters; 
Joan  Clark,  Barbara  Weeks;  Joe-the-Frog,  George 
Raft;  Yolanda.  Charles  B.  Middleton;  Steve,  Paul 
Page;  Plug  Moynihan,  Harry  Woods. 

"PENROD  AND  SAM."  First  National.  From 
the  story  by  Booth  Tarkington.    Screen  play  and 


The  picture  producing  companies, 
each  month  in  Screenland,  an- 
nounce new  pictures  and  stars  to 
be  seen  in  the  theatres  throughout 
the  country.  Watch  this  announce- 
ment. This  month  they  will  be 
found  on  the  following  pages: 
Fox  Films,  page  3;  Paramount, 
page  5;  Warner  Brothers,  page  7; 
United  Artists,  page  9;  Educational, 
page  129;  Metro -Goldwyn- Mayer, 
page  131. 


dialogue  by  Waldemar  Young.  Directed  by  William 
Beaudine.  The  cast:  Penrod.  Leon  Janney;  Sam, 
Junior  Coghlan;  Georgie,  Billy  Lord;  Rodney,  Nestor 
Aber;  Mrs.  Schofield,  Dorothy  Peterson;  Mr.  Scho- 
field.  Matt  Moore;  Mrs.  Bassett,  ZaSu  Pitts;  Mr. 
Basselt,  Johnny  Arthur;  Marjorie,  Margaret  Marquis; 
Mr.  Bills,  Charles  Sellon;  Mr.  Williams,  Wade  Bote- 
ler; Verman,  Robert  Dandridge;  Margaret  Schofield, 
Helen  Beaudine;  Delia,  Gertrude  Howard.* 

"RIDERS  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE."  For. 
From  the  novel  by  Zane  Grey.  Adapted  by  John  F. 
Goodrich.  Directed  by  Hamilton  MacFadden.  The 
cast:  Lassiler,  George  O'Brien;  Jane  Withersteen,  Mar- 
guerite Churchill;  Judge  Dyer,  Noah  Beery;  Bess. 
Yvonne  Pelletier;  Venters,  James  Todd;  Oldring, 
Stanley  Fields;  Judkins,  Lester  Dorr;  Tull.  Frank 
McGlynn.  Jr.;  Fay,  Shirley  Nails. 

"SHANGHAIED  LOVE."  Columbia.  From  a 
story  by  Norman  Springer.  Adapted  by  Roy  Chans- 
lor  and  Jack  Cunningham.  Directed  by  George  B. 
Seitz.  The  cast:  John,  Richard  Cromwell;  Angus 
Swope,  Noah  Been,';  Mary,  Sally  Blane;  Newman, 
Willard  Robertson;  The  Rat,  Sidney  Bracy;  Eric, 
Dick  Alexander;  Fitzgibbons,  Edwin  J.  Brady;  Deaken. 
Erville  Alderson;  Lynch,  Jack  Cheatham;  Snou-jlake. 
Fred  Toomes;  Knitting  Swede,  Lionel  Belmore. 

"SMART  WOMAN."  RKO-Palhe.  From  an 
original  stage  play  by  Myron  C.  Fagan.  Adapted  by 
Salisbury  Fields.  Directed  by  Gregory  La  Cava. 
The  cast:  Nancy,  Mary  Astor;  Don,  Robert  Ames: 
Bill.  Edward  Everett  Horton;  Peggy,  Noel  Francis: 
Sally,  Ruth  Weston;  Sir  Guy.  John  Halliday;  Mrs. 
Peterson,  Gladys  Gale;  Brooks,  Alfred  Cross;  Ellen. 
Pearl  Varvelle;  Mrs.  Windlrweaver,  Lillian  Harmer.* 

"SOB  SISTER."    Fox.    From  the  novel  by  Mil- 
dred Gilman.  Screen  plav  by  Edwin  Burke.  Directed 
by  Alfred  Santell.    The  cast:  Garry  Webster,  James 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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SCREENLAND 


Gene! 

Continued  from  page  66 


Roughing  it!  Gene  Raymond,  who  "Forded"  his  way  to  Hollywood, 
changed  his  mode  of  living  when  he  got  there.  Tennis  courts,  a  swimming 
pool,  and  a  big  rambling  house,  are  now  part  of  his  Hollywood  life. 


for  it  but  at  least  he's  getting  what  he 
wants — variety. 

Raymond  is  studying  French  and  Ger- 
man in  Hollywood  but  most  of  his  time  is 
spent  on  horseback.  He  is  taking  polo  les- 
sons from  "Snowy"  Baker  and  plays  with 
Will  Rogers,  Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  and  Di- 
rector John  Cromwell.  When  Gene  played 
in  "Young  Sinners"  in  Chicago,  he  ar- 
ranged his  entire  day  so  he  could  learn  to 
jump  hurdles  on  horse-back.  He  fenced 
from  nine  to  ten  in  the  morning,  had  break- 
fast and  went  immediately  to  the  riding 
academy.  He  practiced  every  day  all  day 
and  after  two-and-one-half  months  of  work 
entered  the  hurdling  contest  of  the  Chicago 
Annual  Horse  Show.  After  his  perform- 
ance at  the  theatre  on  the  night  of  his 
event,  he  dashed  to  the  horse  show,  ar- 
rived a  few  minutes  late,  but,  nevertheless, 
won  the  blue  ribbon  for  the  four-foot  jump. 
He's  proud  of  that  ribbon. 

One  summer  in  Florida,  Gene  studied 
aquaplaning  by  himself  until  he  could  ride 
standing  on  his  head.  Try  it  sometime  and 
then  you'll  know  what  Gene  accomplished. 
He  prefers  sailing  boats  to  power  yachts. 
And  now  he  plays  a  great  deal  of  tennis 
with  his  brother  on  his  own  courts  in 
Hollywood. 

Raymond  was  born  Raymond  Guion  in 
New  York  and  began  his  stage  career  at 
the  age  of  five,  when  he  appeared  in  sev- 
eral stock  productions.  None  of  his  rela- 
tives had  ever  been  on  the  stage  but  Gene 
and  his  brother  drifted  into  theatrical  work. 
He  attended  grade  school  in  New  York  and 
later  entered  the  Professional  Children's 
School.  From  time  to  time  managers  se- 
lected him  for  roles  in  productions  but  his 
first  real  success  was  in  "The  Potters"  in 
1924.  Raymond  created  the  role  of  the 
dumb  Swede  in  "The  Cradle  Snatchers"  in 
New  York  and  toured  the  United  States 
for  more  than  two  years  in  the  production. 

Raymond  looks  upon  the  part  of  Gene 
Gibson  in  the  play,  "Young  Sinners,"  as 
his  greatest  role.  It  was  in  that  play  that 
people  started  calling  him  "Gene."  So 
when  it  came  time  to  select  a  more  prac- 
tical name  for  his  motion  picture  debut,  he 
decided  that  Gene,  coupled  with  his  real 
first  name,  Raymond,  would  be  as  good  as 
any. 

When  Gene  was  a  youngster  working  in 
"Why  Not?"  with  Margaret  Churchill,  he 
became  so  enthusiastic  about  radios  that  he 
wanted  to  become  an  electrical  engineer 
immediately.  He  attempted  to  make  a 
small  radio  in  a  box  two  inches  across  and 
four  inches  high.  Margaret  Churchill  was 
the  only  one  in  the  theatre  who  had  con- 
fidence in  his  venture.  The  two  kids  used 
to  sit  for  hours  turning  dials,  holding  ear 
'phones  up  to  their  heads  and  trying  to 
hear  music.  Finally,  Raymond  heard  loud 
music  one  afternoon  and  almost  broke  up 
the  show  with  his  shouts,  "I've  got  it ! 
I've  got  it !" 

Gene  says  he  never  laughed  so  much  in 
his  life  as  he  did  when  he  worked  in  "The 
Cradle  Snatchers."  Every  night  during 
its  three  months'  run,  Edna  Mae  Oliver, 
who  was  his  pal  in  the  production,  made  it 
a  point  to  force  Raymond  to  laugh  during 
his  long,  passionate  speeches  to  her.  She 
would  give  him  funny  looks,  wave  her 
handkerchief,  cross  her  legs  or  kick  him. 
Edna  once  became  so  hilarious  during  one 
of  the  comedy  embraces  that  they  both  fell 
flat  on  the  floor — Gene  on  top  of  Edna ! 

Both  had  to  separate  to  opposite  sides 
of  the  stage  until  they  and  the  audience 
stopped  laughing.  One  night  Gene  talked 
to  the  stage  manager  until  the  man  was 
on  the  wrong  side  when  he  heard  his  cue 


for  the  sound  of  an  automobile  horn,  which 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  three  college 
boys.  The  stage  manager  dashed  around 
but  realized  that  he  could  never  make  the 
horn  and  so  stopped  and  yelled,  "Honk! 
Honk!"  out  to  the  audience.  It  broke  up 
the  entire  cast  on  stage  and  audience  for 
five  minutes. 

Gene  hopes,  of  course,  that  he  will  be  a 
success  in  motion  pictures,  but  he  is  in 
Hollywood  primarily  to  satisfy  his  love  for 
variety.  He  is  not  much  interested  in 
clothes.  He  dresses  nicely  only  because  he 
thinks  it's  good  business.  He  wears  light 
suits  most  of  the  time.  He  is  not  precisely 
handsome  but  has  an  excellent  body  and 
spends  time  keeping  it  in  condition.  He 
talks  rapidly  and  impulsively.  He  smokes 
cigarettes.  He  dislikes  jewelry  on  men.  He 
once  appeared  in  the  stage  production  of 


"Mirrors"  with  Sylvia  Sidney,  with  whom 
he  is  working  in  his  first  Hollywood-made 
motion  picture.  He  has  beautiful  teeth. 
He  doesn't  like  taking  "still"  pictures. 
He  makes  friends  very  easily. 

Gene  likes  three  and  four  week  re- 
hearsals of  stage  productions  and  cannot 
accustom  himself  to  the  quick  methods  of 
making  motion  pictures.  He  objects  to 
not  having  enough  time  to  work  out  "busi- 
ness" for  every  scene  so  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  surroundings  of  the  set. 

Raymond's  brother  resembles  him  a  great 
deal.  But  the  youngster  will  not  follow  in 
his  brother's  footsteps  because  he  is  me- 
chanically minded  and  is  not  much  inter- 
ested in  acting. 

With  your  individuality.  Gene,  you'll 
either  be  a  great  success  or  a  "flop."  All 
present  indications  point  toward  success. 
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delay  while  a  mechanic  was  rushed  from 
the  studio. 

Jackie,  unaware  of  the  trouble,  was  still 
at'the  edge  of  the  platform,  enyying  a  grip 
who  didn't  have  to  keep  his  hair  dry.  The 
director  gave  someone  the  high  sign  and 
the  unsuspecting  cornerstone  of  the  Coogan 
fortune  was  abruptly  catapulted  into  the 
lagoon  with  appropriate  sound  effects — 
one  gasp  and  two  "glugs." 

It  was  only  a  moment  before  the  lanky 
Durkin  shared  the  pleasant  fate  of  his 
companion.  Then  and  not  until  then  did 
the  job  of  grip  or  juicer  cease  to  hold 
more  allure  than  that  of  movie  star.  The 
idols  of  juvenile  America  behaved  like 
lunatics — or  possibly  as  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huck  Finn  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances. They  dove,  gurgled,  splashed  and 
Hopped.    They  demonstrated  the  technique 


Two  Bad  Boys! 

Continued  from  page  31 

of  chivalry.  It  was  protected  scrupulously 
and  presented  to  the  script  girl  unscathed 
when  she  climbed  out  dripping  and  sup- 
planted her  moist  wardrobe  with  some 
twice-too-big  overalls  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  carpenters. 

The  camera  mechanic  incurred  the  un- 
dying resentment  of  the  two  young  stars 
by  being  prompt  and  altogether  too  effi- 
cient. He  had  the  trouble  ironed  out  in 
a  jiffy.  (People  like  that  should  get  tooth- 
brush bristles  caught  in  their  windpipes.) 

"Well,  you've  had  your  swim,  boys,"  the 
director  suggested  apprehensively,  dread- 
ing his  duty. 

"Do  we  have  to  come  out,  now,  Mr. 
Cromwell?"  mimicked  the  undersized  mil- 
lionaire. (Both  boys  like  to  taunt  Mr. 
Taurog  by  reminding  him  of  his  prede- 
cessor, the  director  of  "Tom  Sawyer.") 


Look  out,  everybody!  When  Jackie  Coogan  and  Junior  Durkin  get  their 
busy  heads  together,  trouble' s  brewing  for  somebody — usually  somebody 
whose  dignity  needs  a  little  deflating.    These  boys  know  how  to  do  it! 


of  all  known  varieties  of  fish,  including 
"pickled"  herring. 

In  their  untrammeled  ecstasy,  they  fiend- 
ishly upset  a  canoe  and  then  cheerfully 
asked  its  ex-occupant  if  he  could  swim. 
Fortunately  the  youngster  possessed  that 
ability  and  will  be  able  to  tell  his  grand- 
children about  the  time  he  was  overturned 
by  the  reincarnation  of  Twain's  heroes. 

Eager  to  share  further  the  delights  of  the 
cool  lake,  Tom  Coogan  and  Huck  Durkin 
climbed  back  on  the  platform,  intent  on 
doing  the  script  girl  a  favor — as  they  saw 
it.  She  screamed  for  mercy  as  they  grasped 
her  by  legs  and  arms  and  carried  her  to 
the  water's  edge,  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany applauding  perversely. 

Nesta  employed  every  threat  and  ca- 
jolery. Then,  as  they  held  her  over  the 
lake  and  dipped  her  nether  portions  in,  she 
uttered  a  last  panicky  petition — which 
proved  fatal.  "Please  don't,"  she  entreated, 
" — »«v  ribbon  will  get  ivct!" 

SPLASH ! 

But  some  modern  Raleigh  had  rescued 
the  little  blue  hair-ribbon  in  a  droll  burst 


"Of  course  you  don't,  Jackie  Cooper." 
(Nor  is  Mr.  Taurog,  who  directed  "Skip- 
py,"  reluctant  to  remind  young  Coogan 
that  there  are  other  kid  actors.)  "Stay 
right  where  you  are  and  I'll  have  the  script 
rewritten  so  you  can  be  in  the  water  dur- 
ing the  whole  picture." 

"Gee,  that's  swell — how  will  you  manage 
that?" 

"We'll  have  you  drown  in  the  first  reel." 
The  company  roared  its  approval. 

Jackie  was  completely  floored — or  as 
completely  floored  as  it's  possible  to  be 
while  treading  water.  The  jibes  hurt  a 
little  bit.  Even  millionaires  aren't  alto- 
gether impervious  to  ridicule.  He  racked 
his  brains  for  a  come-back. 

"Get  the  cameras  ready — you  can  take 
that  scene  now,"  he  challenged,  holding  his 
arm  up  to  mark  the  spot. 

"Fool  us  and  don't  come  up,  Jackie,"  a 
meanie  suggested. 

"I  might  as  well — I  don't  seem  to  be 
so  important  around  here — goodbye  !" 

"Farewell,  old  pal,"  the  director  clowned, 
feigning  sorrow. 


"If  I  go  down,  it'll  be  the  end,"  Jackie 
warned  half  seriously,  hoping  someone 
would  be  taken  in  by  his  threat. 

"No,  it  won't,  Jackie,"  Mr.  Taurog 
mockingly  consoled,  "—you'll  probably 
come  up  at  M.  G.  M." 

"Here  I  go,"  the  Kid  heroicked,  trying 
to  ignore  the  insinuation.  "Do  you  think 
I'll  Ret  on  the  front  page?" 

"Yeah,"  the  director  flashed  back,  " — if 
something  happens  to  Robert." 

That  was  too  much.  You  simply  can't 
do  anything  serious  like  committing  suicide 
— with  forty  people  laughing  at  you.  It 
would  be  sacrilegious.  Jackie  capitulated, 
and  pulling  himself  out  of  the  water,  took 
a  less  vulnerable  position,  siding  with  the 
director  against  his  partner  in  crime. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Durkin — holding  up  production  this  way," 
Jackie  pronounced  gravely  without  crack- 
ing a  smile.  ( The  boy  is  an  actor — there's 
no  doubt  of  it.) 

"I'll  give  you  just  two  minutes  to  get 
out !"  Mr.  Taurog  ultimatumed  to  Junior. 

"Thanks — I'll  take  the  two  between  fifty- 
one  and  fifty-three,"  the  modern  Huck  de- 
fied. 

"Then  you've  had  your  last  swim  on 
this  picture." 

"In  that  case,  I'd  better  make  it  a  good 
one  while  I'm  about  it,"  Junior  reparteed 
antagonizingly.  But  the  director's  silent 
black  gaze  wilted  his  bravado.  He  emerged 
sheepishly  from  the  water  and  approached 
with  caution. 

"It's  swell  of  you  to  let  us  play,  Mr. 
Taurog — I  wouldn't  take  advantage  of  you 
for  the  world."  He  hesitated  to  note  the 
effect  of  this  speech.  The  black  gaze  was 
unperturbed.  "I'm  going  to  show  my  ap- 
preciation, too,"  Junior  vouchsafed.  "I 
wouldn't  do  this  for  anybody  but  a  pal — " 
And  he  abruptly  jumped  in  the  lake  again  ! 

"Come  on.  Junior — be  a  good  sport," 
Jackie  ingratiated,  with  a  side  glance  at 
the  director.  "Hasn't  Mr.  Taurog  been 
nice  to  us?   Don't  be  pig-headed." 

Jackie's  attention  was  precipitately  trans- 
ferred to  his  own  indiscretions  when  a 
Mr.  Jack  Coogan,  Senior,  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  a  foreboding  glint  in  his  eye. 

"I  hear  you're  quite  a  pusher,  son,"  he 
remarked  blandly.  "You  make  a  business 
of  going  around  pushing  script  girls  in 
the  water,  do  you  not  ?" 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  save  for 
the  swish  of  the  wind  going  out  of  Jackie's 
sails.  Then — "Why,  no,  Dad — we  didn't 
do  any  such  a  thing — that  is,  the  first  time 
we  didn't." 

"Never  mind  the  Lindbergh  stuff.  I'm 
talking  about  you — not  "We.'  Nesta  said 
you  pushed  her  in  the  water — " 

"She's  all  wet,  Dad — " 

"Granted.  That's  why  I  asked  her  how 
it  happened." 

"I  mean  she  just  didn't  get  things 
straight,"  Jackie  alibied  frantically.  "Wo- 
men don't  always  see  even-thing  that  goes 
on.  They  hardly  know  what's  happening 
when  they  get  hysterical."  He  wiped  the 
moisture  from  his  brow.  It  might  have 
been  the  heat — partly. 

"An  excellent  psychological  hypothesis, 
Jackie — but  it  doesn't  hold  water,"  Mr. 
Coogan  bantered.  "You  can't  fool  a  woman 
— very  much.  I've  never  been  able  to  put 
anything  over  on  your  mother — that  is, 
more  than  once  or  twice,"  he  qualified  jest- 
ingly. 

Jackie  brightened.  "I  ll  have  to  men- 
tion those  times  to  her.  Are  we  pals?"  he 
added  roguishly. 

Mr.  Coogan  dropped  his  facetious  mien. 
"Did  you  push  Nesta  in?" 
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"Why — we  held  her  over  the  water  and 
— and  she  sort  of  dropped.  Honest,  Dad — 
I  didn't  push  her." 

"So  that's  the  kind  of  son  I  have,  is  it? 
A  big,  sixteen-year-old  baby  who  pushes 
girls  in  the  water — pardon  me — I  mean 
drops  them  in.  And  upsets  canoes  as  a 
sideline,  to  say  nothing  about  his  specialty 
of  annoying  directors.  Boy,  you're  going 
to  have  plenty  to  mention  to  your  mother 
when  I  get  through  with  you  tonight — 
PLEN-ty !  Now  snap  yourself  into  that 
scene.  There'll  be  no  more  fun  for  you 
today,  believe  me !" 

There  were  sanctioning  murmurs  from 
some  of  the  spectators  of  this  castigatory 
prologue — including  the  fellow  with  the 
Frigidaire  pocket — and  a  girl  who  had  had 
a  new  pair  of  silk  stockings  accidentally 
ruined  by  the  boisterous  plutocrat.  They 
emphatically  felt  that  a  young  movie  star 
should  be  disciplined  for  infractions  the 
same  as  any  other  child. 

But  some  expressed  adverse  convictions. 
"The  old  man  shouldn't  have  any  kick 
coming,  no  matter  what  Jackie  does,"  an 
opinionated  grip  argued.  "Isn't  the  kid  his 
bread  and  butter?  He  oughta  show  a 
little  appreciation  by  letting  Jackie  do  as 
he  pleases  and  not  interfering  with  his  fun. 

A  juicer  who  looked  as  though  he  might 
have  a  family  of  his  own  took  up  the 
banner  for  parenthood.  "Do  you  think 
that  youngster  could  have  got  where  he 
has  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  Dad?"  he 
challenged.  "And  if  his  parents  hadn't 
kept  him  toeing  the  line  all  the  time?" 

Various  other  members  of  the  company 
joined  in  the  controversy.  Should  a  six- 
teen-year-old millionaire  be  spanked?  Or 
should  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  have 
unrestricted  freedom  as  to  his  pleasures, 
regardless  of  age? 

The  make-up  men  sided  with  the  grip 
who  thought  Jackie  had  earned  the  right 
to  follow  his  own  dictates  without  parental 


intervention.  Then  an  assistant  camera- 
man put  in,  "Anybody  who  can  raise  a  kid 
in  pictures  and  keep  him  natural  deserves 
a  Congressional  medal.  Movie  kids  usually 
get  so  spoiled  and  precocious  they're  nau- 
seating. But  not  Coogan.  He's  just  as 
wholesome  and  fun-loving  as  any  normal 
boy  his  age — I  tell  you  it's  all  in  the  way 
they're  brought  up." 

"You  can't  expect  a  kid  to  be  normal  if 
he's  a  celebrity,"  a  skeptical  bystander 
observed.  "I  don't  care  how  sensible  his 
parents  are — luxury  and  a  lot  of  slobber- 
ing-over  like  a  picture  child  always  gets 
are  bound  to  turn  his  head.  You  can't 
blame  the  kids." 

"Jackie's  not  that  way,"  the  assistant 
cameraman  defended.  "His  parents  have 
managed  to  offset  those  influences  some 
way  or  other — and  I've  got  a  good  hunch 
they  did  it  with  a  hickory  stick.  Anyway, 
the  kid  is  'regular.'  If  you  don't  think  so, 
you  should  have  seen  him  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

"We  were  on  location  in  Rio  Vista. 
Jackie  and  Junior  didn't  complain  about 
working  on  the  holiday  at  all — did  their 
stuff  like  troupers — and  it  was  hot  as 
Hades.  But  in  the  evening,  they  behaved 
exactly  as  you'd  expect  any  red-blooded 
boys  to." 

He  told  how  the  youngsters,  instead  of 
choosing  some  fitting  amusement  for  "pam- 
pered darlings"  of  Hollywood,  simply 
bought  two  bags  of  torpedoes  and  pro- 
ceeded to  see  which  one  could  make  the 
most  noise. 

The  two  directors  ventured  forth  from 
their  stuffy  hotel  at  what  proved  to  be  a 
most  inopportune  moment,  and  their  in- 
tended leisurely  stroll  developed  into  much 
more  vigorous  exercise.  The  boys  chased 
them  the  full  length  of  the  main  street, 
pegging  torpedoes  at  their  flying  feet,  to 
the  ribald  amusement  of  the  town's  popu- 
lation which  lined  the  curbs  for  the  un- 


scheduled Olympic  event. 

The  distinguished  movie  nabobs,  puffing 
furiously,  and  having  lost  the  last  vestige 
of  dignity,  finally  found  shelter  from  the 
bombardment  in  a  small  spot  covered  with 
soft  earth.  The  boys  couldn't  see  the 
condition  of  the  ground  and  were  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  their  barrage  of  mis- 
siles suddenly  refused  to  explode.  They 
tried  out  all  the  best  major  league  pitching 
technique — to  no  avail.  Whole  volleys  of 
the  toy  grenades  fell  harmlessly  at  the 
feet  of  the  enemy.  The  nonplussed  war- 
riors exhausted  their  munitions  supply  and 
were  about  to  return  to  the  store  to  de- 
mand their  money  back — when  the  directors 
gathered  up  all  the  unexploded  weapons 
and  forced  the  allies  to  a  most  inglorious 
and  speedy  retreat. 

But  the  strategy  department  was  work- 
ing overtime,  and  the  whole  army — both 
members — made  a  bee  line  for  the  nearest 
filling  station.  They  planted  themselves 
by  the  gasoline  pumps  and  couldn't  be  en- 
ticed an  inch  outside  that  admittedly  "neu- 
tral" territory  until  an  armistice  had  been 
signed  at  their  own  terms. 

The  seminar  in  child  training  was  broken 
up  only  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  Para- 
mount picture  entitled  "Huckleberry  Finn." 
At  last  the  cameras  were  placed  at  the 
right  angle,  the  sound  apparatus  was 
cleared_  of  extraneous  noise,  the  reflectors 
were  tilted  on  the  subjects,  the  raft  was 
started  moving  at  the  proper  speed,  autos 
in  the  vicinity  were  halted,  the  wave  ma- 
chine chomped  up  the  water,  the  fire  on 
the  raft  was  lit  once  more,  the  director 
called  for  action — and  the  show  went  on. 

Hollywood  is  the  last  place  I  ever  ex- 
pected to  find  authentic  counterparts  of 
those  immortals,  Tom  Suwyer  and  Huckle- 
berry Finn.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
Coogan  and  Durkin  could  have  furnished 
Mark  Twain  material  aplenty  for  a  whole 
"raft"  of  Sawyer-Finn  epics. 


The  Girl  Who  Refused  To  go  Into  Pictures 
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persuasion,  to  make  the  star  "see  the 
light."  She  usually  manages  to  overcome 
severe  cases  of  stubbornness,  and  in  the 
long  run  she  is  thanked  profusely  for  her 
suggestions. 

She  must  be  able  to  read  character  and 
analyze  features.  The  hair  is  then  ar- 
ranged to  match  the  personality.  She  must 
know  how  to  soften  or  accentuate  certain 
features  of  the  face  to  suit  character  or 
camera  requirements.  She  can  change  the 
very  contour  of  the  face  or  neck  merely  by 
the  simple  twist  of  a  lock  of  hair. 

And  in  that  simple  twist  lies  the  secret 
of  her  art  and  the  source  of  the  enjoy- 
ment she  gets  out  of  it. 

She  finds  her  work  a  great  thing  for 
the  training  of  her  own  character.  With 
her,  patience  is  not  only  a  virtue  but  also 
a  necessity. 

Besides  being  ever  sweet  and  even  tem- 
pered with  people  who  are  finicky  about 
their  hair,  Faye  sometimes  finds  jobs  that 
would  try  the  well-known  patience  of  Job. 

For  instance,  in  "The  Bargain,"  Evalyn 
Knapp  wore  an  eighteenth  century  pow- 
dered wig  in  a  costume  ball  sequence.  She 
had  love  scenes  with  John  Darrow — and 
you  can  just  imagine  what  a  love  scene 
can  do  to  a  delicately  curled  wig.  After 
every  take,  Faye  would  have  to  go  over 
the  same  work,  over  and  over  again.  Then, 
during  two  days  of  shooting  a  rather  stiff 
wind  was  blowing  outside  the  sound  stage. 
"Whenever  Evalyn  Knapp  would  go  out, 


Part  of  the  credit  for  Bebe 
Daniels'  charm  in  "The  Hon- 
or of  the  Family"  is  due  Faye 
Hanlin,  the  little  hair-dresser 
who'd  rather  stay  out  of  the 
pictures. 


to  lunch  or  to  her  dressing  room,  she 
would  return  with  the  wig  in  utter  disar- 
ray. It  would  take  at  least  an  hour  to  put 
the  thing  in  perfect  order  again.  Any 
other  person  but  Faye  would  be  dreaming 
about  that  wig  for  a  month  afterward. 

Wigs  are  Faye's  forte.  She  did  nothing 
but  dress  wigs  at  the  studio  until  she  got 
her  first  opportunity. 

A  long  memory  is  another  quality  she 
has  cultivated.  One  of  the  things  she  has 
to  watch  is  that  an  actress,  in  the  final 
screening  of  a  picture,  does  not  exit  from 
one  room  and  suddenly  enter  the  next  with 
an  altogether  different  style  of  hair-dress. 

There  are  many  times  when  one  scene 
which  immediately  follows  another  is  made 
perhaps  two  weeks  later,  and  in  the  event 
of  retakes  even  later  than  that.  Faye  has 
to  remember  to  a  hair  just  what  the  play- 
er's crowning  glory  was  like  and  match 
it  exactly. 

Faye  finds  it  all  so  exciting.  There  is  no 
regular  grind  to  it.  She  is  able  to  learn 
and  create  new  things  every  day. 

Above  all,  she  likes  tests.  These  are 
always  made  just  before  a  picture  goes  into 
production.  At  that  time,  wardrobe,  dif- 
ferent types  of  make-up  and  hair-dress  are 
tested  out  and  photographed.  It  is  a  time 
of  experimentation  when  everyone  con- 
cerned is  having  a  grand  time  putting  their 
new  ideas  to  work.  It  is  sometimes  a  time 
of  great  argument  to  convince  the  players 
vhen  the  right  thing  is  hit  upon. 
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Some  pictures  are  fairly  easy  to  handle. 
Faye  finds  Marilyn  Miller  a  delightful  sub- 
ject, reasonable  and  understanding.  But 
there  are  times  when  work  piles  up  thick 
and  fast.  This  was  the  case  in  "General 
Crack"  when  male  wigs  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  well  as  the  female  players'  hair 
had  to  be  attended  to. 

On  a  few  occasions,  Faye  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  other  studios. 
Among  those  whose  hair  have  benefited 
by  her  trained  touch  are  Billie  Dove,  Mari- 


lyn Miller,  Ann  Harding,  Janet  Gaynor, 
Sally  O'Neil,  Doris  Kenyon,  Evalyn 
Knapp,  Loretta  Young,  Bebe  Daniels  and 
Irene  Dunne. 

Among  the  pictures  she  has  worked  on 
are  "East  Lynne,"  "The  Bargain,"  "Her 
Majesty,  Love,"  "The  Man  Who  Came 
Back,"  "The  Brat,"  "The  Ruling  Voice," 
"Honor  of  the  Family"  and  "Consolation 
Marriage."  The  first  picture  to  which  she 
was  assigned  when  she  was  promoted  from 
wig-dressing  was  "Song  of  the  West." 


Through  all  of  this  she  has  heard  the 
oft-repeated  suggestion  that  she  work  in 
front  of  the  camera  instead  of  behind  it. 
You  could  dangle  a  starring  contract  in 
front  of  her  eyes  and  there  wouldn't  be  a 
nibble.  She  is  one  girl  who  knows  how 
to  let  well  enough  alone. 

"When  a  lot  of  your  present-day  celeb- 
rities are  wondering  where  their  next  job 
is  coming  from,"  she  said,  "I'll  still  be 
working  comfortably  and  happily — as  a 
hair-dresser." 


"All  shades  of  green  are  restful  and  in- 
spiring to  me,"  said  Ann.  "It  has  always 
been  my  favorite  color.  Some  shades  are 
creative  and  forceful,  others  are  restful 
and  refreshing. 

"When  I  was  a  very,  very  young  girl 
I  wanted  a  dark  purple  dress  more  than 
anything  in  the  world.  Of  course  this 
color  would  never  do  for  me  at  this  time, 
and  by  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  wear 
it  I  realized  it  would  be  all  wrong  for 
me. 

"I  have  reversed  things,  I  think.  There 
was  a  very  definite  urge  in  my  very  young 
days  to  wear  sombre,  dark  colors  and 
matronly  things.  I  seemed  to  be  years  old- 
er in  spirit  than  I  am  right  now.  Today, 
I  love  bright,  cheerful  colors,  and  definitely 
feel  an  emotional  and  physical  response 
to  them. 

"However,  here's  a  strange  thing,  bright 
orange  or  orange  in  any  of  its  shades  is 
a  positive  affront  to  me.  I  feel  irritated 
and  upset  every  time  I  see  a  big  splash  of 
orange  anywhere.  I  know  just  how  a  bull 
must  feel  when  he  sees  something  red!" 

Cheiro  explains  this  antipathy  of  Ann's 
in  the  following  way.  Orange  vibrations 
suggest  light  and  heat  and  are  cheerfully 
aggressive.  In  its  duller  shades  it  is  typi- 
cal of  primitive,  undeveloped  minds.  Half- 
castes  of  almost  any  race  delight  in  orange. 

Ann  Harding  being  an  altogether  self- 
sufficient  and  cheerfully  aggressive  per- 
sonality, subconsciously  resents  the  scien- 
tific vibrations  of  orange.  She  has  a  mind 
that  is  quick  and  cultured,  which,  sub- 
consciously, resents  the  stupidity  and  crud- 
ities of  dull  orange.  Therefore,  orange  in 
any  of  its  tones  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
her  own  personality  and  vibrations. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  every  six  peo- 
ple out  of  ten  will  tell  you  that  blue  is 
their  favorite  color. 

This  is  especially  true  of  men.  John 
Boles,  Edmund  Lowe,  Frank  Albertson, 
Victor  McLaglen,  Maurice  Chevalier, 
Fredric  March,  Charles  Farrell,  Warner 
Baxter,  Charles  Bickford  and — well,  you 
can  almost  name  your  own  hero  and  it's  a 
cinch  he  will  choose  blue  as  his  first  love, 
brown  as  his  second ! 

Men  seem  to  be  less  responsive  to  color 
vibrations  than  women.  Perhaps  this  is 
largely  because  it  is  the  women  who  se- 
lect the  colors  in  the  home,  and  the  colors 
of  their  gowns — and  the  men  have  to  like 
it! 

Most  men  will  be  embarrassed  when  you 
ask  them  their  favorite  color.  They  will 
immediately  become  self-conscious  and  say, 
"I've  never  thought  much  about  it — but 
now  that  you  mention  it  I  believe  I  like 
blue  better  than  any  other  color.  Brown 
to  wear,  and  blue  to  look  at  or  in  shirts, 
ties,  and  the  bits  of  color  we  are  permitted 
to  wear." 

Yet  when  hard  pressed  most  men  will 
admit  they  like  colors  and  feel  a  certain 
physical  and  mental  stimulation  in  a  group 
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June  MacCloy,  a  devotee  of 
the  smart  Ascot  scarf,  which 
is  so  popular  with  the  younger 
set.  Her  suit  is  black  jersey, 
her  scarf  is  white  and  two 
shades  of  green — and  note 
the  striped  belt  to  match  the 
scarf. 


of  women  dressed  in  rainbow  colors.  But 
none  of  them  have  ever  analyzed  their  col- 
or reactions  and  know  nothing  concrete 
about  it. 

Ah,  but  the  women  do! 

Joan  Crawford,  born  under  the  Aries 
sign,  favors  blue  in  all  its  softer  shades. 
Her  dressing  room  is  a  symphony  in  Alice 
blue,  and  her  gowns  when  working  are 
most  often  in  the  same  shade. 

"There  is  something  calm  and  soothing 
about  soft  shades  of  blue,"  says  Joan. 
"There  is  something  substantial  and  re- 
liable about  the  shade  to  a  tense  nature 
like  mine.  I  like  vividly  hued  sports  clothes 
for  summer  and  black  and  white  for  winter. 
There  is  a  sombreness  in  black  for  winter 
that  seems  to  add  to  the  personal  appeal 
of  any  woman." 

Joan  is  excessively  dramatic  and  intense. 
She  is  moody — high  one  day,  low  the  next ; 
never  is  she  completely  relaxed  and  alto- 


gether normal  in  spirits.  Therefore,  her 
selection  in  colors  is  much  like  her  nature, 
moody  and  erratic.  But  she  is  obedient 
to  her  zodiac,  in  that  she  prefers  blues  and 
all  rose  shades. 

"Concrete  evidence  of  what  a  great,  yet 
subtle,  power  color  wields  over  human  be- 
ings and  their  temperaments  was  given  me 
just  a  short  while  ago,"  said  Joan. 

"Doug  and  I  had  our  Spanish  home 
properly  decorated  in  heavy  reds  and 
oranges  when  we  first  moved  in.  We  had 
the  absolutely  correct  color  scheme  for  the 
architecture  but  it  was  proven  incorrect 
for  Doug  and  I. 

"We  were  restless  and  ill  at  ease  at  home. 
We  never  seemed  to  just  fit  into  the  at- 
mosphere. One  day  I  told  Douglas  that 
I  was  sure  it  was  the  colors  made  us  so 
fidgety.  We  immediately  had  the  house 
redecorated  according  to  our  own  tastes 
and  needs  and  you  could  never  guess  the 
difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  house! 

"I  cannot  advise  young  people  too 
strongly  to  decorate  their  homes  in  their 
own  color  preferences.  One  is  very  apt 
to  find  just  the  proper  thing  for  the  house 
atmosphere  is  just  the  wrong  thing  for 
your  own  peace  and  happiness.  Homes 
should  carry  the  personality  of  its  occu- 
pants— not  the  atmosphere  of  a  country  or 
a  period!" 

Gloria  Swanson  is  also  an  Aries  subject 
and  she  too  selects  the  soft  shades  of  blue, 
preferably  poudre  as  her  favorite  color. 

"Poudre  blue  seems  to  bring  me  a  feel- 
ing of  efficiency  and  quiet  force.  I  never 
seem  to  get  so  easily  ruffled  when  gowned 
in  this  shade  as  I  do  in  other  colors.  I 
had  never  really  stopped  to  realize  this 
fact  before,  but  I  do  know  that  if  I  have 
a  particularly  trying  day  ahead  of  me  I 
will  invariably  pick  a  costume  with  poudre 
blue  predominant  to  wear. 

"In  my  surroundings  I  like  chartreuse. 
This  is  a  color  that  is  not  obtrusive,  yet 
it  is  an  energetic  shade  to  me,  restful  and 
pleasing.  The  softest  rose  shades  also  seem 
to  complement  my  more  restful  moods." 

Thus,  you  see,  Gloria  proves  the  stars 
don't  lie ! 

Mary  Brian,  though  born  under  the 
Pisces  sign,  selects  this  same  soft  shade  of 
blue  as  her  preference.  This  is  permitted 
her  in  her  color  chart  as  a  secondary  shade. 
Also  she  prefers  the  softer  rose  shades. 

"It  seems  to  me  when  I  wear  poudre 
blue  I  am  surrounded  with  an  aura  of 
peace  and  security.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
but  I  feel  tolerant  of  the  whole  world,  op- 
timistic and  safe  in  this  color.  Sounds  sil- 
ly, but  I  know  it  is  definitely  true." 

Marlene  Dietrich,  distinctive  individual- 
ist, has  her  own  likes  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her  stellar  influences.  Born  un- 
der Capricorn  influence  she  should  surround 
herself  with  darker  shades,  so  says  the 
chart,  but  Marlene  positively  selects  pale 
shades  of  blue  and  soft  rose  red. 

Blue  is  d'rtinctly  an  inspirational  color. 
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Margaret  Livingston,  the  new 
(and  red-headed)  Mrs.  Paul 
Whiteman,  made  him  shed 
fifty  pounds.  That's  making 
a  new  man  of  Paul! 


while  rose  red  is  definitely  an  emotional 
shade.  Marlene  is  decidedly  inspirational  in 
her  vibrations  and  is  a  very  intensely  emo- 
tional nature.  She  feels  in  harmony  with 
her  proper  color  vibrations  and  accepts 
their  influence. 

Yet  Cheiro  says  she  would  find  herself 
in  much  happier  and  better  physical  and 
mental  condition  did  she  heed  the  scientific 
message  of  her  color  chart  and  follow  its 
suggestions. 

"Blue  refines,  cools,  delays.  It  is  at  once 
electrical  and  a  depressant.  In  certain 
shades  it  is  cold,  truthful,  calming,"  states 
Marlene.  "Soft  restful  shades  of  blues  are 
flattering  to  an  intense  nature  and  have  a 
tendency  to  demand  repression. 

"Again  a  slight  touch  of  rose  red  in  my 
attire  and  in  my  surroundings  is  warm, 
hospitable  and  exhilarating  in  a  gentle  un- 
aggressive way." 

Marlene  does  not  answer  to  the  mass 
conception  of  anything.  She  is  an  individu- 
alist and  likes  it ! 

Then  there  is  the  exotic  and  much  pub- 
licized Greta  Garbo  who  practically  always 
wears  browns  in  all  their  varying  shades. 
Born  September  18th,  she  comes  under 
Virgo  and  should  favor  all  shades  of  light 
gray,  white  and  glistening  materials. 

Once  more  we  have  an  individualist  who 
responds  to  her  own  wishes  in  any  matter, 
regardless  of  any  preconceived  ideas !  Be- 
ing introspective,  aloof  in  personality,  one 
whose  whole  nature  is  in  a  low  key,  she 
always  selects  neutral  colors  to  wear  which 
give  her  no  emotional  or  physical  reaction. 
She  does  not  wish  to  be  stirred  by  any 
outside  influence. 

On  the  other  hand  her  dressing  rooms 
at  the  studio  are  in  rich,  deep  reds  and 
royal  blues.  She  likes  to  submerge  her 
own  gray,  depressed  spirit  in  heavy,  rich 
colors,  but  tries  in  no  way  to  bring  out 
her  own  personality  in  dress  or  color  affec- 
tation. 

Norma  Shearer  likes  green  best  of  all. 
This  does  not  coincide  with  the  demands 
of  her  sign,  which  is  Leo.  However,  she 
does  answer  the  color  urge  of  her  sign 
without  just  knowing  why. 

"I  like  all  pastel  shades  in  my  costumes," 
she  says.  "All  my  gowns  are  selected  in 
these  half  shades  and  soft  tones.  I  believe 
I  like  gray,  a  soft  pearl  gray,  almost  as 
much  as  green." 


Leo  subjects,  it  will  be  remembered, 
should  favor  half  tones,  and  electric  gray 
is  a  lucky  shade  for  them. 

"I  like  green  in  my  surroundings  more 
than  in  my  costumes,"  explains  Norma. 
"There  is  a  restfulness  about  the  delicate 
pastel  shades  which  gives  me  a  certain 
gentle  stimulation  and  a  feeling  of  feminine 
daintiness  and  luxury." 

Thus  Norma  answers  the  call  of  her 
sign  while  earnestly  believing  green  her 
own  personal  choice  as  a  favorite  color. 

Ruth  Chatterton  coming  under  the  same 
sign  as  Marlene  Dietrich  obeys  her  color 
chart  in  every  particular.  She  prefers  dark 
colors  in  her  costumes.  She  rarely,  if 
ever,  wears  very  light  shades. 

"Light  shades  are  too  neutral  and  with- 
out character,"  she  says.  "Brilliant  colors 
seem  to  absorb  my  vitality,  rather  than  to 
feed  it.  Yet  always  in  my  surroundings  I 
must  have  raspberry  red.  I  receive  a  di- 
rect physical  stimulation  from  this  color. 

"Often  if  I  am  very  tired  and  emotion- 
ally exhausted  from  a  heavy  dramatic 
scene,  I  will  come  to  my  dressing  room  in 
which  this  color  predominates.  I  will  lie 
down  and  relax.  Strange  as  it  may  sound, 
I  am  positive  I  am  physically  fed  by  the 
colors  in  this  room!" 

Lilyan  Tashman,  who  would  sacrifice 
any  personal  desires  for  style,  pays  no  heed 
to  her  sign,  which  is  Scorpio. 

"I  like  green  in  all  its  moods.  Green 
predominates  in  my  home  and  I  usually 
have  some  touch  of  green  in  sports  clothes. 
However,  I  adhere  to  blacks,  grays,  whites 
and  navy  blues  in  my  costumes  because 
there  is  a  certain  dash  of  sophistication 
and  smartness  to  these  colors  that  green 
can  never  acquire.  For  some  reason  green 
is  not  a  smart  and  sophisticated  color ;  it 
is.  however,  restful  and  satisfying  to  a 
restless  spirit.  Therefore  I  need  it  in  my 
home  and  dressing  room." 

Janet  Gaynor,  true  to  her  sign  of  Libra, 
acclaims  her  favorite  color  is  blue. 

"I  like  blue  in  everything,  but  I  also 
like  almost  every  color  of  the  rainbow  if 
harmoniously  blended  and  in  dainty  tones. 
Colors  carry  a  happy  and  uplifting  mes- 
sage if  they  are  just  right,  but  a  dark, 
dismal,  or  dirty  shade  depresses  me.  But 
if  I  must  make  one  selection  I  know  my 
true  favorite  is  blue." 

And  Janet  did  not  know  that  that  was 
all  right  and  proper  according  to  the  zo- 
diac when  she  said  it ! 

Jeanette  MacDonald,  born  under  Gemini, 
says,  "I  like  all  colors  but  I  feel  best  in 
tans  and  browns.  I  have  so  much  vitality 
that  I  need  to  surround  myself  with  col- 
ors which  are  not  stimulating.  However, 
I  like  pastel  shades  for  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning wear  and  in  my  home  and  dressing 
room." 

Light  shades  are  advised  for  Gemini  sub- 
jects so  Jeanette  obeys  the  stars  in  part, 
if  she  does  personally  prefer  brown,  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  her  color  chart. 

Maureen  O'Sullivan,  true  to  her  Irish 
traditions,  prefers  green  in  her  furnishings 
and  surroundings  and  true  to  her  sign  of 
Taurus  she  states  blue  is  her  favorite  color. 

"If  I  am  going  through  any  special  sort 
of  mental  ordeal,  I  always  carefully  dress 
in  blue,"  says  Maureen.  "I  really  like  all 
colors  that  are  pretty.  No  one  color  ever 
annoys  me,  unless  it  clashes  with  another 
uncomplimentary  shade,  then  I  cannot  bear 
to  look  at  it." 

"On  the  other  hand  there  is  Dorothy 
Mackaill  who  states  emphatically,  "Any- 
thing but  red!  I  just  naturally  have  an 
antipathy  for  red  as  great  as  the  proverbial 
bull.  I  do  not  know  why  this  is,  but  I  have 
a  tendency  to  turn  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible when  I  see  a  big  splash  of  red  any- 
where. If  I  meet  someone  dressed  in  red, 


an  instantaneous  dislike  arises  in  me  for 
that  person  in  spite  of  myself.  I  have  nev- 
er been  able  to  understand  it." 

Dorothy  comes  under  the  Pisces  sign 
and  should  be  surrounded  by  all  shades  of 
crimson  and  rose.  Yet  these  shades  violent- 
ly antagonize  her ! 

"Some  time  in  her  life  something  has 
happened  to  her  which  either  frightened 
or  repulsed  her  violently.  In  some  way 
this  event  is  associated  in  her  mind  with 
the  color  red.  This  is  an  unnatural  antip- 
athy which  has  a  subconscious  cause  not 
normal  to  the  girl  herself,"  says  Cheiro. 

This  is  the  only  color  reaction  Dorothy 
seems  to  feel  in  any  way.  It  is  so  power- 
ful as  to  neutralize  any  other  color  im- 
pression. 

Marie  Dressier  has  her  own  definite  color 
preferences  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  sign,  Scorpio.  She  likes  the  deeper 
shades  of  green  and  all  shades  of  yellow. 
Yellow  is  indicative  of  wisdom,  cheerful- 
ness, optimism.  All  shades  of  yellow  are 
stimulating  and  invigorating.  Green  is  cre- 
ative, restful,  inspiring  and  cool. 

"I  love  the  cheer  and  optimism  of  yel- 
low. My  home  is  all  in  the  yellow  and 
green  tones  and  it  does  not  matter  the 
mood  I  may  be  in  when  I  come  home,  the 
colors  seem  to  neutralize  any  tenseness. 
It  is  restful,  calming,  and  soothing.  Green 
seems  to  feed  me  physically." 

"By  all  means  white  is  my  favorite 
color,"  says  beautiful  Billie  Dove.  "I  feel 
peaceful  and  secure  in  white.  There  is  a 
certain  individuality  and  poise  in  white 
which  no  other  color  seems  to  lend  me. 
I  like  certain  shades  of  red,  too.  Just 
touches  of  it,  rather  than  anything  all 
red." 

Billie  is  a  Taurus  subject  and  while 
white  is  her  own  personal  preference,  her 
leaning  toward  reds  and  rose  shades  comes 
naturally  with  her  sign. 

And  there  you  have  it !  You  see  if  you 
respond  to  the  right  color  influence  in 
your  life  you  will  feel  and  look  just  right! 
You  will  attract  harmonious  forces  and 
repel  none.  You  will  be  moving  in  your 
lucky  aura  and  will  attract  good  things  to 
you. 

Why  don't  you  try  it  ?  I'm  going  to  !  I 
was  all  crossed  up  in  my  color  scheme  but 
Cheiro  straightened  me  out — and  I  am 
wearing  colors  I  have  never  worn  before — 
and  liking  it!  Maybe  there  is  something 
to  it! 


Ann  Andrews,  who  has  been 
prominent  on  the  stage  her- 
self, supports  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  in  "The  Cheat." 
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"I  left  school  when   I  was 
twelve.     I  never  learned  to 
spell   regret,"    Marian  tells 
Mark. 


don't  still  care  for  that — Mr.  Moreland?" 

"No.  It  isn't  he,  and  no  one  else  wants 
to  marry  me." 

"Then  I'm  going  to  keep  right  on  asking 
you." 

The  next  evening  Al  and  Marian  took  in 
the  sights  of  Coney.  They  went  on  all  the 
rides  and  ate  hot  dogs.  Sitting  on  the 
horses  of  the  merry-go-round,  Al  started  to 
philosophize. 

"You  know  we  men  are  all  pretty  much 
alike.  We  like  to  think  we  stand  alone — 
but  there's  generally  a  woman  standing 
beside  us." 

"Where  did  you  ever  get  a  line  like 
that?"  she  said  laughing. 

"Oh — me  and  Mark  Whitney  were  dis- 
cussing women  today.  He's  going  to  do 
great  things  for  us." 

"Us?" 

"Sure.  I  told  him  landing  the  contract 
meant  as  much  to  you  as  it  did  to  me.  You 
know,  a  little  sales  talk.  'Young  man 
anxious  to  get  married  needs  big  oppor- 
tunity.' I  thought  it  would  make  a  hit 
with  him." 

He  talked  on,  never  noticing  that  Marian 
had  turned  white  as  a  ghost.  She  sud- 
denly felt  an  intense  hatred  of  Al  and  a 
contempt  for  all  his  stupid  bragging.  There 
were  a  great  many  things  she  could  have 
said,  but  she  chose  not  to  waste  time.  The 
thing  to  do  was  to  see  Mark  at  once  and 
tell  him  the  man  was  lying.  She  sug- 
gested that  they  stay  on  for  another  ride, 
and  as  Al  felt  to  get  the  tickets,  she  slipped 
down  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Later  in  the  evening  she  was  at  Mark's 
waiting  for  him  to  return.  Soon  she  heard 
voices  in  the  hall,  and  not  wanting  to  be 
found  there  when  he  arrived  with  friends, 
she  went  into  a  room  adjoining  the  draw- 
ing room  to  wait.  The  voices  were  deep. 
She  could  not  help  hearing.  At  first  she 
could  not  understand.  It  was  the  first 
intimation  she  had  had  of  it.  In  a  few 
moments,  however,  it  was  all  clear  to  her. 
Mark  was  being  offered  the  nomination  for 
Governor.  There  were  congratulations  and 
handshakings — and  suddenly  she  heard 
this  : 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Mrs. 
Moreland?  You  can't  run  for  Governor 
unless  you  give  her  up.  There's  such  a 
thing  as  respectability,  you  know." 

She  waited  for  Mark's  voice. 

"I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  you  have  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  I  shall  be  married  to 
Mrs.  Moreland  before  I  am  announced  as 
your-  candidate." 

"You  can't  do  it,"  a  strange  voice  argued. 
"There'd  be  a  whispering  campaign — " 

"I'm  not  your  man  then!" 

More  talk  to  which  Marian  did  not  listen. 
She  had  heard  enough  to  know  what  should 
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be  done.  She  waited  till  they  had  gone 
and  then  slipped  out  a  side  door.  After  a 
few  minutes,  she  arrived  formally  through 
the  front  entrance. 

"You  didn't  meet  anyone  outside,  did 
you?"  Mark  asked  after  an  affectionate 
greeting. 

"No.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  come 
unannounced." 

"It  isn't  that.  Only  tonight  it  might 
have  been  awkward  if  you'd  run  into  them." 

"Why  don't  you  get  me  a  book  of 
rules,"  she  shouted,  trying  to  work  herself 
into  a  temper,  "and  tell  me  what  hours  to 
come?  You  know — employees  of  this  or- 
ganization will  observe  the  following  con- 
duct during  working  hours.  Only  I  work 
a  24  hour  shift.    I'm  sick  of  it!" 

"Oh,  my  dear.  You've  a  right  to  say 
these  things.  I've  been  stupid.  I  should 
have  said  this  before — will  you  marry  me  ?" 

"The  cleverest  lawyer  in  New  York,  but 
a  fool  with  women.  Your  vanity  is  mag- 
nificent." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"That  I'm  through  with  you.  I'm  going 
to  marry  Al  Manning." 

"So  what  that  small-town  job  hunter 
told  me  was  true !  I  thought  he  was  lying. 
That  you  wouldn't  let  me  get  news  like 
that  from  anyone  but  you." 

"I  intended  you  should  hear  it  from  me. 
That's  why  I  came  here  tonight." 

"You  love  him?" 

"Yes." 

"I  don't  believe  it.  No  woman  could 
pretend  to  love  a  man  the  way  you  loved 
me." 

"Oh,  yes,  she  could — if  that  was  the  way 
she  earned  her  living." 

That  was  the  parting  stab.  It  had  to 
be  something  like  that  to  send  him  away 
from  her  disgusted  enough  never  to  want 
to  see  her  again.    There  had  been  no  other 


way  out  unless  she  wanted  to  ruin  his 
whole  future. 

*     *  * 

"Do  you  realize,"  said  Al  a  few  days 
later,  "that  we've  been  engaged  ten  whole- 
minutes  and  you  haven't  kissed  me?" 

"Not  until  I  tell  you  the  truth  about 
something  you  should  know.  Then  per- 
haps you  won't  want  to." 

"Not  me — I've  waited  three  years  for 
that  kiss." 

"That's  it,  you  see,"  she  explained,  try- 
ing to  break  it  gently.    "I  haven't  waited." 

"You  mean — your  husband — " 

"There  wasn't  any  husband.  All  this 
Mark  Whitney  is  responsible  for." 

"So  that's  what  you  are!"  Al  shouted. 
"And  I  was  willing  to  marry  you.  Well,  I 
don't  want  you  now." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  like  that !" 

"How  do  you  expect  to  be  talked  to? 
Like  a  decent  woman?  I  should  have 
known  the  way  you'd  turn  out.  You  wanted 
clothes  and  money  and  jewelry.  And  how 
did  you  get  them  ?  A  politician — a  sport — 
Mark  Whitney." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  the  name. 
Whitney,  recalled  something  to  his  mind. 
A  strange  expression  came  over  his  face. 

"My  contract!"  he  said  almost  in  a 
whisper.  "I  won't  get  my  contract ! 
Listen,  Marian.  You've  got  to  square  me 
with  Whitney.  Perhaps  I  spoke  too  quickly. 
You  had  a  right  to  live  your  own  life.  Fix 
it  with  Whitney,  and  I'll  marry  you." 

Very  calmly  Marian  walked  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

"A  gentleman  is  just  leaving  my  apart- 
ment," she  told  the  operator.  "Will  you 
please  call  a  taxi  ?" 


Just  before  election  Mark  Whitney  was 
talking  to  a  crowded  auditorium  in  New- 
York.    Since  his  recent  speaking  tour,  his 


Clark  Gable,  who 
used  to  play  those 
rough-hewn,  man- 
of-the-soil  roles, 
fits  nicely  into  a 
drawing-room  as  a 
wealthy  and  suc- 
cessful man  in  his 
newesf  picture. 
And  Joan  Crawford 
is  lovelier  than 
ever. 
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Remember  seeing  Joan  Crawford  and  Clark  Gable  together  in  "Laughing 
Sinners"?    As  leading  man  and  woman  in  their  new  dramatic  story, 
"Possessed,"  they  will  give  you  many  throbbing  moments. 


party  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  carry  the 
State  by  a  good  majority.  Even  Mark  was 
beginning  to  feel  secure  in  the  results,  and 
his  self-confidence  was  having  a  good  effect 
on  his  speeches. 

"I  have  discussed  the  question  of  old 
age,"  Mark  said  as  part  of  his  introduc- 
tion, "security  against  want,  the  question 
of  the  bond  issue  for  housing  the  unfortu- 
nate wards  of  the  State,  the  matter  of  farm 
and  rural  tax  relief,  and  the  equalization 
of  rural  taxes.  Tonight  I  will  discuss  the 
question  of  water  power." 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause,  but  as 
soon  as  it  had  died  down,  a  voice  shouted : 

"Aw,  dry  up.  Who  cares  about  water? 
Tell  us  about  prohibition.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?" 

"I  think  we  should  have  enough  cham- 
pagne to  christen  all  our  battleships !" 

Mark  continued.  Soon  another  voice 
yelled : 

"Let's  hear  about  capital  punishment!" 

"Don't  you  think  capital's  been  punished 
enough?"  he  replied  not  a  bit  perturbed. 

A  volley  of  questions  was  hurled  at  him. 

"What  do  you  think  of  prison  reform?" 

"I'd  rather  reform  our  citizens  than  our 
prisons." 

"Tell  us  what  you  think  about  parole  for 
convicts." 

"Gladly.  I  believe  that  no  man's  past 
and  no  woman's  past  should  be  held  against 
them !" 

"Now  answer  this  one.  Who  is  'Mrs. 
Moreland'  ?" 

Others  took  up  the  cry. 

"Yes,  who  is  'Mrs.  Moreland'?  Trot 
her  out.    Let's  have  a  look  at  her." 

Mark  stood  there  dazed.  This  was  one 
time  he  did  not  know  how  to  answer  them. 
Suddenly  a  woman's  voice  was  heard : 

"She  is  nothing  to  Mark  Whitney!  I 
am  'Mrs.  Moreland.'  I  was  in  his  life 
once.  I  am  not  in  his  life  now.  He  be- 
longs to  you — to  all  of  you  who  are  here 
tonight." 

"He  don't  belong  to  me,"  shouted  one. 

"No  ?"  Marian  answered  quickly.  "Be- 
cause you  were  hired  by  his  enemies  to 
play  this  contemptible  trick.  Men  who 
can  be  bought  and  sold  have  no  claim  on 


Mark  Whitney.  And  what  is  this  crime 
they've  unearthed  against  him?  Is  he  a 
murderer  ?  Or  a  thief  ?  He  loved  a  woman, 
and  she  loved  him.  Do  you  want  to  tear 
his  heart  open  ?  Do  you  want  to  pry  into 
his  deepest  secrets  ?  You  don't  have  to. 
I'll  tell  you  what's  in  it.  Everything  that 
was  fine  and  honest  and  chivalrous.  How 
many  of  you  could  get  off  so  easily?  Be 
honest.  Don't  let  the  cowards  rob  you. 
Mark  Whitney  belongs  to  you !  Keep 
him !" 

Marian  turned  and  ran  out  of  the  audi- 
torium.   Now  all  was  silent  there.  The 


audience  stared  blankly  after  her,  and  still 
continued  to  sit  after  Mark  jumped  down 
from  the  platform  and  hurried  away.  He 
caught  up  with  Marian  outside  the  build- 
ing. 

Mark  took  her  arm  and  walked  with  her 
for  a  while  in  silence. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  do  to  me  back 
there,"  he  said  at  last.  "If  I  win,  it's 
going  to  be  with  you.  If  I  lose,  it  will  still 
be  with  you." 

Marian  would  have  replied,  but  she  was 
crying.  Anyway,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  to  talk ! 


The  Private  Life  of  Mr.  James  Durante 


"First,  you  must  know  my  depressiveness 
is  complete.  I  am  retracted  to  the  limit. 
I  can't  eat  but  three  or  four  meals  a  day. 
I  can  scarcely  keep  my  attitude.  Here  I 
am,  just  a  youth  on  the  loose,  a  child  of 
the  gods,  strong,  handsome — well,  strong, 
anyway — wealthy,  famous,  and  fond  of  lit- 
tle children.  And  where  is  she — where  is 
she  ? 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  or 
maybe  you  want  a  long  story,  I  dunno — but 
anyway,  I  comes  out  to  Hollywood  and 
when  they  signs  me  up  I  don't  wanta  listen 
to  no  business.  What  do  I  want  to  go 
to  work  for?  Well,  they  tells  me  about 
the  reducements  of  working  for  M-G-M. 
They  reads  me  off  all  the  big  shots  I'll 
be  with.  Marion  Davies,  Joan  Crawford, 
Jackie  Cooper,  Wallace  Beery,  John  Gil- 
bert, Buster  Keaton,  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
Clark  Gable,  Greta  Garbo — and  they  gets 
to  Greta  Garbo  and  I  lets  out  a  shriek. 
I  lams  on  the  desk  and  puts  it  up  square 
to  'em,  listen,  I  says,  do  I  work  with  Greta 
Garbo  and  they  says  sure  you  work  with 
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Greta  Garbo  and  I  says  you  mean  I  really 
work  with  Greta  Garbo  and  they  says 
sure  you  work  with  Greta  Garbo  and  here's 
the  pen  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Am  I 
hysterical  ?  I  wrote  my  right  name,  for 
the  first  time  since  I  voted  twice  for  Al 
Smith. 

"Eighteen  days  pass  I  don't  work  with 
Greta  Garbo  but  this  guy  Gable  mauls  her 
all  around  the  place  in  a  part  I  wanted. 
I  waits  for  Gable  and  one  day  I  finds  him 
in  the  barber  shop.  So  I  ups  to  him  and 
he  ups  to  me  but  I  manages  somehow  to 
keep  my  attitude.  You're  only  a  shrimp 
he  says  and  laughs  and  I  says  you're  only 
a  shrimp  and  laughs  too  and  he  laughs 
some  more  and  I  laughs  some  more  so  he 
pays  his  check  and  I  pay  mine. 

"The  scene  now 'shifts  to  Garbo's  dress- 
ing room.  It's  in  the  cool  of  a  perfect 
morning  and  the  world  seems  to  be  down 
on  its  knees  singing  Mammy.  I've  changed 
my  tactics  and  decided  not  to  take  the  sit- 
uation up  with  the  Producers'  Associa- 
tion.   I've  bought  me  a  new  shirt  and  I 


wear  a  tweed  overcoat.  I  even  go  for  a 
beret  and  I  pack  a  Swedish  dictionary  un- 
der one  arm  and  a  box  of  kraekerbrot  un- 
der the  other. 

"I  sing  the  Swedish  anthem  a  couple  of 
times  and  throw  gardenias  at  the  dressing 
room  door,  shouting  in  fluted  cadenzas,  'Oh 
Greta,  may  I  come  in  ?'  Along  conies  a  cop 
and  he  puts  on  a  big  effrontery  and  starts 
assuming  things  and  saying  you  can't  hang 
out  here  and  I  says  Garbo  is  waiting  for 
me  and  he  says  Garbo  ain't  waiting  for 
you  or  nobody  else  and  I  says  she  is  and 
he  says  she  isn't  and  then  somebody  threw 
a  shoe  over  the  transom  and  struck  us  both 
with  a  coincidence. 

"It's  many  weeks  later  and  I'm  still  in 
complete  rejection.  I've  pressed  my  suit 
and  been  to  the  Brown  Derby.  I  carry  a 
cane.  I'm  on  the  beach  at  Malibu  feed- 
ing seagulls  and  a  little  birdie,  out  of  ap- 
preciation, whispers  something  in  my  ear. 
I  can't  believe  my  eyes  but  I  know  what 
I  hear.  Garbo  has  just  eaten  a  big  meal  of 
smorgasbrod,   lutfisk  and  julgrob  and  is 
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going  in  swimming !    Yep,  in  the  water ! 

"I  knew  what  that  meant — maybe  I 
wouldn't  be  too  late.  I  would  save  her 
from  drowning.  Me,  with  a  Red  Cross 
diploma  from  the  Grand  Street  Boy  Scout 
Council,  I  knew  the  peril  of  swimming  after 
a  heavy  meal  of  smorgasbrod,  lutfisk  and 
julgrob — me  alone,  no  one  else ! 

"I  ran  into  Leila  Hyams'  place  to  bor- 
row a  bathing  suit.  On  the  way  I  met 
with  an  encounter.  It  was  Clark  Gable. 
He  laughed  and  I  laughed  and  then  he 
laughed  some  more,  I  laughed  some  more 
to  think  he  was  laughing  without  knowing 
what  I  was  laughing  for.  What's  up,  he 
says  and  I  says,  nothing,  so  he  walks  off 
laughing  one  way  and  I  walks  off  laugh- 
ing another  way. 

"No  sooner  do  I  get  in  my  bathing  suit 
than  I  hear  a  scream.  A  scream,  well,  a 
S-C-R-E-E-E-AM,  more  like.  It  turns  my 
blood  into  cold  water  and  then  back  again 
before  I  get  my  attitude.  I  am  impas- 
sioned with  speed.  On  the  beach  there 
is  pantomime.  Everyone  is  running,  yell- 
ing, hollering,  and  making  utterances  like, 
oh,  she  is  drowning — help  her — fire — mur- 
der and  police,  and  so  forth.  I  don't  wait 
to  hear  all  the  remarks  since  they  weren't 
personal.  I  scans  the  horizon.  There  is 
a  bobbing  head.  A  hand  reaching  for  some- 
one and  not  finding  anyone  there — but  that's 
another  song.  I  casts  about  for  a  straw. 
A  drowning  man  will  cling  to  one.  Why 
not  a  drowning  woman?  I  tears  the  skirt 
off  a  Hawaiian  princess  and  dashes  in  the 
surf.  I  swallows  enough  brine  to  turn  into 
corned  beef.    Nearer  and  nearer — are  you 


following  me? — I  approach  the  victim. 
Soon  I  will  have  Greta  Gar  bo  in  my  arms. 
The  thought  runs  up  a  temperature  and  the 
water  boils  like  a  cauldron. 

"At  last  I  reach  her.  She  has  her  hat 
jammed  over  her  face  and  is  throwing  her 
arms  around  wild.  I  slugs  her  in  the  jaw 
and  starts  back  to  the  beach.  The  crowds 
are  intensified.  I  jerk  off  her  hat  and 
looked.    What  do  you  think  I  saw?" 

Mr.  Durante's  eyes  burned  like  hot  coals. 

"Greta  Garbo,"  we  suggested. 

"No,  Polly  Moran!"  he  gasped. 

"She  ups  to  me  and  socks  me,  bawling 
me  out  for  interfering  when  she  was  try- 
ing to  scream  loud  enough  to  attract  Clark 
Gable's  attention !" 

Mr.  Durante  was  now  in  tears. 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  we  asked  kindly. 

"Me?  Oh,  I  ups  to  her  and  threw  her 
back  in  the  ocean !" 

The  chauffeur  turned  in  his  seat  and 
yanked  Mr.  Durante  by  the  collar. 

"Hey,  you  mugs,"  he  snarled.  "Get  outa 
this  car — here  comes  Mr.  Tibbett  and  he's 
in  a  hurry  to  get  home!" 


Jimmy  Durante,  impersonat- 
ing a  zebra  wearing  pants, 
tells  one  to  Lawrence  Tibbett. 


Editor's  Note :  For  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  some  of  the  more  sober  facts 
about  the  incomparable  zany  whose  heart- 
rending story  is  told  above,  here  you  are : 
James  Durante  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  February,  1894.  He  went  on  the  stage  at 
an  early  age,  and  later  became  famous  as 
one  of  the  team  of  Clayton,  Jackson  and 
Durante.  His  latest  and  best  talkie  was 
with  William  Haines  in  "The  New  Ad- 
ventures of  Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford." 


Confessions  of  a  Lonely  Hollywoodian 


high-minded  beings  who  envied  Jim  and 
Betty ;  and  if  you  have  ever  been  tempted 
to  become  a  Jim  or  a  Betty,  just  listen  to 
the  confession  of  one  who  tried  it  and 
what  he  found  out. 

The  only  success  that  I  can  claim  in  this 
business  of  complete  emancipation  is  that 
I  did  attain  a  state  of  ridiculous  detach- 
ment. In  other  words,  I  gave  the  idea  a 
fair  break  and  a  chance  to  perform  the 
miracle  of  perfect  bliss ;  but  Old  Man 
Bliss  would  have  none  of  it,  and  he  very 
inconsiderately  marched  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

That  state  which  I  visualized  and 
achieved  was,  in  form,  a  sort  of  personal 
Monroe  Doctrine.  No  entangling  al- 
liances, no  treaties,  and  no  concessions. 
This  meant  that  no  one  person  could  be 
the  object  of  any  affection  or  sentiment 
on  my  part. 

"Love  the  world  and  all  in  it!"  said 
I  boldly,  with  the  martyred  look  of  the 
hero  in  an  ancient  melodrama. 

Yes,  I  actually  believed  it  could  satisfy 
that  natural  craving  to  love. 

At  first,  I  got  a  kick  out  of  playing  God 
(for  that  is  really  what  it  amounted  to). 
I  began  to  think  that  the  lives  of  the 
garbage  collector  and  the  bootblack  were 
as  important  to  me  as  those  of  my  imme- 
diate family  and  long  tried  friends.  I  am 
sure  Pollyanna  was  never  as  gay  and 
cheerful  and  as  concerned  for  a  stranger's 
happiness  as  I.  Never  have  I  been  sub- 
ject to  so  much  suspicion  for  being  either 
a  lunatic  or  a  salesman  as  during  that 
attack  of  love-your-neighbor. 

But  the  whole  thing  was  a  smoke  screen, 
and  a  very  inefficient  one  at  that.  It  was  a 
desperate  attempt  to  avoid  being  hurt  by 
allowing  affection  to  center  on  no  one 
person.  Life  was  free  all  right — and 
how ! 
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I  had  to  give  account  of  myself  to  no 
one.  There  was  no  one  concerned  about 
what  I  did  or  where  I  went.  I  became  so 
busy  being  an  individual  and  living  my 
own  life  that  I  forgot  for  the  time  being 
to  notice  how  desperately  lonely  and  empty 
life  was  becoming.  I  killed  myself  by 
saying  that  it  was  only  the  change  and 
that  I  would  soon  get  used  to  it.  But 
it  got  worse. 

My  new-found  freedom  became  the 
worst  prison  I  ever  hope  to  find  myself 
in.  I  began  to  long  for  someone  to  care 
enough  to  be  interested  in  whether  I  was 
alive  or  dead.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
happy  medium  between  an  all-consuming 
love  for  one,  and  social  suicide. 

Then  one  day  I  got  a  new  angle  on  the 
whole  business.  It  came  apparently  as  an 
accident,  but  I  honestly  believe  it  was  the 
manifestation  of  a  very  definite  plan. 

All  cars  have  a  habit  of  running  out 
of  gas  unexpectedly  at  some  time  or  other, 
especially  when  your  needle  gauge  isn't 
working — which  is  generally  the  case  with 
mine.  But  to  cut  a  long  preamble  short, 
I  ran  out  of  gas  on  an  unfamiliar  road 
almost  directly  opposite  one  of  the  most 
charming  farm  bungalows  which  abound 
in  the  valleys  of  Southern  California. 

After  admiring  the  neatness  and  pretty 
arrangement  of  the  front  garden,  and  stop- 
ping to  speak  to  a  very  friendly  fox  terrier 
which  ran  down  the  steps  to  greet  me,  I 
rang  the  bell  of  the  house,  hoping  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  purchase  a  gallon  or  two 
of  gas  or  else  telephone  to  the  nearest 
garage. 

A  fair-haired  lad — just  a  youngster, 
really — answered  my  ring,  and  when  I  ex- 
plained my  difficulty,  informed  me  that 
both  his  mother  and  father  were  away  in 
the  car,  but  that  I  might  use  the  telephone 
if  I  wished. 


I  was  ushered  into  a  sunny  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  where,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  saw  a  very  beautiful  girl  stretched 
out  on  a  rather  worn  chaise-longue.  She 
smiled,  but  it  was  not  a  smile  of  surprise 
— rather  of  welcome.  The  lad  explained 
my  presence  and  she  insisted  upon  looking 
up  the  number  of  the  garage  for  me  while 
I  protested  feebly.  I  called  the  number 
of  the  garage  and  was  told  that  a  car 
would  be  sent  immediately  with  a  can  of 
gas,  but  that  it  would  be  at  least  five 
minutes  on  the  way. 

In  those  five  or  ten  minutes  that  I  had 
to  wait,  I  had  one  of  the  most  delightful 
conversations  I  have  ever  had.  I  dis- 
covered that  the  girl  was  the  lad's  sister 
and  that  she  had  been  crippled  from  baby- 
hood. She  had  spent  all  of  her  twenty 
years  of  life  in  the  chair  in  which  I  now 
found  her. 

Here  was  a  sample  of  apparently  the 
most  imprisoned  being  I  had  come  in  con- 
tact with ;  but  to  my  utter  amazement  I 
found  her  at  the  same  time  the  freest  of 
free  beings.  She  possessed  a  wondrous 
quantity  of  intuition,  and  without  my  stat- 
ing any  of  my  complex  troubles,  she 
seemed  to  divine  the  whole  miserable  af- 
fair of  my  disastrous  marriage,  my  dis- 
appointment and  fear  of  further  hurt. 

As  she  talked,  without  inhibition  or 
self-consciousness,  I  suddenly  began  to  see 
quite  plainly  that  my  effort  for  freedom 
was  based  on  cowardice.  I  was  running 
away  from  the  very  things  that  were  to 
make  me  an  individual  being  with  strength 
of  character.  I  suddenly  saw  that  free- 
dom would  not  come  from  any  outward 
pose  or  effort  of  the  conscious  or  even  un- 
conscious will. 

In  those  few  precious  minutes  I  saw 
quite  clearly  that  freedom— the  freedom 
I   was   seeking — would   come  only  from 
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within.  I  must  return  to  life,  accept  its 
hurts,  heartaches,  disillusionments,  and 
fear  no  pain. 

Something  dropped  from  me  like  a  coat 
thrown  aside  on  a  warm  June  day.  In 
this  sunny  room  with  this  amazing  crea- 
ture, there  came  the  first  peace  and  surety 
I  had  experienced  for  a  long  time.  I  felt 
that  I  wanted  to  kneel  and  thank  her, 


but  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  shaking  her 
hand.  However,  when  our  eyes  met,  I 
knew  she  was  aware  that  I  had  received 
her  message. 

I  hurried  home  with  a  new  understand- 
ing and  a  new  zest  for  life  and  love  and 
companionship  and  come  what  may ! 

Although  I  am  now  hopelessly  tied  with 
responsibilities  of  my  own  invention — ob- 


ligations, duties,  ties  of  affection  and 
friendship — I  am  conscious  that  I  am  liv- 
ing and  loving  it  and  have  found  a  new 
freedom  whose  secret  lies  in  not  caring 
what  actually  happens  to  or  hurts  or 
pleases  yours  truly,  but  in  being  sure  that 
whatever  it  is,  it  serves  to  strengthen, 
fortify  and  mellow  that  rebellious  thir.^ 
called  Ego. 


Picture  This! 
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whites  of  the  maid's  eyes  began  to  show 
enormously  in  her  dark  face.  Would  missy 
ever  forgive  her,  but  she  took  home  the 
flat  iron  to  do  up  her  chillen's  best  dresses 
and  she  forgot  to  bring  it  back ! 

Irene  assured  her  that  the  heavens  were 
not  going  to  fall  in  bits  over  her  woolly 
head,  and  jumped  into  the  deep  blue  bath- 
ing suit  and  then  into  the  deep,  blue  tile 
swimming  pool  for  the  first  pictures. 

The  water  splashed  up  around  her  make- 
up, spoiling  it  for  the  camera.  That 
meant  bringing  the  cosmetic  kit  to  the  edge 
of  the  pool  and  repairing  her  make-up  be- 
fore the  official  business  of  the  afternoon 
could  be  started. 


Once  in  the  pool,  it  took  a  great  amount 
of  persuasion  to  get  Irene  out  again. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  called  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  moved  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  of  water,  "someone  dropped  me  in  a 
lake  when  I  was  a  youngster,  believing  the 
Spartan  method  was  the  best,  and  the  result 
was  that  I  was  petrified  of  the  water  until 
I  was  seventeen.  From  then  on  I  loved  it. 
Look  at  this."  She  demonstrated  a  new 
stroke. 

"Sure,  I  know,"  agreed  the  photographer, 
cocking  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  sun 
and  wishing  the  actress'  interest  in  the 
water  would  not  continue  with  such  avidity. 

Next  for  riding  clothes.     Everyone  in 


Irene  Purcell's  bridle  day  (note  the  spelling  carefully) .  After  a  fall  from 
a  horse  at  the  age  of  eight  Irene  thought  she  was  cured;  but  she  had  to  take 
to  the  saddle  again  when  filming  "The  Man  in  Possession."   Now  it's  a 

daily  habit. 


the  menage  looked  for  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  bootjack.  When  it  was  tracked  to 
its  lair,  Irene  turned  from  her  mother's 
letter  with  its  news  about  her  "kid"  brother 
planning  on  paying  her  a  visit  to  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  impossible  task  of  getting 
on  the  boots.  Irene  tried  to  remember 
where  she  had  last  seen  her  riding  hose 
after  they  had  been  unpacked  from  that  last 
trip  to  Carmel.  At  last,  with  everybody's 
help,  Irene  went  into  the  boots  with  a  thud 
and  the  party  moved  on  to  Griffith  Park, 
where  inquiries  were  made  for  a  very  old 
and  very  gentle  horse. 

Horses,  like  water,  were  another  case  of 
Irene's  childhood  coming  face  to  face  with 
her  present.  A  fearless  rider  as  a  child,  she 
had  been  thrown  from  a  horse  and  had  ex- 
perienced the  usual  fright  ever  since  when 
brought  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stirrup. 

"The  first  day  I  worked  in  my  first  film, 
'Just  a  Gigolo',  they  got  me  into  a  riding 
habit  and  explained  the  scene,  which  was  to 
be  mostly  on  horseback.  I  had  to  admit 
my  fear,  so  they  dug  up — almost  literally — 
— the  oldest  nag  in  California,  a  horse  so 
old  she  nearly  collapsed  before  the  scene 
was  over." 

The  horse  that  afternoon  in  Griffith  Park 
was  ancient,  but  not  too  much  so  to  lack 
staunch  ideas.  Apparently  she  didn't  like 
being  photographed. 

"My  sympathy,  Horse,"  said  Irene,  "I 
can  work  all  day  on  the  set  and  it  doesn't 
bother  me  at  all,  but  still  pictures  give  me 
the  shivers." 

Twenty  minutes  passed  while  two  grooms 
tried  to  make  the  nag  raise  her  ears  in 
nice  photographic  points. 

"Whom  are  you  photographing,  the  horse 
or  me?"  Irene  asked  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

"All  right,  if  you  think  the  great  Ameri- 
can Public  would  be  interested  in  seeing  a 
picture  of  you  on  what  looks  like  a  donkey, 
okay,"  said  the  photographer. 

Just  then  the  work  of  the  two  grooms 
was  rewarded.  After  those  twenty  long 
minutes  of  brandishing  sticks  in  the  air  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  horse's  ears  to 
alertness,  the  elderly  animal  gave  an  amaz- 
ing heave.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  Irene  had  insisted  on  a  western  saddle 
she  would  have  been  somewhere  else  but  in 
the  saddle. 

It  was  discovered  at  this  point,  after  a 
great  deal  of  checking  under  the  black  hood 
of  the  camera,  that  the  horse  was  not  an 
excellent  photographic  specimen.  She  was 
dismissed  in  ignominy,  her  screen  career 
blasted  in  its  incipient  state,  and  a  mare 
brought  out  who  had  a  distinguished  white 
forehead  mark  and  shapely  legs. 

The  camera  shutter  clicked  many  times 
for  the  horse  "art,"  as  photographs  are 
called  in  the  profession,  before  the  photog- 
rapher got  just  what  he  wanted. 

A  group  of  interested  spectators,  at- 
tracted by  the  combination  of  pretty  girl 
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and  good-looking  horse,  had  to  be  con- 
tinually shooed  away  from  the  focus  of  the 
camera  by  the  photographer's  assistant. 
Had  there  been  no  assistant  the  Irene  Pur- 
cell  negatives  that  afternoon  would  have 
been  filled  with  the  backs  of  heads  of 
people  who  loved  to  ogle  actresses  and  pet 
horses. 

A  little  boy  balanced  his  bicycle  against 
a  tree  trunk  and  joined  the  sightseers.  He 
considered  a  promised  photograph  a  fair 
exchange  for  the  use  of  his  bike. 

"But  I've  never  been  on  a  bike  in  my 


You  can't  change  a  leopard's 
spots — but  who  wants  to 
when  they're  fashionable 
spots?  Peggy  Shannon  selects 
this  leopard  number,  and 
we're  for  it,  too. 

and  nine  tenths  of  the  time  she  is  either 
treading  on  air  or  floundering  in  the 
depths.  Most  of  the  time  it's  the  latter. 
She's  convinced  these  moods  are  heredi- 
tary. 

"My  mother  has  them.  So  does  my 
father.  Even  my  fourteen-year-old  brother 
sings  the  blues  every  once  in  a  while.  He 
goes  out  in  the  garage  and  just  sits  there 
and  no  one  dares  disturb  him — not  even  to 
tell  him  dinner  is  ready.  There's  a  stand- 
ing gag  around  the  house  here.  We're  al- 
ways asking  each"  other,  'Who's  in  the 
garage  this  week?'"  She  laughed  mirth- 
lessly. 

"Isn't  it  funny  how  these  spells  take  hold 
of  you?  They  usually  last  about  two  weeks 


life,"    objected    Irene,    laughing    at  him. 

"Can  you  dive?"  asked  the  photographer. 

Because  she  could  he  insisted  it  would  be 
simple  for  her  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Science 
had  proved  it ;  a  matter  of  poise  and  bal- 
ance. 

With  some  trepidation  Irene  climbed  on 
the  wheel  and  after  a  few  minutes'  of  ex- 
periment found  it  easy  handling.  In  fact,  it 
proved  such  an  exhilarating  experience  that 
she  begged  for  just  a  little  while  to  ride  up 
the  road. 

She  disappeared  in  a  large  whirl  of  dust 


Moody  Mae 
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with  me  and  I'm  just  no  good  for  anything 
while  I'm  in  the  throes  of  one." 

"What  in  the  world  have  you  got  to  be 
depressed  about?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"I'm  jiggered  if  I  know,"  she  responded. 
"I  tell  myself,  'you've  got  a  good  job, 
you're  young  and  healthy,  you've  got  your 
family  here,  you've  got  a  nice  home — of 
course,  it  isn't  all  paid  for  yet,  but  still 
I've  got  it — you  get  nice  notices  for  your 
work' — but  it  doesn't  do  any  good.  All  I 
can  think  of  is  to  talk  back  to  myself  and 
say  'Well — and  so  what  ?'  " 

Mae  is  a  gourmet  of  the  emotions.  She 
lives  on  them.  Nothing  that  happens  to 
her  can  be  dismissed  from  her  mind  until 
the  last  drop  of  emotion  has  been  squeezed 
out  of  it. 

Once  when  she  first  went  on  the  stage, 
someone  told  her  she  would  never  be  a 
great  actress  until  her  heart  had  been 
broken.  Mae  wasn't  even  remotely  in  love 
with  anyone  at  the  time.  Then  she  met  a 
personable  young  chap  who  showed  an  in- 
terest in  her  (platonic)  and  she  worked  on 
herself  until  she  was  firmly  convinced  she 
was  desperately  in  love  with  him. 

Having  achieved  that  state,  she  deliber- 
ately picked  a  quarrel  with  him  one  night 
and  could  hardly  get  rid  of  him  quickly 
enough.  No  sooner  had  the  door  closed 
on  him  than  she  flew  upstairs  to  her  room 
to  see  how  she  looked  with  a  broken  heart. 
Not  noticing  much  difference  in  her  ap- 
pearance, she  sat  down  before  the  glass, 
struck  different  poses  and  assured  herself 
in  dramatic  tones :  "Your  heart  is  broken. 
He's  gone  out  of  your  life — forever.  He's 
never  coming  back.  You'll  never  be  the 
same  carefree  girl  again. 

She  laughs  about  it  now  but,  at  the  time, 
it  was  very  serious.  Her  heart  has  been 
broken  in  earnest  several  times  since  then. 

Once,  in  one  of  her  moods,  she  said 
bitterly,  "I  just  can't  go  on  living  like  this. 
I  meet  someone,  fight  against  falling  in 
love,  try  to  make  myself  remember  how 
I've  been  hurt  before — and  discover  it's  no 
use.  I  find  I'm  in  love  in  spite  of  any- 
thing I  can  do.  And  then  I  start  idealiz- 
ing, put  all  my  hopes  and  faith  in  the 
person  and — crash  !  Everything  comes 
tumbling  down  about  me.  Life  shouldn't 
be  like  that.  You  wonder  what  you're  here 
for. 

"You  think  too  much  about  yourself,"  I 
said  brutally.  "You've  thought  about  your- 
self so  much  you've  lost  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  values." 

"You're  right,"  she  agreed  promptly. 
"But  what  am  I  to  do?  Pictures  are  hard 
work  in  that  you  have  to  be  on  the  set 
for  such  long  hours  at  a  time,  but  there 
are  long,  long  waits  between  scenes.  No 
one  has  enough  thoughts  on  other  things 
to  occupy  all  those  stretches  between  shots. 
You  can't  read  constantly  and  even  if  I 
were  the  type  who  sewed,  I'd  find  myself 
thinking  as  I  stitched.    I  think,"  she  fin- 


on  the  road  that  leads  to  Mount  Holly- 
wood. 

The  photographer  waited  and  waited  and 
waited.  Maybe  Irene  had  essayed  to  climb 
Mount  Hollywood,  he  thought,  as  he  fell 
into  a  light  doze  against  his  camera  case. 
Time  went  on,  and  still  no  Irene. 

Some  time  later  there  was  the  sound  of 
bicycle  brakes  on  the  gravel  and  a  voice 
called  out  of  the  darkness:  "I'm  back!" 

The  photographer  roused  himself,  called 
to  his  assistant  for  the  flashlight  powder, 
and  "shot"  Irene  Purcell ! 


ished  facetiously,  "I'll  go  on  a  farm  and 
be  a  milkmaid  and  wear  myself  out  so  I'll 
be  too  tired  at  night  to  think." 

She  worries  and  frets  continually.  One 
thing  that  harasses  her  is  her  lack  of  edu- 
cation. Yet  she  is  extraordinarily  intelli- 
gent. "I  sit  here  talking  to  you,"  she  said, 
"and  worry  over  every  word  I  utter  for 
fear  I'm  not  expressing  myself  clearly." 

I  only  wish  that  I  could  express  myself 
as  well ! 

"I  think,"  she  went  on,  "  'I  must  educate 
myself.'  I  start  reading  a  history.  There 
are  allusions  to  something  that  preceded 
the  era  I'm  studying.  I  get  another  history 
to  look  up  those  references  and  find  that 
alludes  to  something  else.  And  before  I 
know  it,  I'm  in  a  hopeless  muddle.  So  I 
throw  down  the  books  and  wonder  what 
in  the  world  I  can  ever  make  of  myself." 

Before  she  married  Lew  Brice,  Mae  and 
Barbara  Stanwyck  were  inseparable  chums. 
Barbara  preceded  her  to  Hollywood.  When 
Mae  arrived  at  the  Fox  lot,  the  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  look  up  Barbara.  They  had 
lunch  together  a  couple  of  times  but  the 
old  camaraderie  was  missing.  Whether  it 
was  that  both  had  married,  whether  it  was 
the  fact  that,  at  the  time,  Mae  was  sched- 
uled for  great  things  and  Barbara  'was 
having  a  hellish  time  trying  to  get  a  foot- 
hold in  pictures,  or  whether  it  was  just 
that  they  had  grown  away  from  each  other, 
Mae  has  never  been  able  to  figure  out. 

"All  I  knew  was  that  there  I  sat  with 
the  dearest  friend  I've  ever  had  and  there 
was  a  constraint  between  us  as  though  we 
were  strangers.  It  seemed  to  me  there 
must  be  something  I  could  do  to  get  us 
back  to  the  old  footing.  It  seemed  as 
though  if  I  could  just  bridge  those  silences 
everything  would  be  all  right.  So  I  began 
jabbering.  It  was  when  I  was  scheduled 
to  make  'Big  Time.'  The  studio  had 
promised  me  big  things  and,  as  there 
seemed  nothing  else  to  talk  about,  I  chat- 
tered about  that  picture.  The  picture 
didn't  mean  half  as  much  to  me  as  gettng 
close  to  Barbara  again. 

"But  she  didn't  understand.  And  after- 
wards she  told  someone  I  was  getting 
high-hat.  And  all  /  could  think  was 
'Frank  Fay  is  a  big  success  out  here. 
She's  going  to  be  a  lady  now  and  she 
doesn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
me  because  I'm  a  link  that  binds  her  to 
the  past.  And,  in  the  past,  although  we 
were  good  girls,  we  weren't  ladies.'  " 

Poor  Mae.  Poor  Barbara.  Even  now, 
after  almost  three  years.  Mae  still  worries 
and  struggles  to  bring  back  to  life  a  dead 
friendship. 

Barbara  has  recently  settled  her  difficul- 
ties with  Columbia  and  returns  to  them  to 
make  "Forbidden."  Mae  is  to  go  over 
there  to  do  a  picture,  too.  "We'll  be  there 
at  the  same  time,"  she  said,  and  added  wist- 
fully, "I  wish  we  could  get  together  and 
straighten  things  out." 
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When  she  is  in  one  of  her  "moods"  she 
is  addicted  to  the  practice  of  going  to  for- 
tune-tellers. "Not,"  she  explained,  "that  I 
believe  what  they  tell  me,  but  they  talk 
about  me,  which  bolsters  up  my  ego,  and 
they  prophesy  great  things  for  me,  which 
makes  me  feel  good  even  though,  as  I  say, 
I  don't  put  any  stock  in  it." 

She  is  five  feet  three  inches  tall,  weighs 
around  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  has 
blonde  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She  is  an 
expert  swimmer,  plays  golf  and  is  fond  of 
fishing.  When  prompted  to  cry  over  any- 
thing she  writes  poetry  and  one  of  her 
efforts — "Just  a  Bust" — has  been  taken  by 
an  edito.r  for  early  publication. 

She  likes  to  ride  horseback  but  says,  as 
a  rule,  she  is  scared  to  death  of  the  horse, 
and  whenever  she  starts  out  on  a  ride, 
takes  a  bag  of  loaf  sugar  along  for  her 
mount.  She  gives  him  a  couple  of  pieces 
before  they  start  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of 
good  will  and  lets  him  see  her  put  the  rest 
in  her  pocket  in  hopes  he'll  understand 
that  if  he  behaves  himself  he  can  have  the 
rest  when  they  get  back ! 

Her  closest  friends  are  Mary  Brian  and 
Florence  Lake,  and  the  three  of  them  bang 
around  Hollywood  together. 

Florence  once  explained  carefully  to  me 
that  they  aren't  the  domestic  type  and  none 
of  them  even  knows  how  to  boil  water. 
And  when  they  try  to  arrange  flowers 
artistically  in  a  bowl,  the  result  looks  like 
a  radio  message  in  Sanskrit. 

As  stated,  Mae  has  a  grand  sense  of 
humor  and  is  always  good  for  a  million 
or  so  laughs.  But  it's  when  she's  in  one 
of  her  moods  that  I  like  her  best,  because 
then  she  quits  worrying  over  what  people 
think  of  her  and  whether  or  not  they  like 
her.  Words  come  tumbling  forth,  fairly 
tripping  over  themselves,  and  it's  then  you 
see  what  she's  really  like. 

You  can  take  it  from  one  who  knows, 
that  the  girl  you  see  on  the  screen  is  not 
half  so  charming  as  the  one  who  laughs 
bitterly  and  says,  "We  were  good  girls, 
but  we  weren't  ladies!"  and  who  forlornly 
hopes  that  the  admission  shocks  you  and 
that  you  might  even  believe  it — which  you 
never,  never  do ! 


Black  and  white  ensembles  predominate  this  season.     Mary  Nolan's 
white  blouse  is  trimmed  with  black  fox  fur,  and  her  small  black  felt  hat 
has  a  little  touch  of  white.    Take  a  tip  from  Mary,  girls. 


Made-To-Order  Reputations 


and  lounge  in  backless  bathing  suits.  Ruth 
Chatterton,  Ann  Harding,  and  Kay  Fran- 
cis are  three  of  our  foremost  ladies.  Their 
sympathy  with  the  rules  of  Emily  Post  is 
so  well-known  that  in  real  life  they  never 
fear  social  criticism.  A  lady  is  a  lady,  no 
matter  what,  she  does'.  Ruth  Chatterton 
may  say,  "I'm  a  bum !"  but  you  don't  be- 
lieve her  half  as  much  as  you  give  cred- 
ence to  Clara  Bow's  "I'm  a  sap!"  declara- 
tion. 

For  sweetness  and  light,  who  can  ap- 
proach Lois  Wilson  ?  She  is  famed  as  the 
movies'  Elsie  Dinsmore.  Actually,  she  has 
more  fire  than  La  Bow.  Lois  knows  what 
she  wants  and  heaven  help  you  if  it  doesn't 
materialize.  Nancy  Carroll  also  has  a  cher- 
ubic look.  But  if  you  worked  with  her 
you  wouldn't  describe  her  as  having  a  mild 
disposition. 

When  you  think  of  Gloria  Swanson, 
what  immediately  flashes  into  your  mind? 
Money !  She's  rolling  in  it.  All  the  world, 
except  Gloria  and  her  banker,  knows  that. 

You've  heard  what  a  versatile  boy  won- 
der Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  is.  He  longs 
to  paint,  write,  and  draw.    The  truth  is 
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that  he  follows  these  alternative  muses  only 
for  the  remuneration  forthcoming.  At 
that,  Joan  has  to  sit  him  down  and  make 
him  work  at  his  vocations. 

All  interviewers  step  up  to  Richard 
Barthelmess  prepared  for  the  worst.  He's 
always  so  rude  to  strangers,  one  hears. 
When  he  fails  to  bite,  the  writers  are 
positive  that  he  has  mistaken  them  for 
someone  else.  To  any  authentic  reporter, 
Barthelmess  is  exceptionally  gracious.  His 
fierce  reputation  staves  off  bores. 

You  can  bet  that  Jean  Harlow  is  pretty 
gay !  Remember  those  skin-tight  gowns 
Jean  inevitably  sports?  Her  close  friends, 
strange  to  say,  find  her  dignified  and  se- 
date. Sad,  but  so ! 

Now,  honestly,  how  could  Janet  Gaynor 
and  Helen  Twelvetrees  have  stood  the  ter- 
rific strain  of  progressing  from  nowhere 
to  stardom  if  they  were  as  fragile  as  you 
think?  Who  would  live  with  John  Barry- 
more  if  he  were  as  odd  as  "The  Royal 
Family"  insinuated? 

Adolphe  Menjou  hasn't  purchased  a  new 
tuxedo  in  four  years.  Why  should  he? 
Everyone  knows  that  he  must  get  several 


each  month.  You  don't  catch  the  canny 
Adolphe  spending  cash  to  prove  an  ac- 
cepted fact !  So  the  fans  have  their  vision 
of  the  impeccably  dressed  Menjou,  and 
Adolphe  saves  money  on  clothes,  and  all's 
well. 

I  could  go  on  endlessly  relating  the  dis- 
crepancies between  our  stars'  publicity 
traits  and  their  honest-to-gosh  character- 
istics. But  what's  the  use?  You  already 
are  certain  of  what  every  one  of  them  is 
like.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  convincing  you.  Who  am  I  to  argue  that 
they  are  otherwise? 

One  might  as  well  join  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  which  accepts  as  gospel  the 
initial  impression  it  gets  of  a  star.  I'm 
about  to  shut  my  eyes  and  ears  to  what  / 
encounter.  As  Uncle  Eben  says,  "It's  bet- 
ter to  agree  wif  people  as  much  as  you 
kin.  It  makes  them  feel  good-natured,  and 
you  don't  have  to  listen  to  so  much  back 
talk." 

Anyway,  I  will  remind  you  of  this  little 
thought  in  closing :  Many  of  the  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time  are  pointed  the 
zvrong  way! 
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Name  This  Girl 

Win  $1500.00! 

eO-ED,  INCORPORATED,  will  pay  $1,000.00  cash 
just  for  a  girl's  name — and  $500.00  extra  for 
sending  it  quick.  We  want  a  name  that  will  properly 
describe  America's  most  beautiful  college  girl — one  of 
those  attractive,  lively  co-eds  that  you  see  at  every  col- 
lege and  high  school.  There  is  nothing  to  buy  or  sell  in 
order  to  win  this  $1 ,500.00  and  you  will  not  be  required 
to  do  anything  else  but  send  a  name.  This  big  prize  will 
be  given  just  to  find  the  right  name  for  a  lovely  young 
lady  who  will  sponsor  a  beautiful  nation  wide  radio  pro- 
gram we  contemplate  for  this  winter. 

Send  Your  Favorite  Name 

What  girl's  name  do  you  like  best?  In  fact,  what 
name  are  you  thinking  of  right  now?  Maybe  it's  just  the 
One  to  win  this  $]  ,500.00.  Don't  bother  trying  to  think 
up  fancy  names — just  such  an  ordinary  name  as  Betty 
Allen,  Nancy  Lee,  Mary  Lynn,  etc.,  may  win.  Better  send 
the  one  you  are  thinking  of  right  away! 

$500.00  for  MAILING  IT  QUICK 

Yes,  $500.00  cash  or,  if  preferred,  a  beautiful  new 
FORD  TUDOR  SEDAN  will  be  added  to  the  $1,000.00 
prize  if  the  name  is  sent  within  three  days  from  the  time 
this  announcement  is  read.  So,  send  your  suggestion 
TODAY!  Take  no  risk  of  losing  that  $500.00  EXTRA 
which  is  to  be  won  so  easily — just  for  being  prompt. 

Nothing  Else  To  Do 

Certainly  this  $1,500.00  prize  is  worth  trying  for,  especially  when 
it  costs  you  only  a  2c  stamp  and  an  envelope.  There  is  nothing  else 
to  do — nothing  to  buy — nothing  to  sell — no  coupons  to  clip.  This 
$1,500.00  Cash  can  be  yours  just  for  sending  the  winning  name 
within  three  days  after  reading  this  announcement.  CO-ED,  Incor- 
porated, wants  you  to  send  your  suggestion  at  once  ...  no  matter 
how  simple  or  plain  it  may  be.  The  very  name  you  send  may  be  the 
one  they  are  seeking  and  if  you  could  imagine  the  thrill  of  receiving 
a  telegram  stating  that  you  won  this  $1 ,500.00  prize  just  for  sending 
a  girl's  name,  you  would  lose  no  time  in  mailing  your  suggestion  at 
once.  You  will  receive  an  immediate  acknowledgment  by  letter  and 
at  the  same  time,  we  will  have  a  big  surprise  for  you  in  the  form 
of  another  prize  offer  through  which  you  can  win  as  much  as 
$4,000.00  more.  So,  DON'T  WAIT  .  .  .  DON'T  DELAY!  .  .  .  mail 
this  coupon  today. 

MAIL  THE  NAME  YOU  SUGGEST  ON  THIS  COUPON 


FREE  SAMPLE 
CO-ED  Face 
Powder 

Send  your  name 
suggestion  within 
three  days  and  we 
will  send  you  a  Free 
Sample  of  lovely  CO- 
ED face  powder  De 
Luxe  with  our  reply. 


RULES:  This  offer  is  open  to  anyone  living  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  out- 
side of  Chicago,  Illinois,  except  employees  of  CO-ED,  Incorpor- 
ated, and  their  families  and  closes  midnight,  February  29,  1932. 
All  answers  must  be  mailed  on  or  before  that  date.  Each  person 
may  submit  only  one  name,  sending  more  than  one  will  disqualify 
all  entries  for  that  individual.  $1 ,000  00  will  be  paid  to  the  per- 
son submitting  the  name  chosen  by  CO-ED,  incorporated.  An 
additional  $500.00  cash  or  a  Ford  Tudor  Sedan  will  be  given 
to  the  prize  winner,  providing  the  winning  name  was  mailed 
within  three  days  from  the  time  the  announcement  was  read. 
Duplicate  prizes  will  be  paid  in  case  of  ties. 


A.  S.  WEILBY, 

CO-ED,  Inc.,  4619  E.  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Dept.   308,    Chicago,  111. 

The  name  I  suggest  for  America's  most  beautiful  college  girl  is: 


Date  I  read  this  announcement. 
My  Name  is  


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


Be  sure  to  fill  In  the  date  you  read  this  ennouncement 


CO-ED,  INC.,  4619  E.  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Dept.  308,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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just  in  time  to  interrupt  her  reading  of  a 
letter  newly  received  from  Mr.  Hume  on 
the  coast. 

"I  like  Cy  because  he's  nice.  And  clever. 
And  I  enjoy  reading  his  novels,  mostly 
because  he  doesn't  make  me  read  them.  I'm 
not  allowed  to  telephone  him  when  I  come 
East ;  I'm  being  economical  since  my  money 
ran  away,  and  I  bring  along  just  enough  to 
do  my  shopping  and  to  live  on.  So  then 
when  I  get  here  Cy  keeps  sending  me  more 
money  and  calling  me  up  afterwards  to 
find  out  if  I  need  it.  You  know,  it's  fun 
economizing." 

Is  nothing  sacred  any  more?  Why,  she 
even  waxed  irreverent  about  those  most 
infallible  of  beings — interviewers. 

"You  won't  be  like  that  funny  man  who 
interviewed  me  once  and  then  wrote  a  story 
all  about  how  I  got  my  start  by  chasing  a 
goose  around  the  streets,  will  you?  That's 
what  I  got  for  telling  him  how  I  rushed 
downtown  to  get  a  stage  part  in  'The  Wild 
Duck'  long  ago." 

But  in  spite  of  her  casual  way  with  mat- 
ters of  moment,  there  is  no  lack  of  good, 
serviceable  common  sense  in  Helen  Chand- 
ler's blonde  head.  It  must  have  taken 
plenty  of  that  valuable  commodity  to  win 
her  first  stage  part  when  she  was  eight 
years  old,  in  Arthur  Hopkins'  production 
of  "Barbara."  It  must  have  taken  more 
to  enable  her  to  keep  on  as  a  successful 
child  actress,  until  at  the  mature  age  of 
fifteen  she  won  the  unanimous  acclaim  of 
the  New  York  critics  with  her  portrayal 
of  the  little  girl  in  Ibsen's  "The  Wild 
Duck" — »a  splendid  production  which  she 
came  near  to  stealing  outright  from  the 
leading  lady.    Other  stage  parts  followed, 


She's  the  Only  Girl! 
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as  the  girl  grew  older,  in  such  pieces  as 
John  Barrymore's  "Richard  the  Third," 
Lionel  Barrymore's  "Macbeth,"  and  in 
"Penrod,"  "The  Constant  Nymph,"  "Faust," 
and  others.  Even  as  a  child  actress  Helen 
earned  her  living  and  considerably  more 
besides — an  especially  happy  circumstance 
since  the  Chandlers  are  an  old  Southern 
family,  and  Papa  Chandler,  lately  trans- 
planted from  South  Carolina,  encountered 
perplexities  in  competing  with  life  in  the 
bustling  North. 

When  Helen  received  her  summons  to 
Hollywood  she  was  destined  to  vindicate 
the  attractions  of  free-lancing  for  actors. 
During  her  first  year,  which  was  spent 
under  contract  with  Fox,  she  made  nary 
a  picture ;  in  the  year  or  more  that  has 
since  passed  she  has  made  nine,  with  no 
relief  in  sight. 

"The  idea  of  me  had  to  sink  in  gradu- 
ally with  them,"  is  her  brief  comment. 
Her  more  recent  pictures  have  been 
"Dracula,"  "Daybreak,"  "Salvation  Nell," 
"Fanny  Foley  Herself,'''  "The  Last  Flight," 
and  "Heart  and  Hand."  The  last  two  pic- 
tures afforded  her  the  unique  opportunity 
(as  well  as  the  unique  responsibility)  of 
playing  the  only  feminine  role  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  cast. 

These  last  two  pictures  are  Helen's 
favorite  ones  to  date,  although  she  insists 
that  the  lack  of  feminine  competition  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  circumstance.  She 
didn't  care  so  much  for  the  kind  of  thing 
she  did  in  "Dracula"  and  "Salvation  Nell," 
but  Nikki,  she  thought,  was  a  girl  you'd 
like  to  know.  And  this  flightily  matter- 
of-fact  sort  of  person — a  character  such  as 
Barrie  might  have  created  if  he  had  been 


Ernest  Hemingway — is  indeed  a  "natural" 
for  her.  Perhaps  it  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  some  affinity  with  Hemingway's 
staccato  personalities  that  made  Miss 
Chandler  long  to  play  the  part  of  Cather- 
ine Barclay  when  "A  Farewell  to  Arms" 
was  produced  on  the  sage  last  season.  The 
job  went  to  Elissa  Landi,  but  Helen  still 
hopes  to  play  it  in  a  picture. 

She  has  other  hopes,  too.  She  thinks, 
for  instance,  that  it  would  be  nice  to  make 
talkie  versions  of  some  of  our  favorite 
fairy  tales — hers,  yours  and  mine.  There 
she  goes — the  "wrong  diing"  again  !  When 
every  proper  movie  actress'  ambition  should 
be  to  emote  all  over  the  place  in  dramatic, 
"woman-scorned"  roles,  Helen  Chandler 
wants  to  be  a  children's  heroine  in  "Hansel 
and  Gretel,"  "The  Golden  Fleece,"  and 
the  rest  of  those  believe-it-or-not  yarns 
that  are  waiting  for  just  the  right  touch  to 
make  them  come  beautifully  alive  on  the 
screen.  Hemingway  would  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  in  these  characterizations ;  but 
one  has  a  feeling  that  Helen  Chandler  is 
equipped  to  create  a  dreamy,  moonstruck, 
gloriously  unreal  fairy-tale  heroine  such  as 
to  cause  the  grown-ups  to  elbow  the  kids 
away  from  the  theatre  doors. 

Something  else  is  on  Helen's  mind,  too. 
She  thinks  it  would  heln  her  career  if  she 
were  to  settle  upon  a  definite  screen  per- 
sonality with  which  she  would  become 
identified  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  casting  directors.  And  just  how  is 
she  to  achieve  such  a  singular  personality, 
and  an  appealing  one  withal  ? 

Well,  here's  a  valuable  tip,  Miss  Chand- 
ler—  Oh,  don't  mention  it !  As  Aristotle 
practically  said,  "Just  be  yourself,  kid!" 


The  Lost  Loves  of  Hollywood 
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Dorothy  Mackaill  and  Donald  Cook  staging  a  love  scene  for  you  and 
director  William  Wellman  and  for  "Safe  in  Hell."  Not  so  long  ago  Dorothy 
and  Donald  were  reported  romantically  interested  in  each  other. 


Alvarado,  who  dances  a  most  divine  tango. 

But  Ben  and  Bebe — there's  a  romance 
that  is  fine,  and  real,  and  workable.  If 
Ben  gives  a  splendid  performance  in  Mari- 
lyn's picture,  "Her  Majesty,  Love," — and 
he  does ;  he  was  never  better — it's  a 
triumph  of  pure  technique!  If  his  love 
scenes  with  Miss  Miller  are  exciting,  it's 
wholly  because  the  script  suggests  it.  Ben 
is  a  fine  actor  and  he  proves  it  beyond 
dispute  in  "Her  Majesty,  Love."  For  all 
the  time  he  was  playing  those  love  scenes 
with  Marilyn,  he  was  thinking  of  Bebe — 
and  of  another  young  lady,  named  Barbara. 
Those  scenes  were  filmed  while  Bebe  was 
in  the  hospital  and  little  Barbara  Bebe 
Lyon  was  very  much  in  her  infancy. 

Gary  and  Lupe !  Of  all  the  lost  loves, 
perhaps  only  .  the  Cooper- Velez  has  its 
touching  aspect — it  has  the  slightest  tinge 
of  sadness.  Because  it  was  so  terrific  while 
it  lasted — and  rather  bitter  when  it  began 
to  burn  out.  Lupe  laughs  along — but  some- 
times there  seems  defiance  in  her  laughter. 
Gary  stays  the  same — except  that  he  is  a 
little  more  listless,  a  trifle  tireder,  more 
definitely  a  bored,  older-than-he-should-be 
young  man.  There's  a  hint  of  tragedy 
here — so  let's  hurry  on. 

Dorothy  Mackaill,  the  gay  girl,  the  play 
girl,  the  girl  with  the  grandest  sense  of 
humor  in  all  pictureville,  must  often  be 
stubbing  her  toes  over  a  lost  love.  Dorothy 
is  popular.    Dorothy  is  a  lot  of  fun.  And 
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Dorothy  always  has  more  beaux  than  she 
knows  what  to  do  with.  The  only  beau  she 
ever  took  seriously  enough  to  marry  was 
l.othar  Mendes  and  Dot  swears  she  pro- 
posed to  him.  Don't  know  about  that — but 
certainly  it  is  Dorothy's  fault  that  there  are 
so  many  ghosts  hanging  around  her  door- 
step— ghosts  who  did  their  darndest  to  be- 
come Mr.  Mackaill  the  second — and  never 
succeeded. 

Remember  the  reports  that  Walter 
Pidgeon  was  a  candidate?  And  Donald 
Cook?  And  now  Don  and  Dorothy  are  play- 
ing love  scenes  together  in  "Safe  in  Hell." 
Perhaps  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  con- 
sidering Miss  Mackaill's  million  dollar 
appeal.  it  might  be  better  to  leave  out  the 
word  "in"  in  that  title  and  substitute  a 
dash.  The  only  man  who  would  be  ab- 
solutely safe  with  Dorothy  Mackaill  would 
have  to  be  stuffed.  And  through  no  fault 
of  Dorothy's.  That  charm  of  hers  is  nat- 
ural. She  doesn't  have  to  fake  it.  She 
just  can't  help  it. 

Of  course,  the  last  we  heard  Neil  Miller 
was  still  very  much  in  the  picture.  No, 
not  in  "Safe  in  Hell."  Donald  Cook  is 
in  that.  I  mean  in  the  Hollywood  picture. 
And  Dorothy  seems  more  serious  than 
usual  about  Neil.  The  good-looking 
crooner  is  definitely  not  yet  a  member  of 
the  company  of  Lost  Loves. 

There  are  different  brands  of  ghostly 
loves  out  there.  Some  of  the  almost-ro- 
mances  might  include  Mary  Brian  and 
Jack  Oakie — that  looked  pretty  serious  for 
a  while ;  and  Marguerite  Churchill  and 
Russell  Gleason ;  and  Lew  Ayres  and  Con- 
stance Bennett — and  Constance  Bennett  and 
Joel  McCrea ;  and  Betty  Compson  and 
Hugh  Trevor — can't  they  be  friends  ?  They 
can — they  are  ! 

Gloria  Swanson  chose  Ben  Lyon  for  her 
leading  man  in  "What  a  Widow !"  They 
were  once  the  bright  spots  in  one  another's 
existence.  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Robert 
Montgomery  used  to  play  in  stock  together 
— did  you  know  that  ?    Now  they  are  both 
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Florence  D. 
Walden 
Hollywood,  Cal, 


.  .  .  55%  more 
in  safety  and 
enjoyment  at 
only  5  cents 
more  in  price 


WHY  (T)  CHANGED  TO  MARLBORO  CONTEST 

Other    Prize   Winners    {Patch   Magazines   And  Newspapers) 


(Fo 


In  a  restaurant  recently  I  commented 
on  the  beauty  and  distinguished  appearance 
of  a  woman  seated  nearby.  My  companion, 
a  well-known  attorney,  glanced  at  her  and 
remarked  indifferently, 

Yes,  but  she  SPOILS  it  all  by  smoking 
a  cheap  cigarette. " 

Needless  to  say,  that  tip 
was  my  reason  for  changing  to  Marlboros. 


MARLBORO 


f  P1AIN  oi  IVOBf  TipPfDl 


in  Hollywood,  and  Bob  is  crazy  about  his 
wife  and  baby.  And  Miriam?  Why,  she 
is  still  good   friends  with  her  husband, 


Austin  Parker,  the  writer — even  though 
she  is  getting  a  divorce.  Yes,  we  can  be 
friends!    And  why  not? 


The  Stage  in  Review 


Mr.  Leslie  Banks,  gives  us  a  superb  por- 
trait of  the  man  that  money  has  eaten  up — a 
Balzacian  portrait.  Vera  Allen  was  good 
as  his  wife.  But  the  best  "bit"  in  a  play 
that  snaps  and  sizzles  in  twelve  scenes  was 
the  character  work  of  a  cynical  British 
bounder  by  Nigel  Bruce — flippant  insouci- 
ance to  the  life !  The  settings  by  Lee 
Simonson  are  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  this  gripping  play. 

"Lean  Harvest"  will  be  a  whale  of  a 
picture.  It  contains  all  the  elements  of  a 
box-office  knockout. 

"The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle" 

Max  Gordon,  with  Jerome  Kern,  Otto 
Harbach  and  Jose  Ruben  (who  staged  it) 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  with  "The 
Cat  and  the  Fiddle." 

It  is  all  music !  waltz,  boleros,  mazurkas, 
and  the  rest  of  the  romantic-inspirational 
melodies.  Scenery,  sound,  atmosphere  wove 
a  spell  around  me  that  will  make  me  yelp 
for  more  of  this  kind  of  anti-jazz  enter- 
tainment. 

"The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle"  tells  a  love 
story.  It  is  laid  in  Brussels.  But  that's  of 
no  consequence.  It's  the  delicious  music 
and  humor  that  make  this  one  of  the  most 
charming,  imaginative  and  resourceful  en- 
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tertainments  of  many  seasons. 

Bettina  Hall,  Lawrence  Grossmith,  Ed- 
die Foy,  Jr.,  Doris  Carson,  Georges 
Metaxa,  George  Meader  and  Jose  Ruben, 
with  a  swarm  of  others,  keep  this  show 
going  from  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to  the 
fall  with  never  a  yawn.  And  the  scenery 
and  effects  are  Art. 

"Two  Seconds" 

This  play,  by  Elliott  Lester,  in  a  pro- 
logue, nineteen  scenes  and  an  epilogue,  for 
all  its  ephemeral  entertaining  value,  lacks 
psychological  stuffing  and  philosophical 
gizzard ;  and  any  drama  that  aims  at  the 
Big  Thing  must  have  both. 

From  a  scene  in  the  electric  chair  we 
are  flashed  back  into  the  life  of  a  riveter. 
We  see  what  happened  in  the  last  two 
seconds  in  his  brain.  Edward  Pawley  does 
splendid  work  as  the  Spiritual  Riveter  and 
Blythe  Daly  as  the  music-hall  dancer,  who 
was  the  moral  superior  of  this  meany,  was 
good  but  not  great  by  any  means. 

"The  Guest  Room" 

Charlotte  Pozvers,  a  female  pest  who  is 
always  trying  to  be  some  one's  guest  "in 
order  to  do  them  good,"  is  quite  an  un- 
usual study  in  the  hands  of  Helen  Lowell. 


She  breaks  up  several  families  and  is  a 
general  all-around-annoyance  in  her  at- 
tempt to  make  people's  lives  un-lonely 
when  they  are  quite  satisfied  to  remain  en 
solitaire.  Her  portrait  inspires  comic  rage 
— that  is,  you  laugh  at  her  and  want  to 
shoot  her  dead  at  the  same  time. 

"The  Guest  Room"  is  quite  "different." 
Beverly  Sitgreaves,  Otto  Hulett.  Joan 
Kenyon  (a  beautiful  and  charming  actress) 
and  Herbert  Warren  helped  the  laughs 
along. 

"The  Good  Companions" 

This  is  a  play  done  from  a  book  by 
Messrs.  Priestley  and  Knoblock.  It  is  in 
sixteen  scenes  all  over  England,  detailing 
the  adventures  of  a  runaway  carpenter 
with  a  company  of  strolling  players  who 
talk  all  of  the  English  languages  from 
Cockney  to  Shetland  pony  patois. 

To  me,  there  wasn't  a  living,  vital  char- 
acter in  the  play.  I  did  not  smile  once,  and 
the  dullness  became  so  dense  that  I  actu- 
ally got  interested  in  seeing  what  was  com- 
ing next !  It's  all  adapted  from  J.  B. 
Priestley's  book,  you  know. 

Valerie  Taylor,  Vera  Lennox.  George 
Carney  and  Hugh  Sinclair  were  among 
the  players. 
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The  Penalties  of  Pulchritude 


dismissed  Sue  Carol,  one  of  the  prettiest 
brunette  ingenues  in  the  business.  Three 
years  ago  everyone  was  fighting  over  her. 
Today  both  Sue  and  her  good-looking 
husband,  Nick  Stuart,  once  a  Fox  star,  are 
finding  the  free-lance  game  none  too  profit- 
able. Irene  Dunne  has  loads  of  charm — 
the  charm  of  intelligence. 

Take  a  peek  in  at  Paramount.  June 
Collyer,  their  most  beautiful  girl,  is  no 
longer  on  contract.  Clara  Bow,  a  real 
beauty,  is  not  among  those  present  in 
future  Paramount  pictures.  Mary  Brian, 
and  Jean  Arthur,  pretty  girls,  have  been 
replaced  by  Sylvia  Sidney  and  Lilyan 
Tashman.  Oddly  attractive  women,  but 
hardly  beauties. 

Ruth  Chatterton,  Paramount's  leading 
lady,  is  a  grand  actress.  Like  Marlene 
Dietrich,  who  is  Garbo-like  and  rather 
mysterious  looking,  Ruth  does  not  seriously 
vie  for  top  honors  when  it  comes  to  rank- 
ing the  truly  eye-filling  women.  Marlene 
in  person  reminds  one  of  Garbo,  whose 
pale  face  has  magnetism  rather  than  per- 
fection. 

Rising  satellites  such  as  Tallulah  Bank- 
head,  Claudette  Colbert,  and  Carole  Lom- 
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bard  stress  sophistication.  Claudette  and 
Carole,  in  particular,  have  marvelous 
figures.  Nancy  Carroll  admits,  herself, 
that  her  face  is  too  round  to  get  her  into 
the  beauty  class. 

And  shed  a  tear  for  a  handsome  man 
who  wanders  onto  the  Paramount  lot ! 
Charles  Rogers  and  Richard  Arlen  are 
relegated  to  the  background,  while  George 
Bancroft,  Gary  Cooper,  Fredric  Marsh, 
Jack  Oakie,  and  Maurice  Chevalier  get  the 
breaks.  Not  much  encouragement  for  a 
youthful  masculine  specimen  of  the  life- 
guard type.  True,  Phillips  Holmes  is 
attractive,  but  he  succeeds  because  his 
dramatic  ability  overshadows  his  facial 
advantages,  or  should  one  say  now — dis- 
advantages ? 

In  the  old  days  of  eye-appeal  a  lovely 
girl  could  talk  in  a  Bowery  accent,  a  manly 
hero  in  a  whisky  tenor.  No  one  off  the  set 
could  hear  them.  The  directors  could  stop 
shooting  at  any  time  to  give  minute  in- 
structions. Indeed,  some  players  had  their 
expressions  numbered  and  waited  for  the 
director  to  call  for  fear,  hope,  love,  or 
anger  by  its  allotted  digit ! 

These  players  are  gone  forever.  The 


dumb  stars  have  been  eliminated.  But  are 
we  not  in  danger  of  swinging  to  the  other 
extreme?  This  is  an  age  of  sophistication, 
one  in  which  experienced  men  and  women 
portray  life.  All  well  and  good,  a  tribute 
to  the  industry  for  coming  of  age. 

Yet  the  silent  screen  served  a  very 
worth-while  and  deeply  felt  need  in  pre- 
senting super-beings  for  us  to  worship  and 
enjoy.  Mary  Pickford,  with  her  golden 
curls  and'  bland  innocence,  was  a  whole- 
some influence.  V alentino's  flashing  physi- 
cal perfection  was  something  to  emulate. 
Corinne  Griffith,  the  orchid  lady  of  magic 
glamour,  touched  a  spot  in  our  hearts  that 
all  the  cold,  realistic  actresses  can  never 
reach. 

It  seems  to  many  that  beauty  has  a 
definite  right  to  a  place  in  the  talkies.  The 
old  phrase,  "beautiful  but  dumb !"  was  not 
infallible.  It  is  possible  to  have  both  looks 
and  acting  ability.  We  don't  want  a  resur- 
rection of  the  clothes-horse,  vain,  stupid 
type  of  beauty.  Let  that  kind  rest  in  peace 
and  be  thankful  they  are  not  being  be- 
trayed by  the  microphones. 

But  I  do  believe  we  should  give  the 
lovely  girls  and  the  handsome  men  who 
have  survived  the  talkies  their  chance  to 
act.  With  the  roles  that  have  been  given 
other  less  attractive  stars,  Anita  Page 
could  develop  into  a  first-rate  dramatic 
actress.  June  Collyer  might  be  trained  to 
be  as  effective  as  Ruth  Chatterton,  Sue 
Carol  to  register  as  well  as  many  a  less 
lovely  actress. 

Recall  that  Charles  Rogers  and  Richard 
Arlen,  for  example,  made  their  first  big 
hit  in  strictly  dramatic  roles  in  "Wings." 
What  a  routine  of  insipid  parts  have  come 
their  way  since !  And  if  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  spent  more  time  finding  appropriate 
and  worthy  vehicles  for  Ramon  Novarro 
and  less  trying  to  make  an  actor  out  of 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  the  fans  who  want  ro- 
mance as  of  old  would  give  a  cheer. 

"Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,"  a 
wise  sage  said.  The  talkies  are  disregard- 
ing this  tried  and  true  proverb.  Will  there 
be  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  players  who 
are  easy  on  the  eyes  ?  Nobody  knows,  but 
a  lot  of  us  care. 


Sunny  Jimmy  Dunn  and  his  mother  at  home  in  their  comfortable  sun 
room.  Here's  something  to  look  forward  to — James  will  be  teamed  again 
with  Sally  Eilers  in  "Dance  Team." 


camping  on  studio  doorsteps  trying  to  get 
a  hearing.  I  finally  registered  as  an  extra 
in  the  Central  Casting  Office.  My  card 
is  still  there  in  the  files,  I  guess.  It  never 
brought  me  a  single  call." 

Karen's  first  work  before  the  movie 
camera,  contrary  to  general  belief,  was 
not  with  Greta  Garbo  in  "Inspiration," 
the  picture  that  won  her  instant  recogni- 
tion. 

It  was  in  "Through  Different  Eyes." 
Through  a  friend  she  obtained  work  as  an 
extra.  For  two  weeks  she  sat  on  the 
courtroom  set  and  watched  Edmund  Lowe, 
Mary  Duncan  and  Sylvia  Sidney  working 
in  the  featured  roles. 

After  that  Karen  persuaded  local  stage 
managers  to  give  her  a  chance.  She  made 
her  first  public  appearance  as  a  model  in 
"Little  Orchid  Annie"  for  $20  a  week. 
Next  came  a  "screaming"  bit  in  "Night 


What — No  Love  Life? 
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Hostess."  She  understudied  Brenda  Forbes 
in  "Rope's  End"  but  never  got  on  the 
stage,  supplying  off-stage  yells  and  play- 
ing the  victrola  while  waiting  for  the  lead- 
ing lady  to  fall  ill.  In  "And  So  To  Bed" 
she  was  a  maid.  Then  came  the  chance 
to  play  a  regular  part  in  "Fata  Morgana," 
which  earned  for  her  some  mention  from 
local  critics. 

"My  real  break  came  when  I  gained 
admittance  to  the  office  of  Ben  Thau,  cast- 
ing director  at  the  M-G-M  studio.  While 
I  was  trying  to  persuade  him  to  make  a 
test  of  me,  Robert  Montgomery  came  in 
for  his  lines  with  Greta  Garbo  in  'Inspira- 
tion.' He  asked  Thau  if  he  might  have 
some  girl  to  read  Miss  Garbo's  lines  to 
him  for  a  test  Clarence  Brown  was  wait- 
ing to  make.  Thau  suggested  I  try  it. 
The  rehearsing  with  Montgomery  got  me 
that  part  of  Diane  in  the  picture." 


Karen's  recent  role  in  "Scar face"  gives 
her  a  brand-new  opportunity.  It  takes  her 
away  from  more  or  less  stereotyped 
heroine  parts  and  offers  stark  characteriza- 
tion. 

"My  one  big  fear  is  that  I  will  be 
'typed'  and  cast  only  in  one  kind  of  part. 
I  want  to  play  all  kinds.  I  don't  care 
what  they  are  as  long  as  they  are  different 
and  offer  a  wider  field  than  straight  in- 
genues. Most  of  all,  I  would  like  to  play 
sophisticated  comedy  of  the  Frederick 
Lonsdale  and  Noel  Coward  kind.  Of 
course,  I  hope  someday  to  be  a  star,  but 
that  possibility  is  so  distant  I  don't  even 
think  about  it. 

"Exotic  roles  do  riot  hold  any  particular 
fascination  for  me.  I  don't  believe  I  am 
exactly  the  type  for  that  kind  of  work. 
But  I  wouldn't  balk  at  anything — not  even 
custard-pie  comedies!" 
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Revuettes 
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BALMY  DAZE.  Simple  Simon.  A  grand  comedy, 
original  and  well-acted.  It's  one  continuous  chuckle, 
punctuated  with  frequent  guffaws. 

LITTLE  ANNIE  ROONEY.  Max  Fleischer.  A 
corking  song  novelty  cartoon  with  clever  comedy. 

MANHATTAN  MARINERS.  RKO-Pathe.  A 
fast  motor  launch  takes  us  on  a  cruise  around  Man- 
hattan Island,  with  a  running  description  of  the  sights 
of  New  York.    Interesting  and  worthwhile. 

SPEED.  Educational.  Funny  business  by  Andy 
Clyde,  Marjorie  Beebe  and  Alberta  Vaughn,  involv- 
ing a  trans-continental  race,  airplanes,  Indians. 

THE  CLYDE  MYSTERY.  Vitaphone.  A  murder 
story,  but  more  impressive  for  its  comedy,  which  is 
good,  than  for  its  thrills.  With  Donald  Meek  and 
John  Hamilton. 

THE  GALLOPING  GHOST.  Mascot.  Starring 
Red  Grange.  Plenty  of  action  on  the  football  field 
and  a  thrilling  parachute  jump. 

THE  LITTLE  PEST.  Columbia.  "Scrappy,"  a 
new  and  funny  cartoon  character,  makes  his  appear- 
ance.  Some  new  comedy  slants. 

WRESTLING  SWORDFISH.  Educational.  An 
exciting,  rapid-fire  picture  showing  the  efforts  of  two 
men  to  land  a  big  swordfish. 

FAST  AND  FURIOUS.  Universal.  Daphne  Pol- 
lard in  an  unimaginative  melange  of  old  slapstick 
stunts. 

FOOTBALL  FOR  THE  FAN.  Educational.  How- 
ard Jones,  aided  by  a  platoon  of  other  famous  coaches, 
explains  the  history  of  the  forward  pass  with  graphic 
demonstrations.  Absorbing  to  the  fan;  interesting  to 
everyone. 

GYPSY  CARAVAN.  Vitaphone.  Giovanni  Mar- 
tinelli,  in  excellent  voice,  renders  several  gypsy  songs 
against  an  appealing  background. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.  Fox.  One  of  the  "Magic 
Carpet  Series."  South  Sea  Isles  stuff,  but  with  noth- 
ing particularly  new. 

LA  SCHNAPPS,  INC.  Paramount.  You'll  grin 
and  gurgle  at  this  one.  Smith  and  Dale,  equipped 
with  swell  laughs,  bring  humor  into  the  clothing 
business. 

THE  STARBRITE  DIAMOND.  Educational.  A 
good  crook  drama,  featuring  William  J.  Burns  himself, 
who  turns  the  tables  on  the  dastardly  diamond- 
grabbers. 
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from  my  reach.  "Those  glasses  cost  me 
just  seventy  dollars  a  doz — " 

"Neil !"  His  wife's  exclamation  caused 
Hamilton  to  color  rosily. 

"Another  of  my  failings,"  he  apologized, 
"is  telling  people  what  I  pay  for  things. 
I've  done  it  ever  since  I  can  remember.  I 
know  it  is  bad  taste  and  I've  asked  Elsa 
(Mrs.  Hamilton)  to  correct  me  whenever  I 
start  telling  prices." 

No  one  is  immune  from  unimportant 
habits  they  would  like  to  be  rid  of.  Greta 
Garbo  thoughtlessly  hums  vagrant  tunes 
and  sensitive  microphones  often  pick  up 
her  songs  while  other  scenes  are  being 
filmed.  Cecil  B.  DeMille  has  a  disturbing 
custom  of  rattling  money  in  his  pocket.  So 
pronounced  was  the  habit  that  C.  B.  had  to 
cease  carrying  metal  coins  because  he 
ruined  many  good  scenes  by  jingling  silver 
near  the  microphones.  Janet  Gaynor  once 
began  a  cute  eccentricity  of  slightly  pro- 
truding her  lower  lip  when  in  pensive 
moods.  It  became  a  fault  against  which 
she  was  forced  to  guard  carefully  when  she 
was  in  front  of  the  camera. 

Joan  Bennett  wishes  she  could  chew  gum 
with  less  vigor ;  she  finds  herself  in  public, 
too  often,  massaging  her  gum  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  get  all  its  sweetness  before 
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CHARM-TEST 


What  are  your  sins  against  charm?  Are  you  self-conscious? 
Do  you  lack  poise?  Do  you  fail  to  express  your  personality 
vividly,  glamorously?  Do  you  know  how  to  make  people 
like  you?  Send  for  the  "Charm-Test"  .  .  .  and  find  the  key 
to  personal  triumph. 


ARE  you  one  of  those  charming  per- 
/-\  sons  whom  everybody  likes  to 
know?  Are  you  always  inviled 
places,  just  because  others  enjoy  your 
company  so  much?  Does  interest  quicken 
when  you  step  into  a  room,  as  if  the  very 
air  were  charged  with  the  vibrant  force 
of  your  gracious  personality?  Do  you, 
in  short,  possess  that  most  precious  of 
all  human  qualities,  CHARM? 

Perhaps  you  envy  those  glamorous  personalities 
you  sometimes  meet  ...  on  the  screen,  for  in- 
stance. You  are  thrilled  and  uplifted  as  they 
weave  the  spell  of  their  enchantment  upon  you. 
Just  to  watch  them  is  a  refreshing  and  stimulat- 
ing experience.  They  have  won  the  world  by  the 
sheer  force  of  beautiful  self-expression. 

But  did  you  know  that  these  fascinating  stars 
have  consciously  and  deliberately  developed 
their  personal  charm,  as  everyone  must  do  who 
would  be  admired  and  loved.  Did  you  know 
that  there  are  certain  simple,  definite  rules  and 
principles  by  which  you  can  become  ever  so 
much  more  charming? 


MARGERY  WILSON 

America's  authority  on  Charm 
whose  advice  on  this  subject  has  been 
sought  by  the  socially  prominent  as 
well  asby  actressesof  note,  and  whose 
fascinating  book  called  "Charm  "is 
used  as  a  text  in  exclusive  finishing 
schools.  Would  you  like  to  have 
Margery  W  ilson  tell  you,  personally, 
how  to  develop  your  own  natural 
charm?  Send  for  her  interesting 
"Charm-Test". 


Famous  Directors  and  Screen  Stars  Say 


Tributes  of  Distinguished  People 

Charm  Is  necessary  (or  success 
everywhere.  Read  Margery  Wilson's 
book  If  you  would  learn  Its  secrets. 

WESLEY  RUGGLES 
{Director  "Cimarron") 
Anything  that  Impresses  a  person 
with  the  Importance  of  charm  Is  In- 
valuable.    I  don't  see  how  anyone 
Interested  In  life  can  afford  not  to  read 
your  book.        D.  W.  GRIFFITH 
("The  Great  Master") 

To  capture  the  elusive  spirit  of 
"Charm"  and  analyze  it  for  personal 
cultivation,  as  you  have  done,  Is  In- 
deed a  boon  to  all  who  wish  to  enhance 
their  power.   My  sincere  compliments. 

NORMA  SHEARER 

You  are  dealing  with  a  subject  close 
to  every  woman's  heart  and  you  have 
handled  it  delightfully. 

MARY  PICKFORD 

All  you  pretty,  charming  little  girls 
who  want  to  come  to  Hollywood — 
you  will  be  more  charming  after  you 
have  learned  Margery  Wilson's 
method — and  Its  conception  of  red- 
blooded  manhood  appeals  to  me. 

JIM  CRUZE 

You  have  given  a  golden  prescrip- 
tion. You  have  solved  the  true  mys- 
teries of  charm  and  shown  that  it  Is  as 
available  to  the  homely,  the  poor,  the 
Ignorant  and  the  old  as  to  the  beauti- 
ful, the  rich,  the  sophisticated  and  the 
young.  People  who  will  follow  your 
advice  will  have  charm  and  enjoy  Its 
mvstlc  powers. 

RUPERT  HUGHES 

Your  secrets  of  charm  areprlceless, 
and  will  Indeed  be  a  help  to  everyone 
who  Is  Interested  In  the  subject,  and 
who  Is  not?     BETTY  COMPSON 

I  wish  that  everyone  In  the  world 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  knowl- 
edge this  book  Imparts.  The  chapter 
on  conversation  Is  alone  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  volume. 

BEBE  DANIELS 

Margery  Wilson's  "Charm"  Is  all 
that  the  title  Implies,  and  more. 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 

You  have  covered  the  subject  ex- 
cellently, giving  a  sensible  cultivation 
of  charm  rather  than  resorting  to 
vague  theories.       MARY  LEWIS 

'Metropolitan  Opera) 


that  Margery  Wilson's  method  of  charm  cultivation  is  the 
way  to  social,  financial  and  professional  success.  Margery 
Wilson,  herself  one  of  America's  loveliest  and  most  lovable 
women,  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  this  vital  subject 
of  Charm.  She  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  it;  including  a 
text  book  that  is  used  today  in  exclusive  finishing  schools. 
She  has  won  a  great  personal  success,  on  the  screen  and  in 
society.  She  knows  all  the  secrets  by  which  the  dramatic 
stars  and  the  distinguished  social  leaders  enhance  their 
charm. 

Now  Miss  Wilson  offers  to  teach  you  how  to  develop 
your  own  natural  charm.  First  send  for  the  Charm-Test,  so 
that  Miss  Wilson  may  study  you  as  an  individual.  Then 
learn  how  easily  you  can  overcome  your  faults  .  .  .  how 
you  can  rid  yourself  once  and  for  all  of  any  feeling  of  self- 
consciousness,  diffidence  or  "inferiority"  .  .  .  how  you 
may  give  free  and  glorious  expression  to  your  inner  per- 
sonality .  .  .  how  to  be  perfectly  poised  and  at  ease  on 
every  occasion  .  .  .  how  to  walk  beautifully  .  .  .  how  to 
gesture  gracefully  and  expressively  .  .  .  how  to  be  a 
charming  conversationalist  (even  though  you  are  not  a 
"good  talker")  .  .  .  how  to  be  always  sure  of  doing  and 
saying  the  right  thing  .  .  .  how  to  employ  some  of  the 
delightful  little  French  "tricks"  of  manner  that  are  so 
fascinating. 

The  "Charm-Test"  may  open  the  door  to  a  fuller,  richer, 
happier  life.    Send  for  it  now. 

Mail  this  Coupon — or  Write 

MARGERY  WILSON, 

28  East  85th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Miss  Wilson:  In  accordance  with  your  offer  to 
readers  of  "Screenland",  please  send  me  the  "Charm- 
Test"  free. 

Name  :  —  -  — 

Town  jStaie.   ~  
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the  end  of  the  world.  Big  sister  Constance 
Bennett  admits  to  absentmindedness.  She 
leaves  important  and  valuable  articles  ly- 
ing in  the  most  inopportune  places.  Wil- 
liam Powell  has  the  distressful  habit  of 
forever  doing  two  things  simultaneously. 
Engaged  in  conversation,  he  will  busy  him- 
self so  ardently  with  another  task  that  the 
person  to  whom  he  is  talking  often  feels 
slighted  and  is  offended. 

Alice  White  bites  her  fingernails  when 


she  is  worried.  Joan  Crawford  pats  her 
foot  in  time  to  music,  even  in  church.  Ann 
Harding  absentmindedly  slips  through  stop 
boulevard  signals.  Irene  Dunne  bites  her 
lips  and  they  are  often  chapped  as  a  result. 
Nancy  Carroll  takes  up  and  uses  to  death 
current  slang  expressions. 

I  was  busily  calling  off  favorite  idio- 
syncrasies when  I  happened  to  glance  at 
Neil  just  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
yawn.    He  grinned  sheepishly. 


"Would  you  call  that  eccentric — yawn- 
ing?" he  asked. 

"I  would  call  that — convenient,"  I 
answered.  I  arose  and  stretched.  "Besides, 
I  feel  the  same  way  and  I  was  just  about 
to  go  home  and  to  bed." 

"That  reminds  me,"  Neil  cried  after  me 
as  I  dismounted  the  front  steps,  "one  of  my 
idiosyncrasies  that  annoyes  my  wife  most  is 
sleeping  with  my  feet  out  from  beneath 
the  covers." 


The  Truth  About  Cosmetics 


trained  corps  of  operators  are  traveling  all 
around  showing  people  just  the  right  way 
to  apply  them.  However,  if  you  just  follow 
the  simple  directions  in  the  package  you 
can  soon  put  them  on  perfectly. 

So  far  so  good.  There's  no  doubt  they 
give  a  marvelous  appearance.  But — and 
right  here  I  began  to  worry  about  the  ef- 
fect on  your  own  lashes ;  began  to  wonder 
if  such  a  procedure  would  be  injurious. 
So,  determined  to  give  Screenland  read- 
ers only  absolutely  dependable^  advice  in 
this  department,  I  inquired  further  into 
the  matter. 

I  have  been  assured  that  not  only  is  Ey- 
Teb  not  injurious  in  any  way,  but  it  is 
absolutely  beneficial.  The  added  weight 
on  each  lash  strengthens  the  hair  root  and 
thus  stimulates  the  growth  of  your  own 
lashes.  The  handling,  brushing,  and  man- 
ipulation of  hair  always  strengthens  it. 
One  of  the  nice  things  about  Ey-Teb  is 
that  it  gives  you  long  lashes  with  that 
natural  look  that  is  so  smart  these  days. 
Of  course,  you  can  cut  them  to  any  desired 
length,  and  after  they  are  dry  you  can 
curl  them  up  more  with  your  fingers,  if  you 
wish.    They're  wonderful ! 

Right  here  before  me  are  two  new  items 
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that  are  sure  to  be  of  interest  to  you  in 
these  winter  months  when  it  seems  so  hard 
to  keep  hands  looking  nice.  Max  Factor 
has  given  us  a  new,  improved  hand  lotion 
■ — -smooth,  creamy-white.  It  softens  the 
hands  without  leaving  them  sticky  and 
greasy.  You  can  put  your  gloves  right  on 
as  soon  as  it  is  absorbed.  Max  Factor 
seems  to  be  always  alert  to  new  ideas  and 
improvements. 

And  here  is  just  a  love  of  a  new  mani- 
cure set  put  out  by  Glazo.  The  last  word 
in  sophistication,  it  contains  a  bottle  of  nic- 
otine remover — (shades  of  our  grand- 
mothers ! )  But  it  will  also  remove  less 
worldly  spots,  even  those  of  the  humble 
potato  peelings.  The  cuticle  remover  is  a 
creme  which  dissolves  away  the  loose  par- 
ticles of  skin.  There  is  also  a  nail-white 
pencil.  A  tube  containing  cotton,  file,  em- 
ery boards  and  orange  sticks  completes  this 
splendid  set.  The  polish  may  be  had  in 
several  shades,  but  the  most  popular  is  the 
natural.  It  is  set  in  a  clever  bakelite  tray 
which  can  be  removed  from  the  green  and 
gold  box  that  houses  it  very  handsomely. 
A  world  of  convenience  for  $3. 

Since  Miss  Wilson  is  Writing  about  hair 
in  this  month's  beauty  article,  I  feel  jus- 


tified in  reminding  you  of  the  nice  sheen 
you  can  give  your  hair  with  Golden  Glint 
Rinse.  It  is  for  brunettes  as  well  as 
blondes.  By  the  way,  if  any  of  your 
friends  who  are  synthetic  blondes  are  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  harshness  of  their 
bleached  hair  when  it  is  wet,  tell  them  to 
try  shampooing  it  with  Lux,  occasionally. 
It  will  make  a  difference ! 

And  now  listen!  How's  this  for  news? 
The  Pompeian  people — yes,  that's  right,  the 
"Beauty  in  every  jar"  company — are  giv- 
ing us  a  new  scientific  body  powder  that 
has  as  many  virtues  as  a  D.  W.  Griffith 
heroine.  It's  simply  perfect !  Daintily 
perfumed  with  a  delicate  scent  that  lasts, 
it  clings  with  the  tenacity  of  a  best  friend 
— but  it  also  has  serious  work  to  do,  for 
it  is  both  deodorizing  and  antiseptic.  It 
was  produced  under  the  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor Richmond,  head  of  the  Chemistry 
Department  at  Elmira  College  for  Wo- 
men. Only  the  highest  grade  ingredients 
are  used  in  this  Pompeian  Dusting  Pow- 
der Plus.  It  doesn't  seal  the  pores  and  it 
doesn't  dry  the  skin.  And  you  may  buy 
this  modern  marvel  for  $1.  Wrapped  in 
cellophane — and  of  course,  there's  a  puff- 
in the  package,  I  mean! 


The  Beauty  of  Your  Hair 


wish  you  had.  At  least  twice  a  year  have 
two  weeks  of  concentrated  scalp  treatments. 
Go  to  a  good  professional,  if  possible;  if 
not,  do  it  at  home.  Warm  olive  oil  for 
dry,  brittle  hair,  shampooing  with  pure 
soap,  thorough  rinsing  and  careful  drying 
will  give  wonderful  results. 

If  your  hair  is  thin,  look  to  your  health 
and  vitality.  Build  up  your  nerve  force  if 
you  would  have  beautiful  hair — for  as  this 
weakens  and  middle-aged  fat  begins,  the 
hair-growing  urge  seems  to  die  down.  Ex- 
ercise to  keep  your  circulation  brisk.  Lean 
over  and  let  the  blood  rush  to  your  head. 
Let  the  sun  and  air  reach  your  hair.  From 
within,  the  hair  seems  to  feed  on  the  ashes, 
so  to  speak,  of  exploded  fat  cells.  This 
may  explain  why  the  hair  continues  to  grow 
long  after  the  body  has  ceased  to  function. 
It  also  supports  the  theory  that  people  who 
burn  up  energy  either  in  activity  or  emo- 
tions usually  have  good  hair  growth. 

If  you  want  a  lovely  head  of  hair  you 
can  help  materially  by  supplying  some  of 
its  elements  in  your  diet.  Eat  vegetables, 
fruits  and  their  peeling.  Drink  milk  for 
the  calcium  in  it.  If  you  are  afraid  of 
taking  on  weight  with  the  milk,  skim  the 
fat  cream  off,  but — Drink  milk!  That 
same  kind  of  a  diet  is  good  for  your  bones, 
your  teeth,  and  your  nerves. 


Continued  from  page  61 


Thomas  Meighan  in  the  living-room  of  his  bungalow  at  the  Fox  studio. 
It's  a   typically  Irish  cottage,  originally  built  for  John  McCormick. 
Doesn't  Tom  look  at  home?  "Sure,  it's  a  great  place  to  be  living  in,  and 
I  Meighan  what  I  say,"  says  Tom. 
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Honestly  now,  have  you  a  good  hair 
brush  ?  I  don't  mean  that  pretty  thing  that 
ornaments  your  dressing  table.  You  must 
have  a  brush  with  long  business-like  bris- 
tles of  good  quality — not  so  stiff  as  to 
break  and  split  your  hair  and  not  so  soft 
that  it  won't  penetrate  deeply.  Get  a  good 
one  that  will  last  a  while.  They  are  not 
inexpensive  but  it  is  money  well  invested. 

Brush  your  hair  every  day  thoroughly. 
You  can't  go  wrong  on  the  old-fashioned 
prescription  of  one  hundred  strokes  a  clay. 
Brushing  also  lengthens  the  time  between 
shampoos  for  it  cleans  the  hair  too.  For 
this  and  every  other  reason  keep  your  brush 
perfectly  clean.  It  should  be  washed  much 
more  often  than  you  wash  your  hair. 

In  massaging  move  the  scalp  itself  in  a 
rotary  motion.  Take  small  bunches  of  hair 
close  to  the  head  and  pull  it  gently.  (Don't 
tell  the  children  about  that  one!) 

Dandruff,  except  in  extreme  cases,  is  not 
nearly  so  harmful  to  the  hair  as  is  popu- 
larly supposed.  But  if  your  dandruff  fails 
to  respond  to  the  ordinary  treatments,  go 
at  once  to  a  physician,  not  to  a  hair-dresser. 

Just  because  brushing  takes  some  of  the 
wave  out  of  your  hair,  you  should  not 
neglect  it.  Besides,  loose,  soft  waves  are 
much  smarter  than  crimped,  set-looking 
ones.  I'd  like  to  brush  out  most  of  the 
waves  I  see.  Women,  following  each  other 
like  sheep,  have  formed  the  habit  of  ago- 
nizing over  straight  hair — when,  actually, 
one  third  of  us  who  rush  to  be  waved,  kill 
our  individuality  with  a  curling  iron. 

Many  a  face  quite  refined  and  distin- 
guished with  straight  hair  becomes  worse 
than  ordinary  with  waves.  Understand, 
I'm  not  advocating  straight  hair  for  every- 
body. I'm  only  trying  to  remind  you  that 
you  should  not  be  a  slave  to  habit-thinking, 
but  you  should  calmly  and  critically  decide 
your  own  hair-dressing. 

Since  there  are  no  more  ugly  women,  it 
is  scarcely  the  height  of  any  one's  ambi- 
tion to  be  merely  pretty.  The  object  of  the 
game  these  days  is  to  look  distinguished. 
And  if,  for  you,  that  means  loose  waves 
or  none  at  all,  then,  for  goodness'  sake, 
have  the  courage  of  your  convictions  and 
go  your  own  way. 

But  whatever  you  do,  you  will  derive  the 
most  benefit  from  it  if  you  act  joyously, 
with  pleasure  in  the  doing.  Don't  brush 
your  hair  half-heartedly.  Don't  massage 
dutifully.    Work  up  some  interest  and  en- 


thusiasm and  let  that  fire  of  the  spirit  give 
an  added  electric  energy  to  the  good  work. 
You've  heard  it  said  that  flowers  grow  bet- 
ter for  those  who  tend  them  lovingly.  It's 
true !  It  may  be  simply  because  they  do 
better  work,  or  it  may  be  that  some  force 
actually  flows  from  interested  hands  and 
hearts  that  nourishes  and  stimulates  the 
object  of  its  devotion. 

Tend  your  hair  because  you  love  beauti- 
ful hair.  Watch  the  lights  play  on  the 
sheen  of  its  silky  texture  and  enjoy  it. 
Other  people  like  to  see  it — why  not  you? 

When  you  are  all  dressed,  having  done 
the  best  you  can,  and  yet  you  feel  that  you 
are  not  effective,  stand  in  front  of  a  full 
length  mirror  and  study  the  image  there. 
What  is  it  that  keeps  you  from  looking 
distinguished,  sophisticated,  smart?  The 
very  first  thing  to  do  in  such  a  critical 
time  is  to  remove,  one  at  a  time,  your 
ornaments,  jewelry,  flowers,  bows,  and 
trimmings  of  whatever  nature  until  you 
have  only  one  note  that  decorates  an  other- 
wise elegant  simplicity.  If  there  is  still 
something  wrong — it's  your  HAIR !  Do 
something  different  with  it.  If  it's  up,  put 
it  down.  If  it's  down,  put  it  up.  When 
in  doubt  keep  it  close  to  your  head. 

If  you  are  not  an  attractive  woman,  you 
can  make  your  hair  so  lovely  that  other 
faults  will  be  minimized.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  ugly  hair.  I  once  heard  a  man 
say,  "A  woman  may  have  nothing  more 
than  a  soft  voice  and  silky  hair  for  me  to 
be  her  slave !" 

Down  in  their  hearts  men  resent  the 
feminine  invasions  of  their  provinces.  We 
have  gradually  entered  their  businesses, 
their  tobacco  shops,  their  tailor  and  barber 
shops  until  now  there  is  grave  danger  of 
their  retaliating  with  beards  again  !  I  hear 
it  has  already  started  in  England.  Can't 
you  anticipate  the  smug  smile  behind  a 
new-grown  beard  as  its  owner  sees  a  mod- 
ern woman's  astonishment?  Its  owner  will 
probably  be  thinking,  "Hah  !  I've  got  you 
this  time.  Go  home  and  try  to  raise  a 
beard !"  Well,  poor  dears,  they're  entitled 
to  something  of  their  own,  if  it's  only  a 
beard ! 

With  just  the  right  method  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  anything  we  wish  in 
improving  our  appearance.  If  in  these 
monthly  talks  I  do  not  take  up  your  par- 
ticular problem,  please  write  me  personally. 
I  will  be  so  glad  to  help  you  with  special 
advice. 


China  Doll 

Continued  from  page  34 


doesn't  want  that  to  happen.  Her  work 
is  sufficient  and  she  is  happy.  Travel,  and 
meeting  different  people,  are  things  which 
appeal  strongly  to  her. 

"Love,"  she  said,  "is  rather  selfish  and 
concentrated,  because  a  person  in  love  has 
little  or  no  feeling  for  any  other  than  the 
one  loved.  Always,  since  childhood,  I've 
loved  people  in  general,  not  individuals. 
No  doubt  I  was  often  taken  for  a  mild 
lunatic  because  I  used  to  skip  along  the 
street  and  all  but  hug  the  crowds  of  pedes- 
trians, and  simply  because  I  was  happy  to 
be  alive  and  wanted  to  love  the  whole 
world.  Now,  when  I  step  out  on  the  stage 
I  feel  that  same  diffusion  of  love  and 
happiness  toward  the  audience.  People  are 
never  just  a  crowd  to  me;  they  are  some- 
how personal  and  near.  I  don't  want  to 
lose  that  feeling,  but  falling  in  love  might 
change  me." 

After  her  stage  triumphs  in  London  and 
Berlin,  and  in  New  York,  during  which 
she  devoted  much  time  to  study  and  the 


acquisition  of  a  soft,  modulated  Oxford 
accent  that  is  even  more  British  than  that 
of  Ruth  Chatterton,  Anna  May  Wong  re- 
turned home  a  polished,  poised,  and  thor- 
oughly charming  woman.  To  those  who 
are  so  fortimate  as  to  know  her,  it  matters 
not  the  least  that  she  is  of  another  race. 
In  fact,  her  personality  is  so  wholly  and 
unaffectedly  Western  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  that  she  is  Chinese.  Certain  it 
is  that  none  of  the  Hollywood  Beau  Brum- 
mels  give  the  matter  of  race  any  thought 
when  they  vie  with  each  other  for  the 
privilege  of  escorting  her  to  a  picture 
premiere.  Most  men  see  in  her  the  com- 
posite of  all  women — feminine,  mysterious 
and  alluring — and  to  her  they  exhibit  all 
the  respect  and  chivalry  that  is  often  de- 
nied her  Western  sisters  in  this  era  of 
ultra-independent  womanhood. 

Too  many  actors,  she  believes,  don't  ever 
really  learn  the  meaning  of  love.  They 
never  seem  able  to  leave  off  acting  even 
when   they  are   far   from  the  footlights 
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"INDISPENSABLE" 

say  smart  Europeans 

"MARVELOUS" 

say  America's  sophisticates 

"FLATTERING" 

says  Harper's  Bazaar 

about  this  original  French  combined  cream 
and  powder. 

"It  stays  on  for  hours,"  "It  makes  my  neck 
and  shoulders  unbelievably  velvety,"  "It 
keeps  my  nose  made-up,"  "It  wipes  out  all 
my  tiny  lines"  — 

And  so  they  go  —  these  rapturous  exclama- 
tions! And  how  can  they  help  it?  With  La 
Velouty,  this  wonderful  imported  French 
cosmetic,  you  cream  your  powder  in.  La 
Velouty  is  not  a  cream  —  it  is  nof  a  powder. 
It  is  both  combined.  It  can't  rub  off.  Your 
make-up  must  be  safe  for  hours. 
With  La  Velouty  you  cream  your  face  every 
time  you  powder  — and  both  in  one  opera- 
tion. And  how  your  skin  responds  to  such 
attention  ! 

SEND  25^  FOR  SPECIAL  TUBE 

That  you  may  try  it  for  yourself,  see  the 
wonderful  results  this  new  method  of  make- 
up will  give  you,  we  are  offering  you  a 
generous  sized  tube  for  25c.  Tear  off  the 
coupon  and  mail  if  now  with  a  coin  or 
stamps  to 

DIXOR,  Paris 

American  Branch 

332A  West  56th  St.,  New  York  City 
SEND    THE    COUPON  NOW 

'    DIXOR,  332-A  West  56th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Enclosed  find  25c  for  which  please  send 
|  me  special  tube  of  the  combined  creom  ond 
1    powder.  La  Velouty. 
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Sensible  way  to  lose 

FAT 


Woman  Loses  1SV2  pounds 
in  2  Weeksi 

A  half  teaspoonful  of  Kruschen  Salts  in  a 
glass  of  hot  water  every  morning  before  break- 
fast provides  a  GUARANTEED  safe,  quick 
and  pleasant  way  to  obtain  slenderness. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Taylor  of  Lewisburg,  W.  Va., 
writes:  "I'm  not  quite  5  feet  tall  and  weighed 
175  lbs.  I've  been  taking  Kruschen  2  weeks 
and  now  weigh  159H  lbs.  and  never  before 
felt  so  strong  and  energetic. 

Kruschen  is  a  superb  combination  of  6 
SEPARATE  minerals  which  help  every  gland, 
nerve  and  body  organ  to  function  properly — 
that's  why  health  improves  while  ugly  fat  dis- 
appears. (You  can  hasten  results  by  going 
lighter  on  potatoes,  fatty  meat  and  pastry).  An 
85c  bottle  lasts  4  weeks  and  is  sold  in  every 
drugstore  in  the  world. 

KRUSCHEN  SALTS 

"It's  the  Little  Daily  Dose  That  Does  It" 


ia,  Dance.  Vocal,  Musical  Comedy 
and  Opera,  for  Stage.  Talkies.  Radio. 
Teaching,  directing  and  social  training.  Thea- 
tre and  student  stock  company.  New  York  ap- 
pearances while  learning.  PUPILS:  Mary  Pickford, 
Fred  and  Adele  Astaire.  Zita  Johann,  Una  Merle  el. 
Peggv  Shannon,  Alice  Joyce,  Claiborne  Foster.  For 
Catalog  7  0  apply  to 
S.  S.  COE,  Secretary,  66  West  85th  St..  N.  Y. 


WONDER  PEEL  PASTE 

One  Day  Home  Treatment 
FRECKLES,  WRINKLES 
PIMPLES,  BLACKHEADS 
ENLARGED  PORES 
PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 
ACNE  CONDITION 
New  life  and  youth  to 
aging  (aces.  No  failure. 
No  redness  afterwards. 
Price  $5.00 

My  imported  Turtle  Oil  builds  end 
firms  the  bust...  $3.00  and  tS.OO 


Dept.  70,  527  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Successful  manufacturer  teaches  you.  at 
home,  how  to  make  and  sell  your  candy. 
Make  money  from  first  day.  Practically  no 
cash  required  to  start.  Wo  furnish  all  tools. 
Free  book  tells  how  you  can  earn  $35  to 
"100  weekly.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  toimi. 
Capitol  Candy  School.  Dept.  AD-3153 
Washington.   D.  C. 


or  cameras.  Perhaps  the  many  romantic 
scenes  they  are  called  upon  to  enact  be- 
come, in  time,  like  a  drug  that  they  can- 
not do  without.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that 
they  do  love  a  single  ideal,  but  become 
infatuated  with  many  successive  faces,  each 
of  which  they  imagine  is  the  embodiment 
of  that  ideal.  However,  Anna  May  soft- 
ens her  criticism  by  adding  that  actors 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  addicted  to 
apparent  fickleness.  Whatever  else  may 
befall  her,  Anna  May  is  not  likely  ever 
to  be  taken  in  by  an  infatuation  mas- 
querading as  love. 

Until  recently,  the  very  thought  of  a 
Chinese  woman  contemplating  a  career  on 
the  stage  filled  China  with  horror.  It 
just  wasn't  done.  In  all  of  their  native 
plays  the  female  parts  were  invariably 
enacted  by  men.  With  this  taboo  in  mind, 
it  was  a  bit  puzzling  to  account  for  Anna 
May's  early  desire  to  become  an  actress. 
Certainly  it  couldn't  have  been  due  to  any 
hereditary  urges. 

"I've  always  had  a  vivid  imagination," 
she  explained  it,  "too  vivid,  I'm  afraid, 
and  it  caused  me  to  want  to  be  someone 
different  than  myself.  I  suppose  that  was 
the  driving  force  that  has  carried  me  on- 
ward and  upward." 

It  was  the  most  truthful  explanation  of 
success  that  anyone  could  give.  Imagina- 
tion !  Vision !  Without  them  nothing 
worthwhile  was  ever  accomplished. 

Incidentally,  that  imagination  of  hers 
often  used  to  people  the  darkness  with 
goblins  and  witches  when,  as  a  child,  she 
was  sent  off  to  bed.  Now  she  cannot 
force  herself  to  go  to  bed  with  all  the 
lights  out,  but  must  leave  at  least  one  of 
them  dimly  lighted  throughout  the  night. 

Although  born  and  brought  up  in  Los 
Angeles,  Anna  May  confesses  a  great  af- 
fection for  New  York.  The  hurry  and 
nervous  tension  that  pervades  the  Man- 
hattan atmosphere  appeals  to  her,  and  she 


has  absorbed  a  little  of  it,  herself. 

"There  never  seems  to  be  sufficient  time 
in  which  to  accomplish  all  the  things  one 
wishes  to  do,"  she  complained.  "There's 
so  much  that  must  be  done !  Of  course, 
that's  an  American  attitude.  China  be- 
lieves in  the  enjoyment  of  a  proper  amount 
of  leisure.  Few  Americans  know  what  to 
do  with  their  spare  time  when  they  have 
it ;  they  are  depressed  and  unhappy  unless 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done. 

"American  women,"  she  smiled,  "think 
they  have  found  happiness  in  their  inde- 
pendence, and  pretend  to  enjoy  being  treat- 
ed like  a  man,  in  business.  But  when  men 
take  them  at  their  word  and  fail  to  be 
chivalrous  and  gallant,  then  the  women  re- 
sent it.  But  what  can  they  expect?  Man 
was  created  to  lead,  not  follow,  woman." 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  past  has  a 
theatrical  first  night  been  more  brilliant 
than  the  Western  premiere  of  "On  The 
Spot,"  the  stage  play  in  which  Anna  May 
was  featured  in  New  York  last  season. 
As  the  curtain  ascended,  Anna  May  re- 
ceived one  of  the  greatest  ovations  ever 
accorded  a  picture  star  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  appearance  of  a  celebrity  is  no 
novelty.  It  was  a  city's  welcome  to  a  re- 
turned daughter  who  had  "made  good." 

"I'm  not  sure  which  I  prefer,"  she  said. 
"Of  course  the  talkies  are  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  stage  that  there  isn't  very 
much  difference.  But  I  would  like  to  re- 
turn occasionally  and  be  stimulated  and 
renewed  by  direct  contact  with  an  audi- 
ence. At  the  studio  an  actor  may  work 
much  more  slowly  and  relax  between 
scenes.  But  on  the  stage  a  rapid  pace  must 
be  held  to ;  there  can  be  no  let-down  until 
after  the  final  curtain." 

There  are  rumors  that,  later  on,  she 
may  return  to  the  Continent  and  do  a 
series  of  Shakespearean  dramas.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  Paramount  will  be  in  any 
hurry  to  let  her  go.    /  wouldn't ! 


Write  to  the  Stars  as  Follows: 
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Marguerite  Churchill 
Joyce  Compton 
Donald  Dillaway 
Fifi  Dorsay 
Ann  Dovorak 
Sally  Eilers 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gaynor 


Warren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
J.  M.  Kerrigan 
Elissa  Landi 
Cecelia  Loftus 
Edmund  Lowe 
Myrna  Loy 
Sharon  Lynn 
Helen  Mack 

Marjorie 


Kenneth  MacKenna 
Mona  Maris 
Victor  McLaglen 
Thomas  Meighan 
Una  Merkel 
Conchita  Montenegro 
Lois  Moran 
Greta  Nissen 
George  O'Brien 
White 


Sally  O'Neil 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Will  Rogers 
David  Rollins 
Rosalie  Roy 
Spencer  Tracy 
Elda  Vokel 
Linda  Watkins 
John  Wayne 


Casts  of  Current  Films 

Continued  from  page  103 


Dunn;  Jane  Ray,  Linda  Watkins;  Vonnie,  Minna 
Gombell;  Ned,  Howard  Phillips;  Johnnie  The  Sheik, 
George  E.  Stone;  Daisy,  Molly  O'Day;  City  Editor 
Baker,  Charles  Middleton;  Dave,  Ernest  Wood;  Pat, 
Eddie  Dillon;  Dutch,  George  Byron;  Freddie,  Neal 
Burns;  Johnny,  Harold  Waldrige;  Slim,  Lex  Lindsay; 
Pa  Stevens,  Harry  Beresford;  Ma  Stevens,  Sarah  Pad- 
den;  Uncle  Henry,  Clifford  Dempsey;  Billy  Slotesley, 
Wallie  Albright;  Gimp  Peters,  Maurice  Black.* 

"STREET  SCENE."  United  Artists.  From  the 
play  by  Elmer  Rice.  Directed  by  King  Vidor.  The 
cast:  Rose,  Sylvia  Sidney;  Sam,  William  Collier.  Jr.; 
Abe  Kaplan,  Max  Montor;  Mr.  Maurrant,  David 
Landau;  Mrs.  Maurrant,  Estelle  Taylor;  Sankey, 
Russell  Hopton;  Easter,  Louis  Natheaux;  Mae  Jones, 


Greta  Granstedt;  Emma  Jones,  Beulah  Bondi; 
George  Jones,  T.  H.  Manning;  Vincent  Jones,  Mat- 
thew McHugh;  Olga  Olsen,  Adele  Watson';  Karl  Olsen, 
John  M.  Qualen;  Shirley  Kaplan,  Anna  Kostan; 
Alice  Simpson,  Nora  Cecil;  Willie  Maurrant,  Lambert 
Rogers;  Dick  McGann,  Allan  Fox. 

"SUSAN   LENOX   (HER   FALL  AND  RISE)." 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From  the  novel  by  David 
Graham  Phillips.  Adapted  by  Wanda  Tuchock. 
Dialogue  by  Zelda  Sears  and  Leon  Gordon.  Directed 
by  Robert  Z.  Leonard.  The  cast:  Susan  Lenox, 
Greta  Garbo;  Rodney,  Clark  Gable;  Ohlin,  Jean 
Hersholt;  Burlingham,  John  Miljan;  Mondstrum, 
Alan  Hale;  Mike  Kelly,  Hale  Hamilton;  Astrid, 
Hilda  Vaughn;   Doctor,  Russell  Simpson;  Madame 
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Panoramia,  Cecil  Cunningham;  Robert  Lane,  Ian 
Keith* 

"THE  BELOVED  BACHELOR."  Paramount. 
Based  on  a  play  by  Edward  Pcple.  Adapted  by 
Raymond  Griffith  and  Agnes  Brand  Leahy.  Dialogue 
by  Sidney  Buchman.  Directed  by  Lloyd  Corrigan. 
The  cast:  Michael  Morda,  Paul  Lukas;  Mitzi  Stress- 
man,  Dorothy  Jordan  and  Betty  Van  Allen;  Jerry 
Wells,  Charlie  Ruggles;  Elinor  Hunter,  Vivienne  Os- 
borne; Julie  Stressman,  Leni  Stengel;  Jimmy  Martin, 
John  Breeden;  Winthrop  Cole,  Harold  Minjer;  Hor- 
tense  Cole,  Marjorie  Gateson.* 

"THE  GAY  DIPLOMAT."  RKO-Pathe.  From 
the  story  by  Ivan  Lebedeff.  Adapted  by  Doris  An- 
derson. Directed  by  Richard  Boleslavsky.  The  cast: 
Captain  Orloff,  Ivan  Lebedeff;  Diana  Dorchy,  Gene- 
vieve Tobin;  Baroness  Corri,  Betty  Compson;  Blinis, 
Ilka  Chase;  Colonel  Gorin,  Purnell  Pratt;  Natalie, 
Rita  La  Roy;  Gamble,  Colin  Campbell;  Ambassador, 
Edward  Martindel;  The  Suave  Man,  Arthur  Edmund 
Carew. 

"THE  GUARDSMAN."  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Adapted  by  Ernst  Vajda  from  Ferenc  Molnar's  stage 
play.  Continuity  by  Claudine  West.  Directed  by 
Sidnev  Franklin.  The  cast:  The  Actor,  Alfred  Lunt; 
The  Actress,  Lynn  Fontanne;  The  Critic,  Roland 
Young;  Liesl,  ZaSu  Pitts;  'Mama',  Maude  Eburne; 
A  Creditor,  Herman  Bing. 

"THE  LOVE  STORM."  British  International. 
Adapted  from  the  story  "Cape  Forlorn."  Directed  by 
E.  A.  Dupont.  The  cast:  Eileen  Kelt,  Fay  Compton; 
Captain  Kell,  Frank  Harvey;  Kingsley,  Ian  Hunter; 
Cass,  Edmund  Willard;  Parsons,  Donald  Calthrop. 

"THE  ROAD  TO  RENO."  Paramount.  Based  on 
a  story  by  Virginia  Kellogg.  Screen  play  by  Josephine 
Lovett.  Directed  by  Richard  Wallace.  The  cast: 
Jackie  Millet,  Lilyan  Tashman;  Tom  Wood,  Charles 
"Buddy"  Rogers;  Lee  Millet,  Peggy  Shannon;  Jerry 
Kenton,  William  Boyd;  Robert  Millet,  Irving  Pichel; 
Mrs.  It-Filch,  Wynne  Gibson;  Hoppie,  Skeets  Gal- 
lagher; Jeff  Millet,  Tom  Douglas;  Elsie,  Judith 
Wood.* 

"THE  ROAD  TO  SINGAPORE."  Warner  Broth- 
ers. Based  on  a  play  by  Roland  Pertwee  from  a  story 
by  Denise  Robins.  Directed  by  Alfred  E.  Green. 
The  cast:  Hugh  Dawllry,  William  Powell;  Philippa, 
Doris  Kenyon;  Rene,  Marian  Marsh,  Mrs.  Wey- 
Smith.  Alison  Skipworth;  Wey-Smith,  Lumsden  Hare; 
Dr.  George  March,  Louis   Calhern;   Mrs.  Everard, 

[    Ethel  Griffies;  Mr.  Everard,  Arthur  Clayton;  Dr. 

•  Muir,  A.  E.  Anson;  Simpson,  Douglas  Gerrard;  Duck- 
worth, H.  Reynolds;  Reginald,  Colin  Campbell; 
Khan,  Amar  N.  Sharma;  Ali,  Huspin  Ansari;  Nikki, 
Tyrrell  Davis;  Ayah,  Margaret  Martin.* 

j  "THE  SIN  OF  MADELON  CLATJDET."  Melro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  From  the  play  "The  Lullaby"  by 
Edward   Knoblock.     Directed   by   Edgar  Selwyn. 

i    The  cast:  Madelon,   Helen   Hayes;  Carlo  Boreiti, 

I  Lewis  Stone;  Larry,  Neil  Hamilton;  Dr.  Claudet. 
Robert  Young;  Victor,  Cliff  Edwards;  Dr.  Dulac, 
Jean  Hersholt;  Rosalie,  Marie  Prevost;  Alice,  Karen 
Morley;  Photographer,  Charles  Winninger;  Hubert, 

'■  Alan  Hale;  Roget,  Halliwell  Hobbes;  St.  Jacques, 
Lennox  Pawle;  Claudet,  Russ  Powell.* 

"THE  SPIRIT  OF  NOTRE  DAME."  Universal. 
Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Knute  Rockne.  From  a 
story  by  E.  Richard  Schayer  and  Dale  Van  Every. 
Directed  by  Russell  Mack.  The  cast:  Bucky  O'Brien, 
!  Lew  Ayres;  Jim  Stewart,  William  Bakewell;  Truck 
McCall,  Andy  Devine;  Wasp,  Harry  Barris;  Coach, 
J.  Farrell  McDonald;  Frank  Carideo,  Frank  Carideo; 
"The  Four  Horsemen,"  Don  Miller,  Elmer  Layden, 
Jim  Crowley,  Harry  Stuhldreher;  Assistant  Coach, 
Nat  Pendleton;  Peggy,  Sally  Blane;  Adam  Walsh, 
Adam  Walsh;  Bucky  O'Connor,  Bucky  O'Connor; 
Moon  Mullins,  Moon  Mullins;  Art  McManmon,  Art 
McManmon;  Al,  Howard,  Al  Howard;  John  O'Brien, 
John  O'Brien.* 

"THE  UNHOLY  GARDEN."  United  Artists.  An 
original  play  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  MacArthur. 
Directed  by  George  Fitzmaurice.  The  cast:  Barring- 
ton  Hunt,  Ronald  Colman;  Camille,  Fay  Wray; 
Hon.  Mrs.  Elise  Mowbry,  Estelle  Taylor;  Baron  de 
Jonghe,  Tully  Marshall;  Smiley  Corbin,  Warren 
Hymer;  Colonel  Von  Axt,  UUric  Haupt;  Prince 
Nicolai  Poliakoff,  Mischa  Auer;  Captain  Kruger, 
Morgan  Wallace;  Dr.  Shayne,  Lawrence  Grant;  Nick- 
the-Goose,  Henry  Armetta;  Kid  Twist,  Kit  Guard; 
Mme.  Lucie  Villars,  Lucille  La  Verne;  Lautrac, 
Arnold  Korff;  Alfred,  the  Baron's  Brother,  Charles 
Mailes;  Native  Dancer,  Nadja. 

"24  HOURS."  Paramount.  From  the  story  by 
Louis  Bromfield.  Directed  by  Marion  Gering  and 
Dudley  Murphy.  The  cast:  Jim  Towner,  Clive 
Brook;  Fanny  Towner,  Kay  Francis;  Rosie  Pagan, 
Miriam  Hopkins;  Sicily  Tony,  Regis  Toomey;  Hec- 
tor Champion,  George  Barbier;  Ruby  Winlringham, 
Adrienne  Ames;  Savina  Jerrold,  Charlotte  Granville; 
David  Melbourne,  Minor  Watson;  Mrs.  Dacklehorst, 
Lucille  La  Verne;  Pat  Healy,  Wade  Boteler.* 

"WOMEN  GO  ON  FOREVER."  Tiffany.  A 
screen  play  by  Daniel  N.  Rubin.  Directed  by  Walter 
Lang.  The  cast:  Daisy  Bowman,  Clara  Kimball 
Young;  Betty,  Marian  Nixon;  Eddie.  Paul  Page; 
Detective,  Thomas  Jackson;  Pearl,  Yola  D'Avril; 
Elmer  Givner,  Eddie  Lambert;  Mrs.  Givner,  Nellie  V. 
Nicholas;  Jake,  Morgan  Wallace;  Pete,  Maurice 
Black;  Willie,  Lorin  Baker;  Tommy,  Maurice  Murphy. 
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1ET  ME  DEVELOP 

low  FORM 

LIKE  THIS   -  - 


Are  you  flat  chested?  Do  ugly 
sagging  lines  rob  you  of  your  fem- 
inine charm?  It  is  so  easy  to  have 
the  full,  firm  form  that  Fashion 
demands! 

"V'OU,  too,  can  have  an  attractive,  well-developed 
*  figure.  My  wonderful  Nancy  Lee  Miracle 
Cream  Method  quickly  fills  out  the  hollows,  builds 
rounded,  youthful  flesh,  gives  you  lovely  feminine 
curves.  Thousands  of  women  all  over  the ,  world 
are  grateful  for  the  new,  shapely  beauty  obtained 
from  this  easy  home  treatment. 

One  woman  writes:  "How  can  I  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me?  I  was  so  discouraged 
about  my  figure.  But  now  I  am  one  of  the  hap- 
piest girls  alive,  for  your  instructions  and  Miracle 
Cream  have  done  wonders  for  me.  My  friends 
have  all  noticed  the  improvement." 

Results  in  30  Days 

Yes,  in  just  thirty  short  days  you  see  the  splendid 
improvement.  Those  thin,  undernourished  tissues 
plump  out  to  pleasing  proportions;  those  sagging, 
drooping  lines  become  firm  and  youthful. 


FiJIOuitheContours  this  New,  Easy  Way 


Just  the  simple  application  of  my  dainty 
Miracle  Cream  and  instructions  will  work 
wonders.  Absolutely  harmless,  safe  and 
scientific.  No  matter  what  else  you  have 
tried,  no  matter  how  discouraged  you  may 
be,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  this  new 
easy  method  that  has  accomplished  such 


splendid  results  for  other  women.  Mail 
the  coupon  at  once  with  only  ONE  DOL- 
LAR for  a  large  container  of  Miracle  Cream 
and  my  special  Figure-Moulding  Instruc- 
tions. I  will  also  include  my  great  new 
book  on  developing  a  lovely  feminine 
form  absolutely  FREE. 


'QBeautifnip 


y/3 


eMail  Coupon. 


This  fascinating  illustrated 
book  tells  how  you  can  gain  the 
Ideal  proportions  of  perfect  womanhood 

all  the  vogue.    Accept  my  great 
Special  Offer  at  once:    Mail  coupon 
with  only  $i.oo  for  large  container 
of  Miracle  Cream  and  com- 
plete instructions,  together 
with  my  priceless  new  book 
NANCY  LEE,  Dept.  SC-1    J?  Address 

816  Broadway, New  York,N.Y.__ 

Town  State 


NANCY  LEE, 
Dept.  SC-1 
816  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear   Nancy  Lee:  I  en- 
close only  SI. 00.    Send  rr.e 
large  jar  of    Miracle  Cream 
and  Instructions.     Also  your 
new  Book  FREE. 


Name  . 


Complete  Fictionization  of 

ARROWSM1TII 

in  February  Screenland 


Ronald  Colman  is  the  star  in  this  screen 
portrayal  of  Sinclair  Lewis'  famous  novel 
and  he  says  of  it — "The  finest  picture  I  have 
ever  made."  The  first  time  Colman  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  any  of  his  pictures ! 

February  Screenland  features  an  exceptional 
fiction  version  of  Arroivsmith  just  as  you 
will  see  it  on  the  screen.  The  story  will  be 
illustrated  by  beautiful  scenes  from  the  pic- 
ture in  which  Helen  Hayes,  celebrated  actress 
from  the  Broadway  stage,  plays  opposite 
Ronald  Colman. 

Of  course  you  will  go  to  see  this  screen  hit — 
but  first  be  sure  to  read  the  story  version  in 
February  Screenland — on  sale  at  all  news- 
stands, Thursday,  December  31st. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND 
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PROF.  A.  F.  SEWARD 

WORLD  S  FOREMOST 


1932 
READINGS 

NOW  READY 
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My  Astrological  Fore- 
casts deal  with  business 
and  social  affairs,  such 
as  signing  papers  and 
contracts,  seeking  em- 
ployment, speculation, 
stocks  and  bonds,  travel, 
love,  courtship,  mar- 
riage, health,  etc. 

PREPARE  FOR  WHAT  IS  COMING! 

The  stars  foretell  eventful  things  for  1932. 
Learn  to  go  with  the  tide,  not  against  it. 
Why  not  let  the  stars  light  the  way? 
My  fee  for  a  reading  covering  17  pages  is  $1.00. 
DON'T  DELAY — ORDER  NOW.  Send  your 
name,  address  and  birth  date  with  a  $1.00  bill, 
check  or  money  order.  You  will  be  more  than 
pleased  with  your  1932  Reading. 

PROF.  A.  F.  SEWARD 


1541  Boardwalk 


Atlantic  City,  N  J. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 

Size  16x20  inches 

Same  price  for  full 
length  orbustform, 
croups,  landscapes, 
pet  animals,  etc. ,  or 
enlargements  of  any 
part  of  gToup  pic- 
ture. Safe  return  of  your  own 
original  photo  g-uaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

.1  ust  mail  photo  or  snapshot '  any 
size)  and  within  a  week  you  will 
receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargementsize  1  1*0  in. guar- 
anteed fadeless.  Pav  postman 
08c  plus  postage  or  send  $1.00 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 

Special  Free  Offer  ^ 

enlargement  we  will  send  Free 
it  hand-tinted  miniature  repro- 
duction of  photo  sent. Take  ad- 
vantage now  of  this  amazing- 
offer— send  your  photo  today. 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

900  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  A- 202,  Chicago,  III. 


Photoplay  Ideas  $$ 

For  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures 

Accepted  in  any  form  for  revision,  criticism, 
Copyright  and  submission  to  studios 

Not  a  school — no  courses  or  books  to 
sell.  You  may  be  just  as  capable  of 
writing  acceptable  stories  as  thousands 
of  successful  writers.  Original  plots  and 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted.  Plots  ac- 
cepted in  any  form.  Send  for  free  book- 
let giving  full  details. 

Universal  Scenario  Company 

(Established  1917) 
504  Meyer  Hldg.,  Western  and  Sierra  Vista 
Hollywood,  California 


AT  HOME  w 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  time  at 
home  making  display  cards.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you,  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
Tho  MENHENITT  COMPANY  Limited 
252  Dominion  BIdg..  Toronto.  Ont. 

ma  ■■■■■■■■ 

/  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FEETs 

f      A  Shapely  Foot  Is  a  Joy  Forever 

Straighten  Your  Toes.  Banish  that 
Bunion.  Any  other  foot  trouble? 
*The  **Perfection*'ToeSpring 
REMOVES  THE  ACTUAL 
CAUSE  of  the  BUNION 
or  enlarged  joint.  Worn  at 
night,  with  auxiliary 
appliance  ior  day  use. 

Send  outline  of  foot. 
Write  for  full  particulars 

C.  R.  ACFfELD.  Dept.  140.  38  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


Good  Guy! 

Continued  from  page  39 


day  Will  Rogers  and  I  were  watching  a 
couple  of  young  relatives  graduate  from 
a  school  in  Beverly  Hills.  I  remarked  to 
Will  how  lucky  we  both  were  that  we 
managed  to  get  into  a  racket  where  we 
didn't  have  to  be  educated.  Not  that  edu- 
cation isn't  a  great  thing.  I'm  for  it.  But 
I'd  rather  get  mine  hunting,  fishing,  flying." 

Wally  next  gravitated  to  the  circus. 

"The  first  time  I  got  on  an  elephant  he 
knew  I  was  a  greenhorn — and  threw  me 
off,"  relates  Wally.  "So  I  looked  around 
and  saw  what  the  other  bull  men  did. 
Then  I  soaked  that  elephant  with  a  bull- 
hook,  and  cussed  him  with  all  the  profane 
words  I  knew.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that, 
he  figured  I  was  an  experienced  man,  after 
all.  From  then  on  he  was  my  pal.  Once  a 
black  leopard  got  loose  in  the  animal  tent. 
I  just  ducked  under  that  elephant,  and  he 
swung  his  trunk  and  put  that  leopard 
through  the  tent  like  a  golf  ball.  I've 
never  played  golf — because  I  could  never 
develop  a  drive  like  that  elephant." 

Later,  after  playing  on  the  stage  in  mu- 
sical comedy  and  stock,  he  got  a  job  at  the 
Essanay  studios  in  Chicago  as  a  comedian. 
Then  he  became  a  director.    When  they 


opened  their  California  studio  they  sent 
him  out  as  studio  manager.  But  being  a 
movie  executive  wasn't  in  Wally's  line. 

"I  didn't  like  that,"  he  confesses.  "I 
hate  to  have  to  say  'No'  to  people.  And  a 
studio  manager  has  to  be  as  hard-boiled  as 
I  look.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  looks  is  the 
only  thing  I'm  hard-boiled  about.  So  I 
started  for  Japan  with  a  troupe  to  make 
pictures  there.  The  war  blew  that  up,  so  I 
came  back  and  went  to  work  for  Para- 
mount as  a  comedian." 

It  was  then  that  he  developed  his  "genial 
heavy"  characterization. 

"It's  just  life,"  he  explains  it.  "Nobody's 
all  bad  or  all  good — so  I  try  to  mix  both 
elements  in  a  role.    It  works." 

He  thinks  his  best  role  was  that  of 
Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  in  silent  pic- 
tures ;  and  probably  Butch  in  the  "Big 
House"  in  talkies.  Recently  they  made  him 
a  full-fledged  star.  He  was  rather  dubious 
about  it. 

"I'd  rather  just  play  parts  and  do  a  good 
job  and  be  a  good  guy,"  he  declared. 

But  no  matter  what  happens  to  Wally 
he's  never  going  to  lose  that.  He'll  always 
be  a  "good  guy." 


Ask  Me 

Continued  from  page  1 . 


York  City  after  he  decided  upon  a  musical 
career.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Texas  as  a  physician  but  the  world  war 
changed  his  plans.  He  has  a  captivating 
personality  and  a  charming  singing  voice. 
One  of  his  outstanding  successes  was  "Seed" 
with  Lois  Wilson  and  Genevieve  Tobin. 

Skinner.  No  trouble  at  all  to  give  you 
the  information  you  want.  In  fact,  the 
more  information  trouble  I  have  the  bet- 
ter I  like  it.  "The  Dawn  Patrol"  with 
Richard  Barthelmess,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  and  Neil  Hamilton  was  reviewed  by 
Delight  Evans  in  the  October  1930  issue 
of  Scree nla nd.  Write  to  the  Circulation 
Department  and  make  your  request  for  that 
issue.  Richard  Barthelmess'  first  wife  was 
Mary  Hay — the  present  Missus  was  Mrs.' 
Jessica  Sargent.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.'s 
first  wife  was  Beth  Sully  and  the  mother 
of  Doug,  Jr.  Beth  is  now  the  wife  of 
Jack  Whiting  of  musical  comedy  fame  and 
for  the  past  two  years  of  the  screen.  One 
of  Doug.,  Jr.'s  latest  films  has  been  "I 
Like  Your  Nerve"  with  Loretta  Young. 
"Flying  Eagles"  will  be  along  soon — with 
another  title,  perhaps. 

A  V ermontcr.  For  your  convenience 
and  all  other  admirers  of  Bette  Davis — she 
is  on  contract  to  Universal  Studios  and  has 
appeared  in  "Bad  Sister"  with  Sidney  Fox 
and  Conrad  Nagel,  her  first  film ;  and  in 
"Waterloo  Bridge"  with  Kent  Douglas  and 
Mae  Clark.  Bette  was  born  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  1908  and  was  on  the  stage  two 
years  before  signing  up  for  the  talking 
films. 

Ioica  Lass.  How  am  I  to  figure  out  just 
what  bunch  of  saxaphone  players  appeared 
in  what  picture?  You  have  me  all  a-jitter 
and  for  what  reason?  Clara  Bow  and 
Richard  Arlen  played  in  "Ladies  of  the 
Mob."  James  Cagney  and  Joan  Blondell 
are  a  great  team  in  "Blonde  Crazy,"  for- 
merly titled  "Larceny  Lane."    Jimmie  is 


another  big-city  boy  who  has  made  good 
in  the  by-ways.  Marjorie  Millsap,  or  as 
we  know  her,  Dorothy  Lee,  has  been  in 
pictures  since  1929.  She  is  5  feet  tall  and 
weighs  97  pounds,  was  born  in  Los  An- 
geles. Cal.,  is  a  trick  bicycle  rider  when 
she  feels  like  it,  and  was  married  to  James 
Fidler  in  1930 — divorced.  One  of  her  com- 
edies is  with  Bert  Wheeler  and  Robert 
Woolsey  in  "Caught  Plastered,"  and  she 
also  appears  with  Joe  Brown  in  "Local  Boy 
Makes  Good." 

Lillia  R.  So  you  want  to  see  Phil 
Holmes  do  a  tough  part  again  as  he  did 
in  "Her  Man"  and  will  I  see  that  he  does 
it?  Phil's  next  picture  is  with  Nancy  Car- 
roll in  "The  Man  I  Killed."  I  don't  know- 
how  "tough"  he  is.  Read  "An  Open  Let- 
ter to  Phil  Holmes"  on  Pages  16-17,  this 
issue. 

Phil  T.  You  are  not  alone  in  your  wish 
to  see  more  of  Charles  Morton  on  the 
screen — letters  keep  coming  in,  asking  for 
a  glimpse  of  your  favorite.  He  is  on  the 
stage  again  but  insistent  demands  from  the 
picture  fans  may  bring  him  back.  His  last 
pictures  were  "Caught  Short"  with  Marie 
Dressier,  Polly  Moran  and  Anita  Page, 
and  "The  Dawn  Trail."  Another  favorite 
of  yours,  Donald  Keith,  is  in  "First  Aid" 
with  Marjorie  Beebe  and  Grant  Withers. 
Larry  Kent  appears  with  George  O'Brien, 
in  "Seas  Beneath." 

G.  E.  H.  Mad  and  thrilled  through  and 
through  about  Leslie  Howard,  are  you? 
The  gorgeous  accent  you  speak  about  is 
not  assumed,  nor  his  charming  manner,  for: 
he  is  an  English  gentleman  and  I  don't 
mean  perhaps.  He  has  a  lovely  wife  and 
two  children,  and  his  home  life  is  an  ideal 
one.  Mr.  Leslie  played  with  Marion  Davies 
in  "Five  and  Ten,"  in  "A  Free  Soul"  with 
Norma  Shearer,  in  "Never  the  Twain  Shall 
Meet,"  and  in  "Devotion"  with  Ann  Hard- 
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/.  K.  V.  Tell  you  how  to  strike  up  a 
|  correspondence  with  your  two  favorite 
stars?  Would  that  I  could!  Go  ahead  and 
write.  Phillips  Holmes  and  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  are  two  of  the  busiest  young 
men  in  pictures,  but  if  your  letter  claims 
their  attention,  who  knows  what  might  hap- 
pen. Phil  is  23  years  old,  was  educated  in 
the  New  York  City  public  schools,  Trin- 
ity College,  England,  in  Paris  and  at 
Princeton  University.  His  first  film  was 
with  Buddy  Rogers  and  Mary  Brian  in 
"Varsity,"  in  1928.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
was  born  Dec.  7,  1907.  His  first  screen  ap- 
pearance was  in  "Stephen  Steps  Out,"  in 
1923.  His  current  release  is  "I  Like  Your 
Nerve"  with  Loretta  Young. 

Mildred.  It  would  take  pages  to  tell 
you  the  names  of  my  favorite  stars — and 
more  diplomacy  than  George  Arliss  in 
"Disraeli."  Helen  Twelvetrees  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  has  light  brown  hair, 


Miss  E.  R.  Gloria  Swanson's  new  pic- 
ture will  be  "Tonight  or  Never."  Her  last 
release  was  "Indiscreet."  Playing  with  her 
were  Ben  Lyon,  Monroe  Owsley,  Arthur 
Lake  and  Barbara  Kent.  You  can  reach 
her  at  United  Artists  Studios. 

/.  M.  L.  Sylvia  Sidney  is  a  grand  lead- 
ing lady  or  a  fine  co-starring  partner  and 
was  a  box-office  bell-ringer  in  "An  Ameri- 
can Tragedy"  and  "Street  Scene."  It's  not 
possible  for  me  to  say  if  she  will  be  cast 
with  Phillips  Holmes  in  another  picture 
but  if  she  is,  many  fans  will  shout  their 
approval.  Phil's  next  picture  will  be  with 
Nancy  Carroll  in  "The  Man  I  Killed."  As 
far  as  I  know,  he  is  not  engaged  to  any 
one  and  that  goes  for  Mary  Brian  too. 

Eff  Kay  Ess.  I  wouldn't  say  that  you 
are  unduly  gullible  in  believing  Richard 
Barthelmess  personally  wrote  you  a  letter 
of  appreciation  for  the  word  of  favorable 


Adolphe  Menjou  at  the  fire-place  of  his  Hollywood  home.  Isn't  this  a 
perfect  background  for  the  suave  Adolphe?   Note  all  the  books — and  he 

reads  them,  too. 


blue  eyes,  is  5  feet  4l/2  inches  tall  and 
weighs  110  pounds.  Her  real  name  is  Helen 
Jurgens  but  she  recently  became  Mrs. 
Frank  Woody.  She  was  divorced  from 
Clark  Twelvetrees  in  1930.  Her  outstand- 
ing releases  are  "Millie,"  "A  Woman  of 
Experience"  and  "Bad  Company"  with 
Ricardo  Cortez. 

Viola  J.  Sorry  I  can't  send  you  a  pic- 
ture of  John  Darrow  or  his  home  address. 
Harry  Simpson,  or  John  Darrow  to  us, 
was  born  July  17,  1907,  in  New  York  City. 
He  is  5  feet  11^4  inches  tall,  weighs  165 
pounds  and  has  brown  hair  and  eyes.  He 
entered  pictures  in  1926  but  fortune  was 
rather  backward  in  her  smiles  until  the 
talkies  claimed  him.  His  late  releases  are 
"The  Bargain"  with  Lewis  Stone  and  Doris 
Kenyon,  "Everything's  Rosie"  with  Robert 
Woolsey  and  Anita  Louise,  and  "Fanny 
Foly  Herself"  with  Edna  May  Oliver  and 
Helen  Chandler.  John  is  not  a  brother  or 
cousin  of  Frankie  Darrow. 


comment  you  sent  him  in  regard  to  his 
fine  work  in  "The  Dawn  Patrol."  Dick  is 
a  fine  guy,  as  we  say  on  Broadway,  and 
it's  possible  he  really  read  your  letter ;  then 
again,  the  world  is  full  of  unusually  tactful 
secretaries — but  let's  stick  to  our  first  de- 
cision. 

John  M.  S.  Sorry  I  can't  rush  answers 
but  I  won't  let  you  down — everything  in 
this  department  is  on  the  up  and  up.  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald's  first  stage  work  was 
Ned  Wayburn's  Revue  at  the  Capitol 
Theatre  in  New  York  City.  Her  next  en- 
gagement was  with  "Night  Boat,"  followed 
by  "Irene,"  "Tangerine,"  "Fantastic  Fric- 
assee," "The  Magic  Ring,"  "Yes,  Yes, 
Yvette"  and  many  others.  Her  pictures, 
"The  Love  Parade,"  "The  Vagabond 
King,"  and  "Monte  Carlo"  are  all  out- 
standing successes  in  screen  history,  show- 
ing Jeanette's  lovely  voice  and  stunning 
smile.  Now  she  is  to  play  with  Chevalier 
again  in  "One  Hour  With  You." 


Is  your  hair 
a  stepchild  to 
your  FACE? 

There  ««women  whose"beauty  minds" 
are  lopsided.They  give  finest  care  to  their 
faces,  but  shamefully  neglect  their  hair! 
Are  you  guilty?  Are  gray  hairs  stealing 
yourgood  looks?  NOTOX  is  your  saviour, 
if  you  have  gray  hair, which  is  diseased 
hair!  As  undetectably  as  Nature  colors 
your  hair,  so  does  NOTOX,  by  a  decidedly 
new  and  strictly  scientific  method.  In- 
stead of  crusting  the  hair  with  a  surface 
plate  of  dye,  as  do  all  old-fashioned"clear 
white  restorers, "notox  gently  penetrates 
the  hair  and  colors  it  inside  the  hair  shaft. 
Your  hair  remains  as  fine,  lustrous  and 
supple  as  ever,  so  natural  in  appearance 
that  washing,  waving,  sunning  NOTOXED 
hair  does  not  affect  it  in  the  slightest.  Re- 
sent a  substitute— a  like  product  does  not 
exist.  Buy  it  for  home  use  at  smart  shops 
everywhere. 


Can  Such  'Vouth  - 
(Be 


OUTA  ? 


Practice  this  simple  preventive  measure  if 
you  want  to  look  and  feel  younger — much 
younger  than  your  years.  Take  Dr.  Edwards 
Olive  Tablets,  a  substitute  for  calomel.  By 
cleansing  the  system  they  help  relieve  con- 
stipation, tone  up  sluggish  liver,  renew 
energy,  give  cheeks  color.  Made  of  vegetable 
ingredients.  Know  them  by  their  olive  color. 
Safe,  non-habit-forming,  effective.  Used  for 
20  years.  Get  Dr.  Edwards  Olive  Tablets 
from  your  druggist — today.  15c,  30c,  60c. 
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SCREENLAND 


MAKE  UP  TO  | 
$10    DAILY  i 

SPARE   OR   FULL  TIME 

Four  entirely  new,  remarkable  scientific  products. 
Bring  big  profits.  Endorsed  by  leading  physicians, 
unequaled  in  its  field.  Women  see  their  advantages 
and  buy  on  sight.  Nationwide  demand — NO  EXPE- 
RIENCE NECESSARY — unusual  selling  plan  makes 
everything  easy  for  you — Earn  up  to  §10  per  day. 
I  teach  you  how  to  start  earning  money.  Send  for 
FREE  sales  plan  today.    There  is  no  obligation. 

GRACE  STERLING 

ISO  Madison  Ave.,         Dept.  114,         Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Make  money  taking  pictures.  Prepare  quickly  during 
spare  time.  Also  earn  while  you  learn.  No  experience 
necessary.  New  easy  method.  Nothing  else  like  it. 
Send  at  once  for  free  book,  Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography,  and  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept.  4431,  3601  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

SONG  WRITERS 

Don't  Fail  To  Read 


SONG  REQUIREMENTS 

TALKIWG°P1CTURES 

RADIO  and  R.ECON.DS 


"Song  Requirements  of  Talking  Pictures, 
Radio  aod  Records",  an  explanatory  in- 
structive book,  SENT  FREE  on  request. 
Writers  may  submit  song-poems  for  free 
examination  and  advice.  Past  experience 
unnecessary.  We  revise,  compose  and  ar- 
range music  and  secure  Copyrights.  Our 
modern  method  guarantees  approval. 
Write  Today.  S.  L.  Newcomer  Associalion 
167-1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Astrology 

Will  You  Be  Lucky  in  J 932? 

What  do  the  stars  foretell  for  1932?  Would  yon 
like  to  know?  Our  special  12-page  Astrological 
Reading  gives  predictions  .  month  by  month— with 
exact  days,  dates  and  happenings  for  1932  based 
on  your  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Consult  it  before 
making  any  change  in  home  or  business  affairs, 
signing  papers,  love,  marriage,  seeking  employ- 
ment, raises  in  salary ,  speculation ,  travel , 
friends,  enemies,  health,  accidents,  lucky  days, 
etc.  Send  exact  birthday  with  $1.00  for  reading. 

Franklin  Pub.  Co..  800  N.  Clark  St.,  Dept.  1091.  Chicago 


Thejanmryl^umber  of 
SILVER  SCREEN 

Shows  the  Greeting 
Cards  used  by  the 
Stars.  Before  You 
Buy  Your  Christmas 
Cards  See  What  Your 
Favorite  Star  Selected. 

10c 

SILVER  SCREEN 
10c 


The  next  issue  of 


Will  be  on  sale  Dec.  31st 


Lillian  M.  If  I  knew  the  home  address 
of  Lew  Ayres,  I'd  be  haunting  his  door 
step,  hoping  to  get  a  peep  at  the  boy  him- 
self, to  say  nothing  of  ringing  his  telephone, 
hopping  his  Rolls  Royce,  if  any,  and  beg- 
ging a  crust.  Provided  that  is  what  one 
does  when  one  wants  to  do  Hollywood  in 
the  proper  manner.  Sorry  I  do  not  know 
his  diggings,  but  he  can  be  reached  at 
Universal  Studios. 

Karen  S.  N.  So  I'm  to  give  you  the 
low-down  on  Nils  Asther  if  I  have  to  choke 
everyone  in  sight  to  get  the  information ! 
What  a  lively  time  I'm  going  to  have. 
Nils  hasn't  appeared  in  a  picture  since 
"The  Sea  Bat."  He  has  been  making  per- 
sonal appearances  in  various  picture 
houses,  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  fans,  as  it 
were,  and  trying  to  lose  his  foreign  accent. 
Scree nla nd  will  keep  you  informed  as  to 
his  screen  activities.  He  is  still  married  to 
Vivian  Duncan  and  adores  his  baby  girl 
as  well  as  his  wife. 

Margaret  Ann  F.  Hollywood  releases 
are  not  necessarily  divorces,  believe  it  or 
as  you  will.  Robert  Montgomery  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Allen  on  April  14,  1928. 
They  have  a  baby  daughter,  Martha  Bryan, 
born  Oct.  13,  1930.  Norma  Shearer  is  27 
years  old;  was  married  to  Irving  Thal- 
berg  on  Oct.  6,  1927.  Their  son,  Irving, 
Jr.,  was  born  Aug.  24,  1930.  Constance 
Bennett  is  25  years  old — or  so.  Her  next 
picture  will  be  "Lady  With  a  Past." 

Eleanor  S.  It's  hard  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  youngsters  of  the  screen. 
Jackie  Coogan — John  Leslie  Coogan  to  his 
friends — is  growing  too  fast  to  keep  track 
of  his  feet  and  inches  but  he's  17  years 
old.  Lew  Ayres'  latest  picture  is  "The 
Spirit  of  Notre  Dame"  with  William  Blake- 
well,  Sally  Blane,  and  the  "Four  Horse- 
men." I  do  not  know  that  Joan  Crawford 
has  a  brother  and  sister  who  are  in  pic- 
tures. 

/.  M.  I'd  gladly  tell  you  why  your 
favorites  are  not  cast  with  my  favorites 
if  I  knew  but  it's  up  to  the  powers  that 
be,  if  you  get  my  meaning,  and  I  hope  you 
do.  Edward  Woods  was  born  in  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  He  attended  the  University  of 
California  and  was  on  the  stage  before 
going  into  pictures.  His  first  screen  ap- 
pearance was  in  "Mother's  Cry."  He  played 
with  James  Cagney,  Donald  Cook,  Leslie 
Fenton,  Joan  Blondell,  Jean  Harlow  and 
other  famous  players  in  "The  Public 
Enemy,"  which  proved  to  be  such  a  box- 
office  hit.  Laura  La  Plante's  new  picture 
is  "The  Sea  Ghost"  with  Alan  Hale  and 
Claud  Allister.  Miriam  Hopkins  appears 
in  "24  Hours"  with  Clive  Brook  and  Kay 
Francis.  Miriam  was  born  in  Brainbridge, 
Ga.  She  is  5  feet  tall,  weighs  100  pounds 
and  has  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  is 
still  the  wife  of  Austin  Parker,  well-known 
author,  but  a  divorce  is  impending,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Jeanne  E.  You  want  me  to  say  a  cheery 
word  or  two  about  Clara  Bow;  join  the 
army  of  fans  who  want  to  give  her  a  big 
welcome  when  she  makes  her  next  pic- 
ture. Why,  Jeanne,  she's  practically  over 
the  first  entrance  now !  But  the  friends  of 
this  broadcasting  system  must  say  it  not 
with  pretty  speeches  but  join  the  throng 
at  the  right  for  the  box  office.  Crowd  but 
don't  push — and  for  pity's  sake,  keep  off 
my  feet. 

A  Pozvell  Fan.  Your  letter  was  like  a 
voice  from  the  past — David  Powell  has 
been  dead  for  several  years.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland  and  had  a  notable  stage  ca- 


reer before  he  entered  pictures.  He  was 
not  related  to  our  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  William 
Powell.  William  was  born  in  the  smoky 
city.  His  father  and  mother  are  still  liv- 
ing and  are  mighty  proud  of  their  son  Bill. 
He  is  6  feet  tall,  weighs  178  pounds,  has 
black  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  was  married 
in  mid-summer  to  Carole  "Lombard,  the 
former  Indiana  girl  who  has  made  good 
in  a  Jollywood  way.  She  was  born  Oct.  6, 
1909,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  was  christened 
Jane  Peters,  left  with  her  mother  and 
brothers  to  make  their  home  in  Los  An- 
geles, at  the  age  of  seven  years.  First 
appearance  in  films  was  in  Mack  Sennett 
comedies.  After  graduating  from  the  cus- 
tard pie  school,  she  made  her  debut  in 
dramatic  roles.  Now  she  is  a  Paramount 
featured  player. 

A  Tobin  Fan.  Speaking  of  marriage 
and  you  did,  didn't  you — some  marry  for 
love,  some  for  money,  and  a  lot  of  them 
for  only  a  short  time.  Why  don't  you  write 
to  Genevieve  Tobin  and  make  a  request 
for  a  photograph  ?  The  new  screen  ex- 
stage  stars  get  quite  a  thrill  out  of  their 
fan  mail  so  why  not  add  one  more  to  Gene- 
vieve's long  list?  She  was  born  Nov.  20, 
1904;  is  5  feet  3  inches  tall,  weighs  109 
pounds  and  has  blonde  hair  and  grey  eyes. 
She  was  on  the  stage  for  a  number  of 
years,  beginning  as  a  child,  and  has  now 
signed  a  long-term  contract  with  Universal. 
Latest  releases  are  "Seed,"  "Fires  of 
Youth."  and  "The  Gay  Diplomat"  with 
Ivan  Lebedeif. 

Fern.  I  love  to  help  readers  in  distress, 
so  come  on,  let's  fill  up  your  movie  book. 
In  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  Janet 
Gaynor  played  with  Alec  B.  Francis,  John 
Roche,  Richard  Walling  and  Mickey  Mc- 
Ban.  In  "The  Johnstown  Flood,"  George 
O'Brien  and  Janet  Gaynor  were  featured. 
In  "Two  Girls  Wanted,"  Glenn  Tryon  and 
Janet.  Charles  Morton  played  with  Janet 
in  "Christiana."  In  "Sunrise,"  George 
O'Brien  and  Janet  co-starred.  In  "Red 
Hair,"  Clara  Bow's  leading  man  was  Lane 
Chandler ;  and  in  "Ladies  of  the  Mob," 
Richard  Arlen. 

E.  J.  F.  Joan  Crawford  has  for  her 
leading  man  in  her  next  picture,  Clark 
Gable  !  It's  called  "Possessed" — originally 
"The  Mirage."  Joan  was  23  years  old  on 
March  23,  1931.  She  is  5  feet  4  inches 
tall,  weighs  110  pounds  and  has  dark  brown 
hair  of  reddish  tinge.  She  was  married 
June  3,  1929  to  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Don't  miss  the  thrilling  fiction  version  of 
"Possessed"  in  this  issue  of  Screenland, 
featuring  Joan  and  Gable. 

Curious  Kase.  Karen  Morley's  voice 
records  beautifully,  and  her  enunciation  is 
so  good  that  she  was  given  a  role  in 
Greta  Garbo's  "Inspiration."  This  part  led 
to  a  long  term  contract  with  M-G-M.  She 
played  with  Ramon  Novarro  in  "Day- 
break," with  Marie  Dressier  and  Polly 
Moran  in  "Politics,"  with  Leslie  Howard 
in  "Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet,"  and 
with  Lowell  Sherman  and  Mae  Murray  in 
"High  Stakes."  Karen  was  born  in  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  and  lived  there  for  thirteen 
years  before  going  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
she  attended  the  Hollywood  High  School. 
Later  was  a  student  in  the  University  of 
California,  leaving  in  her  sophomore  year 
to  join  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre  and  the 
Pasadena  Community  Playhouse.  While 
hunting  for  work  in  films  to  fill  in  between 
theatre  engagements,  she  was  sent  to  Clar- 
ence Brown,  the  director,  to  read  lines  for 
the  Garbo  picture,  "Inspiration."  She 
plays  with  Greta  in  her  new  picture, 
"Mata  Hari,"  and  with  Helen  Hayes  in 
"The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet." 
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Hoots  and  Hoorays 

Continued  from  page  102 


Gallantry  was  never  so  elevated  a  figure 
as  it  is  with  them.  They  skilfully  blend 
plain  facts  with  sweet  nonsense  about  our 
favorite  heroes  and  heroines,  for  our  pleas- 
ure, entertainment  and  illusion.  They 
make  us  feel  that  life  is  wonderful — in 
short,  they  make  us  happy ! 

Marjorie  LeBrecht, 
1700  E.  15th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Introducing  Samuel  Barry- 
more  Colt.  Yes,  he  belongs  to 
the  Royal  Barry  more  clan. 
This  young  Colt  makes  his 
screen  debut  in  "Working 
Girl." 

SHE  LOVES  ALL  THE  WRITERS! 

Reams  and  reams  have  been  written 
about  the  motion  pictures  and  stars.  But 
who  ever  writes  about  the  writers  ?  And 
yet,  what  would  the  movies  be  without 
them?  And  where  would  the  stars  be? 
If  there  were  no  writers,  there  would  be 
no  motion  pictures,  no  stars,  no  theatres. 
Don't  forget  that ! 

I  love  all  writers.  What  a  dauntless  lot 
they  are  i  Patiently  they  dig  things  out  for 
us — and  make  us  glad.  Subtly  they  chal- 
lenge us  to  dig — and  make  us  mad ! 


A  GRAND  YOUNGSTER 

Producers  for  the  most  part  think  the 
public  demand  nothing  more  elevating  than 
sex  appeal,  gangsters  and  mistresses,  judg- 
ing from  the  current  run  of  releases.  One 
producing  company,  however,  deserves  the 
laurels  for  turning  out  such  clean,  whole- 
some stories  as  "Father's  Son"  and  "Pen- 
rod  and  Sam,"  featuring  Leon  E.  Janney,  a 
true  exponent  of  American  boyhood. 

Congratulations  to  you,  Warner  Bros. ! 
These  two  stories  are  to  me  the  cleanest 
and  finest  so  far  produced,  and  are  un- 
questionably made  so  by  the  natural  act- 
ing of  that  clever  and  intelligent  little  actor. 
This  little  artist  has  such  wholesome  charm, 
keen  intelligence  and  sincerity  of  expres- 
sion that  one  viewing  the  photoplay  fairly 
lives  it  with  the  young  star. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  young 
Janney  personally,  and  to  know  this  little 
star  offstage ;  and  to  see  him  with  his 
charming  mother,  a  woman  who  is  under- 
standing and  who  certainly  knows  how  to 
raise  a  boy,  convinces  me  that  Leon's 
screen  roles  are  merely  a  page  of  his  every 
day  life.  I  don't  think  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  Leon  E.  Janney  is  the  screen 
find  of  the  day. 

Arch  Deacon, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Screen  News 

Continued  from  page  97 


his  first  wife  became  final.  Rita's  real 
name  is  Ina  Stuart.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  the  synagogue.  Sue  Carol,  Clau- 
dia Dell,  Sally  Blane,  Lola  Lane,  Lita 
Chevret,  Roberta  Gale  and  June  Clyde 
were  the  bridesmaids.  Rita  looked  too  ut- 
terly demure  to  ever  be  able  to  play  those 
menace  hussies  she  does  so  well. 


the  Turkish  making.  And  heretofore  cof- 
fee has  just  been  something  that  kept  us 
awake.   Oh,  well — — 


Claudia  Dell,  a  beautiful  blonde  of  Hol- 
lywood who  has  been  doing  exceedingly 
well  here,  has  deserted  us  for  a  New  York 
musical  written  by  Irving  Berlin  and  Moss 
Hart.  We  wish  her  luck — but  we  do  miss 
our  blondes. 


Fans  of  Tom  Mix  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  is  through  with  his  circus  engage- 
ment and  has  returned  to  Hollywood  to 
make  two  new  pictures.  The  first  is  to  be 
entitled  "Destiny  Rides  Again"  and  the 
other  "Let's  Have  Action."  Stars  may 
come,  and  stars  may  go,  but  Mix  rides  on 
forever. 


Little  Jackie  Searl,  who  played  Sid  in 
"Tom  Sawyer,"  is  due  for  financial  inde- 
pendence at  the  end  of  his  five-year  con- 
tract with  Paramount.  His  father  is  an 
oil  driller  and  is  keeping  right  on  the 
job.  Jackie  and  his  mother  walk  to  the 
studio  every  day  while  father  drives  the 
family  car.  All  Jackie  makes  is  spent  on 
him  or  goes  into  government  bonds  for 
him.  He  gets  five  dollars  spending  money 
at  the  beginning  of  every  picture.  Won't 
he  be  thankful  in  the  days  to  come  that 
his  mother  was  novel  enough  to  rate  a 
headline  in  a  Los  Angeles  paper  "Movie 
Mother  Keeps  Head." 


Can  you  imagine  Hollywood  on  a  coffee 
jag?  No,  not  yet,  but  it  is  probable.  What 
with  Nancy  Carroll  and  Phillips  Holmes 
and  Lionel  Barrymore  sleuthing  for  rare 
coffee  recipes  anything  along  that  line  is 
possible.  Nancy  has  gone  in  for  French 
drip  while  Phillips  and  Lionel  lean  toward 


Nothing  slow  about  Jimmie  Dunn.  Jim- 
my, who  has  skyrocketed  to  stardom,  is  an 
ardent  attendant  at  the  Ascot  speedway  in 
Los  Angeles.  Not  only  that,  but  he  has 
bought  a  racing  car  of  his  very  own.  He 
says  it's  a  great  old  life  if  you  can  stand 
the  pace. 


Instead  of  advertising,  we  would  rather 
term  this  consolation  to  the  poor  down- 
trodden stenographer :  Ruth  Chatterton 
chews  gum  ! 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Practical  Training  •  New  Simple  Method 
STUDY  AT  HOME 

A  delightfully  arranged  course 
forcuhural  orprofcssional  use. 
Intensely  interesting.  Covers 
draperies,  color  harmony, per- 
iod and  modern  furniture,  all 
fundamentals.  Personal  instruc- 
tion by  New  York  decorators. 

Send  for  Catalog  19  J 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Mercolized  Wax 

Keeps  Skin  Young 

It  peels  off  aged  skin  in  Sne  particles  until  all  defects 
such  as  pimples,  liver  spots,  tan  and  freckles  dis- 
appear. Skin  is  then  soft,  clear,  velvety  and  face 
looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  To  remove  wrinkles  quickly 
use  daily  one  ounce  Powdered  Saxolite  dissolved 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel.    At  all  drug  stores. 


'/  have  told  the  truth- 
names  and  everything1." 

by  SYLVIA 

Beauty  treatments  the  stars-  paid 
fortunes  for  —  and  gossip,  too! 

Publishers      BRENTANO'S      New  York 

$2 


All  the  Family  Should  Use  J 

1  Cuticura  Talcum  I 

^  Ideal  after  Baby's  bath,  to  complete  A 
H   Mother's  toilet,  after  Father's  shave,  fl 

W  Price  25c.  Sample  free.  ™ 

Address: "Cuticura," Dept.  1  OK,  Maiden,  Mass. 


MONEY. SUCCESS,  LOVE 
AT  YOUR  COMMAND! 


fV  TO  CONTROL  YOUR  LUCK  AND  M 
HE  DORMANT  FORCE  WITHIN  YOU. 

ftU  •    Old  Masonic  Temple  ■ 


iSTER  YOUR  FUTURE. 

free  particulars. 
Davenport,  iowa 


kv  cueJashes 

r/N  J.  WEEKS. 


Evert  woman  wants  the  joy  o\  /one.  dark  luxurious  eyelashi 
eyebrows  such  as  our  amazing  new  discovery  produces.    No  r 
how  scant  the  growth,  we  guarantee,  unconditionally,  that 
two  weeks"  time  Mme.  Leone's  Preparation  will  make  them  : 
brilliantly  beautiful  than  you  ever  im: 


ppet 


longer,  darker  and 
thev  could  be. 

Don't  envv  other  eve 
your  reach.  For  YOU. 
expression  and  alluremet 
you've  admired. 

Send  NOW  for  Mme.  I.eone's  Eyelash  Grower  and  WATCH 
RESULTS  IN  A  FEW  DAYS.  Price  St.OO  Pfitvaid.  Money 
back    without    question    if    you    nre    not    entirely  satisfied. 


hue  this  remarkable  discovery  is  within 
,  can  surpass  them  all  with  eves  full  of 
YOURS  will  be  BETTER  than  the  beat 


MME.  LEONE,  Dept.  S-S,  12  West  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

I  enclose  $2.00.  Send  me  at  once  your  new  discovery  for  growing 
beautiful  eyelashes. 


Addrc 
City. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  S  CREENLAND 
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SCREENL AND 


$- ALWAYS  HAVE  LUCK!-$ 

Unlucky  in  Money  Games, 
Love  or  Business?  You  should 
carry  a  pair  of  genuine 
MYSTIC  BRAHMA  RED 
LIVE  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC 
LODESTONES.  Rare,  Am- 
azing, Compelling,  Attract- 
ive these  LIVE  LODE- 
STONES  are  carried  by 
Occult  Oriental  people  as  a 
POWERFUL  LUCKY 
CHARM,  one  to  prevent  Bad  Luck,  Evil  and  Misfortune, 
and  the  other  to  attract  much  Good  Luck,  Love,  Happi- 
ness and  Prosperity.  Special  only  $1.97  for  the  two. 
With  valuable  instructions  FREE.  Pay  postman  $1.97 
and  15c  postage  on  delivery.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  You  can  be  LUCKY!  Order  yours  TODAY! 

Dept.  739.  P.  S.  BUREAU.  General  P.  O.     Boi  72,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE!  We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  these  genuine  Mystic 
Brahma  Lodestones  are  ALIVE!  Just  what  you  want,  for  they 
are  the  REAL  THING.  POWERFUL,  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC!  GET 
YOURS  NOW!  ! 


Make  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Your  L  A  RE  E  R 

This  two  billion  dollar  industry  otfers 
splendid  opportunities  as 

u  Motion  Picinre  Cameraman  and  Projectionist 
□"Still"  Photographer  and  Photo  Finisher 
Easy  to  learn  by  our  simplified  method. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

ing  full  Detnik  Slate  which  lnr-rests  you.  — ^ 
TEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.   10  Wesl  33rd  SI.  (Depl.60)  New  York. 


EARN  MONEY 

■    AT  HOME 


YOU  can  make  $15  to  $50  weekly  in  spare 
or  full  time  at  home  coloring  photographs. 
No  experience  needed.  No  canvassing.  We 
instruct  you  by  our  new  simple  Photo-Color 
process  and  supply  you  with  work.  Write 
for  particulars  and  Free  Book  to-day. 
The  IRVING-VANCE  COMPANY  Ltd. 
346  Hart  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 


SONGS 


FOR 


TALKING 
PICTURES 

Radio  Broadcast  and  commercial  usage  bring  big 
returns.  Writers  of  WORDS  or  MUSIC  should  send 
for  FREE  copy  of  20-page  instructive  booklet  giving 
full  details  of  opportunities  in  song  writing.  We 
revise,  arrange,  secure  U.  S.  Copyright,  broadcast  your 
song  over  the  Radio  and  submit  to  Motion  Picture 
Studios  here  in  Hollywood.     Write  Today. 

UNIVERSAL  SONG  SERVICE 

604  Meyer  Bldg..   Western  &  Sierra  Visla  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  of 
SCREENLAND.  published  MONTHLY  at  NEW  YORK, 
N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1931,  State  of  New  York,  County 
of  NEW  YORK,  ss.  Before  me,  a  NOTARY  In  and 
for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
ALFRED  A.  COHEN,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  savs  that  he  Is  the  BUSI- 
NESS MANAGER  of  SCREENLAND  and  that  the 
following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publi- 
cation for  the  date  shown  In  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  In  section  411, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of 
tills  form,  to  wit:  1.  That,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are:  Publisher,  SCREENLAND  MAGAZINE, 
INC..  45  WEST  15TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.; 
Editor.  DELIGHT  EVANS.  45  WEST  45TH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. :  Managing  Editor,  DELIGHT 
EVANS.  45  WEST  45TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y . : 
Business  Manager,  ALFRED  A.  COHEN.  45  WEST 
45TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  2.  That  the  owner 
Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must 
be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  mast  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  Individual  member,  must  be  given.) 
SCREENLAND  MAGAZINE,  INC..  45  WEST  45TH 
STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.;  WILLIAM  GALLAND, 
1133  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  3.  That  the 
known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If 
there  are  none,  so  state.)  None.  4.  That  the  two  para- 
graphs next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owner's, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also.  In  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fi- 
duciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  rule  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct,  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him.  ALFRED  A. 
COHEN,  Business  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed 
before  me  this  3rd  dav  of  October,  1931.  NATHAN 
REIGROD,  N.  Y.  Co.  Clk's  No.  55,  Reg.  No.  3R65. 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1933.  (SEAL.) 


Rod  La  Rocque,  who  is  semi-retired  from 
the  films,  is  certainly  not  among  the  idle 
rich.  Rod  builds  telescopes  and  cameras. 
Just  at  present  he  is  building  a  telescope 
for  Conrad  Nagel's  little  girl.  He  himself 
gazes  at  the  heavens  and  hobnobs  with 
Millikan  and  other  great  scientists. 


Ever  since  Warner  Baxter  played  the 
lovable  "Daddy  Long  Legs"  he  has  been 
besieged  with  letters  from  orphans  asking 
for  help.  It's  impossible  for  him  to  help 
all — but  they  make  him  very  sympathetic 
when  he  knows  of  their  troubles. 


Janet  Gaynor  is  playing  the  sympathetic 
sister  role  to  a  young  South  American  ac- 
tor who  is  playing  in  "Delicious."  When 
she  found  him  having  difficulty  in  a  scene 
or  two,  she  took  him  under  her  wing.  He 
was  quite  timid  and  having  trouble  with 
the  English  language.  So  young  Janet  is 
aiding  him  with  his  English  and  bolster- 
ing up  his  morale.  She  may  be  little  in 
body  but  her  heart  is  larger  than  normal. 


.  Lola  Lane,  lovely  actress,  has  just  re- 
cently voluntarily  declared  herself  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Lola  says  she  did  this  in  order  to 
protect  her  husband, .  Lew  Ayres.  These 
debts  were  all  contracted  before  she  mar- 
ried Lew  and  she  doesn't  feel  he  should  be 
responsible. 


Marion  Davies  says  Europe  is  on  the 
rage  for  Robin  Hood  hats  and  not  Em- 
press Eugenie.  So  she  brought  home  a 
good  number  of  them  from  Paris. 


Some  people  crave  the  great  open,  silent 
spaces.  Then  again — -the  R.  K.  O.  sound 
department  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
it  can  produce  on  a  moment's  notice  some 
2,304  different  noises;  A  crying  baby,  or  a 
snoring  father- — it's  all  the  same  to  them — 
just  another  noise. 


Vivienne  Osborne  plays  op- 
posite Clive  Brook  in  "Hus- 
band's Holiday."  There's  a 
little  drop  of  Scotty  in  the 
picture,  too! 

On  the  New  York  set,  where  Claudette 
Colbert  and  Gary  Cooper  filmed  "His  Wo- 
man," the  following  extras  were  found : 

An  old  British  sailor  who  spent  his  life 
on  the  seven  seas. 

A  former  wrestling  champion. 

An  ex-leading  man ;  a  victim  of  tempera- 
ment. 

Motto :  When  in  doubt  become  a  movie 
extra. 


On  the  same  occasion  Buddy  Rogers 
smoked  incessantly. 

Mrs.  Dick  Barthelmess  is  proving  a 
highly  popular  social  asset  in  Hollywood. 
She  usually  wears  black  in  the  evening, 
which  sets  off  her  handsome  diamond 
bracelets  and  brooch  most  exquisitely. 


Eric  von  Stroheim,  who  still  wears  his 
head  shaved  in  the  German  military  man- 
ner, attends  dances  quite  often,  but  rarely 
dances. 


They've  named  a  fancy  salad  after  Anita 
Page,  with  lots  of  whipped  cream  in  it — and 
Anita  has  to  count  her  calories !  Awful 
not  to  be  able  to  eat  a  stylish  salad  of 
one's  own  name.  Anita  craved  sympathy 
from  Polly  Moran  over  lunch.  Polly  said 
she  wished  they'd  name  some  chop  suey 
after  her,  since  her  professional  emoting 
just  thrives  on  chop  suey. 


On  the  other  hand  Greta  Garbo  adores 
American  cheese.  She  has  generous  por- 
tions sent  out  to  her  dressing  room  with  a 
cup  of  black  coffee  every  afternoon,  to- 
gether with  some  black  caviar.  Maybe 
that's  a  magic  diet  that  some  other  actresses 
we  could  name  should  try ! 


Joan  Crawford  often  takes  her  own  salad 
dressing  to  the  studio,  because  her  diet 
calls  for  mineral  oil  instead  of  vegetable. 
Joan  adores  French  salad  dressing,  though, 
and  gets  a  double  order  when  she  feels 
reckless. 

Charles  Bickford  is  particularly  partial 
to  cold  corn  beef. 

Marion  Davies  never  eats  at  the  com- 
missary, but  has  her  meals  cooked  in  her 
private  bungalow.  Ramon  Novarro  eats 
the  75c  lunch. 


One  of  the  sights  of  Hollywood  is  Bus- 
ter Keaton  solemnly  motoring  down  the 
boulevard  in  his  sporty  Austin  roadster 
with  his  huge  St.  Bernard  dog,  Elmer, 
gravely  perched  upon  the  seat  beside  him. 
There's  hardly  room  for  Buster,  once  El- 
mer settles  himself  comfortably.  Elmer 
probably  goes  along  to  make  an  uproar 
if  some  careless  street  sweeper  starts 
brushing  the  Austin  down  a  drain. 


Elmer  had  a  rude  shock  the  other  day. 
The  studio  wanted  to  get  a  gag  picture 
of  Elmer  and  little  Buster,  the  canine  hero 
of  so  many  barkies.  Elmer  was  willing 
to  oblige,  but  not  so  the  sophisticated 
Buster,  who  gave  Elmer  one  patronizing 
look  and  turned  away.  No,  sir,  no  highly 
paid  actor  could  be  expected  to  divide  a 
close-up  with  a  mere  extra. 


All  the  same,  Buster  (the  dog)  com- 
pletely ruined  a  melting  love  scene  in  which 
he  was  engaged  on  the  set  recently.  As 
his  film  beloved  was  about  to  fall  into 
his  waiting  arms,  he  spied  his  own  per- 
sonal lady-love,  Friday,  trotting  along  on 
a  distant  part  of  the  set.  He  left  his  lead- 
ing lady  flat  and  dashed  over  with  a  couple 
of  barks  to  Friday,  and  it  took  twelve 
directors  to  coax  him  back.  What's  act- 
ing, anyway,  when  one  is  a  serious  fam- 
ily man?  You  see,  Buster  and  Friday 
recently  became  the  proud  parents  of  five 
future  barkie  stars. 


Gloria  Swanson  uses  no  electric  lights 
in  her  dining  room,  only  scores  and  scores 
of  candles  in  silver  candlesticks — just  as 
they  did  before  even  oil-lamps  were  in- 
vented. The  effect  is  very  soft  and  be- 
coming to  pretty  well  any  complexion.  One 
almost  can't  use  too  much  rouge  in  a  light 
like  that. 
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Marian  Marsh,  John  Barrymore's  petite 
leading  lady,  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  brother  Eddie  Morgan,  especially  when 
they  go  on  jaunts  to  Palm  Springs.  Mar- 
ian is  17  and  big  sister  Jean  intends  that 
she  shall  be  properly  chaperoned. 


Meet  the  gentleman  who  introduced 
Mary  to  Doug.  The  name  is  De  Witt  Jen- 
nings, and  it  happened  in  Toronto  in  the 
long  ago.  De  Witt  was  playing  in  the 
stock  company  show,  called  "The  Little 
Red  School  House,"  and  a  most  appealing 
little  blonde  girl  named  Gladys  Smith  was 
in  the  cast.  It  was  her  very  first  play  and 
she  was  anxious  about  her  lines.  Doug 
Fairbanks,  a  featured  juvenile,  happened 
to  town  and  went  with  De  Witt  to  see 
the  settings  he  was  bragging  on.  Gladys 
was  playing  around  on  the  stage,  so  De 
Witt  introduced  them.  Doug  patted  her 
head  kindly  and  told  her  he  hoped  she'd 
grow  up  to  be  a  great  actress.  Later  she 
not  only  fulfilled  his  hope  as  Alary  Pick- 
ford,  but  also  became  Mrs.  Douglas  Fair- 
banks. 


Ever  tried  to  read  and  digest  three  books 
a  day?  That  is  what  E.  H.  Griffith  is 
doing  just  now,  in  the  hunt  for  a  story  to 
equal  "Rebound"  and  "Holiday."  Well,  he 
knows  that  any  story  which  falls  below  the 
high  quality  of  these  two,  will  impair  his 
now  precious  standing. 


Once  in  a  way  the  daughter  of  a  studio 
executive  gets  a  break.    You'd  be  surprised 

I  how  often  these  young  ladies,  while  receiv- 
ing handsome  educations  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth,  nevertheless  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  social  background.  But 
Sonya  Schulberg,  daughter  of  B.  P.  of 
Paramount,  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Europe  in  which  she  was  officially  an 
Envoy  of  Friendship.  In  this  guise  she 
met  the   Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Astor, 

i  President  Hoover,  President  of  France, 
General  Pershing,  et  al.  and  had  a  glorious 
time.  She  says  the  Prince  of  Wrales  is  a 
darling  and  "doesn't  act  or  look  like  a 
prince" — meaning,  doubtless,  like  a  film 
prince. 


Sessue  Hayakawa  tells  us  that  "The 
Sheik"  was  originally  bought  for  him  but 
that  he  left  the  company  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent producer,  so  that  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino got  the  part — and  became  the  super- 
star. 


Will  Rogers  calls  Fifi  Dorsay  "Frog- 
zum."  She  can  only  hope  it's  compli- 
mentary. 


Joan  Peers,  a  clever  little  newcomer  to 
films,  has  a  queer  taste  in  pets.  She  car- 
ries a  messy  little  horned-toad  around  with 
her  in  a  perforated  box.  We  hope  the 
toad  is  properly  appreciative. 


A  tempest  in  a  bungalow  was  narrowly 
averted  by  the  Metro  executives  when  the 
'  question  arose  as  to  which  star  was  to 
move  into  the  splendiferous  bungalow  built 
for  Cecil  DeMille.  When  it  was  found 
that  several  of  the  company's  stars  re- 
garded themselves  as  logical  contenders 
for  the  honor,  the  problem  was  diplomat- 
ically solved  by  installing  the  reading  de- 
partment in  the  bungalow. 


And  now  it's  free  dental  services  that 
players  are  getting  thrown  in  along  with 
their  salaries  on  new  contracts.  At  least 
that's  what  little  Greta  Bennette's  contract 
with  Fox  calls  for;  and  the  dental  work  is 
supposed  to  be  compulsory  if  Fox's  big 
molar  men  think  she  needs  it.  Nothing 
like  ensuring  a  pearly  screen  smile ! 


In  the  meantime  Clark  Gable  declines 
to  be  lionized,  says  he  isn't  any  "second 
Valentino,"  that  he  isn't  tall,  isn't  hand- 
some, and  was  merely  lucky  in  finally  get- 
ting the  breaks. 


Ann  Harding  declares  she  has  never 
waved  or  curled  her  hair,  never  used  any 
bleach  on  it,  and  mostly  just  shampoos  it 
in  plain  soap  and  water  herself. 


Constance  Bennett  wears  a  chain  brace- 
let which  she  never  takes  off,  but  she  won't 
tell  us  what  the  sentiment  is,  attached  to  it. 


Can  you  imagine  the  excitement  when 
Greta  Garbo  appeared  unheralded  at  the 
Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Cal.,  for  dinner 
last  week,  in  riding  knickers  and  a  blue 
beret !  But  Garbo  looked  scared  of  being 
recognized  and  hid  out  with  her  man  and 
woman  companion.  No  one,  however,  in- 
truded on  her  privacy. 


The  story  goes  that  Sylvia  Sidney  was 
on  the  Fox  lot  years  ago  and  won  no  at- 
tention whatever,  finally  leaving  almost  in 
tears.  Then,  the  New  York  stage — and 
now,  watch  that  little  girl  soar !  First  the 
Bow  role  in  "City  Streets" — now  "Street 
Scene"  and  "American  Tragedy"  to  com- 
mand admiration.  No  more  snubs  for 
Sylvia  now ! 


When  a  Los  Angeles  critic  rang  RKO 
studio  the  other  day  to  ask  what  children 
they  had  under  contract  the  P.  A.  said. 
"Children?  hm  —  well,  there  is  Bert 
Wheeler."  And  Bert  is  such  a  nice  fellow, 
too! 


Ona  Munson,  one  time  musical  comedy 
star  who  sang  and  danced  her  way  into 
pictures,  goes  on  record  as  wishing  to  for- 
sake her  talents  along  those  lines  and  do 
real  acting — with  no  music.  "The  day  of 
choruses  on  the  screen  is  over,"  says  Ona. 
Now  there's  a  chorus  girl  with  "them" — 
brains,  we  mean. 


James  Gleason,  actor  and  scenario  writer, 
says,  "never_  write  a  play  or  a  role  with- 
out having  a  definite  character  in  mind." 
For  instance,  he  wrote  his  own  part  in  "A 
Free  Soul"  and  in  "Beyond  Victory."  Sort 
of  "God  helps  them  who  help  themselves" 
doctrine.    Not  bad  at  all — when  it  works ! 


Nina  Wilcox  Putnam,  famous  writer, 
thinks  motion  pictures  are  on  the  trend  to 
cleaner  and  more  wholesome  subjects.  No 
more  gangsters,  no  more  sex. 


They  say  Billie  Dove  enjoys  tennis  and 
golf,  and  is  now  an  enthusiastic  aviatrix. 
That  she  paints  and  plays  the  piano  for 
hobbies.  Oh — and  she  maintains  a  kennel 
of  prize-winning  Scotch  terriers  on  the 
side.  She  acts,  apparently,  only  in  her 
spare  moments — if  any. 


Marlene  Dietrich,  while  on  the  "Shang- 
hai Express"  set,  lunched  with  her  charm- 
ing young  daughter  every  day.  Little  Ma- 
ria Dietrich  and  her  mother  don't  allow 
mere  acting  to  come  between  them  at  all. 


Josef  Von  Sternberg,  who  is  directing 
the  "Shanghai  Express"  has  encountered  a 
new  difficulty.  He  has  some  thousand 
Chinese  on  the  set  who  insist  upon  staring 
into  the  camera.  Just  plain  curiosity  seems 
to  be  the  cause.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
Von  Sternberg  has  had  to  erect  a  dummy 
camera  for  the  orientals  to  appease  their 
curiosity  upon — and  incidentally  keep  them 
from  embarrassing  the  little  birdie  in  the 
real  camera. 


Why  didn't  the  star 


reporter  write  the  big  story  that 
would  have  sealed  the  slayer's 
doom?  "X  Marks  The  Spot"  is 
charged  with  the  electric  tempo 
of  newspaper  drama,  crammed 
with  new  breath  taking  thrills. 

Featuring 
LEW  CODY 
SALLY  BLANE        WALLACE  FORD 
FRED  KOHLER  MARY  NOLAN 

"Keep  Your  Eyes  On  Tiffany  Pictures".  Watch  for 
Clara  Kimball  Young's  triumphant  return  to  the  screen 
in  "Women  Go  On  Forever" — "Murder  At  Midnight", 
the  picture  which  broke  the  week-end  record  at  the 
B.  S.  Moss  Broadway,  New  York  — "Leftover  Ladies", 
based  on  an  article  by  Ursula  Parrolt,  famous  author 
of  "Ex-Wife"  and  "Strangers  May  Kisa". 
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Bing  has  a  thrilling  baritone  voice  and  he's  a  good 
comedian,  too,  as  you  know  if  you  saw  him  in 
"I  Surrender,  Dear." 


SINCE  the  trend  of  pictures  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
musical  films  again,  we  decided  to  discover  some- 
one new  and  interesting  for  you  to  smother  with 
fan  letters.    So — we  herewith  present  Mr.  Bing 
Crosby.    Mr.  Crosby — your  public  ! 

Of  course,  he's  not  exactly  our  discovery.  Mr.  Mack 
Sennett  seemes  to  have  had  the^  same  idea,  for  he's  al- 
ready signed  Crosby  to  a  nice  long  contract.  And  the 
radio  people  also  had  an  idea  that  Bing  has  the  goods ; 
and  then  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  radio 
fans,  and — oh,  well,  what's  the  use?  America  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  (or  was  it  Leif  Ericsson?),  but  it 
wasn't  until  the  Pilgrims — anyway,  you  get  the  idea. 
Before  it  becomes  too  involved,  let's  unravel  our  way 
back  to  our  original  subject — he's  history,  too — radio  and 
movie  history. 

The  scene  of  our  interview  took  place  not  in  a  movie 
studio,  but  a  broadcasting  studio.  We  whizzed  up  to 
the  twenty-second  floor  of  a  huge  New  York  skyscraper 
to  hear  our  favorite  baritone  deliver  his  "torch  songs" 
over  the  air.  And  when  Crosby  sings  a  song  he  puts 
it  over  with  a  Bing — we  mean  a  Bang ! 

The  atmosphere  in  a  broadcasting  studio  is  very  tense 
■ — this  radio  business  is  very  serious.  The  artists  are 
in  earnest — there's  high  tension  all  about,  even  in  the 
hook-up  cables.  Everything  is  clone  in  a  terribly  busi- 
ness-like way.  When  you  hear  your  pet  crooner  warble 
a  song  it's  all  so  romantic — for  you.  Of  course,  you're 
all  nice  and  comfy  in  your  living-room,  and  the  lights 
are  low.  But  Mr.  Crooner  has  a  big  clock  staring  him 
in  the  face  telling  him  lie  has  just  fifteen  minutes,  or 
maybe  sixty  seconds,  to  throw  his  personality  into  a  cold, 


BING! 

It's  Mr.  Crosby 

Here  he  is,  a  good 
reason  for  bringing 
back  theme  songs! 

By 

Evelyn  Ballarine 

black  microphone.  But  why  go  into  that?  Why  spoil 
your  fun,  and  ours  and  his?    Why,  indeed! 

Anyway,  Crosby  exudes  romance.  For  one  thing, 
his  romantic  signature  song,  The  Blue  of  the  Night, 
which  he  sings  when  he  starts  his  broadcast  and  when 
he  ends  it,  is  dedicated  to  Dixie  Lee.  Dixie,  to  whom 
he  sings  it  over  the  ether  every  night,  is  Mrs.  Bing 
Crosby,  if  you  please— and  even  if  you  don't.  They've 
been  married  a  little  over  a  year.  You  remember  Dixie 
in  "Fox  Movietone  Follies"  and  "Cheer  Up  and  Smile," 
don't  you? 

Bing  manages  to  look  very  nonchalant  while  he's 
broadcasting.  He  keeps  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
sings  with  an  almost  casual  air;  and  if  it  weren't  for 
the  earnest,  dreamy  look  in  his  blue  eyes  you'd  suspect 
that  he  had  become  hardened  to  the  microphone.  But 
he  rehearses  one  hour  every  night  before  broadcasting, 
and  lines  up  his  songs  well  in  advance.  His  favorites 
are  /  Surrender,  Dear  and  Just  One  More  Chance.  Re- 
member seeing  him  in  the  pictures  which  he  made  for 
Educational  under  these  titles  ? 

Mr.  Crosby  is  very  much  interested  in  a  movie  career. 
He  hopes  to  make  long  eature  pictures,  but  doesn't 
think  he  has  a  chance.  Yes,  he's  that  modest.  Bing 
made  his  movie  debut  in  "The  King  of  Jazz,"  with  Paul 
Whiteman.  He  played  in  Whiteman's  band  for  three 
years,  being  featured  with  two  other  lads  as  "Paul 
Whiteman's  Rhythm  Boys."  Later  he  decided  to  ven- 
ture forth  on  his  own,  and  when  Whiteman  returned  to 
New  York  Bing  remained  in  Hollywood  to  sing  at  the 
Cocoanut  Grove.  The  result  was  a  personal  triumph 
for  Bing ;  and  it  was  during  his  Cocoanut  Grove  en- 
gagement that  Maestro  Sennett  "discovered"  him  and 
signed  him  for  pictures. 

As  a  radio  personality  Bing,  of  course,  is  decidedly 
there.  And  as  a  movie  lead  we  just  know  he'll  be  there, 
too.    Thanks,  Mr.  Sennett,  for  being  so  far-sighted. 

Bing  has  never  studied  voice  culture — it's  a  gift. 
His  speaking  voice  is  amazingly  husky.  He  has  light 
brown  hair  and  very  nice  blue  eyes  with  very  long 
lashes  and  he's  five  feet  seven  inches  tall.  He  was 
christened  Flarry — Bing  is  a  nickname  which  he  ac- 
quired when  he  was  a  youngster. 

His  time  is  up,  and  Bing  is  now  signing  off,  singing 
Where  the  blue  of  the  night  meets  the  gold  of  the  day 
someone  waits  for  me.  Quite  right,  Bing!  Mustn't 
keep  Dixie  waiting,  Mr.  Crosby.    So  long ! 
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THE  KNOCKOUT  PICTURE 

OF  THE  YEAR! 


Don't  fail  to  get  a  ringside  seat 
at  your  favorite  movie  theatre 
to  see  Wallace  Beery  as  "the 
Champ"  fight  for  his  boy,  Dink 
(Jackie  Cooper).  You  will  be 
thrilled  beyond  words  by  this 
story  of  a  battered,  broken  down 
pugilist  trying  to  stage  a  come- 
back because  his  boy  believes  him 
to  be  the  greatest  fighter  in  the 
world.  You  will  not  be  ashamed 
to  brush  away  a  tear  as  the 
Champ  makes  his  last  great  sac- 
rifice for  his  boy.  And  you  will 
say,  with  millions  of  other  movie 
fans,  "Beery  is  great  —  Jackie 
Cooper  is  marvelous  —  The 
Champ  is  truly  the  knockout  pic- 
ture of  the  year!" 


He  loved  this  boy  of  his  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world — but 
knew  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  for  him  was  to  go  out  of  his  life 
forever  .  .  .  a  world  of  pathos  and 
cheer  in  a  picture 
«l  x   you  will  never  forget! 


WALLACE 


JACKIE 


BEERY  COOPER 


The 


CHA^AP 


with  Irene  RICH  —  Roscoe  ATES 
A  KING  VIDOR  PRODUCTION 

Story  by  Frances  Marion    Dialogue  Continuity  by  Leonard  Praskins 

A  METRO  -  GOLDWYN  -  MAYER  "Picture 
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This  gear 
gou  can  give 

FRESH 

cigarettes 

NEVER  before  at  Christmas  could  you 
give  what  you  can  send  to  friends 
this  year — because  this  is  the  first 
Christmas  of  Camel  Cigarettes  in  the 
Camel  Humidor  Pack. 

That  means  you  can  give  the  un- 
matched flavor  of  fine,  clean,  dust-free, 
fragrant  tobacco  —  in  cigarettes  which 
stay  fresh  till  the  last  Camel  in  the  last 
package  has  been  enjoyed. 

Contrast  that  with  the  bite-and-burn 
of  dried-out  or  parched  dry  tobaccos, 
and  you'll  know  why  Camels  make  such 
a  welcome  gift. 

No  matter  how  many  miles  you  send 
them,  no  matter  if  someone  else  happens 
to  send  Camels  too — the  fine  Turkish  and 
mild  Domestic  tobaccos  in  Camels  will 
keep  mild  and  cool  and  throat-easy,  thanks 
to  the  moisture-proof  wrapping  which 
seals  Camel  flavor  in  the  Camel  Humidor 
Pack. 

Be  smart  this  Christmas.  Make  your 
shopping  easy  —  and  your  gifts  wel- 
come by  sending  Camels  straight  through 
the  list. 

Tune  in  CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR  featuring 
Morton  Downey  and  Tony  Wons  —  Camel 
Orchestra,  direction  Jacques  Renard  — 
Columbia  System  — every  night  except  Sunday 

£  Don't  remove  the  moisture-proof  wrapping  from 
your  package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it.  The 
Camel  Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against  perfume 
and  pon  der  odors,  dust  and  germs.  Even  in  offices 
and  homes,  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  artificial 
heat,  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack  delivers  fresh 
Camels  and  keeps  them  right  until  the  last  one 
has  been  smoked 


AM  ELS 

Mild  .  .  NO  CIGARETTY  AFTER-TASTE 


©1931,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Garbo  and1 
TOGE 


onald  Caiman  #ii  "Arrawsmith" 
from  Sinclair  Lewis'  Navel 


THE  MOST  DANGEROU         Y   OF  ALL  TIME, 

men  worshipped  her  lik        )ddess,  only  to  be 
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DANCE 
TEAM 

with 

JAMES  DUHH 
SALLY  EILERS 


All  dressed  up  and  going  places  where 
Broadway  lights  are  brightest.  From  dance 
hall  hoofers  to  society's  favorite  nightclub, 
the  stars  of  "Bad  Girl"  glide  to  fame  in 
each  over's  arms.. .stepping  to  the  rhythm 
of  love  lin  the  season's  smartest  romance. 
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SHANGHAI  EXPRESS 

with  CUVE  BROOK,  Anna  May  Wong,  Warner  Oland  and 
Eugene  Pallette.    Directed  by  Josef  Von  Sternberg 

AM  men  desired  her,  this  ravishing,  mysterious  creature  whose 
scarlet  life  held  many  men— whose  Love  only  one  had  ever 
known !  Parted,  they  meet  again,  on  the  Shanghai  Express — 
seething  with  intrigue,  desire,  hatred  — hurtling  through  the  night 
with  a  dead  man  at  the  throttle  .  .  .  Marlene  Dietrich  in  the  year's 
greatest  melodrama — another  Paramount  "best  show  in  town!" 

("paramount  |j§  Cpidum 


PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  CORP.,  ADOLPH  ZUKOR,  PRES.         PARAMOUNT  BUILDING,  N.  Y.  C 
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SCREENLAND 


7<EVUETTES 

Screenland  s  guide,  so  that  he  who 
0%  reads  may  run — to  the  best  pictures 


John  Gilbert 
and  Na  talie 
Moorehead 
in  '  '  T  h  e 
Phantom  of 
Paris."  Gil- 
bert gives  a 
good  account 
of  himself  in 
a  dual  role. 
How  do  you 
like  the  mean 
monocle? 


Class  A: 

★ AMBASSADOR  BILL.    Fox.    Will  Rogers  does 
his  stuff  as  an  American  Ambassador.    Will  is 
amusing.    Not  to  be  missed  by  Rogers  fans.* 

★ AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  80  MINUTES. 
United  Artists.  Douglas  Fairbanks  presents  the 
most  interesting  travelogue  to  date.  Doug  also  sup- 
plies the  film  with  clever  chatter  and  descriptions. 
Don't  miss  this  one.* 

★ OVER  THE  HILL.  Fox.  Bring  along  plenty  of 
hankies  and  have  a  good  time.  Mae  Marsh 
makes  a  great  come-back  in  this  talker  of  the  old 
silent  classic.  Sally  Eilers  and  James  Dunne  are 
grand,  too.* 

★ BLONDE  CRAZY.  Warner  Brothers.  Formerly 
titled  "Larceny  Lane."  We  recommend  a  new 
scream  team — Joan  Blondell  and  James  Cagney. 
The  story  is  a  fast-moving  comedy-drama. 

★ DEVOTION.  RKO-Pathe.  The  story  is  pretty 
obvious  but  the  splendid  acting  by  Ann  Harding 
and  that  very  interesting  Leslie  Howard  make  every 
minute  of  it  absorbing. 

★ POSSESSED.  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Joan 
Crawford  is  splendid  as  a  small  town  girl  who 
makes  good  in  a  big  way.  Clark  Gable  not  as  exciting 
as  usual.    Blame  the  part.* 

★ STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE.  Universal. 
Small  town  girl  in  big  city  speakeasies — operatic 
menace — happy  ending.  With  Paul  Lukas  and  Sidney 
Fox.    Good  light  comedy.* 

★ SUSAN  LENOX.    Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Must 
we  tell  you  to  see  this?    Greta  Garbo  and  Clark 
Gable  in  a  grand  story,  well  directed. 

★ THE  CHAMP.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  You'll 
be  talking  about  this  picture  for  a  long  time. 
Wallace  Beery  and  little  Jackie  Cooper  are  superb  in 
their  father  and  son  roles.* 

★ THE  GUARDSMAN.  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
As  intoxicating  a  show  as  the  films  have  ever 
afforded.  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  prove  de- 
lightful. If  you  like  wit,  subtlety,  and  polished  acting, 
this  is  your  picture. 

★ THE  NEW  ADVENTURES  OF  GET-RICH- 
WALLINGFORD.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Gales 
of  laughter  supplied  by  William  Haines,  Jimmy  Dur- 
ante and  Ernest  Torrence  as  real  estate  swindlers  who 
go  "honest."   Big-time  comedy. 


★ THE  SIN  OF  MADELON  CLAUDET.  Melro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  Helen  Hayes  puts  over  this 
self-sacrifice  mother-love  drama  with  her  marvelous 
acting. 

★ THE  SPIRIT  OF  NOTRE  DAME.  Universal. 
Dedicated  to  the  late  Knute  Rockne,  this  film 
delivers  thrills  and  action  from  the  real  Notre  Dame 
team.  With  Lew  Ayres,  J.  Farrell  McDonald  and 
William  Bakewell. 


Class  B: 

ARE  THESE  OUR  CHILDREN?  RKO.  Or  sup- 
pressing flaming  youth.  Nice  boy — bad  company — 
wild  parties.   Eric  Linden  scores.* 

BAD  COMPANY.  RKO-Pathe.  Just  another 
underworld  drama.  Ricardo  Cortez  steals  the  acting 
honors.    Helen  Twelvetrees  is  the  girl. 

COMPROMISED.  First  National.  The  rich 
man's  son  is  parted  by  papa  from  the  poor  orphan 
girl,  but — you  guessed  it.  Nothing  new  about  this. 
With  Ben  Lyon  and  Rose  Hobart  and  Delmar  Watson, 
a  cute  youngster. 

CONSOLATION  MARRIAGE.  RKO.  Marriage 
on  the  rebound.  You've  seen  films  on  this  order  be- 
fore but  Irene  Dunne  and  Robert  Ames  make  it  in- 
teresting.* 


Let  us  pilot  you  to  the 
worth-while  films.  Note 
particularly  our  Seal  of 
Approval  pictures.  See 
Page  99  for  casts  of  cur- 
rent films. 


CORSAIR.  United  Artists.  From  football  to 
racketeering — that's  Chester  Morris'  career  here. 
The  picture  keeps  up  a  fast  pace.  Alison  Lloyd 
(Thelma  Todd)  is  the  girl.* 

EXPENSIVE  WOMEN.  Warner  Brothers.  Dol- 
ores Costello's  screen  "comeback" — but  unfortunately 
the  story  doesn't  equal  the  star's  charm. 

FANNY  FOLEY  HERSELF.  RKO.  Fairly  inter- 
esting drama  built  around  a  mother  who  is  also  a 
vaudeville  headliner,  played  by  Edna  Mae  Oliver. 

FREIGHTERS  OF  DESTINY.  RKO-Pathe.  A 
really  intelligent  Western  that  stands  well  above 
its  type.    Thrills,  humor,  music  and  fine  direction. 

FRIENDS  AND  LOVERS.  RKO.  A  routine 
drama  in  which  Adolphe  Menjou  saves  Lily  Damita 
from  her  wicked  husband,  Eric  Von  Stroheim. 
Damita  over-acts. 

GIRLS  ABOUT  TOWN.  Paramount.  A  sophisti- 
cated story  concerning  two  sophisticated  gold-diggers, 
and  what  happens  when  one  falls  in  love.  Kay  Fran- 
cis and  Lilyan  Tashman  fascinate.* 

HER  MAJESTY,  LOVE.  First  National.  A 
charming  musical  film  with  Marilyn  Miller  and  Ben 
Lyon.   W.  C.  Fields  and  Leon  Errol  for  comedy.* 

MISBEHAVING  LADD2S.  First  National.  A 
nice,  innocuous  little  story,  showing  a  lady's  escape 
from  the  toils  of  scandal.  Lila  Lee  and  Ben  Lyon  are 
featured. 

NECK  AND  NECK.  Sono-Art.  A  comedy-drama 
with  a  horsey  flavor.  Glenn  Tryon's  comedy  makes  it 
bearable. 

ONCE  A  LADY.  Paramount.  Ruth  Chatterton 
holds  up  another  mediocre  story  with  the  force  of  her 
unique  talent.   Jill  Esmond  does  nice  work.* 

PLATINUM  BLONDE.  Columbia.  Robert  Wil- 
liams' last  picture,  giving  clear  proof  of  his  great 
talent.  Jean  Harlow  and  Loretta  Young  do  good 
work  in  an  entertaining  story. 

THE  AGE  FOR  LOVE.  United  Artists.  The  sub- 
ject— modern  marriage  and  modern  girls.  The  princi- 
pals— gorgeous  Billie  Dove.  Edward  Everett  Horton, 
Lois  Wilson  and  Charles  Starrett.* 

THE  CISCO  KID.  Fox.  A  colorful  Great  Out- 
doors film  with  Warner  Baxter  and  Edmund  Lowe  as 
the  rivals.   Conchita  Montenegro  is  the  incentive.* 

THE  MAD  GENIUS.  Warner  Brothers.  An  inter- 
esting film  with  John  Barrymore  giving  a  realistic 
performance  as  a  crippled  genius.  Marian  Marsh  is 
the  heroine.* 

THE  PHANTOM  OF  PARIS.  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  John  Gilbert  gives  a  good  account  of  himself, 
in  this  tragic  drama.  All  ends  well.  Leila  Hyams  is 
the  girl. 

THE  RULING  VOICE.  First  National.  The  "in- 
side" of  the  milk  racket.  With  a  weak  story.  Walter 
Huston,  Loretta  Young  and  Doris  Kenyon  make  the 
best  of  it.* 

THE  SPECKLED  BAND.  Warner  Brothers.  A 
Sherlock  Holmes  thriller,  one  of  the  best  ever  made. 
Raymond  Massey  gives  a  fine  performance  as  Holmes, 
with  some  up-to-date  touches. 

THE  WOMAN  BETWEEN.  R  KO.  Lily  Damita, 
O.  P.  Heggie  and  Anita  Louise  struggle  gamely  with 
an  uninspiring  yarn. 

THE  YELLOW  TICKET.  Fox.  Elissa  Landi  at 
her  best  in  this  Russian  war  drama  but  Lionel  Barry- 
more  steals  the  show.* 

TOUCHDOWN.  Paramount.  A  grand  football 
picture  with  an  adult  story.  Well  acted,  particularly 
by  Richard  Arlen  and  Jack  Oakie.  Peggy  Shannon  as 
the  girl.* 


*  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

These  pictures  have  been  selected 
by  Delight  Evans  as  worthy  of 
Screenland's  seal  of  approval. 

{Continued  on  page  122) 
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"I  see  the  first  star  . . .  The  first  star  sees  me  .  . .  she's  under 
eighteen  .  .  .  amazingly  lovely  ...  a  creature  of  fire  and 
emotion  . . .  blonde  .  . .  petite  . . .  talented  . . .  This  beautiful 
girl  stole  your  hearts  as  Trilby — thrilled  you  in  "Five  Star 
Final"  . . .  You  made  Marian  Marsh  a  star  . .  .  Now  see  her 
triumph  in  the  perfect  story  of  youth  in  love  with  love 
.  .  .  Superb  drama!  Superbly  acted!"    »    »     »    »  » 

Screen  play  and  dialogue  by  Chas.  Kenyon  and  Maude  Fulton  .  .  . 
Directed  by  ARCHIE  MAYO  who  directed  Constance  Bennett  in  "Bought" 


WARREN  WILLIAM 
REGIS  TOOMEY 
ANITA  PAGE 

NORMAN  FOSTER 
JOYCE  COMPTON 


A  WARNER  BROS.  &  VITAPHON9  PICTURE 
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SCREENLANO 


"Aw,   nicks!"   cries  Paul 
Lukas,  that  debonair  man- 
about-movies.  Be  careful 
of  that  mustache! 


"I'd  lather  be  doing  anything 
else  but  this,"  Dick  Arlen  con- 
fides to  his  reflection. 
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Write  to  the  Stars  As  Follows: 


Paramount  Studios,  5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Richard  Arlen 
William  Austin 
George  Bancroft 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Eleanor  Boardman 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Claudette  Colbert 
Jackie  Coogan 
Robert  Coogan 
Gary  Cooper 
Frances  Dee 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Leon  Errol 
Stuart  Erwin 
Skeets  Gallagher 
Wynne  Gibson 
Harry  Green 
Mitzi  Green 


Phillips  Holmes 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Carole  Lombard 
Paul  Lukas 
Fredric  March 
Georges  Metaxa 
Rosita  Moreno 
Barry  Norton 
Warner  Oland 
Eugene  Pallette 
Gene  Raymond 
Charles  Rogers 
Jackie  Searl 
Peggy  Shannon 
Sylvia  Sidney 
Charles  Starrett 
Lilyan  Tashman 
Regis  Toomey 
Allen  Vincent 
Judith  Wood 


RKO-Pathe  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Robert  Armstrong      Alan  Hale 


Constance  Bennett 
Bill  Boyd 
James  Gleason 
Russell  Gleason 

Universal  Studios, 

Lew  Ayres 
Rex  Bell 
John  Boles 
John  Alack  Brown 
Mae  Clarke 
Robert  Ellis 
Sidney  Fox 
Jean  Hersholt 
Rose  Hobart 


Ann  Harding 
Eddie  Quillan 
Fred  Scott 
Helen  Twelvetrees 

Universal  City,  Cal. 

Dorothy  Janis 
My  ma  Kennedy 
Barbara  Kent 
Tom  Mix 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Phillips 
Slim  Summerville 
Genevieve  Tobin 
John  Wray 


United  Artists  Studios,  1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Don  Alvarado 
William  Boyd 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Ronald  Colman 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
William  Farnum 


Al  Jolson 
Evelyn  Laye 
Chester  Morris 
Pat  O'Brien 
Mary  Pickford 
Gilbert  Roland 
Gloria  Swanson 


Tiffany  Studios,  4516  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Gertrude  Astor 
Mischa  Auer 
Leo  Carrillo 
Helene  Chadwick 
Helen  Chandler 
Dorothy  Christy 
June  Collyer 
Claudia  Dell 
Marion  Douglas 
George  Fawcett 
Carmelita  Geraghty 
Albert  Gran 


Ralph  Graves 
Hale  Hamilton 
Lloyd  Hughes 
Paul  Hurst 
Ralph  Ince 
Wallace  MacDonald 
Ken  Maynard 
Blanche  Mehaffey 
Geneva  Mitchell 
Charlie  Murray 
Jason  Robards 
George  Sidney 


Bob  Steele 

Columbia  Studios,  1438  Gower  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

William  Collier,  Jr.    Bert  Lytell 
Richard  Cromwell       Joan  Peers 
Constance  Cummings  Dorothy  Revier 
Jack  Holt  Loretta  Sayers 

Buck  Jones  Barbara  Stanwyck 

Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Charley  Chase  Harry  Langdon 

Mickey  Daniels  Stan  Laurel 

Oliver  Hardy  Our  Gang 

Ed  Kennedy  ZaSu  Pitts 

Mary  Kornman         Thelma  Todd 

Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Marjorie  Beebe  Andy  Clyde 

Ann  Christy  Bing  Crosby 


ACME 

Hail  the  new  Marquise  de  la  Falaise  de  la,  etc.!   The  wedding  of  Constance 
Bennett  to  the  well-known  Marquis  Henri  put  at  rest  one  of  Hollywood's 
favorite  topics  of  speculation. 


Harry  Gribbon 
Eleanor  Hunt 
Patsy  O'Leary 


Daphne  Pollard 
Lincoln  Stedman 
Nick  Stuart 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver 
City,  Cal. 


Sono  Art-World  Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,  1041  Las  Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 
Ruth  Roland  Edward  Everett 

Eddie  Dowling  Horton 


Send  Birthday  Wishes  to  These 
February  Stars: 


Clark  Gable 
Helen  Chandler 
Ramon  Novarro 
Ronald  Colman 
John  Barrymore 
Chester  Morris 
Mary  Brian 
Lew  Cody 
Joan  Bennett 
Stuart  Erwin 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


1st. 

1st. 

6th. 

9th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
22nd. 
27th. 
29th. 


Astrid  Allwyn 
William  Bakewell 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Charles  Bickford 
Edwina  Booth 
Harry  Carey 
Jackie  Cooper 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Joan  Crawford 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 
Marie  Dressier 
Cliff  Edwards 
Madge  Evans 
Lynn  Fontanne 
Clark  Gable 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Gavin  Gordon 
William  Haines 
Neil  Hamilton 


Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 
Dorothy  Jordan 
Buster  Keaton 
Barbara  Leonard 
Alfred  Lunt 
Joan  Marsh 
Adolphe  Menjou 
Una  Merkel 
John  Miljan 
Ray  Milland 
Grace  Moore 
Polly  Moran 
Karen  Morley 
Conrad  Nagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Ivor  Novello 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Marie  Prevost 
Esther  Ralston 
Duncan  Renaldo 


(Continued  on  pane  12S) 
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SCRE  ENLAND 


j^OOTS 

and 

HOORAYS 


Loads  of  pennies 
for  your  thoughts 
on    the    movies ! 


and  jazz  epidemic  in  the  movies  and  start 
making  pictures  in  the  class  of  "The  Big 
Parade"  and  "Ben  Hur." 

Many  companies  have  been  putting  out 
mediocre  pictures  in  great  numbers  with  an 
eye  to  making  money.  But  public  opinion 
and  the  dropping  off  of  crowds  in  theatres 
have  forced  them  to  adopt  a  new  policy  of 
making  fewer  but  better  pictures.  This 
has  been  apparent  by  the  production  of  such 
fine,  sensitive  pictures  as  "Daddy  Long 
Legs"  and  "The  Smiling  Lieutenant." 

J.  Gulezian, 
25  Arch  Ave., 


GOOD  ADVICE! 
(First  Prize  Letter) 

It  seems,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
many  of  our  best  and  most  talented  stars 
(not  the  ones  from  the  stage,  curiously 
enough)  have  developed  mannerisms  which 
prevent  their  characters  from  being  true- 
to-life.  With  such  players,  however 
polished  their  performances  may  be,  one 
can  never  forget  that  one  is  seeing  Sally 
Swell  or  Dorothy  Delicious,  no  matter 
what  part  said  star  may  be  portraying. 

There  they  are,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
settings,  wearing  beautiful  clothes,  them- 
selves the  most  beautiful  of  all — and  yet, 
in  the  most  dramatic  scenes,  one  feels, 
"What's  all  the  shouting  for  ?  It  isn't 
real !" 

I  don't  mean  to  be  hard  on  these  very 
clever  stars.  I  would  only  like  to  suggest 
that  they  either  develop  such  clever 
technique  that  we,  the  audience,  cannot 
discern  it  as  such,  or  that  they  forget  them- 
selves and  be  natural  for  a  change. 

Edith  Chauncey, 
32  Branson  Ave., 
Columbus,  O. 

CHARMS  AND  THE  FAN 
(Second  Prize  Letter) 

"The  influence  of  motion  pictures  is  rob- 
bing the  American  girls  of  their  charm." 
This  rather  startling  statement  is  being 
made  by  numerous  people,  particularly 
foreigners.  "The  American  girls,"  they 
say,  "have  become  artificial  and  affected, 
and  are  assuming  ridiculous  poses  of  bore- 
dom, gushing  gayety,  or  sophisticated  aloof- 
ness, as  portrayed  on  the  screen." 

If  the  American  girls  are  losing  their 


Greta  once  again!  Since  her 
matchless  performance  in 
"Susan  Lenox," whole  legions 
of  readers  are  including  the 
Scandinavian  in  their  raves. 

charm — something  which  I  sincerely  doubt 
— it  is  hardly  the  fault  of  motion  pictures. 
On  the  contrary,  movies  help  us  to  dis- 
cover ourselves.  They  show  us  the  im- 
portance of  good  grooming.  They  teach  us 
to  dress  intelligently,  to  make  the  most  of 
what  we  have.  And  they  give  us  many, 
many  happy  hours. 

What  more  can  we  ask  ? 

Katherine  Bryan, 
732  Berkeley  Ave., 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

THE  USHER'S  VIEWPOINT 
(Third  Prize  Letter) 

As  an  usher  in  a  movie  theatre  I  receive 
many  comments  by  patrons  which  indicate 
that  they  are  tired  of  seeing  ultra-modern 
pictures  and  want  more  romance  and  action. 

One  interesting  comment  was  made  by 
an  old  man  who  spends  all  his  time  in 
going  to  the  movies.  He  said  he  hoped 
that  Will  Hays  would  stop  this  gangster 


What's  the  big  idea?  That  idea  you've 
been  hatching  about  the  films,  we 
mean.  Put  it  in  a  letter  to  Hoots  and 
Hoorays,  where  the  fans,  the  stars — 
and,  yes,  the  producers — may  read  it. 
And  you  may  win  one  of  the  four 
prizes — $2  0,  $15,  $10  and  $5.  Keep 
your  letters  within  150  words  and 
mail  them  to  reach  us  by  the  10th  of 
each  month.  Address  Hoots  and  Hoo- 
rays, SCREENUND,  45  W.  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Haverhill,  Mass. 


VALE  ROBERT  WILLIAMS! 
(Fourth  Prize  Letter) 

This  letter,  written  straight  from  the 
heart,  is  in  memory  of  that  actor,  genius, 
and  gentleman — Robert  Williams. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  graced  a 
Broadway  stage,  or  faced  a  camera,  never 
has  one  rendered  such  a  fine  piece  of  work 
as  he  did  in  "Devotion."  Why  was  greater 
success  denied  him? 

He  found  a  deep  spot  in  my  heart  from 
which  Time,  Space,  and  Death  cannot  erase 
him.  I  had  the  profoundest  admiration  for 
him,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  this  letter 
is  being  written  too  late.  Too  late  for 
him  to  know  what  I  think  of  him,  but  not 
too  late  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  actor. 

"The  world  is  poorer  for  his  having 
gone,  but  greater  for  his  having  lived." 

Lorraine  Hay, 
227  E.  Ninth  St., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


OH,  LET  THE  BOYS  BE! 

My  ideal  actor  would  have : 

The  physique  of  Robert  Montgomery ; 

The  voice  of  Charles  Farrell ; 

The  sex  appeal  of  Conrad  Nagel ; 

The  boyishness  of  William  Haines ; 

The  reserve  of  John  Barrymore ; 

The  brutality  of  Charles  Rogers; 

The  aristocratic  air  of  James  Cagney ; 

The  ears  of  Clark  Gable ; 

The  coherence  of  Harpo  Marx — 

Put  them  all  together,  they  spell 

"MOTHER." 

Janet  Graves, 
922  W.  Lehigh  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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She  came,  they  saw,  she  con- 
quered! Elissa  Landi,  that  ex- 
quisite actress  from  England, 
is  one  of  the  month's  favorites. 


THAT  CONTINENTAL 
COMPLEX 

America  doesn't  realize  the  value  of  its 
own    talent.      It    must    import  Garbos, 
Dietrichs,  Chevaliers — for  all  of  whom  I 
■  am  grateful.     But  it  overlooks  its  own 
genius. 

When  I  first  saw  Jeanette  MacDonald 
|    in  "The  Love  Parade,"  I  decided  that  she 
!    was  the  most  beautiful  and  most  talented 
I    actress  in  the  movies — greater  in  her  field 
than  even  Garbo  in  hers.    Oddly  enough, 
my  fellow  citizens  did  not  agree.  Neither 
did  the  producers. 

Then  Europe  acclaimed  her !  I  have 
piles  of  clippings  from  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don papers,  which  eulogized  her  without 
limit.  All  Europe  bowed  at  the  feet  of  the 
beautiful  lady  of  lyrics  and  lingerie. 

I  suggest  that,  since  America  cannot  see 
her  own  talent,  all  Americans  who  would 
become  movie  stars  go  to  Europe,  become 
famous  there,  and  then  return  to  us,  already 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  stamped  with 
the  approval  of  the  Old  World ! 

Pearl  A.  Katzman, 

71-05  Polk  Avenue, 
Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTS  HER  NEWCOMERS 
CHAPERONED! 

I  have  just  read  in  a  magazine  that  a 
certain  producer  is  going  to  make  "A  Story 
of  Modern  Life,"  and  is  casting  for  type 
rather  than  for  names.  This  means  that 
the  cast  will  contain  scarcely  a  name 
known  to  the  fans. 

I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  For  people 
with  modest  incomes,  who  can  afford  a 
limited  number  of  shows,  such  a  picture 
will  hold  little  allure. 

The  world  is  full  of  such  people  right 
now,  and  they  will  choose  their  favorite 
stars'  pictures  every  time.  If  I  were  a 
producer  I  should  include  a  popular  star 
in  the  cast  when  introducing  a  newcomer. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  giving  a 
better  break  both  to  player  and  to  public. 

Frances  Faith, 
506  E.  Main  St., 
Denison,  Texas. 


THE  NEW  GARBO 

Greta  the  Great  has  scored  heavily  in 
"Susan  Lenox,"  her  surprise  picture.  For 
when  her  many  rivals  and  imitators  seem 
determined  to  out-Garbo  Garbo  herself,  she 
changes,  in  "Susan  Lenox,"  to  a  Greta  de- 
void of  Garbo  mystery.  Her  life  is  laid 
bare  before  us,  stripped  of  all  mystery  from 
the  moment  of  birth.  A  Greta  minus  exotic 
and  glamorous  surroundings,  for  what  could 
there  be  of  glamour  in  her  bleak  home 
life,  the  tawdry  circus  ?  A  Greta  young 
and  appealingly  innocent,  instead  of  the 
usual  woman  with  a  past.  But,  withal,  a 
Greta  more  alluring  than  ever. 

And  who  said  Greta  had  no  sense  of 
humor  ?  Her  comedy  moments  are  simply 
delicious — so  naive ! 

Zelma  Smith, 
759  Third  St., 
Beamont,  Texas. 


GABLE  IN  THE  DESERT? 

Let's  have  more  revivals  of  old  films. 
There  are  dozens  of  splendid  pictures  that 
younger  people,  who  were  mere  children 
at  the  time  these  productions  were  re- 
leased, would  like  to  see.  And  I  am  sure 
that  the  older  generation  would  eagerly  go 
to  see  them  again. 

The  one  I  would  particularly  want  to  see 
is  "The  Sheik,"  with  Clark  Gable,  of 
course.  He  is  fascinating — a  dynamic  per- 
sonality, a  most  excellent,  versatile  actor, 
and  with  the  most  expressive,  magnetic 
eyes  I've  ever  seen. 

Gable  would  make  a  marvelous  Sheik! 

Sally  Meyers, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LET  THEM  REST  IN  PEACE 

Good  pictures  may  come  and  go,  but  flops 
go  on  forever. 

An  author  puts  out  a  novel  that  flops, 
critics  give  it  a  few  caustic  moments,  and 
it  is  promptly  forgotten.  But  let  a  picture 
company  put  out  one  flop  picture  during  the 
year,  and  you  read  about  it  for  years  after- 
ward. The  producers  are  roasted,  directors 
are  fired,  contracts  are  not  renewed,  and 
extras  probably  starve  to  death. 

Naturally  the  public  does  not  like  "flops," 
but  neither  do  the  ones  who  make  them. 
When  so  many  pictures  have  to  be  turned 
out  annually  it  is  impossible  for  them  all 


to  be  perfect.  So  let's  forget  all  about  the 
failures,  and  give  the  producers  and  all 
who  help  make  such  wonderful  entertain- 
ment for  the  public,  a  great  big  hand ! 

Mary  A.  Camelio, 
378  Main  Street, 
Randolph,  Mass. 


A  BOUQUET  FROM  HOME 

David  Manners  is  the  most  delightful 
and  appealing  actor  t  have  ever  seen.  1 
think  that  we  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  such  a  fine 
person  as  David  Manners  to  represent  us 
in  Hollywood.  Could  anyone  truthfully 
say  that  he  was  not  marvelous  as  the  blind 
boy  in  "The  Miracle  Woman,"  and  as  the 
aviator  in  "The  Last  Flight"  ? 

I  hope,  and  I'm  sure  it  is  the  hope  of 
practically  all  of  Canada  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States,  that  David  will  be  starred 
many  times  in  pictures  worthy  of  his  talent, 
and  that  in  the  future  his  successes  will  be 
even  greater  than  those  of  the  past. 

Lena  M.  Earle, 
2  St.  James  St., 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 


ELEGANT  ELISSA 

I  have  just  returned  from  seeing  an 
actress  whom  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  world.  She's  so  real,  so 
beautiful,  so  altogether  sweet — that  de- 
scribes Elissa  Landi ! 

I  have  had  many  favorites,  but  from 
now  on  Elissa  Landi  is  the  only  one  for  me. 
And  I  am  sure  millions  will  feel  the  same 
way  when  they  see  this  gorgeous  creature 
in  "Wicked"  and  "The  Yellow  Ticket." 

Here's  hoping  for  bigger  and  better  pic- 
tures for  Elissa  Landi. 

Catherine  Louise  DeLong, 
Coral  Gables,  Florida. 


FOR  BETTER  OR  VOICE? 

What's  the  matter  with  Ramon  Novarro 
— is  he  afraid  of  his  voice?  He  has  the 
best  singing  voice  on  the  screen,  and  I 
think  the  rest  of  the  fans  w-ould  enjoy  his 
singing  as  much  as  I  would. 

Ramon  did  well  in  "Daybreak"  and  "A 
Son  of  India,"  but  without  his  singing  his 
pictures  seem  comparatively  dull.  Why 
{Continued  on  page  121) 


Unanimous!  The  adoring  look  which  David  Manners  is  receiving  just 
about  sums  up  the  contents  of  many  of  this  month's  letters  to  Hoots  and 
Hoorays.  David,  judging  from  his  work  in  recent  pictures,  is  headed  for 
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Here  are  the  winners! 

The  following  are  the  winners  of  the  Star  Shadow 
Contest  which  appeared  in  the  July,  August, 
September  and  October  issues  of  SCREENLAND. 


1st  Prize — $1000 

Clever  and  ingenious  Doll's  House,  with  the  correct  Star  Shadows  pasted  in 
the  windows.    By  Helena  Culion,  63  Hopper  Street,  Prospect  Park,  N.  J. 


2nd  Prize — $500 

Coffee  Table,  with  each  tile  a  correct  shadow,  carefully 
drawn.    By  Jane  Langley,  3013  N.  Fitzhugh,  Dallas,  Texas. 

3rd  Prize — $200 

Beautiful  Tallyho  with  hand-carved  wooden  horses  and  the 
Star  Shadows  attached.     By  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ward,  Apt. 
306,  6320  Kenmore  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


4th  Prize — $100 

French  Doll  with  hand-made  dress  and  bag  of  taffeta.  By 
Ruby  R.  Lockwood,  346  Scenic  Drive,  Monrovia,  California. 

5th  Prize — $75.00 

Silver  Theatre,  all  hand-carved.  The  stage  shows  all  the 
Shadows  which  revolve  when  a  handle  is  turned.  By 
Mildred  Damush,  1488  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


-<§>- 


TEN  PRIZES  OF  $50.00  EACH: 


Lighthouse — hand-made  jewelled  lighthouse  with  the  correct 
Shadows  pasted  in  the  windows.    By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  V. 
Mitchell,  304  Walks  Ave.,  Farrell,  Pa. 

Jewel  Case — bronze  case  containing  bright  gems  and  the 
Shadows.  By  Margaret  Reis,  117  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Old-Fashioned  Album — a  quaint  gold-clasped  book  which 
dates  back  to  1856.    The  correct  Shadows  are  pasted  on  the 
pages.     By    Claire   Ross,    63  V2    West    Broadway,  Butte, 
Montana. 

Train — clever  train  of  cars  with  the  Shadows  in  the  car 
windows.    By  Mrs.  W.  A.  Reisser,  949  Kney  Street,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Cottage — a  charming  cottage  with  electric  lights  at  the  gate 
and  doorway,  and  a  hedge  of  the  correct  Shadows.  By 
C.  W.  Threlkeld,  Marion,  Kentucky. 


Cabin — interior  of  a  log  cabin  with  fireplace,  table,  lamp 
and  a  figure  seate-d  in  a  chair  holding  a  book  containing 
the  Star  Shadows.    By  E.  G.  Payne,  Jr.,  921  Rose  Avenue, 
Clifton  Forge,  Virginia. 

Small  heather  Album — -hand-tooled,  simple  and  lovely,  with 
the  correct  Shadows  pasted  on  the  pages.     Pary  Hambly, 
II21V2  London  Road,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Easel  with  Portraits — silver  easel  with  original  drawings  of 
the  stars  and  also  the  correct  Shadows.    By  Mrs.  Mildred 
Luppay,  2907  East  115th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ship — miniature  sailing  ship  with  the  correct  Shadows  pasted 
on   the  sails.     By   Kathryn   Schmidt,    1329   N.  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Stage  of  Theatre — an  elaborately  made  set  with  dolls  stand- 
ing on  steps  bearing  banners  of  the  Star  Shadows.    By  Mrs. 
A.  Lauritzen,  2968  Date  Street,  San  Diego,  California. 


FIVE  PRIZES  OF  $25.00  EACH: 

Red  Velvet  Chest — especially  made  for  the  contest.  With  square  peep- 
hole through  which  Star  Shadows  pass  when  handle  is  turned.  By  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Herring,  1425  E.  Gonzalez  Street,  Pensacola,  Florida. 


Newspaper — novel  idea,  called  "Screenland  News"  with 
headlines  and  stories  about  all  the  Star  Shadow  people.  By 
Mrs.  Ida  Sissman,  Arlington  Apts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Telephone — large  model  of  telephone  and  index  book,  with 
the  correct  Shadows  on  the  pages  of  the  index  book.  By 
Mrs.  Alfred  Glockler,  3808  W.  64th  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Hand-Painted  Album — beautiful  velvet,  hand-painted  album 
with  the  correct  Shadows  in  different  colored  settings.  By 
Sarah  Rhein,  2326  Highland  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Silk  Easel — large  artist's  easel  with  cleverly  embroidered 
heads  of  the  stars  and  a  pallette  with  the  real  Shadows  on  it. 
By  Margaret  Dolan,  400  Brown's  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


You're  asking 
about  Dolores 
Del  Rio  this  time. 
You'll  be  seeing 
the  lovely  lady  in 
"The  Dove." 


U.  R.  Wise.  You  or  I  ?  But  we  haven't 
time  to  go  into  that  at  the  head  of  this 
column,  for  Dolores  Del  Rio  is  waiting  here 
to  flash  you  a  smile  and  give  you  a  wel- 
come. Dolores  (Lolita)  Del  Rio  Gibbons 
was  born  in  Durango,  Mexico,  Aug.  2, 
1905  and  educated  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mexico  City,  and  in  private  schools 
in  Paris  and  Switzerland.  She  has  jet 
black  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  is  5  feet  5  in- 
ches tall.  When  she  was  15  years  old  she 
married  Jaime  Martinez  Del  Rio.  He  died 
in  Paris  two  years  ago.  Since  her  marriage 
to  Cedric  Gibbons  on  Aug.  7,  1930,  she  has 
become  a  serious,  thoughtful  woman  with- 
out, however,  losing  her  charm  and  appeal. 
You  will  want  to  see  her  in  "The  Dove," 
produced  by  Radio  Pictures,  and  later  in 
"Bird  of  Paradise."  For  some  interesting 
high-lights  on  Dolores  you  should  review 
the  story  in  December  Screenland. 

Dot  of  Ont.  Sorry  I  can't  tell  you  how 
to  get  your  daughter  a  screen  test  in  New 
York.  If  I  knew  I  might  try  to  get  one 
myself — haw-haw!  Ruth  Chatterton  has  a 
way  of  bringing  tears  and  making  the  old 
heart  throb  in  her  recent  release,  "Once  A 
Lady."  She  plays  with  Jill  Esmond,  the 
new  English  star,  and  with  Ivor  Novello, 
who  made  the  whole  world  sing  Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning.  Yes,  you're  right, 
he  is  the  composer  of  that  World  War 
song.  Ivor  is  stage  star,  playwright,  and 
now  movie  actor.    He's  a  grand  person. 


/.  Come  Back.  Now  I  knozu  you  like  us. 
Lew  Ayres  was  born  Dec.  28,  1909 ;  Clark 
Gable  on  Feb.  1,  1901,  and  Phillips  Holmes 
on  July  22,  1909.  John  Leslie  Coogan 
(Jackie  to  you)  was  born  Oct.  26,  1914. 
The  story  goes  that  Lew  will  be  a  proud 
papa  one  of  these  days.  Lola  Lane  is  Mrs. 
Ayres. 

Frances  G.  Marlene  Dietrich  doesn't 
divulge  her  age — about  27,  I've  heard,  but 
can't  swear  to  it — and  swearing  in  this 
column  is  out,  way  out.  Marlene  is  5  feet 
5  inches  tall,  weighs  120  pounds,  has  nat- 
urally curly  red-gold  hair,  and  blue  eyes. 
Her  next  picture  will  be  "Shanghai  Ex- 
press," with  Anna  May  Wong  and  Warner 
Oland.  Edwina  Booth  is  no  longer  with 
Metro.  Her  most  recent  screen  appearance 
was  with  Harry  Carey  in  a  serial,  "The 
Vanishing  Legion,"  for  Mascot  Produc- 
tions. 

Nina  and  Lina.  We  quite  agree  about 
that  sterling  young  actor,  Junior  Durkin, 
and  I'm  just  as  eager  to  know  more  about 
him  as  you  are.  Read  more  about  the 
Durkin  boy  in  "Just  Among  Us  Kids,"  on 
Page  32  of  this  issue.  He  is  15  years  old 
and  is  a  seasoned  Broadway  trouper,  hav- 
ing made  a  stir  in  New  York  in  the  stage 
play,  "Courage."  Some  time  later  the  same 
role  on  the  screen  was  played  by  Leon 
Janney.  Junior  Durkin's  recent  films  are 
"Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn," 


The  Answer  Girl  is  here  to 
answer  your  questions  on 
this  page.  Please  be  patient 
and  await  your  turn — and 
consult  Page  99  for  the 
casts  of  current  films,  and 
Page  9  for  stars'  addresses, 
before  asking  your  ques- 
tions. Address  Miss  Vee 
Dee,  Screenland,  45  West 
45th  Street,  New  York 
City 


featuring  Jackie  Coogan,  Jackie  Searle  and 
Mitzi  Green. 

Rita  C.  I've  been  called  many  times  and 
many  things  but  here's  a  new  one — Miss 
(Correct  Answer)  Vee  Dee  and  it  almost 
hits  the  nail  on  my  head  at  that.  Sorry 
I  can't  give  you  the  private  life  of  Dwight 
Frye  but  he  is  an  actor  from  the  Broadway 
stage.  He  has  been  playing  in  "Dracula" 
and  "Frankenstein,"  for  Universal.  You 
can  reach  him  there. 

Quecnie.  So  you  wouldn't  buy  Screen- 
land  if  it  wasn't  for  my  department.  Say 
that  louder,  please !  Wynne  Gibson  plays 
in  "The  Road  to  Reno"  with  Lilyan  Tash- 
man,  Peggy  Shannon,  Charles  (Buddy) 
Rogers  and  Tom  Douglas,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  juveniles  the  legitimate  stage  has 
presented  to  the  screen  in  a  long  time. 

Eloise  A.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  time 
out  for  your  answer — it  really  wouldn't 
surprise  me  at  all  if  that  thoughtfulness 
hasn't  some  bearing  on  this  speedy  reply. 
Billie  Dove  played  opposite  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Sr.  in  his  silent  film,  "The  Black 
Pirate,"  in  1926.  Billie's  new  picture  is 
"The  Age  for  Love"  with  Charles  Star- 
rett,  Lois  Wilson,  Mary  Duncan  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  Horton.  Joan  Crawford  was 
born  March  23,  1908;  and  Sue  Carol  on 
Oct.  30,  1908.  Ann  Harding  isn't  interested 
in  ages  and  Kay  Francis  says  Friday,  Jan- 
uary the  13th  is  her  birthday  but  neglects 
to  tell  the  year. 

C.  E.  F.  Winning  a  state  beauty  contest, 
started  the  run  up  the  ladder  to  fame  for 
Thelma  Todd.  She  was  Miss  Massachu- 
setts and  that  led  to  her  selection  by  Para- 
mount for  its  school  of  acting,  while  she 
was  teaching  school  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Thelma  was  born  July  29,  but  doesn't  di- 
vulge the  year.  She  is  5  feet  4  inches  tall, 
weighs  120  pounds  and  has  blonde  hair  and 
grey  eyes.  She  has  a  long-term  contract 
with  Hal  Roach  but  is  often  loaned  to  other 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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To  a  Great  Actor, 
Jackie  Cooper.  His 
Art  is  Envied  by  Every 
Star  in  Pictures.  "The 
Champ"  Makes  Him 
a  Star  of  Stars.  And 
He  is  Only  Eight 


Just  a  kid?  More  than  that!  He 
is  one  of  the  truly  fine  artists.  His 
talents  and  his  technique  are  ad- 
mired and  envied  by  the  biggest 
stars  of  the  screen.  In  "The 
Champ"  he  gives  the  most  amaz- 
ing performance  of  the  month — 
and  many  other  months. 


The  sweet  and  touching  scene 
at  the  end  of  the  picture,  "The 
Champ,"  in  which  the  brave 
little  son  of  the  dead  prize- 
fighter finds  comfort  in  his 
mother' s  arms.  This  scene  will 
get  you;  you'll  remember  it  a 
long,  long  time. 
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Wally  Beery  is  such 
a  great-hearted  fel- 
low that  he  gladly 
throws  his  picture, 
'■The  Champ," 
Jackie  Cooper's  way. 
Beery  is  just  about 
perfect  in  his  part — 
and  we  know  he  is 
big  enough  to  hand 
this  Honor  Page 
ightover  toh  is  lit  tie 
co-star. 


Honor 
Page 


We  are  proud  to  present 
our  most  coveted  prize  to 
the  grandest  little  actor 
of  them  all.  Jackie — take 
your  bow,  boy ! 


The  Smart  Screen  Magazine 


February  1932 


Broadway  Bows  to  Hollywood 


HOLLYWOOD  does  nothing  to  keep  its  name  in  the  papers  except 
make  pictures. 
It  gets  up  early,  goes  to  bed  early,  and  works,  works,  works. 
It  sends  the  results  out  into  the  world  and  waits.  Sure  enough 
— the  results  bring  the  rewards.  And  now  Broadway,  good  old  Broad- 
way, is  doing  its  share  to  keep  the  name  of  Hollywood  alive  and  flaming. 
Broadway  puts  on  play  after  play  all  about  Hollywood — and  the  studios 
— and  the  stars — and  the  producers — and  the  dialogue  writers.  Broad- 
way is  Hollywood's  best  little  press  agent. 

Of  course,  the  plays  all  aim  to  lampoon  the  Capital  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Industry.  They  make  wild,  fierce  fun  of  our  Hollywood.  They 
ridicule,  they  expose,  they  flay.  But  far  from  engendering  disgust,  they 
advertise  Hollywood  and  its  inhabitants  so  colorfully  that,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  latest  movie  play,  I  heard  a  girl  say  to  her  companion  on  the 
way  up  the  aisle:  "I  want  to  go  to  Hollywood  this  winter.  I  must  see 
it!" 

You  have  already  heard  all  about  "Once  in  a  Lifetime."  Now  there  is 
"Wonder  Boy,"  which  tells  the  story  of  a  boy  who  was  forced  into  the 
movies  against  his  will — and  just  as  forcibly  kicked  out  again.  And 
there  is  "Louder,  Please,"  which  I  think  is  the  funniest  Hollywood  play 
of  them  all.  At  the  first  night  Tallulah  Bankhead,  all  ethereal  in  white; 
and  her  boss,  Jesse  Lasky;  and  Sue  Carol,  and  Joan  Bennett  with  George 
Jean  Nathan,  and  other  film  celebrities  were  in  the  audience — laughing 
louder  than  anybody  else.    James  Cagney  may  do  the  play  in  pictures. 


"Louder,  Please"  was  written  by  Norman  Krasna  to  kid  the  publicity 
methods  of  the  picture  companies.  Mr.  Krasna  was  a  press  agent  himself 
and  knows  all  about  it.  He  got  the  idea  for  his  play  while  he  was  turn- 
ing out  publicity  stories  in  the  public  relations  department  of  one  of  the 
major  film  companies  in  Hollywood.  The  "hero"  of  "Louder,  Please"  is 
the  harassed  young  publicity  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  studios.  The 
"front  office"  orders  him  to  put  over  a  new  star,  Polly  Madison,  in  record 
time — or  else.  The  p. a.  groans — and  goes  to  it.  He  stages  a  disappearing 
act  for  Polly  to  play  in — and  makes  the  front  pages,  but  only  after  he 
has  all  Hollywood  in  an  uproar,  the  studio  swarming  with  detectives,  the 
star  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  his  boss  eating  out  of  his 
hand. 

Krasna  swears  it  isn't  exaggerated.  Certainly  the  late  Harry  Reichen- 
bach  staged  far  wilder  stunts.  Have  you  ever  heard  how  he  put  over 
Francis  X.  Bushman?  Seems  Francis  X.  was  only  a  rising  star  at  the 
time.  He  came  into  New  York  and  the  press  agent  Reichenbach  met  him 
at  the  station  to  escort  him  to  the  film  company  offices.  In  Reichenbach's 
pocket  were  a  thousand  pennies.  As  they  walked  up  Broadway  the  press- 
agent  scattered  pennies  along  the  street.  Soon  a  crowd  was  following 
them.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  office  the  street  was  black  with 
people.  All  Reichenbach  had  to  do  was  to  point  out  of  the  window  and 
say:  "Any  actor  who  can  attract  a  crowd  like  that  is  worth  $1,000  a 
week!"  And  Bushman  got  it.  This  and  other  amusing  movie  anecdotes 
make  "Phantom  Fame,"  the  Reichenbach  book,  worth  reading. 

No — Hollywood  isn't  worrying.  Hollywood  lives  its  own  life.  When 
Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne,  idols  on  Broadway,  reported  for  work 
at  the  Metro  Studios  the  doorman  wouldn't  let  them  in.  Didn't  know 
'em,  he  said.  And  of  course  you've  heard  the  Hollywood  response  to  one 
of  the  stage's  greatest  actors:  "Leslie  Howard — who's  that? — a  man  or 
a  woman?" 

Hollywood  knows  the  answer  to  that  last  one  now,  however.  Howard 
recently  turned  down  its  offer  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  week  to  stay  on 
the  stage.    That's  Hollywood! 

D.  E. 
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Garbo  and  Novarro 

TOGETHER! 
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A  new,  a  thrilling,  an  amazing  screen  couple!    Has  Garbo  found  her 

perfect  screen  lover  at  last? 


By 

Ben  Maddox 


Garbo  does  Javanese 
dances  in  "Mata  Hari" — 
she  wears  costumes  like 
this — she's  a  new  Garbo! 


GRETA  and  Ramon ! 
What  a  gal !    What  a  man  !  !    What  a  com- 
bination !  !  ! 

The  depression  in  love  is  over.  When  her 
cool  Swedish  restraint  met  his  impetuous  Latin  fervor 
something  was  bound  to  happen.  And  in  the  love  scenes 
of  "Mata  Hari"  it  does.  The  screen  may  not  actually 
sizzle,  but  you  get  an  awful  wallop  when  Garbo  and 
Novarro  look  at  each  other  that  way. 

Hollywood  has  been  astounded  by  their  eagerness  to 
play  sweetheart  and  lover.  These  two  ace  romancers 
who,  in  real  life,  never  fall  in  love.  For  years  they  have 
reigned  on  opposite  screen  pinnacles,  excelling  in  con- 
trary kinds  of  romantic  lure.  Neither  has  ever  shown 
the  slightest  interest  in  each  other — up  until  now. 

Garbo,  the  utmost  in  sophisticated  passion.  Novarro, 
the  living  essence  of  youthful  idealism.  Thrown  into 
each  other's  arms  before  the  cameras,  no  lovers  have  ever 
seemed  more  unlike  in  technique. 

Yet  Greta  and  Ramon  were  more  than 
anxious  to  play  with  each  other.  So  will- 
ing, in  fact,  that  both  set  an  absolutely 
unheard-of  stellar  precedent.  Neither  of 
them  looked  at  the  tests  that  were  made 
of  them  together  before  actual  production 
began,  and  neither  saw  any  of  the  rushes  ! 
Such  mutual  confidence  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable in  Hollywood  where  every  star 
keeps  a  close  and  jealous  tab  on  every 
scene  filmed. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  career," 
Ramon  told  me,  "I  did  not  watch  the 
rushes  or  worry  about  my  role.  I  en- 
joyed doing  'Mata  Hari'  more  than  any 
picture  I  have  ever  made.  I  threw  over- 
board all  the  usual  worries  about  how  I 
was  photographing  and  how  I  was  doing 
in  the  part.  Implicit  trust  in  the  director, 
George  Fitzmaurice,  and  in  Greta  was 
sufficient." 

The  teaming  of  these  two  is  the  most 
important,  the  most  dramatic,  the  most 
astonishing  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  either  of  them.  Ramon  says  so  frankly. 
Garbo,  as  usual,  refuses  to  be  quoted 
directly,  but  she  has  told  studio  officials 
that  this  is  the  first  story  about  which  she 
has  ever  been  thoroughly  enthused.  And 
I  heard  around  the  sets  that  she  got  along 
with  Novarro  better  than  with  any  other 
hero  she  has  had. 

Co-starring  them  at  this  time  is  a  rare 
bit  of  psychology.     Greta's  supremacy 
is  being  threatened   by  Dietrich,  Ben- 
nett, Shearer,  Crawford,  and  Bankhead. 
Ramon  has  such  formidable  rivals  right  on  his  own  lot 
as  Clark  Gable  and  Robert  Montgomery. 

The  public  is  always  seeking  the  new.  For  ten  and 
almost  five  years,  respectively,  Ramon  and  Greta  have 
individually  held  the  hearts  of  millions  of  fans.  If 
other  stars  have  begun  to  win  away  some  of  their  fol- 
lowers, what  better  way  to  recapture  interest  than  by 
this  double  venture  ? 

Amazing!  That  seems  to  me  the  only  adjective  that 
fittingly  describes  their  screen  union.   Can  you  imagine 
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the  boyish  Ramon  wooing  and  winning  woman-of-the- 
world  Greta?  Neither  could  I.  They  figured  this  was 
a  way  to  give  us  a  new  thrill.  Can  you  visualize  the  dig- 
nified Garbo  doing  a  hot,  hip-rolling  Javanese  dance? 
Well,  if  we  thought  she  was  going  to  let  Marlene's  legs 
get  the  better  of  her,  we  didn't  know  our  Gustaf  sson ! 

Their  different  accents  would  seem  to  present  an  in- 
surmountable problem.  But  Ramon  explains  that  there 
is  nothing  strange  about  the  combination  of  their  innate, 
unescapable  vocal  peculiarities.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
seem  novel,  to  say  the  least,  to  hear  a  Mexican  "I  lofe 
you"  alternating  with  a  Swedish  "Dolling."  Especially 
since  in  this  picture  Garbo  is  supposed  to  be  Dutch  and 
Novarro  a  Russian.  Per- 
haps this  talking  oddity  is 
just  another  trick  to  pique 
our  interest ! 

I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Ramon  during  the  making  of 
"Mata  Hari."  Maybe  you 
don't  think  he  was  getting 
a  real  thrill  out  of  playing 
opposite  Garbo.  During  pro- 
duction he  cut  out  all  social 
engagements,  except  for  Sat- 
urday nights.  He  went 
straight  home  from  the 
studio,  refusing  to  see  any 
friends  on  week  nights.  He 
was  determined  to  do  his 
very  best  in  this  part. 

Listening  to  him  explain 
his  philosophy  of  life  made 
me  realize  a  surprising  thing. 
Although  he  and  Greta  seem 
on  the  surface  to  be  just  op- 
posite types,  in  reality  they 
think  and  live  alike ! 

"Concentration  and  sim- 
plicity are  the  cause  of  what- 
ever success  I  have  attained," 
Ramon  says.  I  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  ad  libbing  the  same 
speech  for  Garbo.  Neither 
of  them  cares  a  whoop  about 
Hollywood  glitter.   They  are 


themselves  all  the  time.    Crowds  distress  them. 

"People  wonder  why  I  don't  go  out  to  premieres, 
dances,  and  parties,  why  I  don't  make  personal  appear- 
ances," Ramon  continued.  "The  truth  is  this.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  I  am  sacrificing  good  times  for  my  career. 
That  is  not  so.  I  am  living  as  I  want  to  live.  I  like  the 
simple  life.  It  would  be  much  more  of  a  sacrifice  if  I 
did  go  out  a  lot  socially. 

"I  cannot  gush  over  the  supposed  joys  of  public  adula- 
tion and  recognition,  either.  Flattery  brings  to  my 
mind  but  one  thing:  I  am  just  a  passing  fancy.  Where 
are  the  others  who  were  once  stars,  too?  My  time  will 
come  as  it  did  for  them.    Popularity  is  fleeting.  So 

why  should  I  be  dazzled  by  a 
material  success  which  is 
bound  to  end?" 

Doesn't  that  sound  exactly 
like  Garbo's  theory?  She, 
like  Ramon,  has  an  extremely 
comfortable  home  which  is 
more  attractive  to  her  than 
any  place  else.  She  never 
attends  premieres,  gives  in- 
terviews, or  makes  a  bid  for 
public  recognition  off-screen. 
She,  too,  takes  her  work  with 
extreme  seriousness.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  concen- 
tration and  simplicity  have 
enabled  her  to  stay  on  top, 
also. 

What  effect  will  "Mata 
Hari"  have  on  their  careers? 

Garbo's  contract  is  up  next 
summer.  Of  course,  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  will  be  glad 
to  give  her  another  and  even 
more  remunerative  one.  Al- 
though she  is  now  one  of  the 
biggest  draws  in  talkies, 
there  are  other  actresses  who 
get  more  money.  Greta  will 
be  in  the  position  of  demand- 


introverts,  wanting  to  be  by 


Scenes  of  passion,  of  torn  emotions,  sear  their 
way  through  the  Garbo-Novarro  drama.  And 
they  made  all  the  love  scenes  first! 


ing  and  getting  the  terms  she 
If  they  are  not  met 
go  back  to  Sweden. 


wants, 
she  will  g 
Novarro  wants  to  stay  in  pic 
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Greta,  the  essence  of  passion  under 
restraint— Ramon,  embodiment 
of  idealistic  youth— read  how  they 
met  in  their  first  screen  romance! 


tures — indefinitely.    But  not  as  a  star,  if  you  please! 

''Metro  wanted  me  to  sign  a  new  contract  for  three 
more  years,-'  he  told  me.  "1  refused.  I  have  been  play- 
ing leading  roles  for  ten  years,  which  is  a  pretty  long 
time.  I'd  rather  quit  before  I'm  thrown  out.  Unless  I 
get  better  parts  I  am  certain  that  within  less  than  those 
three  years  Mr.  Thalberg  would  call  me  into  his  office 
and  say,  'Mr.  Novarro,  we'd  like  you  please  to  get  the 
hell  out  of  here !' 

"That's  why  I  want  to  have  some  say  from  now 
on  in  the  choice  of  my  stories.  'Daybreak'  was  not  a 
box-office  hit,  and  I  am  glad  because  I  insisted  that 
it  was  not  the  right  thing  for  me.  I  didn't  want  to  do 
it  at  all.  However,  I  was  delighted  to  do  'Mata  Hari.' 
It  gives  me  an  excellent  role,  one  for  which  I  am 
fitted. 

"To  me  the  play  is  the  thing.  The  stellar  idea  has 
been  over-emphasized.  I  like  the  co-starring  plan. 
When  one  person  alone  is  featured,  the  story  is  dis- 
torted to  stress  one  character.  And  as  a  result  the  pic- 
ture cannot  be  as  dramatically  effective. 

"Mr.  Thalberg  wants  me  to  do  a  college  boy  part  next. 
Maybe  I  shall  have  to,  but  not  without  pro- 
test.   I  am  thirty-three  years  old. 
People   have  said, 
'Why 


Ramon    Novarro,     handsome,  charming, 
aloof,  and  thirty-three,  quietly  pursues  a 
path  that  resembles  Garbo's  in  many  ways. 
He  has  kept  clear  of  alliances  so  far. 


do  you  tell  your  age  when  you  look  younger  ?' 
But  I  am  proud  of  it.    I  have  always  ad- 
mired  and   respected   age.     After  thirty 
something  happens  to  you.   You  get  a  more 
serious  outlook  on  life. 
"I  wish  my  fans  would  write  in  to  the 
studio  and  ask  for  more  appropriate  roles 
for  me.    I  told  Mr.  Thalberg  I  ought  to 
have  my  face  lifted  if  I  was  supposed 
to  be  a  twenty-year-old  college  boy !  I'd 
very   much   like   to   do   'The  Student 
Prince'  over  in  the  talkies.    Think  of 
the  wonderful  musical  possibilities.  But 
the  studio  merely  considers  it  and  then 
postpones  action.    I  told  them  that  by 
the  time  they  were  ready  Pd  be  more 
suited   to   the   role   of   the  Prince's 
father !" 

Garbo,  being  a  woman,  does  not  find 


it  necessary  to  plan  years  of  future 
work.  Having 
made  a  small 
fortune,  she  can 


delighted  to  do  'Mata  Hari',"  says 
Greta   doesn't  look  displeased 
her  new  screen  "heart,"  either.  (Coil.  Oil  p.  11/  ) 
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Richa 

D 


IX 


Richard  and  his  bride,  the  former 
Winifred  Coe  of  San  Francisco.  She 
is  a  rather  tall,  slim,  brown-eyed 
beauty  of  twenty-three. 


Tells  W^hy  He  Married 


THE  harder  they  are  to  get,  the  harder  they  fall ! 
Richard  Dix  has  finally  capitulated. 
Lovely  Winifred  Coe,  wealthy  San  Francisco 
society  girl,  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  Holly- 
wood's most  famous  women  had  failed  to  accomplish. 
"I  asked  her  where  she'd  been  all  my  life!" 
He-man  hero  of  countless  films,  and  known  off-screen 
as  the  movie  colony's  foremost  admire-'em-but-don't- 
marry-'em  artist,  Rich  smilingly  admits  that  he  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  his  new  wife's  charm  that  he  actually 
pulled  this  old  line  when  courting  her  ! 

He  told  her  a  lot  of  other  things,  all  those  tender 


lover's  phrases  which  for  the  first  time  were  uttered 
sincerely,  when  he  realized  that  he  had  finally  found  the 
perfect  sweetheart.  The  story  of  their  secret  romance 
is  one  of  the  nicest  you  have  ever  heard. 

"I  don't  want  a  lot  of  foolishness  written  about  my 
marriage,"  he  emphasized  to  me.  "Our  love  is  too  real 
to  be  gushed  about." 

This  desire  of  his  for  dignity  when  talking  about  the 
things  that  really  matter  to  him  was  the  cause  for  his 
surprising  Hollywood  with  his  elopement  to  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona. There  was  none  of  the  usual  stellar  fanfare  of 
intimate  publicity.    Marriage,  to  Rich,  is  not  a  circus  to 
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Hollywood's  Favorite  Ex-Bachelor  Gives  His  Own 
Account  of  His  Romance.    Here's  the  Real  Story! 


be  enacted  before  the  whole  wide 
world. 

We  local  observers  of  the  stars 
had  begun  to  be  pretty  doubtful 
of  his  ever  marrying.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly, he  has  looks,  money,  fame. 

Everything  the  choosiest  woman  could  want.  But  a 
bachelor  of  such  long  standing — he*s  thirty-seven — is 
likely,  so  they  say,  to  have  grown  too  set  in  his  ways  to 
make  the  compromises  marriage  demands. 

And  since  he  had  a  big  home  in  Beverly  Hills  where 
his  parents  reside,  a  six-hundred-acre  gentleman's  ranch 
somewhere  north  of  Hollywood,  plenty  of  good  mascu- 
line friends,  and  an  address  book  full  of  acquiescent 
Lorelei s,  we  were  more  than  anxious  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  a  girl  it  took  to  make  him  forget  the  joys  of  his 
free  and  easy  life  and  move  into  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
as  a  dutiful  bridegroom. 

Well,  we  should  have  known  that  Mrs.  Dix  would  be 
just  like  Winifred  Coe  is.  For  although  Rich  has  been 
an  irresistible  flirt,  a  hearty,  sophisticated  play-boy,  he  is 
really  very  conservative.  All  the  time  he  wanted  a  wife 
who  would  be  a  true  mate  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Divorce  has  never  held  any  place  in  his  scheme  of  things. 
Not  because  of  religious  scruples,  but  because  he  knew 
that  when  he  finally  met  the  one  girl  it  would  be  for 
always. 

During  the  past  ten  years  of  picture  stardom  he  has 
been  rumored  engaged  with  amazing  frequency. 

"It  got  so  bad,"  he  said,  "that  I  was  afraid  to  pick 
up  a  morning  newspaper  for  fear  I'd  read  of  my  un- 
suspected marital  intentions  towards  another  girl !" 

He  had  a  way  with  the  women  that  led  them  to  hope. 
At  various  times  he  showed  marked  attention  to  such 
film  beauties  as  Lois  Wilson,  Marceline  Day,  Mary 
Brian,    Thelma    Todd,  Jean 
Arthur,  and  Alyce  Mills.  Non- 
professional girls  were  men- 
tioned in  a  romantic  way  with 
his  name  in  the  papers,  too. 

But  Rich  shied  at  wedding 
bells  until  he  met  Winifred. 

"We  were  introduced  in  the 
home  of  my  brother,  a  Los 
Angeles  physician,"  he  fondly 
explains.  "Winifred  has  for 
years  been  the  best  friend  of 
my  sister-in-law,  and  was 
down  visiting  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. That  first  evening  we 
got  along  splendidly." 

Naturally,  for  Winifred  was 
thrilled  at  meeting  the  famous 
relative  about  whom  she'd 
heard  so  much,  and  whose 
films  she  had  seen  regularly. 
Rich  started  out  being  his  cus- 
tomary Lothario  self.  Then 
gradually  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  this  rather  tall,  slim, 
brown-eyed  beauty  was  a  ter- 
ribly interesting  person.  Al- 
though only  twenty-three,  she 
was   dignified,    regular,  and, 


By 

Dickson  iSAorley 


above   all,    entirely  bewitching. 

"We  began  to  compare  notes. 
I  was  born  in  St.  Paul  and  at- 
tended the  University  of  Minne- 
sota.   Her  birthplace  was  right 
across  the  river,  Minneapolis." 
The  Coe  family  moved  to  Portland  when  Winifred 
was  still  a  youngster,  and  students  at  the  Jefferson  High 
School  there  six  years  ago  will  recall  the  present  Mrs. 
Dix  as  one  of  the  belles  of  her  class.    She  later  went  to 
the  University  of  California  when  her  father,  a  very  suc- 
cessful wholesale  merchant,  moved  his  family  to  San 
Francisco. 

"After  that  night  Winifred  and  I  didn't  meet  again 
for  two,  almost  three  months.  She  went  back  home  and 
while  I  often  thought  of  her  I  was  particularly  busy  at 
the  studio  at  the  time  and  had  a  chance  to  do  nothing 
but  eat  and  sleep  when  I  finished  work. 

"But  one  evening  I  went  out  to  my  brother's  for  dinner, 
and  whom  should  I  find  there  again  but  Winifred.  She- 
was  down  for  another  visit  with  my  sister-in-law.  And 
believe  me,"  he  added  emphatically,  "absence  surely  had 
made  my  heart  grow  fonder !" 

A  second  evening  brought  him  to  the  point  of  realiz- 
ing that  a  man  is  a  fool  to  play  around  all  the  time.  One 
ought  to  settle  down  and  have  a  real  home  and  a  family, 
a  wife  of  whom  he  could  be  proud.  He  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  at  last  found  the  one  who  could  be  all-in-all 
to  him. 

"Winifred  was  the  first  girl  I'd  ever  met  who  honestly 
enjoyed  doing  the  things  I  liked.  That  was  no  clinging 
vine  line,  either.  I'm  awfully  pleased  with  the  way  she 
rides  horseback.  She  is  a  good  swimmer,  golfer,  and  ten- 
nis player,  too.  And  yet  she's  not  one  of  those  muscle 
women.  We  took  long  moonlight  drives  and  I  discovered 

that  I  had  never  before  known 
what  perfect  companionship 
means. 

"Day  by  day  we  grew  to 
depend  upon  each  other  more. 
W'inifred  is  not  interested  in 
a  career  for  herself.  So  we 
didn't  have  that  Hollywood 
bugaboo  to  fear." 

Winifred  liked  his  hide-away 
ranch.  There  he  retires  when- 
ever he  wants  to  be  away 
from  the  active  and  demand- 
ing world.  A  faithful  couple 
act  as  his  housekeepers  and  his 
secretary  brings  up  the  neces- 
sary messages.  She  liked  his 
thirty-five  thoroughbred  dogs 
that  over-run  the  place.  But 
what  was  most  important,  she 
too  realized  that  here  was  the 
one  man  for  her. 

Their  wedding  plans  were 
carefully  guarded.  They  had 
attended  a  few  film  parties 
and  openings,  but  Hollywood, 


"Our  love  is  too  Teal  to  be  gushed  about," 
says  Dix.    Read  about  his  romance  in  his 
own  words  in  this  story. 


long  used  to  Rich  as  a  man 
about  town,  thought  that  noth- 
ing serious  (Cont.  on  page  11S) 
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f    |    ^HE  driver  of  the  wagon  swaying  through  forest 
and  swamp  of  the  Ohio  wilderness  was  a  ragged 
girl  of  fourteen.    Her  mother  they  had  buried 
near   the   Monongahela — the  girl   herself  had 
heaped  with  torn  sods  the  grave  beside  the  river  of  the 
beautiful  name.    Her  father  lay  shrinking  with  fever  on 
the  floor  of  the  wagon-box,  and  about  him  played  her 
brothers  and  sisters. 

She  halted  at  the  fork  in  the  grassy  road,  and  the  sick 
man  quavered :  "Emmy,  ye  better  turn  down  toward 
Cincinnati.  If  we  could  find  your  Uncle  Ed,  I  guess 
he'd  take  us  in." 

"Nobody  ain't  going  to  take  us  in,"  she  said. 
"We're  going  on  jus'  long  as  we  can.    Going  West! 


They's  a  whole  lot  of  new  things  I  aim  to  be 
seeing !" 

That  was  the  grandmother  of  Martin  Arrowsmith. 

CROSS-LEGGED  in  the  examining-chair  in  Doc 
Vickerson's  office,  a  boy  was  reading  "Gray's  An- 
atomy." His  name  was  Martin  Arrowsmith,  of  Elk 
Mills,  in  the  state  of  Winnemac. 

There  was  a  suspicion  in  Elk  Mills,  now,  in  1897,  a 
dowdy  red-brick  village,  smelling  of  apples,  that  this  brown 
leather  adjustable  seat  which  Doc  Vickerson  used  for 
minor  operations,  for  the  infrequent  pulling  of  teeth  and 
for  highly  frequent  naps,  had  begun  life  as  a  barber's 
chair.    There  was  also  a  belief  that  its  proprietor  must 
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once  have  been  called  Doctor  Vickerson,  but  for  years 
he  had  been  only  The  Doc. 

Vickerson  was  concluding  a  description  of  the  covered 
wagon  and  of  its  brave  little  driver. 

"And  that,"  he  said,  "was  your  grandmother,  Martin. 
Fine  stock  to  come  from.  Pioneer  stock.  Stubborn 
stock.  Make  a  medical  man  of  you  if  anything  will! 
Make  a  real  scientist  of  you  if  you  live  up  to  it.  Make 
you  wanta  find  out  things  for  yourself  !  Not  like  me. 
Poor  old  sawbones !" 

AS  MARTIN  grew  older  he  attended  The  University 
of  Winnemac.  There  are  twelve  thousand  students 
at  Winnemac,  and  beside  this  prodigy,  someone  has  said, 
Oxford  is  a  tiny  theological  school  and  Harvard  a  select 
college  for  young  gentlemen.  The  University  has  a 
baseball  field  under  glass  :  its  build- 
ings are  measured  by  the  mile ;  it 
hires  hundreds  of  young  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  to  give  rapid  in- 
structions in  Sanskrit,  navigation, 
accountancy,  spectacle-fitting,  sani- 
tary engineering,  Provenqal  poetry, 
tariff  schedules,  and  rutabaga 
growing.  Its  president  is  the  best 
money-raiser  and  the  best  after- 
dinner  speaker  in  the  United 
States ;  and  Winnemac  was  the 
first  school  in  the  world  to  conduct 
its  extension  courses  by  radio. 

Martin  was  twenty-one.  He  still 
seemed  pale,  in  contrast  to  his 
black  smooth  hair,  but  he  was  a 
respectable  runner,  a  fair  basket- 
ball centre,  and  a  savage  hockey- 
player.  The  co-eds  murmured 
that  he  "looked  so  romantic,"  but 
as  this  was  before  the  era  of  sex 
and  petting  parties,  they  merely 
talked  about  him  at  a  distance,  and 
he  did  not  know  that  he  could  have 
been  the  hero  of  many  amours. 
He  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
caresses  but  he  did  not  make  an 
occupation  of  them.  He  consorted 
with  men  whose  virile  pride  it  was 
to  smoke  filthy  corncob  pipes  and 
to  wear  filthy  sweaters. 

On   his   first   day   in  medical 


Helen 


school,  Martin  Arrowsmith  was  in  a  high  state  of  su- 
periority. As  a  medic  he  was  more  picturesque  than 
other  students,  for  medics  are  reputed  to  know  secrets, 
horrors,  exhilarating  wickednesses.  Men  from  the  other 
departments  go  to  their  rooms  to  peer  into  their  books. 

There  was  a  prairie  freshness  in  the  autumn  day  but 
Martin  did  not  heed.  He  hurried  into  the  slate-colored 
hall  of  the  Main  Medical,  up  the  wide  stairs  to  the  office 
of  Max  Gottlieb.  He  did  not  look  at  passing  students, 
and  when  he  bumped  into  them  he  grunted  in  confused 
apology.  It  was  a  portentous  hour.  He  was  going  to 
specialize  in  bacteriology ;  he  was  going  to  discover  en- 
chanting new  germs ;  Professor  Gottlieb  was  going  to 
recognize  him  as  a  genius,  make  him  an  assistant  

Martin  stood  before  the  great  professor.    The  old 
fellow  looked  up,  irritated  with  the  other's  presence. 
"Ja?" 

"My  name's  Arrowsmith.  I'm 
just  starting  medical  school.  And 
I  thought  I'd  take  my  bacteriology 
with  you  this  fall  without  waiting 
until  second  year,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"But  I  do  mind." 
"But  I'm  not  going  to  be  just  an 
ordinary    doctor,"    Martin  pro- 
tested. 
"No?" 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  research  scien- 
tist like  you.  Dr.  Gottlieb.  Oh, 
not  as  great  as  you,  of  course !  I 
mean,  I'm  not  interested  in  just 
giving  people  pills.  I'd  rather  find 
the  cure  for  cancer.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  hard  work." 

"Now  you  speak  more  sensibly. 
To  be  a  scientist,  that  is  born  in  a 
man.  It  may  be  born  in  you,  but 
go  first  and  be  a  medical  student. 
Learn  the  names  of  diseases.  Learn 
to  see  blood  flow  without  fainting. 
Go  get  vour  M.D.,  and  then  come 
back!" 

CO  ARROWSMITH  left  Gott- 
O  lieb  and  pursued  the  long 
hours  in  medical  school.  Eight, 
ten  hours  for  study,  and  no  time  to 
eat  or  sleep.    But  the  years  rolled 


Hayes  as  Leora,  Arrowsmith's 
undying  inspiration. 
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Arrowsmith  liked  this  little  girl.  "I 
am  Dr.  Gottlieb's  assistant,"  he  said. 
"How  about  dinner  tonight?"  "I 
don't  mind,"  said  Leora. 


on  and  the  day  for  his  first  ambulance 
ride  as  an  interne  arrived.  Arrow- 
smith  found  himself  holding  on  the 
back  of  an  ambulance  by  its  strap.  He 
was  being  projected  through  the  city 
in  a  mad  dash  to  a  tenement  where 
someone's  baby  was  about  to  be  born. 
He  and  the  driver  owned  the  city. 
Traffic  stopped  for  them,  people  gaped 
as  the  dashing,  red-lighted  engine  pro- 
pelled itself  down  the  street. 

His  first  case  was  a  success.  And 
several  of  the  others  were  successes. 

MARTIN  left  his  hospital  and  re- 
turned to  Gottlieb.  The  urge  to 
become  a  scientist  was  stronger  than 
ever.  He  wanted  to  find  out  things  for 
himself.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  any 
doctor  to  ask  people  to  stick  out  their 
tongues  and  then  be  helpless  to  pre- 
scribe the  cure. 

But  Gottlieb  told  him  to  search 
further. 


now  his  wife,  was  always  there  to  cheer  and 
urage  Arrowsmith.    He  turned  their  kitchen 
into  a  laboratory — and  worked! 
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"They  have  a  case  of  African  sleeping  sickness  in  the 
County  Hospital,"  he  told  Martin.  "Perhaps  you  will  get 
a  strain  of  bugs  to  work  on.  It  is  quite  a  nice  disease.  In 
Atnca  some  of  the  villages  are  wiped  out  entirely  by  it. 
I  think  you  will  enjoy  sleeping  sickness  !" 

Arrowsmith  beamed  and  went  to  the  County  Hospital 
for  his  specimens. 

It  was  there  he  met  Leora  Tozer.  She  was  a  smallish 
figure  muffled  in  harsh  blue  denim  and  white  apron. 
Arrowsmith  approached  her. 

"Nurse,  I  want  to  find  Ward  D." 

"Do  you?" 

"Can  vou  direct  me?" 


His  first  two  years  in  New  York  bore  little  or  no  fruit  for 
the  scientific  Arrowsmith  although  his  life  with  Leora  had 
been  a  happy  one.  But  he  threw  himself  into  his  research, 
and  there  was  one  night  when  he  worked  until  dawn. 


T  could,  yes." 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  interrupting  your  work- 


"This  isn't  my  work.  Nurses  aren't  supposed  to  scrub 
floors.  The  superintendent  caught  me  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette. You  go  back  for  Ward  D,  turn  right  and  then 
left." 

Arrowsmith  instantly  liked  this  spirited  little  girl.  He 
decided  to  punish  her. 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  am  Dr.  Gott- 
lieb's assistant.  I  shall  report  you.  What's  your 
name  ?" 


Twenty-four  hours  later  Arrowsmith  found  himself  famous.    The  newspapers  screamed :  "Greatest 
Medical  Discovery  of  Modern  Times  by  Young  Scientist.'"    But  Martin  raged:  "I'm  through  with  you 
and  your  front-page  science.  I'm  no  quack,  no  faker!" 
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When  Martin  was 
sent  on  his  dan- 
gerous mission  to 
a  far-away  island, 
Leora  insisted 
upon  going  with 
him,  despite  his 
pro  tests.  Sh  e 
loved  him  —  she 
would  not  let  him 
go  alone. 


"You  haven't  bored  me.    It  made  me  feel  intelligent." 

"Well,  at  that,  you  gotta  get  used  to  hearing  my  ideas. 
You're  going  to  marry  me.': 

"You  don't  tell  me !  Well,  now,  you  know  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  were  right." 

Martin  leaned  closer  to  her. 

"I've  found  you!    My  life's  begun!" 

HE  WAS  in  earnest  about  marrying  Leora.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  the  first  moment  he  saw  her 
scrubbing  the  hospital  corridor.  And  he  told  Gottlieb 
that,  too,  when  the  professor  called  him  in  the  next  day 
to  make  a  startling  announcement.  Gottlieb,  it  seems, 
was  called  to  the  great  McGurk  Institute  in  New  York, 
the  greatest  scientific  plant  in  the  world.  And  he  wanted 
to  take  Martin  along  as  his  assistant ! 
But  Arrowsmith  was  adamant. 

"You're  the  greatest  man  I've  ever  known,  professor, 
but  I  can't — 1  simply  can't — drop  everything  and  go 


Martin  met  Joyce  Lanyon — beautiful,  and  anx- 
ious to  help.    There  was  a  bond  between  them. 


"What's  yours?" 

"Arrowsmith.    You're  not  reporting  me,  you  know." 

"Gee,  there  I  go  again.  My  name's  Leora  Tozer.  Silly 
name,  isn't  it  ?" 

"What's  wrong  with  it?  I  kind  of  like  it.  In  fact, 
I've  decided  to  overlook  reporting  you!  How  about 
dinner  tonight  ?" 

"I  don't  mind." 

A  superintendent  was  approaching.  Martin  began 
walking  away. 

"You  will  telephone  me  the  patient's  temperature  and 
I'll  look  in  again  at  seven,"  he  called  back  over  his 
shoulder. 

Later,  in  the  Acropolis  restaurant,  Martin  dropped  a 
nickel  in  the  automatic  piano  and  soft  music  emerged. 
"I'm  afraid  I've  talked  too  much,"  Martin  was  saying. 


to  New  York  with  you.  I'm  going  to  get  married.  A 
man  can't  get  along  on  what  an  assistant  makes.  I've 
got  to  practice." 

Gottlieb  gave  in  but  not  without  a  last  admonition. 

"Remember,"  he  said.  "You  will  be  a  bad  doctor  for  a 
while.  Then  you  will  find  your  way  back  to  the  labora- 
tory. Let  me  know  when  you  do,  and  wherever  I  am  I 
will  have  a  place  for  you.    So !    Good  luck  to  you  !" 

They  shook  hands  with  deep  feeling  and  Martin  left. 
He  married  Leora  that  same  afternoon.  Martin  wanted 
to  know  "what  now?"  and  Leora  settled  it  immediately 
by  having  him  buy  tickets  for  her  home  in  Wheatsyl- 
vania,  North  Dakota.  Arrowsmith  was  going  to  become 
a  country  doctor ! 

When  they  arrived  at  Leora's  home  and  were 
met   by  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Tozer  and   Leora's  brother, 
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"We  do  not  bring  you  any  magical 
cure,"  said  Arrowsmith.    "We  have,  as 
yet,  no  notion  of  what  we  can  do  for 
you." 


Bert,  the  reception  wasn't  any  too  warm. 

It  was  not  until  dinner  that  the  family  dis- 
covered Leora's  wedding  ring.  Leora  was 
nervous  at  first  and  her  mother  almost  fainted 
with  exclamations  about  her  daughter's  almost 
having  broken  her  parents'  hearts.  Bert 
popped  in  with  a  speech  about  "not  one  single 
red  cent  going  to  Martin  just  because  you've 
married  into  the  family." 

"I'm  not  asking  for  money.  All  I  want  is 
your  good  will,"  Martin  told  them.  "To 
help  me  start  in  practicing  here." 

Leora  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"Martin  may  not  be  asking  for  money,  but 
I  am !  Pa's  going  to  lend  Martin  a  thousand 
dollars  to  start  up  his  office  on  and  Martin 
will  pay  interest  on  it,  unless  of  course,  Pa 
wants  to  give  it  to  us  for  a  wedding  present !" 

And  that's  how  the  Arrowsmiths  became 
established  in  Wheatsylvania,  in  a  little  house 
that  might  have  rented  for  twenty  dollars  a  month. 
Leora  wanted  Martin  to  wear  her  father's  old  Prince 
Albert,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

"You're  a  pillar  of  the  community,  Martin !  You've 
got  to  make  the  young  folks  get  married  when  they  ought 
to  and  make  them  stay  married  when  they  don't  want  to, 
and  keep  the  old  folks  happy  about  them  and  send  the 
kids  to  school,  and  lecture  the  big  boys  on  the  evils  of 
drink  and  do  your  own  drinking  with  the  shades  pulled 
down !  You've  got  to  see  that  the  milk's  pure  and  the 
meat's  fresh  and  the  backyards  are  kept  tidy.  That's 
what  being  a  country  doctor  means,  Martin.  I'm  proud 
to  know  you !" 

"Three  hundred  and  sixty-six  human  souls  in  this 
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"I've  never  learned  about  women  like  you,"  Martin 
told  Joyce.  "You  make  my  life  seem  suddenly  rather 
empty — but  terribly  exciting."  "You're  too  heroic 
to  mean  that,"  she  smiled.  " You' re  stone!"  "I  wish 
I  were,"  said  Arrowsmith. 


town  all  depending  on  me  to  keep  'em  fit !"  Martin  felt 
the  weight  of  responsibility  lowering  on  his  young 
shoulders. 

Martin's  first  case  was  a  failure.  His  patient  died. 
Leora  tried  to  comfort  him  on  his  return,  but  it  was  no  go. 


I 


'M  NO  good,"  Martin  told  himself  and  Leora.  "I 


can't  face  people  when  they  hear  about  this, 
rotten  doctor.    Gottlieb  was  riffht." 


I'm  a 
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Leora  ivas  lonely,  des- 
perate with  pain.  She 
dared  not  start  on  her 
long  journey  without 
his  hand  to  comfort 
her. 


Martin,  return- 
ing, came  upon 
the  sight  that 
almost  killed 
him  that 
moment.  Leora 
— Leora! 


Arrowsmith  tried  to  forget.  He  went  to  a 
neighboring  town  one  night  to  hear  Sondelius, 
a  well-known  scientist,  lecture.  Arrowsmith 
invited  him  out  for  a  drink  after  the  lecture. 
They  found  an  old  beer  garden  and  ordered 
up.  They  drank  deeply  of  the  delicious  beer. 
Sondelius  enjoyed  every  moment. 

"I  should  get  to  bed  by  midnight,  but  it  is 
a  sin  to  interrupt  good  talk.  Yust  keep  on 
tempting  me!    Tell  me  about  yourself." 

Arrowsmith  bemoaned  his  country-doctor 
fate.  He  told  how  he  once  was  assistant  to 
Max  Gottlieb.  Sondelius  knew  him.  They 
drank  and  talked  for  hours.   Arrowsmith  felt 


invigorated. 


lease  on  life  out  of  this 


"I've  got  a  new 
party !"  he  said. 

He  repeated  the  same  thing  the  following 
morning  to  Leora  at  home.    He  declared  that 
he  was  through  stagnating.   That  he  was  just 
beginning  to  live.   He  said  he  would  show  the  town  where 
it  "got  off." 

His  opportunity  came  sooner  than  he  expected.  On 
his  trip  to  the  country  store  he  was  unexpectedly  met 
with  bad  news.  '  The  scourge  of  the  middle-west  farms, 
blackleg,  the  dread  disease,  had  begun  its  insidious  op- 
erations on  the  cows  of  Wheatsylvania's  farmers. 

"Blackleg,  eh?"  Arrowsmith  turned  the  word  over  in 
his  mind.  "I've  heard  about  blackleg.  I  think  I'll  have 
a  look  around." 

He  coaxed  the  State  veterinary  into  giving  him  a  blood 
sample  from  some  of  the  affected  cows  and  some 
capsules  of  the  serum  being  administered  which  seemed 
so  useless.  Then  he  went  home.  He  turned  his  kitchen 
into  a  laboratory  and  worked  over  the  specimens  for 
hours,  days.  He  neglected  his  practice  in  his  effort  to 
discover  the  blackleg  germ  and  its  cure.  He  made  up 
some  flasks  of  his  own  serum. 

Henry  Novak's  cows  were  dying  anyhow  so  he  figured 
he  might  as  well  let  Doc  Arrowsmith  try  some  of  his 
new-fangled  stuff  in  his  expiring  animals.  The  experi- 
ment was  a  success.  Novak's  cows  stopped  dying,  some 
of  them  even  recovered  fully. 

When  Arrowsmith  went  down  to  the  general  store 
some  days  later  the  State  veterinary  was  there  waiting 
for  him.  There  were  words,  with  the  veterinary  accusing 
Arrowsmith  of  doing  things  stealthily.  Finally  the  argu- 
ment came  to  blows  and  Martin  knocked  the  other  down. 
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Arrowsmith  returned  home. 

"I  guess  there's  a  time  when  things  begin  to  happen !" 
he  told  Leora.   "I  guess  this  may  be  our  cue  to  move  on  !" 

Outside  on  the  table  in  the  hall  a  telegram  from  Gott- 
lieb awaited  Martin.   It  was  a  call  to  come  to  New  York. 


N 


E\Y  YORK  seemed  the  whirlpool  of  traffic  and 
buildings  to  Martin  and  Leora  that  they  had 
dreamed  it.  When  they  arrived  they  were  attacked  by 
the  scurrying  humans  and  taxis,  besieged  on  all  sides  by 
the  rush  and  high  tension  common  to  New  York.  With 
some  difficulty  they  found 
the  location  of  the  Mc- 
Gurk  Institute  and  Martin 
was  lifted  unceremonious- 
ly for  twenty-five  floors 
while  Lee  waited  down- 
stairs. She  was  afraid  to 
go  that  high  the  first  day. 

Once  inside  the  Insti- 
tute Martin  was  ushered 
into  the  palatial  offices  of 
the  Director,  Mr.  Tubbs, 
instead  of  being  shown  to 
his  old  friend  Dr.  Gott- 
lieb. Tubbs  was  very  en- 
thusiastic about  Martin's 
work  with  blackleg  and 
congratulated  him  at  the 
same  time,  welcoming  him 
as  one  of  the  McGurk  In- 
stitute family. 

Sir  John  Davies,  a 
world-famous  English  sur- 
geon, was  to  perform  an 
operation  for  the  members 
of  the  Institute  and  Mar- 
tin was  able  to  meet  all  the 
distinguished  scientists  at 
one  time.  He  was  also  to 
meet  Terry  Wickett,  who 
later  was  to  become  his 
life-long  friend. 

"Which  are  you?" 
Wickett  wanted  to  know 
immediately. 

"How  do  you  mean?" 
Arrowsmith  countered. 

"Are  you  one  of  the 
dressy  advertisers  like 
Tubbs,   or  a  rough-neck 

like  Gottlieb  and  me?  That's  what  I'm  talking  about." 
Arrowsmith  didn't  hesitate  long.  No  frills  for  him! 
"A  rough-neck,  I  guess  \" 

They  proceeded  into  the  medical  arena  to  watch  Sir 
John  perform. 

It  was  only  after  the  operation  that  Martin  was  able 
to  get  to  Gottlieb.  The  latter  was  profuse  in  his  greet- 
ings. There  were  many  expressions  in  idiomatic  Ger- 
man that  served  to  inform  Martin  how  glad  his  old 
teacher  was  to  have  him  with  him  again.  There  were 
many  more  minutes  spent  in  inspecting  Martin's  labora- 
tory and  talking  over  his  future.  Then  Martin  suddenly 
realized  that  Leora  was  waiting  downstairs  all  this  time. 
For  the  next  half  hour  she  listened  to  his  rhapsodic  ac- 
count of  the  Institute's  marvelous  facilities.  He  rushed 
to  the  elevator,  and  down.  Leora  was  still  there — the 
patient,  kind  Leora. 

"Oh,  Martin,"  she  exclaimed  after  he  had  described 
to  her  his  magnificently  modern  laboratory,  "and  how 
much  are  they  going  to  pay  you?" 

"Gosh!"  Martin  scratched  his  head  and  laughed.  "I 
forgot  to  ask !" 


Martin' s  head  was  swimming  with  funny  dreams  in 
which  Leora  figured.    He  groped  for  the  door.  His 
work — that  was  all  that  was  left  to  him.    He  must 
go  on.  He  and  Leora! 


TWO  long  years  dragged  by.  Martin  and  Leora  had 
settled  comfortably  in  a  little  apartment  overlooking 
Riverside  Drive.  They  had  been  two  years  that  bore 
little  or  no  fruit  for  the  scientific  Arrowsmith  although 
his  life  with  Leora  had  been  an  uncommonly  happy  one. 
But  his  old  feeling  of  failure  was  returning.  He  had 
pangs  of  sterility  in  his  work.  He  complained  to  the 
ever-patient  Leora  that  he  was  worse  at  science  than  at 
doctoring,  and  a  failure  at  both. 

At  the  Institute,  Dr.  Tubbs  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
same  way  about  Martin.    His  expensive  laboratory  had 

been  unfruitful  for  two 
years  and  he  didn't  show 
any  particular  promise  in 
his  work.  It  cost  money 
to  run  a  place  like  McGurk 
and  every  one  of  the 
honeycomb  of  laboratories 
had  to  give  something  to 
merit  staying  within  the 
portals  of  the  structure. 
He'd  have  to  look  into  this 
Arrowsmith  case. 

It  was  on  another  of 
these  long  nights  holding 
no  promise  for  the  future 
that  Martin  returned 
home,  dejected.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  and 
drew  on  his  pipe.  Leora 
tried  to  encourage  him 
with  words  about  his  "be- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  a 
career"  but  Martin  would 
hear  none  of  it.  Suddenly 
he  arose  from  the  chair. 

"I  think  I'll  go  out  for 
a  walk,  Lee." 
"I'll  go.  too." 
"In  this  snow?" 
"I  love  snow !    Just  let 
me  turn  off  the  gas  stove 
and  we'll  hike  across  the 
park.     It'll    be   like  the 
Canadian    Northwest  to- 
night." 

Downstairs   a  blizzard 
was  blowing  wildly.  Mar- 
tin walked  blindly  along, 
forgetting  that  Leora  was 
with  him.  Before  he  knew 
it  he  had  come  to  the  McGurk  Institute.    Leora  went 
up  to  his  lab  with  him,  although  he  seemed  oblivious  of 
her. 

He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  went  to  his  in- 
cubator where  he  took  out  one  of  his  flasks.  Holding  it 
up  to  the  light  he  exclaimed  at  what  he  found. 

"I  left  this  flask  chuck-full  of  some  bugs  I  was  work- 
ing on.  They  ought  to  have  been  doing  great.  Now 
they're  dead.    What  killed  em?" 

"Does  it  matter?"  Leora  wanted  to  know. 

"Does  it  matter?  I'll  say  it  matters.  Bugs  don't 
commit  suicide.  Suppose  it  turned  out  to  be — no,  I 
won't  say  it.    I  won't  throw  any  luck.    I'll  work  it  out!" 

And  with  that  he  threw  himself  into  his  research,  for- 
getting Leora,  forgetting  the  world  of  snow  that  swirled 
outside  his  window.  He  had  been  converted  into  the 
scientist  in  a  moment.    The  machine  of  science ! 

Leora  went  downstairs  so  as  not  to  be  in  his  way,  and 
waited  in  a  cab.  Soon  she  was  asleep.  She  slept  four- 
teen dollars  worth  and  was  awakened  at  the  first  streak 
of  dawn  by  the  taxi  driver's  pleadings  that  they  "go 
scmewheres."   But  Leora  only  {Continued  on  page  105) 
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Twinkle,  twinkle, 

little  stars! 
Don't  grow  up  for 
y'ars  and  y'ars! 


Just 


The  kids  you'll 
see  together  in 
"  Sooky" — Bob- 
b  y  C  o  o  g  a  n  , 
Jackie  Seaile, 
and  Jackie 
Cooper. 


By 
Alma 
Whitaker 


I 


~^HERE  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  bright 
babies  twinkled  so  prosperously  in  motion  pic- 
tures. Shining  contracts  are  being  handed  to 
them  on  golden  platters.  They  are  being  insured 
for  million  dollar  policies.  Courts  are  seeing  that  trusts 
are  formed  to  take  care  of  their  vast  earnings  for  them. 
And  their  parents  are  looking  pleased  and  proud. 

Just  take  the  case  of  little  Jackie  Cooper,  just  turned 
eight.  He  is  under  contract  to  Metro,  who  bought  him 
from  Hal  Roach  after  he  had  been  loaned  to  Paramount 
and  made  his  sensational  success  in  "Skippy."  Jackie's 
contract  salary  began  at  $1300  a  week  and  rises  to  $4000 


a  week  by  the  third  year.  The  court  permits  his  mother 
to  spend  $1600  a  month  on  his  support.  He  has  a  13- 
year  endowment  policv  which  assures  him  of  an  income 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  twenty  years. 

Can't  you  imagine  the  excitement  in  a  family  when  its 
small  boy  turns  out  to  be  such  a  young  gold  mine?  No 
wonder  Hollywood  is  infested  with  ambitious  mamas 
trying  to  catch  a  favorable  glance  from  some  director  or 
producer  upon  little  Johnny  or  Baby  Mary. 

It  was  Charlie  Chaplin  who  really  started  the  thing 
when  he  picked  a  little  tike  named  Jackie  Coogan  for 
"The  Kid"  in  the  old  silent  days.    But  in  spite  of  Jackie 
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and  Baby  Peggy  and  a  few  others  of  those  times,  it  was 
nothing  like  the  bonanza  the  kids  are  wallowing  in  today. 

Jackie  Cooper  isn't  spoiled  yet.  And  he  knows  he  had 
the  breaks.  Because,  you  see,  he  was  living  with  mama 
and  grandma,  the  former  a  musician  at  the  studio,  and 
his  very  own  uncle  Norman  Taurog  was  director  for 
"Skippy."  All  of  which  helped  a  lot.  His  first  chance 
was  when  Fox  Studio  wanted  a  small  boy  to  sing  and 
dance  in  a  musical  revue  and  his  mother  suggested  that 
Jackie  be  tried  for  the  part.  He  won  over  dozens  of 
children  tested.  He  was  five  years  old  then,  and  Hal 
Roach  decided  he'd  do  for  "Our  Gang." 

After  "Skippy"  it  was  all  jam.  He  could  have  all  the 
ice-cream  he  wanted  and  he  has  a  prodigious  appetite. 
He  has  a  tutor  who  teaches  him  between  scenes  on  the 
set  and  he's  a  wonder  at  learning  his  lines  easily.-  He 
can  swim  like  a  fish,  loves  to  write  lurid  detective  stories, 
walks  with  a  funny  little  swagger,  adores  being  a  host, 
and  can  cry  beautifully  when  the  part  demands  it.  He 
does  the  latter  by  conscientiously  thinking  of  "something 
sad."  He  hopes  to  become  an  engineer  when  he  grows 
up.  His  latest  role  in  "The  Champ,"  in  which  he  is  co- 
starred  with  Wally  Beery*  has  ensured  a  life-friendship 
between  these  two,  just  as  "Donovan's  Kid"  made  him 
Richard  Dix's  firm  pal.  His  two  other  best  friends  are 
Mitzi  Green  and  Robert  Coogan. 

Jackie  Cooper  is  an  ardent  football  fan  and  has  already 
planned  to  join  U.S.C.  and  become  a  quarter-back. 

Mitzi  Green  herself  was  the  first  youngster  to  be  put 
under  contract  in  talkies.  Mitzi  is  insured  for  a  million 
dollars,  but  the  terms  of  her  contract  have  not  been 
made  public.  Mitzi  is  going  on  eleven  now,  a  child  of 
vaudeville  in  which  her  parents,  the  Joe  Kenos,  played 
for  many  years.  Mitzi  was  born  while  Joe  was  in  a 
musical  with  Mitzi  Hajos,  hence  her  name.  She  has 
been  before  the  public  since  she  was  six  months  old,  and 
as  a  wee  girl  she  started  imitating  grown-up  acts  with 
such  success  that  they  took  her  on  the  stage  and  let  her 
get  paid  for  it.  That  began  her  own  individual  career.  At 

six  she  was  sending  audiences 
into  hysterics  imitating  the 
Two  Black  Crows.  She  was 
eight  when  Paramount  was 
looking  for  a  bright  girl  for 
"The  Marriage  Playground," 
in  which  she  was  the  preco- 
cious half-sister  of  Mary 
Brian.  That  was  her  screen 
debut,  and  she's  been  going- 
strong   ever   since.  But 


Dickie  Moore,  left,  plays  in 
"Union  Depot."  He's  five. 


Junior  "Huckle- 
berry Finn"  Durk- 
in.   Just  fifteen. 


although  she  played  in 
the  "Tom  Sawyer"  and 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  pic- 
tures, likewise  "Skippy," 
the  boys  stole  most  of  the 
glory. 

In  fact,  boys  are  suc- 
cessful in  much 
greater  numbers 
than  girls  as  twin- 
kling kid  stars. 

Paramount  also 
has  Junior  Durkin, 
Bobby  Coogan, 
Jerry  Tucker,  and 
Jackie  Searle  under 
"long  term  contracts."    All  good  box-office  bets,  too. 

Junior  Durkin,  as  you  all  know,  won  his  fame  in 
"Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  even  stealing 
Jackie  Coogan's  glory  in  that  first  one.  Jackie  Coogan 
is  at  the  awkward  age  now,  which  all  boys  have  to  go 
through.  But  Junior  is  still  a  real  boy,  exactly  as  he 
acts  in  the  pictures,  a  bit  shy  and  wiggly  under  stress. 
Pie's  swamped  with  females  at  home,  a  couple  of  sisters 
and  mama,  who  have  all  been  on  the  stage.  Junior  is 
turned  15,  so  he  is  now  allowed  to  drive  a  car,  and  oh- 
boy-oh-boy,  what  a  spree  it  was  buying  his  personal 
Ford !  Junior,  too,  began  a  stage  career  at  around  two 
years  of  age,  in  a  New  York  musical  comedy.  His 

first  picture  for  Para- 
mount was  "Fame," 
and  then  came  "Spanish 
Acres"  with  Mitzi  and 
everything  has  been 
hunky-dory  ever  since. 

Bobby  Coogan,  age  5, 
is,  of  course.  Jackie's 
baby  brother.  He  made 
his  debut  in  "Skippy," 
and  we  all  remember 
with  what  riotous  suc- 
cess. When  Bobby  was 
born,  Jackie,  his  big 
brother,  was  the  arch- 
child  star  of  movies. 
Bobby  is  a  docile  and 
obedient  little  actor,  but 
hopes  he  won't  be  an 
actor  when  he  grows 
up.  He  has  a  grave 
inquiring  manner  that 
is  quite  delicious,  and 
he  is  liable  to  enrich  the 
Coogan  exchequer  be- 
yond  all  dreams  of 
(Cont.  on  page  113) 


Above,  Master  Jackie  Coogan 
that  suave,  polished  veteran 
of  silent  picture  days. 

Mitzi  Green  was  the  first  kid 
to  win  a  talkie  contract. 
She's  insured  for  a  million. 
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Look  again — 
yes,  it' s  James 
Cagney,  left, 
above,  in  the 
chorus  of 
' '  The  Grand 
Street  Fol- 
lies" about 
th'ree  years 
ago.  Right, 
with  Loretta 
Yo u  n  g  in 
"Taxi,"  his 
new  film. 


HE  DOESN'T  like  to  sock  people. 
He  especially  doesn't  like  to  sock  women. 
But  socking  both  men  and  women  has  be- 
come one  of  the  things  for  which  young  James 
Cagney  is  gaining  a  reputation.  A  certain  movie  critic 
tells  the  story  of  going  several  times  to  watch  Cagney 
plant  an  escalloped  grapefruit  in  the  face  of  a  young 
woman  in  "The  Public  Enemy,"  a  young  woman  whose 
only  fault  was  loving  him  too  much.  The  act,  the  critic 
said,  gave  him  a  certain  feeling  of  having  accomplished 
something  he  had  always  wanted  to  do  but  never  had 
dared. 

Cagney  is  the  rowdyism,  the  cool  cruelty  and  brutish- 
ness,  the  reckless  daring  of  1932  wrapped  into  a  package 
five  feet  nine  inches  tall  and  weighing  155  pounds.  His 
square,  capable  hands — boxer's  hands — bunch  easily  and 
quickly  into  a  pair  of  fists  that  jab  with  lightning  and 
devastating  effect  against  the  jaw  of  anyone  who  op- 
poses his  rather  arrogant  and  egotistical  will. 

All  this  in  his  pictures,  of  course. 

But  you  can't  do  things  even  in  pictures,  which  you 
are  wholly  incapable  of  doing  in  real,  not  reel,  life. 


Not  Too 
Tough! 

Ex-MPublic  Enemy" 
Cagney  says  "No 
grapefruit!" 


more 


By 

Frank 
Daugherty 


And  James  Cagney  has  been  using 
his  fists  to  advantage  since  he  learned 
to  defend  himself  from  the  tough 
newsboys  who  hung  about  the  New 
York  Sun  when  he  was  an  office  boy 
there  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  used 
them  in  amateur  boxing  at  high  school 
and  at  Columbia  University. 

But  when  he  had  to  walk  behind  a 
bar  and  knock  down  a  kind-looking  old 
barkeep  in  one  of  his  pictures,  it  cost 
him  a  little  on  the  score  of  mental 
anguish.     The   South  American  re- 
public which  has  named  one  of  its 
battleships  "O'Higgins" 
knows  something  about  the 
race  of  people  from  which 
Cagney  sprang.    But  that's 
not  the  only  side.    The  Irish 
are  fighters,  but  they  are  also 
a  race  of  poets,  players  and 
singers.     Their  imaginative 
literature  is  one  of  the  great- 
est in  the  world. 

A  curious  story  illustrating 
the  point  rather  neatly  is  told 
by  one  of  the  executives  of 
the  studio  where  Cagney  is 
under  contract. 

"The  Public  Enemy"  was 
just  completed  and  had  had 
a  rough  assemblage  and  cut,  and  was  being  shown  one 
evening  to  a  group  of  executives  and  publicity  people 
for  advance  information  on  the  picture. 

They  sat  spellbound  as  reel  after  reel  of  terrorism, 
murder,  and  gang  war  unfolded  before  them.  They 
went  dizzily  out  of  the  projection  room  with  that  sicken- 
ingly  realistic  view  of  the  dead  Cagney  falling  over  the 
threshold  into  his  mother's  house — and  incidentally  into 
the  camera,  into  their  faces ;  and,  because  of  its  unusual- 
ness,  into  their  very  minds. 

They  walked  over  to  the  lunch  room  on  the  lot  and 
sat  around  a  table  saying  little,  thinking  over  the  amaz- 
ingly real  representation  of  a  gangster  that  Cagney  had 
just  given  them,  and  especially  of  that  last  horrible  shot. 
And  into  this  somewhat  {Continued  on  page  114) 


PRETTY  PICTURES! 


Remember  the  Max  Beerbohm  heroine  who  didn't  know  much 
about  Art,  but  knew  what  she  liked?  These  portraits  of  prom- 
inent picture  personalities  may  be  Art — we  don't  know.  We 
suppose  they  are  because  Ferenc,  famous  imported  camera 
artist,  made  them.   But  we  know  we  like  them!  Don't  you? 
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What  Joan 

wants  for 

Leap  Year 

That's  right — she  wants  her 
Darby.  And  wants  him  soon 

By 

Carlisle  Jones 

JOAN  BLONDELL  is  ready  to  meet  love  half  way. 
She  will  go  fifty-fifty  with  romance  and,  if  neces- 
sary, she  might  make  it  sixty-forty.  She  wants  to 
get  married — and  how  ! 
This  is  no  public  appeal  for  offers  of  marriage  for  the 
wise-cracking  Wampas  Baby  starlet  who  shares  honors 
with  James  Cagney  in  "Blonde  Crazy"  and  with  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.  in  "Union  Depot."  Reports  of  Joan's 
probable  marriage  in  the  near  future  have  never  been 
specifically  denied.  Certainly  Joan  herself  has  never 
been  caught  denying  that  she  wants  love  and  hopes  for 
marriage. 

"Good  heavens,  no !"  she  exclaims  emphatically.  "Ever 
since  I've  been  able  to  think,  I've  been  thinking  about  a 
home  of  my  own  and  a  husband  and  family.  The  studio 
has  kept  me  too  busy  lately  to  let  me  give  much  time  to 
romance,  but  I'm  thinking  about  it,  just  the  same." 

In  her  brief  lifetime  Joan  has  been  around.  She's 
looked  the  field  over  in  a  general  wa_v  such  as  is  not  often 
given  to  a  young  and  impressionable  girl.  She  has,  in 
her  own  energetic  and  direct  terms,  "had  offers  of  mar- 
riage from  numerous  nationalities  and  several  colors." 

Some  of  these  came  by  fan  mail.  A  few  of  them  were 
so  insistent  that  it  was  necessary  to  turn  their  missives 
of  determined  affection  over  to  the  postal  authorities. 
Some  of  them  came  first  hand  during  Joan's  long  tour 
over  the  world  with  her  theatrical  family.  None  of  them 
was  ever  very  seriously  considered,  although  they  helped 
to  keep  life  interesting  during  the  years  before  Joan 
found  Hollywood,  success,  and  romance  all  within  the 
shadow  of  the  same  city  hall. 

There  was  an  Indian  chief  near  Albuquerque,  who 
made  Joan's  father  a  flattering  offer  in  arid  desert  lands 
and  imitation  antique  Indian  pottery  for  the  hand  of  his 
sixteen-year-old  daughter,  whom  he  had  seen  in  a  travel- 
ing show  troupe. 

And  there  was  an  East  Indian  potentate  of  lesser  im- 
portance than  some,  but  with  more  money  than  many, 
who  tried  to  persuade  the  blonde  little  Blondell  girl  to 
preside  over  his  palace  and  string  pearls  for  herself  out 
of  his  over-supply.  But  Joan  never  took  his  offer  seri- 
ously. Then  there  was  a  boy,  a  nice  boy,  in  Australia, 
where  Joan  spent  several  years  with  her  father's  theatri- 
cal company,  but  she  was  too  young  then  to  consider  his 
proposals  of  marriage. 


Alas,  she's  only  acting!    Playing  scenes  such  as  this 
one  with  Young  Doug  in  "Union  Depot"  has  kept 
Joan  Blondell  too  busy  for  love  in  real  life.    But  just 
you  wait! 


These  and  other  affairs  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of 
the  world  as  well  as  still  others  in  New  York,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  and  Crab  Orchard,  Nebraska,  and  many  of 
the  other  thousand  and  one  one-night  stands  where  Joan 
has  played  in  her  long  career  on  the  road — long  because 
it  started  at  the  tender  age  of  four  weeks — have  prepared 
Joan  for  love  and  marriage  when,  as,  and  if  they  arrive 
as  scheduled  by  Dame  Rumor  and  the  daily  press. 

In  matters  of  love  as  in  matters  pertaining  to  her 
career,  Joan  is  not  one  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  wait  for 
opportunity  to  wear  out  knuckles  on  the  rough  outside 
of  a  closed  door. 

"I  don't  know  why  the  woman  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
do  the  pursuing,  openly  and  obviously,  if  she  wants  to," 
Joan  declares.  "She  does  it  anyway  in  her  own  subtle 
way  if  she  likes  the  man,  but  she  tries  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  is  doing  all  the  stampeding.  I  haven't  ever  ex- 
actly stampeded,  myself,  yet,  but  I  would  if  I  thought 
the  man  I  wanted  was  about  to  get  away  from  me  with- 
out his  knowing  I  wanted  him.  What's  the  use  of  equal 
rights  for  women  if  we  don't  exercise  'em?  Anyway, 
1932  is  leap  year." 

Joan  Blondell's  boisterous,'  good-humored,  smart- 
cracking  screen  roles  are  not  altogether  assumed  for  the 
screen.  She  is  that  way.  She's  a  hale  fellow,  well  met, 
a  threadbare  descriptive  phrase  never  more  pat  than 
when  applied  to  her.  She's  a  back-slapping,  open- 
handed,  even-tempered,  rough  {Continued  on  page  102) 
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"M.  Mouse— Private" 

AN  AUGUST  attendant  ushered  me  in  through  the 

/\    door  on  which  the  above  legend  was  emblazoned 
/  %in  gold  leaf. 

Here,  then,  was  that  thrilling  moment,  the  cul- 
mination of  weeks  of  hoping  and  planning,  when  I  was  at 
last  to  interview  the  famous  screen  star,  Mickey  Mouse ! 

The  opening  door  revealed  him  at  the  far  end  of  a  large 
room,  reclining  in  a  swivel  chair  behind  an  enormous 
glass-topped  desk.  The  office  exuded  swank — deep, 
plushy  rugs,  heavy  carved  furniture,  expensive-looking 
tapestries,  exquisite  floor-lamps.  All  was  enveloped  in  a 
gentle  half-light  that  seeped  in  through  drawn  curtains. 

Miss  Bloggs,  the  secretary  who  had  granted  me  the  ap- 
pointment, met  me  at  the  door  and  presented  me  to  my 
host.  Some  such  greeting  as  a  cheery  slap  on  the  back 
and  a  "Hi,  Mickey  !"  had  been  in  my  mind.  Instead,  thor- 
oughly awed,  I  took  his  paw  almost  reverently  and  mum- 
bled, "Good  morning,  Mr.  Mouse." 

"Do  sit  down,"  he  said  indolently.  "Do  you  prefer 
Russian  cigarettes  or  Egyptian  ?  Gold-tipped  or  straw  ?" 
He  twirled  a  whisker  elegantly,  and  I  thought  I  detected 
more  than  a  trace  of  the  Oxford  accent  in  his  speech. 

We  lit  our  cigarettes,  and  then  Mickey  Mouse,  without 
waiting  for  questions,  began  to  talk  rapidly  and  more  than 
a  bit  pompously. 

"I  am  deeply  attached  to  my  Art.  To  me  it  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life.  I  do  not  merely  act  my  roles — I 
live  them.  My  favorite  poets  are  Shakespeare  and  Oscar 
Wilde.  My  favorite  novel  is  'A  Tail  of  Two  Cities.'  My 
life's  ambition  is  to  play  Hamlet.  I  am  profoundly  thrilled 
by  the  Essence  of  the  Cosmic  All,  and  yearn  deeply  to 
know  the  Inner  Meaning  of  Life." 

I  sat  there  and  gazed  at  him,  forgetting  to  close  my 
mouth,  while  he  paused  to  take  a  breath.  Then,  as  he 
observed  my  slightly  deranged  look,  something  suddenly 
happened  to  the  young  actor's  face.  Without  otherwise 
changing  his  expression,  he  had  given  me  a  solemn  wink  ! 


onfessions 


Mickey  tells  all !  Read  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  great 
mouse's  life  and  loves! 


"Oh,  by  the  way,  Miss  Bloggs,"  he  called,  "would 
you  mind  running  down  to  the  bank  and  seeing  if 
that  statement  is  ready  for  me?  And  Wiggins" — 
this  to  the  hovering  attendant — "run  over  to  the 
studio,  won't  you,  and  see  if  you  can  get  a  script  of 
my  next  vehicle  ?" 

After  the  door  had  closed  behind  his  guardians,  he 
listened  for  a  moment.  Then  a  broad  grin  overspread 
his  face.  Mr.  Mouse,  the  tragi-comic  artist,  disap- 
peared ;  and  Mickey,  the  gay,  raffish,  rowdy  rodent, 
asserted  himself. 

"Whoops,  it  worked  !"  he  cried,  leaping  out  of  his 
chair  and  executing  a  few  rhumba  steps  on  the  top  of 
his  desk.  "Now  we  can  relax  a  bit.  Here,  have  a 
real  smoke !" 

Kicking  aside  his  beautiful  jade  cigarette  holder, 
he  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk  and  fished  out  a  couple 
of  swell  nickel  cigars.   We  lighted  up  forthwith. 
"You  know,"  said  Mickey,  gesticulating  at  me  earnestly 
with  the  burnt  match,  "it's  like  that  all  the  time.    Since  a 
couple  of  highbrow  critics  discovered  that  my  stuff  was 
Art  I've  had  to  live  up  to  it  and  be  a  doggoned  artist  in- 
stead of  a  plain,  honest,  fun-loving  mouse.   But  you  look 
like  a  regular  guy — here,  follow  me." 

In  a  jiffy  he  had  climbed  down  from  his  chair  and 
scuttled  across  the  floor  to  the  bookshelves  that  lined  the 
opposite  wall.  There,  behind  a  book  on  the  bottom  shelf, 
was  a  tiny  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  Mickey  dived 
before  I  realized  what  was  up.  As  I  stood  nonplussed, 
wondering  whether  I  was  supposed  to  crawl  in  after  him, 
a  nearby  tapestry  lifted,  and  there  stood  Mickey  in  a  little 


Sweet  domes- 
ticity.  Mickey, 
once  a  rakish 
roue,  claims 
that  he's  going 
to  settle  down 
now  that  he's 
found  his  real 
love.  Well — • 
maybe! 
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<?/Mickey  Mouse 


By 

Mortimer  Franklin 


secret  doorway,  grinding  broadly  and  beckoning  me  in. 

"This  is  my  den,"  he  said  rather  proudly.  "Come  on 
in."  It  was  a  bare  little  cubby-hole  whose  only  furniture 
was  a  small  tin  box,  on  which  Mickey  now  squatted,  and 
a  three-legged  stool,  scarcely  higher,  to  which  he  waved 
me.  On  the  walls  were  a  large-sized  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  mouse,  and  a  rough  drawing  of  a  cat's  head  to  which 
clung  some  remnants  of  antique  tomato. 

"Target  practice,"  explained  Mickey,  jerking  a  thumb 
toward  it.  "Ain't — isn't  this  a  swell  little  dump?  No- 
body else  knows  about  it — fixed  it  up  all  by  myself.  I 
often  sneak  in  here  for  a  quiet  snooze,  or  to  have  a  little 
snack.   Look  what  I've  got !" 

Opening  the  lid  of  the  tin  box,  he  drew  forth  a  small 
round  whitish  object. 

"Cheese !"  said  Mickey  joyfully,  though  quite  super- 
fluously. "Good  old  Limburger!  Genuine  pre-war,  too!" 

I  declined  a  helping  of  the  tidbit,  and  he  fell  to  nibbling 
at  it  with  great  gusto.  "I  always  keep  a  hunk  of  it  in 
here,"  he  explained  between  mouthfuls.  "It's  the  only 
chance  I  get  to  enjoy  the  real  stuff,  since  all  this  arty  hoop- 
de-doo  started. 

"Walt  wouldn't  like  it  if  he  saw  me  ducking  through 
holes — think  it's  too  undignified.  He's  Mr.  Disney,  you 
know — the  boss.    I  always  call  him  Walt,  except  when 


speaking  to  him.  He's  a  great  little  guy,  all  right — made 
me  what  I  am  today.  Only  thing  is,  he's  been  getting 
rather  strict  lately.    And  so  has  everybody  else. 

"What's  the  use  of  being  a  big  success  in  the  movies  if 
you  can't  enjoy  life?  In  the  old  days,  when  my  films 
were  just  funny  pictures,  I  lived  a  jolly,  carefree  existence. 
Now  it's  all  different.  Why,  they've  even  made  me  learn 
how  to  read  and  write !  Imagine !  Well,  they  can  make 
a  gentleman  out  of  me,  but  they  aren't  going  to  take  my 
Minnie  away  from  me,  and  that's  flat! 

"I  suppose  you  want  to  know  all  about  my  love  life," 
continued  the  lad  who  made  America  mouse-conscious. 
"I'm  engaged  to  Minnie  Mouse  right  now,  and  it  looks 
like  the  real  thing  this  time.  She's  a  field 
mouse,  you  know,  and  I  always  did  like  the 
out-door  girl  type."  fie  leaned  closer,  and 
spoke  in  confidential  tones.  "It  isn't  gen- 
erally known,  but  I've  been  married  five 
times  already.  Four  of  'em  divorced  me, 
and  one  was  nabbed  by  a  cat.  So  a  mouse 
with  my  experience  ought  to  know  the  right 
girl  when  he  sees  her.  Minnie  doesn't  want 
to  get  married  just  yet — thinks  it  would 
interfere  with  her  career.  But  just  you 
watch  me  bring  her  around. 

"My  income?"  Mickey  seemed  embar- 
rassed for  a  moment.  "Well,  I  really  don't 
know  how  much  I  get,  you  see.  Walt  always 
takes  most  of  it  and  puts  it  in  the  bank  for 
me.  But  sometimes  I  manage  to  hold  out  a 
small  roll,  and  then  I  have  a  swell  time.  I 
like  the  one-dollar  bills  best — they're  nice 
and  soft  and  juicy,  and  have  a  flavor  all 
their  own.  Hundreds  are  good  to  chew  on, 
they're  so  delightfully  crisp.  I  don't  care 
so  much  for  the  tens,  but  Minnie  is  saving 
them  to  make  me  a  nice  bath  mat. 

"I  don't  think  {Continued  on  page  116) 
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SINCE  the  first  day  he  arrived  in  Hollywood  Robert 
Montgomery  has  worn  a  mask ! 
It's  a  mask  of  gaiety — flippant  gaiety.  Half  of 
it  really  belongs  to  Montgomery.    And  it  serves 
to  cover  the  serious  thoughtfulness  which  is  the  other 
half  of  Bob's  self. 

This  was  one  of  his  serious  days.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  dark  blue  suit  with  a  carefully  knotted  tie  and  a  soft 
gray  hat.  He  was  sitting  in  a  chair  in  his  dressing  room. 
He  wasn't  running  around  from  here  to  there  in  white 
ducks  and  a  brilliant  sweater  with  a  tennis  racket  tucked 
under  one  arm.  He  was  actually  sitting  still,  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  wearing  shoes  instead  of  canvas  or  woven 
leather  sneakers. 

His  dressing  room  looks  like 


The    best  story 
about   Bob  ever 
written ! 


Bob.  It  couldn't  belong  to 
Clark  Gable  or  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett  or  Ramon  Novarro.  It 
doesn't  need  a  name-plate  or  a 
number  on  the  white  door  to 


proclaim  its  owner- 
ship. Anyone,  know- 
ing the  gay  Robert 
at  least  fairly  well, 
would  recognize  it 
immediately. 

Somehow  places  where  people  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  take  on  the  personality  of  their  owners.  Janitors 
may  work  havoc  or  order  with  cleaning  brushes  and 
brooms,  but  the  old  spirit  is  there. 

Bob  Montgomery's  dressing  room  is  the  neatest  one 
on  the  studio  lot.  Everything  has  a  place  and  everything 
is  in  its  place.    Panelled  doors  on  one  side  of  the  room 

slide  back  to  show  rows  of 
neatly  hung  suits  and  topcoats 
and  sweaters.  A  trick  drawer 
can  be  pulled  from  beneath  the 
long,  built-in  divan  and  opened 

Eleanor  Packer        011  \  ]/,ne  fr  p°lished;  cleTrod; 

carefully-  (Cont.  on  page  119) 
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Accents  ! 

Help  or  handicap?    How  some  stars 
like  'em  and  others  lose  'em 


Paul  Lukas 


Lil  Dagover 


By 

Colin  Reynolds 


t. 


Pol  a  Negri 


Olga  Baclanova 


Marlene  Dietrich 

(HERE  is  a  piquant  lure  to  the 
foreign  accent.     We  would  not 
really  wish  our  foreign  charmers, 
male  and  female,  to  speak  just 
regular  Main  Street  American. 

But  an  emphatic  accent  can  limit  the 
type  of  role  a  foreign  player  can  perform, 
which  is  a  pity.  It  is  also  distinctly 
desirable  that  we  completely  catch  the 
meaning  of  the  subtleties  of  dialogue 
emanating  from  the  talking  screen.  It's 
tantalizing  when,  because  of  a  too  marked 
accent,  or  because  of  a  dull  monotony  of 
tone,  its  finer  nuances  are  lost,  if  not  mis- 
understood altogether. 

In  fact,  voices  are  as  important  as  looks 
and  dramatic  talent.  Hence  an  abiding 
interest  in  Hollywood  is  the  constant  im- 
provement of  voice  and  accent.  Foreign 
players,  in  particular,  must  be  able  to  dis- 
card their  accents  at  will  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  limit  themselves  to  foreign  roles. 

Do  not  suppose  that  this  is  an  easy 
matter.  Most  of  the  voices  that  please  us 
exceedingly  belong  to  people  who  have 
taken  infinite  pains  to  perfect  their  artic- 
ulation, to  acquire  a  control  of  accents,  to 
project  their  voices  effectively. 

Greta  Garbo,  for  instance,  although  she 
has  declined  to  take  lessons,  has  her  own 
method  of  careful  study.  For  instance, 
she  hires  English  servants  and  converses 
constantly  with  them.  She  admires  the 
voices  of  certain  people,  listens  intently, 
carefully  notes  correct  pronunciations, 
and  rehearses  her  English  parts  over  and 
over. 

All  the  same,  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  Garbo's  voice  delivery.  Her 
attitude  is,  however,  that  if  the  studio 
doesn't  like  it  she  will  gladly  take  the 

next  ship  back  to  Sweden !  But  Garbo's  voice  has  a  deep  quality, 
entirely  from  the  chest,  whereas  inflections  on  the  upper  keys 
strictly  head  notes.  Hence  in  "Romance,"  when  her  double  sings  a 
song,  it  strikes  a  discordant  note  to  hear  Garbo's  speaking  voice  afterwards. 
Even  the  least  informed  amongst  us  knows  Garbo  did  not  sing  that  song  her- 
self. Fortunately  Garbo's  gifts  and  charms  rise  superior  to  this  voice  problem, 
but  it  would  blight  a  lesser  charmer's  success. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the  eager  seekers  of  pleasant  voices  are  mostly 
Americans.  The  foreign  stars,  for  the  most  part,  either  really  have  pleasant 
voices  already,  or  rely  upon  self-teaching.  And  this,  usually,  only  to  control 
accents. 

For  instance,  Marlene  Dietrich  has  taken  no  lessons,  but  she  is  an  attentive 
listener.    She  will  concentrate  for  hours  on  the  {Continued  on  page  110) 


Bela  Lugosi 


emanating 
should  be 
coloratura 
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A  big  pow-wow  about — what?    Pictures,  players, 
salaries?     Richard  Dix  and  a  group  of  serious 
thinkers  talk  it  over  at  lunch. 


What  Hollywood 


Love  or  Literature? 
Babies  or  Bank- 
rolls ?    Listen   In ! 


"I  like  it,"  says  Pola,  hearing  more 
serious  conversation  and  less  "shop 
talk"  in  Hollywood. 


N 


O  DOUBT  you've  heard  that  all  we  talk 
about  in  Hollywood  are  motion  pictures 
and  sex  appeal. 
'Tain't  so ! 

In  spite  of  "Once  in  a  Lifetime,"  inhabitants  of 
the  film  city  can  wrap  their  tongues  around  words 
other  than  "studio,"  "camera,"  or  "kisses." 

Pola  Negri,  returned  from  abroad,  declares  that 
Hollywood  players  talk  far  less  of  pictures  than 
when  she  was  here  before. 

"Conversation  now  touches  on  world-wide  prob- 
lems rather  than  local  ones,"  says 
Negri.  "You  remember  when  a 
whole  evening  was  spent  over 
So-and-so's  chances  of  coming 
back  in  a  picture?  But  not  any 
more.  People  are  becoming  less 
selfish,  and  are  trying  to  find 
spiritual  as  well  as  economic  rea- 
sons for  our  troubles.  They  talk 
of  European  politics,  of  the  Rus- 
sian experiment,  of  how  to  help 
feed  the  children. 

"I  am  glad.  I  feel  more  at 
home.    I  like  it !" 

Just  for  fun,  I  listened  in  on 
conversations  at  a  round  of  social 
affairs. 

Lawrence  Tibbett's  singing  at 
a  tea  suggested  to  Helen  Chand- 
ler the  tragedy  to  a  singer  of  a 
lost  voice. 

"I've  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  what  I'd  do  if  that 
happened  to  me,"  said  Lawrence. 
"I  think  I'd  be  a  farmer.  Unless 
I  became  a  butler!  I've  seen  so 
many  incompetent  butlers,  I'd 
like  a  chance  to  show  that  butler- 
Bill  Powell  and  his  ing  can  be  a  fine  art." 
Carole    simply    lose  Someone  else  wondered  if  a 

themselves  m  confabs  .  1,-11 

about  furnishings  for       singer  cast  on  a  desert  island 
their  new  home.  would    continue    to    sinsr  and 


Lawrence  Tibbett  likes 
to  discuss  what  he'd 
do  if  he  ever  lost  his 
voice.  He'd  be — of 
all  things — a  farmer 
or  a  butler! 
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it 


Tea  hee!     Mae  Madison,   Lilian  Bond,  Evalyn 
Knapp,  and  Polly  Walters  have  a  conference.  And 
are  other  girls'  ears  burning.' 


Talks  About! 


By 

Ruth  Tildesley 


Lawrence  thought  not.    'Twonld  be  no  fun.  he  thought. 

"Singing  is  like  talking — a  means  of  contact  with  fel- 
low human  beings.  If  I  were  alone,  there  would  be  no 
contact.  Unless  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  shore  and 
sang  to  the  ocean,  and  that  would  be  only  a  dramatic 
gesture !" 

A  clairvoyant's  prophecy  that  in  another  year  we  shall 
all  be  able  to  buy  cheap  little  wing  attachments  enabling 
us  to  fly  as  we  will  was  mentioned  at  an  informal  dinner 
at  the  Lawrence  Grant's. 

Cornelius  Keefe  thought  the  air  traffic  laws  would 
have  to  include  regulations  that  flights  must  be  made  at 
varied  levels ;  so  many  hundred  feet  for  short  distances 
and  so  many  hundred  feet  higher  for  longer  ones.  When 
a  flier  reached  his  street  intersection,  he  could  come  down 
to  say  twenty  feet  about  street  level  and  continue  his 
flight  to  his  front  door. 

William  Austin  thought  it  might  be  better  to  have 
landing  places  on  roofs  where  the  wings  could  be  parked 
and  their  wearers  then  proceed  to  the  street. 

And  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  observed  that  she  shouldn't 
care  to  have  her  feet  just  dangling  helpless  from 
the  clouds;  she  would  insist  {Continued  on  page  101) 


Here's  a  stirring  scene 
showing  our  favorite 
ingenue,  Marie  Dress- 
ier,pursuingthehobby 
that  she  loves  to  talk 
about — the  art  of  fine 
cooking. 


Winged  words!  Ann 
Harding  and  her  hus- 
band Harry  are  moved 
to  frequent  flights  of 
eloquence  when  dis- 
cuss i  n  g  their  pet 
pastime,  aviation. 


SCREENLAND 


Reviews  of  the 


Wally  Beery  and  Jackie  Cooper  in  "The  Champ." 

The  Champ 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Here's  the  most  appealing  picture  you  ever  saw. 
It's  guaranteed  to  break  down  the  defense  of  even 
the  hardest  old  meany.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we 
revel  in  the  heart-warming  adventures  of  a  little 
boy  and  his  father — who  is  a  broken-down  ex-prizefighter 
to  the  world,  but  a  great  hero  to  his  son.  Not  even  the 
lovely  lady  who  turns  out  to  be  his  long-lost  mother  can 
coax  the  boy  from  his  touching  allegiance  to  his  dad. 
Jackie  Cooper,  the  greatest  actor  on  the  screen  save 
Charlie  Chaplin,  plays  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  walks  away 
with  our  Honor  Page  for  the  second  time  in  his  brief  career. 
There's  comedy,  there's  pathos,  there's  a  great  prizefight, 
there's  everything  that  is  human  and  real  in  this  grand 
picture.  Wallace  Beery  is  splendid  and  self-effacing  in  the 
title  role.    Irene  Rich  is  charming.    See  this! 


Will  Rogers  stars  in  "Ambassador  Bill." 

Ambassador  Bill 

Fox 

Will  Rogers  looks  less  like  Clark  Gable  or  Jimmy 
Dunn  than  any  other  star  on  the  screen.  But 
he  is  an  idol  in  his  own  way,  and  his  hungry 
public  will  gobble  "Ambassador  Bill"  and  beg 
for  more.  This  is  the  best  Rogers  film  in  some  months, 
with  Will  expertly  cast  as  a  one  hundred  percent  Yankee 
who  brings  his  homespun  virtues  to  soothe  the  seething 
kingdom  of  Sylvania  —  just  around  the  corner  from 
Graustark.  He  proves  a  pal  in  need  to  the  nice  little  boy 
king,  lovably  played  by  Tad  Alexander;  he  comforts  the 
pretty  queen,  Marguerite  Churchill ;  he  thwarts  the  crooked 
prime  minister — always  a  'helpin'.  Youngsters  will  like 
this  picture,  particularly  the  scenes  in  which  Ambassador 
Bill  teaches  the  little  king  to  twirl  a  lasso,  play  baseball, 
and  talk  slang.    Clean?    It's  got  to  be  clean. 


Mae  Marsh,  Sally  Eilers,  and  James  Dunn  in 
"Over  the  Hill." 

Over  the  Hill 

Fox 

e You'll  have  a  good  time  at  "Over  the  Hill." 
\  What?  You  think  you're  too  1932  for  this  sort  of 
L  thing?  Well,  see  it  and  find  out  just  how  modern 
™  you  really  are.  If  you  can  watch  Mae  Marsh  as 
the  little  mother  without  fighting  down  that  lump  in  your 
throat ;  if  you  can  look  at  the  beating  of  the  bad  brother  by 
Jimmy  Dunn — and  not  cheer;  if  you  can  see  Sally  Eilers 
and  Jimmy  in  their  love  scenes  and  refrain  from  a  senti- 
mental tear  or  two— then  you  don't  deserve  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  evening  at  ye  movies.  Yes,  it's  a  talkie  re-make 
of  the  silent  classic,  with  last-minute  trimmings.  It  marks 
the  come-back  of  Miss  Marsh  in  a  touching  portrayal.  It 
gives  James  Dunn  another  nice  role— ditto  Sally  Eilers. 
There  are  some  appealing  and  clever  children  in  the  cast. 
Olin  Howland  is  perfect  as  the  mean  son  who  sends  his  old  ma 
to  the  poor-house.   But  then  came  the  Dunn,  and  all's  well. 


Six  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month: 
THE  CHAMP  OVER  THE  HILL 

AMBASSADOR  BILL  POSSESSED 

STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  80  MINUTES 
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Best  Pictures 
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SCREENLAND'S 
Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


A  scene  from  "Possessed,"  with  Clark  Gable 
and  Joan  Crawford . 

Possessed 

M  etro-Goldwyn-M  ayer 

/^S§&v  Glamorous  entertainment,  thanks  to  a  brilliant 
^agra}|  performance  by  the  star,  Joan  Crawford,  the 
\&^2k  presence  of  Clark  Gable,  and  the  magnificent 
mounting.  As  a  moral  lesson,  "Possessed"  can't 
be  recommended.  (Just  a  hint  to  parents  with  growing 
gals  who  take  the  movies  seriously.)  Joan  plays  a  small- 
town factory  girl  who  comes  to  the  big  city  to  find  that 
the  wages  of  sin  is  health,  wealth,  and  the  pursuit  of  Clark 
Gable.  The  drama  occurs  when  our  heroine  learns  that 
she  is  standing  in  the  path  of  her  man's  political  career, 
and  bows  out — only  to  have  him  follow  her.  And  why  not? 
Joan  never  looked  more  beautiful,  with  her  hair  its  rightful 
shade,  her  gowns  gorgeous,  her  talents  in  trim.  Gable 
takes  second  place  here;  it's  not  much  of  a  part  for  him. 
This  film  is  Joan's — all  Joan's.  Give  Gable  a  better  chance 
next  time,  Leo,  old  lion. 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month: 

Jackie  Cooper  in  "The  Champ" 
Wallace  Beery  in  "The  Champ" 
Will  Rogers  in  "Ambassador  Bill" 

Mae  Marsh  in  "Over  the  Hill" 
Olin  Howland  in  "Over  the  Hill" 
Joan  Crawford  in  "Possessed" 
Sidney  Fox  in  "Strictly  Dishonorable" 
Richard  Arlen  in  "Touchdown" 
Jack  Oakie  in  "Touchdown" 
Eric  Linden  in  "Are  These  Our  Children?" 


"Around  the  World  with  Douglas  Fairbanks." 

Around  the  Wo  rid  in  80 

Minutes 

United  Artists 

Thanks,  Doug!  And  when  I  say  "Doug,"  I 
mean  the  one,  only,  and  original  Doug — Mr. 
Fairbanks  the  first.  He  is  the  youngest  star  on 
the  screen  today.  And  his  high  spirits,  his 
naivete,  his  humor,  his  boundless — and  bounding — energy 
are  on  full  display  in  his  first  travel  film,  in  which  he 
grins  and  gabs  his  way  around  the  world.  Fairbanks  has 
found  a  new  career  for  himself — he  loves  to  travel,  he 
knows  everybody  worth  knowing,  he  likes  them,  they  like 
him.  His  camera  has  caught  scenes  and  celebrities  never 
before  photographed.  He  is  no  snooty  de  luxe  traveller. 
He  likes  to  get  tired  and  hot  and  dusty;  he  also  likes  to 
play  golf,  and  does.    Get  the  family;  go  to  see  this. 


Lukas  and  Sidney  Fox  in  "Strictly  Dishonorable." 

Strictly  Dishonorable 

U niversal 

Here's  a  delicious  comedy.  If  you  saw  the  stage 
play  by  Preston  Sturges  from  which  the  film  was 
made,  you'll  be  surprised  and  pleased  and  prob- 
ably even  touched  to  discover  that  the  screen 
has  taken  the  best  of  the  play,  thrown  away  the  worst, 
cleaned  it  up  for  family  consumption,  and  yet  retained  the 
original  "Strictly  Dishonorable"  flavor.  Don't  ask  me 
how  they  did  it.  I  only  know  that  the  picture  is  well  worth 
seeing — a  gay,  modern,  fast-moving  entertainment.  Paul 
Lukas  has  his  first  real  sensational  chance  as  the  interesting 
grand  opera  baritone  who  meets  the  fair  flower  of  southern 
girlhood  in  a  Manhattan  speakeasy,  announces  that  his 
intentions  are  "strictly  dishonorable"  and  then  proceeds  to 
fall  very  old-fashionedly  in  love  with  her.  Sidney  Fox  is 
adorable,  accent  and  all,  as  the  girl.    I  mean  "ado'able." 
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under  the  CHIN! 


The  stars  can  tell  you  that  the  real 
'  'danger  line"  is  the  line  of  the  throat 
and  chin.  Here's  what  to  do  about  it! 


By 


PILLOWS  are  just  scenery  in  Hollywood!  The 
voluptuous,  luxurious,  downy,  silky,  satiny,  lacy, 
fluffy  bolsters  and  pillows  that  make  the  stars'  beds 
resemble  those  of  fairy  princesses  are,  after  all, 
just  props.  They  are  never  used  except  for  decorative 
purposes  or  to  serve  as  background  in  publicity  stills. 
The  inviting  pillows  are  grimly  piled  on  the  nearest  chair 
and  the  feminine  star  snuggles  down  to  sleep  on  an 
honest-to-goodness  baby  pillow  as  flat  as  a  pan-cake  and 
not  much  larger  than  an  air-mail  stamp.  For  she  wants 
to  keep  her  throat  slender  and  her  chin  single  and  firm ! 

The  stars  can  tell  you  that  the  real  "danger  line"'  is  the 
line  of  the  throat  and  chin.  Rupert  Hughes  has  spoken 
of  age  as  "Time,  that  old  thug,  who  always  grasps  a 
woman  by  the  throat  before  he  chokes  her  to  death!" 
And  the  camera  warns  stars  of  twenty-five  and  even  less 
that  they  can't  be  careless  about  their  chins. 

There's  nothing  like  sleeping  on  a  baby  pillow  or  no 
pillow  at  all  to  avoid  double  chins,  heavy  necks,  and 
dowagers'  humps.  Oh,  don't  you  know  what  a  dowager's 
hump  is  ?  Pardon  me !  It's  that  bulge  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  in  the  back  which  is  developed  by  women  who  read 
in  bed,  their  heads  propped  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  by  at  least  two  good-sized  pillows.  It  is  also  to 
be  found  on  all  well-bred  hippopotamuses.  And  it  isn't 
very  attractive  on  lady  or  animal.  Get  a  mirror  and  see 
if  you  have  one.   They  begin 

often  at  the  age  of  sixteen.   

<->  ,  ~  =...-.  — ■ 

Many  and  mysterious  are 
the  means  of  preventing  such 
things  happening  to  the 
throats,  chins,  and  backs  that 
are  worth  big  money  in  Hol- 
lywood as  long  as  they  are 
lovely.  There  are  also  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  the  "collar 
of  years"  that  accumulates 
around  and  about  the  neck, 
if  we  are  really  in  earnest. 


OUR  BEAUTY  AND  CHARM  SCHOOL! 
Consult  Miss  Margery  Wilson  when  you  wish 
advice  on  beauty  problems.  She  will  help  you — 
not  only  is  she  a  leading  authority  on  charm, 
she's  a  real  beauty  herself,  and  knows  whereof 
she  speaks!  If  you  wish  a  personal  answer, 
please  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
Address  Miss  Margery  Wilson,  SCREENLAND, 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


And  what  is  good  for  prevention  is  also  used  in  the  cure, 
so  I'm  talking  to  the  whole  family! 

The  most  important  thing  is  correct  carriage  of  the 
head,  posture.  For  no  matter  what  sort  of  treatment 
you  give  your  neck,  if  you  continue  in  a  bad  posture  you 
may  as  well  save  your  energy. 

See  that  your  head  sets  back  on  your  shoulders;  now 
let  your  chin  come  forward  a  little  and  up  a  little.  There, 
now,  doesn't  that  do  nice  things  to  your  neck  and  chin? 
It  gives  you  a  look  of  poise — a  patrician  air.  It  makes 
your  head  look  as  if  it  really  were  a  part  of  you  instead 
of  something  hung  on  rather  badly  as  an  afterthought. 

But  if  you  still  prefer  to  look  up  at  the  wonderful  man 
from  a  lowered  head,  as  Constance  Bennett  sometimes 
does,  be  sure  to  keep  your  chin  well  out,  the  Bennett 
way.  Don't  bury  it  in  several  folds  of  your  throat  as 
the  average  girl  does  when  she  lowers  her  chin. 

In  sewing,  or  reading,  use  some  means  of  keeping  your 
work  high  rather  than  in  your  lap  where  you  have  to 
double  up  to  get  at  it.  Use  a  lap  table,  which  may  be  one 
of  the  fancy  ones  with  a  newspaper  tilt,  or  just  a  simple 
board  that  reaches  across  the  arms  of  your  chair.  One 
girl  I  know  lacquers  and  decorates  thin  boards  for  this 
use  to  give  to  her  friends.  Lacking  these,  I'll  let  you 
use  a  pillow  in  your  lap  when  you  sew  or  read.  At  last 
a  sensible  use  for  a  pillow !  Once  you  try  it  you'll  al- 
ways do  it. 

If  you  get  into  the  habit  of  good  posture  while  you're 
still  young,  your  beauty  problems  will  be  half  solved  as 
you  grow  older.  For  when  the  head  and  chest  are  held 
correctly,  the  nerves  are  free  and  uncramped,  the  muscles 
in  normal  position  allow  a  good  blood  supply  that  keeps 
the  eyes  bright,  the  skin  fresh  and  the  brain  clearer. 
How's  that  for  a  big  reward !  So  much  for  the  future. 
If  you  want  to  look  happy,  alert  and  keen  for  the  mo- 
ment now  do  the  same  thing — put  your  head  back  on 

your  shoulders,  chin  forward 
a  little  and  up  a  little.  Youth- 
full    Zestful!  Alive! 

Theoretically,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  keep  the  muscles  of 
the  chin  firm,  so  firm  that 
they  simply  cannot  sag.  Cold 
water  is  splendid  for  this 
purpose,  and  ice  rubbed  reg- 
ularly on  your  neck  will  tend 
to  keep  it  taut  and  smooth. 
If  you  can  attach  your  sham- 
poo hose  to  the  cold  water 
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faucet  and  let  it  play  on  your  chin  and  throat  before  you 
go  to  bed — without  a  pillow — you  will  probably  not  need 
any  other  weapon  to  keep  age  away  from  your  "danger 
line."    Let  the  cold  water  play  on  your  face,  too. 

But  if  you  already  have  a  double  chin  and  a  thick 
neck,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  "spank"  it  away.  Little 
polite  pats  will  have  no  effect  on  it.  Only  vigorous, 
stinging  blows  will  reduce  the  offending  chin.  Deliver 
these  slaps  with  the  back  of  the  hand.  Count  them — 
one  for  every  night  you've  slept  on  a  pillow — ouch ! 

While  patting  is  good  for  the  face,  be  careful  to  soften 
the  stroke  as  you  come  up  on  the  face  for  here  the 
blood  vessels  are  much  closer  to  the  surface  and  a  too 
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The  great  Garbo  and  the  little  extra  are  sisters  under  the 
chin!  Not  every  woman  can  have  a  chin-line  as  lovely  is 
Greta's — but  every  girl  can  keep  her  throat  slender  and 

her  chin  single  and  firm.     Read  Margery  Wilson's  advice  

and  follow  it. 


vigorous  treatment  may  break  the  tiny  veins.  I'm 
going  to  repeat  that — do  not  pat  the  face  too 
heavily,  not  even  to  reduce  it,  for  broken  veins 
are  unsightly  on  any  kind  of  a  face.  But  on  your 
double  chin  you  may  use  all  the  energy  you  care 
to  punish  yourself  with.  You  can  surely  whip  it 
into  submission. 

Along  with  the  destruction  of  the  fatty  tissue 
under  the  chin  the  skin  loosens  as  a  natural 
accompaniment  and  special  attention 
must  be  given  to  keeping  it  tight.  A 
good  astringent  will  do  this  for  you 
if  it  is  properly  used.  Never  put  a 
strong  astringent  on  your  skin  with- 
out preparing  for  it.  The  shock  of 
too  quick  a  contraction  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  a  spasmodic  laxity.  One 
extreme  invites  another.  Using  cold 
water  or  ice,  followed  by  a  mild  as- 
tringent, you  may  safely  work  up  to 
the  strong  astringent. 

To  get  quicker  results  here  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  only  a  few  will  act  upon. 
Having  finished  your  pats  and  having 
used  ice  and  astringent,  tie  your 
chin  up  before  you  go  to  bed — par- 
don the  repetition — without  a  pillow ! 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  beauty 
experts  sell  a  chin-strap  for  that  pur- 
pose and  they  are  splendid  if  they  fit. 
They  can  be  made  to  order  especially 
for  you.  Some  of  them  are  impreg- 
nated with  an  astringent  herb  that 
pulls  things  together  all  night.  When 
its  strength  has  vanished  it  may  be 
sent  back  to  the  maker  to  be  fortified 
with  fresh  herbs. 

In  the  meantime,  take  a  silk  stock- 
ing, cut  off  the  foot  and  tie  it  around 
your  chin  and  over  your  head.  You 
may  look  as  though  you  had  the 
mumps  but  the  muscles  of  your  chin 
and  face  will  be  lifted  and  held  firmly 
all  night  by  the  caressing  pressure  of 
the  silken  mesh.  In  case  your  hus- 
band objects,  you  can  wear  it  about 
the  house  when  no  one  is  looking.  It 
slips  off  instantly. 

A  girl  must  be  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  her  youthful  appearance  be- 
fore she  takes  measures  to  preserve 
it.  Lovely,  gorgeous  youth !  The 
Nineteen-thirty-two  girl  is  clever.  She  knows  that  life  is 
not  a  bed  of  roses.  She  knows  you  can't  get  something 
for  nothing.  She  knows  that  if  she  lets  disillusionment 
and  disappointment  eat  her  heart,  it  also  hardens  and 
lines  her  face.  She  knows  she  must  clear  out  of  her  mind 
and  body  every  destructive  thing,  for  she  wants  to  be  as 
fresh  and  up-to-date  as  the  new  petticoats  and  panties 
with  ruffles  on  them. 

The  modern  girl  knows  that  competition  is  sharp,  but 
that  she  can  best  get  there  by  fitting  herself  rather  than 
fighting  others. 

The  girl  of  today  is  able  to  play  and  laugh  and  think 
all  at  the  same  time.    That's  (Continued  on  page  128) 
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"Bizet  days  may  be  ahead  for  me,"  sighs  Estelle,  who  has  j 
been  offered  the  part  of  Carmen  for  a  screen  opera,  after  fini 
ing  a  triumphant  vaudeville  tour. 


SHE  used  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  amusing 
girls  in  the  movies :  fresh  and  breezy  and  im- 
pudent, always  good  for  a  chuckle.  Lately,  as 
you  may  have  heard,  Estelle  Taylor  has  had  her 
ups  and  downs — the  latter,  as  usual,  being  more  widely 
publicized  than  the  former.  And  how  does  the  whole 
Tack  Dempsey  episode,  as  it  fades  into  history,  leave 
Estelle  ? 

It  leaves  her  one  of  the  most  amusing  girls  in  the  mov- 
ies :  fresh  and  breezy  and  impudent,  always  good  for  a 
chuckle ! 

No,  there  is  little  comfort  from  her  direction  for  the 
good  souls  whose  taste  runs  to  rue,  ashes  and  shattered 
hearts.  "Are  we  downhearted?  Phooy!"  is  Estelle's 
attitude  toward  the  whole  business.  "Em  just  as  good 
a  mixer  as  I  ever  have  been.  Yes,  I  know  a  lot  of 
dear  people  thought  I  ought  to  hie  me  to  a  nunnery  or 


Vocal  Girl 
Makes  Good 

Estelle,  still  going  song, 
tries  to  choose  between 
stage  and  screen  roles 

By 

Arthur  Mc Arthur 


something;  but  if  you  ever  catch  Estelle  do- 
ing anything  like  that  it'll  be  a  new  hie  for  all 
time !" 

Just  now  Miss  Taylor  is  an  undecided 
brunette.  Ho,  ho  !  fooled  you  that  time !  It 
isn't  her  hair  at  all,  but  the  rest  of  her  fu- 
ture, that  she's  undecided  about.  The  ques- 
tion that's  puzzling  her  at  the  moment  is: 
New  York  and  the  stage,  or  Hollywood  and 
the  screen?  And  you  can  go  home  thanking 
your  stars  that  I  didn't  call  this  story  "A 
Taylor  Two  Cities." 

What  a  fix  for  a  girl  to  be  in !  Here  she's 
just  completed  a  ten  weeks  vaudeville  tour  of 
the  biggest  cities  at  a  fairly  spectacular  wage; 
and  now  a  persistent  old  stage  producer  keeps 
waving  a  musical  comedy  role  at  her  on  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  an  equally  im- 
portunate screen  producer  besieges  her  with 
the  part  of  Carmen  for  a  screen  opera. 

"So  it's  up  to  me  to  choose,"  explained 
Estelle.  "Of  course,  I  am  very  fond  of 
pixies — " 

"And  just  what  have  little  elves  to  do  with 
all  this  ?"  I  demanded. 

"You  apprehend  me  inaccurately,"  she  re- 
plied, with  simple  dignity.  "I  am  referring  to 
the  moving  pixies ! 

"But  now  that  they've  decided  I  have  a 
voice,"  she  went  on,  "I  think  it  would  be  fun 
to  take  a  turn  on  the  musical  comedy  stage,  and  see  if  I 
can't  make  them  feel  sorry." 

Estelle  is  like  that — always  belittling  Estelle  Taylor. 
Having  heard  her  sing  three  or  four  songs  in  the  theatre 
before  going  around  to  her  dressing  room,  I  had  decided 
that  the  gal,  while  no  Jeritza,  certainly  did  have  a  voice. 
But  it  was  hard  work  getting  her  to  admit  it.  Her  light- 
hearted  attitude  toward  her  own  talents  is  summed  up 
in  the  flip  remark  she  is  credited  with  making  to  a  Chi- 
cago audience  in  the  early  days  of  her  tour.  "First  you 
paid  to  see  me  while  I  was  learning  to  act  in  the  movies," 
Estelle  informed  them.  "Now  you're  paying  to  hear 
me  while  I  learn  to  sing !" 

Then  take  her  acting  on  the  screen  (but  you  probably 
have  already).  Of  her  performance  in  "The  UJnholy 
Garden"  she  moaned:  "I  couldn't  do  a  really  good  job 
in  that  picture;  maybe  it  was  {Continued  on  page  116) 
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That  ingratiating  Irishman,  Pat  O'Brien,  with  Irene  Dunne  in  "Consolation  Marriage." 
Yes — that's  "Mike"  coming  between  them! 

Pat  and  the  "Mike"! 

Here's  the  latest  Irish  story.  Blame  O'Brien 


HEARD  the  latest  story  about  Pat  and 
Mike?  It  was  all  over  "The  Front 
Page"  last  year  and  since  then  it  is 
one  of  Hollywood's  best  stories. 
How  one  Pat  O'Brien,  late  of  Broadway 
triumphs  and  years  of  trouping,  made  one  of 
those  instantaneous  hits  over  the  microphone 
in  the  part  of  the  dynamic  newspaperman 
Hildy  Johnson,  and  since  then  has  been  one 
of  the  talkies'  best  bets. 

Even  the  way  he  got  the  part  would  make 
a  best  seller.  It  was  on  the  rehearsal  night 
for  "Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow,"  which  was 
to  open  on  Broadway  in  several  days  with  Pat  O'Brien 
in  a  leading  part,  that  a  long  distance  call  came  from 
Hollywood. 

"Hear  you  played  in  'The  Front  Page'  company  on 
the  road,"  buzzed  the  wire. 
"Right !"  admitted  Pat. 

"Can  you  come  to  Hollywood  to  play  Hildy  Johnson?" 
queried  the  'phone. 

That  was  a  sticker !  Pat  had  played  the  editor, 
Walter  Burns,  but  he  neglected  to  mention  that.  He 
accepted,  got  a  friend  to  pinch-hit  in  the  Broadway 
show,  and  sped  to  the  West  Coast.  Only  when  the  talkie 
was  half  finished  did  he  admit  stretching  the  facts  a  little 
and  admitted  he  played  Burns  and  not  Hildy  Johnson! 
But  who  cared  then?  And  who 
after   seeinsr  Pat   in  the 


cares 


show  ? 

Brought  over-night  to  movie 
fame — yet  his  success  wasn't  won 
over-night.    It  came  after  several 


By 

Marie  House 


Broadway  successes,  after  years  of  trouping, 
of  barnstorming  all  through  the  south,  after 
weeks  of  stock  company  and  tramping  the 
great  white  way  looking  for  jobs.  Now  that 
he  has  come  into  some  measure  of  his  own 
and  movie  gold,  he's  taking  it  big,  indulging 
in  some  perfectly  human  gloating — full  of 
chuckles.  For  as  Pat  himself  says,  "You 
may  be  in  possession  of  all  five  senses,  but 
it's  the  sixth  sense  that's  important.  And 
that's  a  sense  of  humor."  And  everything 
Pat  does  is  colored  by  that  sixth  sense ! 
Here's  a  chuckle  at  some  of  Pat's  gloating. 
About  to  do  a  big  scene  on  a  movie  set  he  caught  sight 
on  the  sidelines  of  a  man  he  once  applied  to  for  a  job. 
The  man  looked  over  his  polished  desk  and  summarily 
turned  him  down.  Now  Pat  called:  "Hi,  there!  I'm 
sure  glad  to  see  you.  This  is  my  big  scene.  Watch  it 
closely  and  tell  yourself  there  is  the  man  you  wouldn't 
hire !" 

There  is  the  time  he  was  sold  down  the  river,  as  they 
say,  to  a  studio  and  sent  to  New  York  for  a  picture.  He 
met  one  of  the  minor  executives  on  the  lot,  a  man  he 
knew  who  asked  Pat  where  he  was  staying".  Pat  told 
him  at  the  St.  Moritz.  The  friend  seemed  to  think  Pat 
was  splurging  a  little. 

"Sure  we  are,"  said  Pat.  "Call  the  hotel  and  you'll 
find  Mrs.  O'Brien  ordering  caviar 
with  six  butlers  bringing  it  in. 
We  don't  pay  for  it.  You  do. 
Once  I  sneaked  in  here  through 
some  underground  passage  to  beg 
a  test  {Continued  on  page  103) 
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SCREENLAND 


Nazimova    as    Christine,  the 
mother,    in    Eugene  O'Neill's 
"Mourning  Becomes  Electra," 
is  superb. 


Van  Damm 


The  portrait  of  Lavinia,  played  by 
Alice  Brady,  is  memorable  in  the 
Theatre    Guild's   production  of 
O'Neill's  tragic  trilogy. 


tage 


eview 


Great  plays  on  Broadway,  "caught" 
by  our  famous  critic 


"Mourning  Becomes  Electra" 

FOR  all  its  defects  of  length  and  a  too-insistent 
obtrusion  of  its  Greek  model,  with  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  players  to  act  in  an  automatic 
way,  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra,"  by  Eugene 
O'Neill,  produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  must  be  voted 
an  Event  in  the  annals  of  the  American  stage.  When  I 
read  it  in  script  form  I  pronounced  it  a  "colossal  master- 
piece." Nobody  but  O'Neill  could  have  written  this 
drastic  incision  into  the  inhibited  New  England  soul. 

The  story  concerns  the  doomed  Mannon  family  of  a 
small  New  England  town.  Christine  Mannon  poisons 
General  Mannon,  her  husband.  She  shoots  herself  after 
her  son  poisons  her  lover.  The  boy  commits  suicide. 
His  sister,  Lavinia,  is  the  great  character  in  the  play. 

Stiff,  hard,  revengeful  in  the  hands  of  Alice  Brady, 
the  portrait  of  Lavinia  is  memorable,  marred  only  by  a 
tendency  to  a  too  wax-like  imitation  of  the  classic  Electra. 
But  Nazimova  as  Christine,  the  mother,  is  superb.  She 
is  the  one  perfect,  pathetic,  ap- 
pealing, human  portrait  in  the 
long  14-act  play — too  long  by  far. 
The  other  parts  were  played  too 
automatically  with  the  exception 
of  the  Captain  Brant  (Christine's 
lover)  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  He 


was   movable   in   his   portrayal   in   his   every  scene. 

"Mourning  Becomes  Electra"  does  not  to  me  equal 
those  other  four  masterpieces  of  O'Neill,  "The  Emperor 
Jones,"  "Strange  Interlude,"  "Lazarus  Laughed"  and 
"Desire  Under  the  Elms."  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  memor- 
able play. 


By 

Benjamin  De  Casseres 


"Reunion  in  Vienna" 

Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  fairly  hit  the  stars 
in  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  "Reunion  in  Vienna,"  pro- 
duced by  the  Theatre  Guild.  No  such  perfect,  gay, 
scintillatingly  brilliant  comedy  has  been  seen  in  years. 
It  uncovers  every  laugh-bubble  in  you  and  sends  the  seas 
of  merriment  thundering  up  and  down  your  what-is-it, 
washing  away  every  atom  of  megrims. 

Lunt  as  an  Austrian  Grand  Duke,  a  bold,  bad,  brutal, 
necking,  ranting,  drinking,  amiable,  romantic  fellow, 
simply  smashes  all  records  hereabouts  for  character  act- 
ing.   And  Lynn  Fontanne,  as  the  wife  of  a  celebrated 
psychoanalyst    that    the  Grand 
Duke  comes  to  Vienna  to  reclaim 
as  his  mistress  (and  gets  what 
he  wants)   never  looked  hand- 
somer  or   acted   with   a  more 
knowing  suavity.   The  love-scene 
on  a  couch  in  the  second  act — 
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well,  go  see  it !    It's  nothing  like 
you  ever  even  imagined. 

Minor  Watson  as  the  husband 
was  fine,  and  Henry  Travers  and 
Helen  Westley  helped  toward  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  glorious  and 
tickling  nights  I  ever  spent  in  a 
theatre. 

"Brief  Moment" 

Alexander  Woollcott  got  the 
whole  town  out  on  this  latest  Behr- 
man  show.  Like  Mr.  Broun,  he's 
a  fat  deb.  In  this  sophisticated 
and,  in  spots,  highly  entertaining 
comedy  of  New  York's  swanky 
bootleg-cabaret-millionaire-polo  set 
Mr.  Woollcott  plays  a  combination 
of  Willis  P.  Sweatman,  Oscar 
Wilde  and  a  dyspeptic  La  Roche- 
foucauld. He  reclines  on  a  lounge 
while  he  punctures  the  universe 
with  some  wise  and  witty  remarks. 

The  play,  which  boasts  of  Fran- 
cine  Larrimore,  Robert  Douglas, 
Louis  Calhern  and  Paul  Harvey, 
bristles  and  breezes  around  the 
woes  of  a  millionaire  saxophone 
player  who  married  a  torch  singer. 
It  all  winds  up  in  Foxlot  style.  I 
liked  that  sentimental  bootlegger 
put  on  by  Paul  Harvey.  La  Lar- 
rimore looked  and  acted  well.  And  what  a  picture  this 
should — and  probably  will — make  ! 

"Cynara" 

For  a  fine  mixture  in  equal  measures  of  sentiment, 
romance,  humor,  cynicism  and  drama  it  would  be  hard 
to  beat  "Cynara,"  by  H.  M.  Harwood  and  R.  E.  Gore- 
Browne. 

It  is  a  study  in  the  man  who 
didn't  want  to  and  the  little  girl 
who  loved  him  so  passionately  she 
committed  suicide  when  the  man's 
wife  came  back  from  the  Conti- 
nent. It  touches  the  heart  and  the 
very  quick  of  life  profoundly. 
There  are  no  "bad"  and  "good" 
people  in  this  play.  It  is  some- 
thing straight  out  of  life.  Domi- 


Francine    Larrimore    plays    a  torch 
singer  in  "Brief  Moment,"  directed  by 
Guthrie  McClintic,  who  is  also  a  screen 
direc  tor. 


nating  the  whole  catastrophe,  which 
ends  in  a  coroner's  room,  is 
the  brilliant,  cynical  wit  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Henry  Stephenson,  the 
kind-hearted  husband's  Mephisto. 

The  hit  of  the  show  is  an  Eng- 
lish actress,  Adrienne  Allen,  who 
plays  the  shopgirl  who  loved  sim- 
ply and  fatally  the  married  barris- 
ter. She  has  restraint  and  the 
gift  of  the  compelling  tear.  Philip 
Merivale  as  the  reluctant  husband 
who  was  seduced  by  the  girl  (so 
beautifully  and  tenderly!)  was  at 
his  best,  as  was  Phoebe  Foster  as 
the  wife.  A  brilliant,  rilling  play! 
A  superb  picture  for  some  intel- 
lectual director. 

"The  Social  Register" 

It  was,  as  I  said  once  before, 
Saint  Anthony  who  achieved  his 
famous  triumph  over  Libido  in  the 
desert  because  Lenore  Ulric  did 
not  appear  before  him. 

In  "The  Social  Register,"  by 
John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos, 
made  from  the  latter's  "Gentlemen 
Marry  Brunettes,"  Lenore  is  the 
whole  show.  Unlike  the  Lost 
Lenore  of  Poe's  "The  Raven," 
this  Lenore  stages  a  come-back 
when  she,  as  Patsy  Shaw,  one  of  Earl  Carroll's  nautches, 
gets  mixed  up  with  the  ultra-ultra  Park  avenue  set. 
There  is  a  Rich  Boob  in  love  with  Patsy.  Family  tries 
to  frame  her.    But  Pat  floors  'em. 

It's  funny  in  spots,  pretty  thin,  and  is  a  thousand  miles 
from  "Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes."  But  it's  a  show — 
for  there  is  La  Ulric  to  make  old  boys  young  again. 

Sidney  Blackmer  is  her  leading- 
man. 


"Louder,  Please" 

The  talkies  take  it  on  the  chin 
for  the  third  time  in  Norman 
Krasna's  "Louder,  Please" ;  but 
that  chin  is  made  of  steel,  for  the 
night  I  was  there  I  saw  a  lot  of 
picture  executives  and  publicity 
drum-beaters  (Gont.  on  page  108) 


"Cynara"    stars    that  popular 
actor,  Philip  Merivale,  as  a  re- 
luctant husband. 

An    English    actress,  Adrienne 
Allen,   scores  in   the  role  of  a 
lovely  shopgirl.  (Left.) 

Phoebe  Foster  is  at  her  best  as 
the  wife  in  this  brilliant  play. 
It's  a  hit!  (Right.) 
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Mrs.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  - 

and  Proud  of  it! 


Mary's  favorite  role 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Douglas 
Fairbanks.  Right  now 
she  is  doing  over  "  Pick- 
fair"  from  tip  to  toe, 
and  having  the  time 
of  her  life  doing  it. 


What  Mary  Pickford  is 
really  like— today 

By 

Betty  Shannon 


WHEN  Douglas  Fairbanks  gets  back  from 
chasing  tigers  and  riding  elephants  and 
maybe  escaping  bandits  in  India  and  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria,  he  will  hardly  know 
"Pickfair,"  the  Fairbanks  and  Pickford  Beverly  Hills 
home. 

"Pickfair"  is  all  being  done  over  from  its  tip  to  its 
toe.  The  beach  house  is  being  renovated.  And  the  new 
guest  house  will  be  finished  when  he  returns. 

And  in  the  meantime,  Mary — in  the  role  of  being 
very  much  Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks — will  have  a  per- 
fectly grand  time  supervising  the  redecorating,  and 
being  as  domestic  as  she  pleases — which,  she  has 
learned  of  recent  years,  is  just  about  as  domestic  as 
possible. 

In  between  making  a  picture  on  the  order  of  "Tess 
of  the  Storm  Country,"  which  Miss  Pickford  considers 
her  best.  And  gets,  I  hope,  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of 
the  new  red  evening  dress  without  any  back  which  she 
bought  in  New  York. 

Before  she  and  Douglas  married,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  her  own  company  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
say  how  many  pictures  she  would  or  would  not  make  a 
year,  she  had  always  been  too  busy  professionally  to 
give  her  home-making  tastes  wide  range.  She  did  not 
even  have  the  experience  of  the  usual  child  which  has 
its  quota  of  work  to  do  around  the  house.  Her  theatri- 
cal life  began,  of  course,  at  the  early  dishwashing  age 
of  most  little  girls,  and  she  was  playing  the  boards 
while  they  are  playing  house. 

In  fact,  Miss  Pickford  says  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  she  has  not  made  more  pictures  the  past  few  years 
is  that  she  has  been  so  busy  keeping  house,  entertaining, 
answering  telephones  and  giving  orders.  Difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  material  has  been  only  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Mary  Pickford  fans  have  had  to  mourn  her 
infrequent  appearance  on  the  screen. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  that  every  woman  with  a 
house  on  her  hands  knows  about,  whether  it  is  a  tiny 
one  or  a  palace.  And  Mary  just  loves  it,  in  spite  of 
the  details. 

"I  come  down  singing  like  a  lark  every  morning," 
she  told  me,  "because  I  am  so  happy  to  live  in  a  house 
like  mine.  I  love  every  room  and  everything  in  them, 
and  I  get  up  early  just  to  walk  around  and  look  at 
things,  before  the  telephone  begins  to  ring.  I  love 
being  home  at  night  too,  reading.  One  thing  I've 
learned  on  my  visits  to  New  York  is  that  I'm  not  a 
'Night  Life'  person." 

"One  of  the  things  I  have  been  learning" — the  mis- 
tress of  "Pickfair"  is  one  of  these  people  who  will  al- 
ways be  learning  things — "is  how  important  it  is  for  a 
woman  to  have  a  background.  It  is  far  more  important 
for  her  to  have  a  home  in  which  she  can  entertain  and 
be  her  best  than  it  is  for  a  (Continued  on  page  104) 


ANEW  Hollywood  blonde?  Guess  again!  She  is  your  little 
.  old  friend,  Mary  Pickford — pretty  as  ever,  and  about  to 
star  in  a  new  picture. 


In  the  Forbidden  City,  Pekin.    Fairbanks  leaps 
around  the  world  and  takes  us  with  him.  His 
travel  films  are  great  stuff.' 


Douglas  Fairbanks 
goes  on  another 
"travelogue 


vacation 


Goodbye,  Hollywood! 
Hello,  World! 


Russell  Ball 

THE  title  of  Ann  Harding's  new  picture  just  fits!    It  is 
"Prestige" — and  this  lovely  blonde  lady  has  lots  of  it,  all 
honestly  and  brilliantly  earned. 


Gloria! 


John  Mieble 


A  new  picture,  a  new  husband,  a  new  career!  The 
new  picture  is  "Tonight  or  Never."  But  there's 
always  a  "tomorrow"  for  Gloria  Swanson.  Her 
latest  film  is  a  sensation;  it  presents  her  in  her 
finest  role.  See  her  in  a  scene  with  Melvyn  Douglas, 
above.  Her  husband,  Michael  Farmer,  is  young, 
handsome,  devoted — there  he  is,  at  the  left.  "Gloria 
Swanson"  has  bowed  out  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Michael 
Farmer,  but  we  hope  she  will  come  back  to  Holly- 
wood— ' '  tomorrow.' ' 


Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 


GABLE  with  his  hair  brushed !    He  was  in  no  fighting  mood 
when  this  portrait  was  made — but  just  wait  until  you  see 
him  in  "Hell  Divers."  Wow! 


■ 


Howard  Hughes-United  Artists  Picture 


The  Most  Beautiful  Still  of  the  Month 

Billie  Dove  and  Chester  Morris  in  "Cock  of  the  Air" 


Leila  Hyams  wears  a 
black  velvet,  train-fin- 
ished gown  with  a 
beaded  over-blouse  car- 
ried out  in  white  beads 
that  graduate  to  black 
beads  on  the  flaring 
peplum.  Her  wrap — at 
the  right — has  a  luxuri- 
ous ermine  collar  bor- 
dered with  black  fox. 


A  Sweet  Study 
in  Fashion  Accessories! 


Our  Teacher:  Miss  Leila  Hyams 


Above,  the  quaint  and 
charming  crystal  necklace 
and  matching  earrings 
which  Leila  Hyams  has 
chosen  to  enhance  her  eve- 
ning ensemble. 


Accessories  are 
important,  and 
Leila  knows  it. 
Here  are  her 
gloves — black — 
forthiscostume. 


And  here  is  the 
evening  bag, 
carrying  out  the 
black  and  white 
bead  design  of 
the  blouse  of 
Miss  Hyams' 
gown. 


Black  velvet  opera  pumps 
complete  the  black  and 
white  ensemble  effect. 
Please  note  that  the  jew- 
eled buckle  is  small  and 
smart.' 


A  Pretty  Blonde — A  Pleasant  Afternoon 
and  Xhe  Correct  Clothes! 


There's  nothing  nicer  than  a 
"dressy"  cloth  suit,  says  Leila 
Hyams.  Hers  has  wide  fox  fur 
elbow-cuffs,  and  she  wears 
with  it  a  drooping-brimmed 
hat. 


Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 


In  the  panel  above,  note  the  accessories  Leila  has  chosen  to 
complement  her  suit.  They  include  a  gold  and  jeweled 
necklace  of  the  "antique"  type,  brown  gloves,  brown  purse 
and  matching  brown  pumps  with  an  ornamental  buckle. 
Leila  knows  that,  with  those  splashy  fox  fur  cuffs,  her  acces- 
sories should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 


Important 
for 
Sport! 


What  girl  wouldn't  go  in  for  the  big  outdoors 
in  a  whole-souled  way  if  she  looked  as  smart 
as  Leila  Hyams?  Here's  a  hint:  get  yourself 
one  of  these  suede  leather  jackets,  a  jersey 
skirt,  the  low-heeled,  laced  oxfords  below,  the 
white  pigskin  perforated  gloves  above,  and 
the  battle  is  more  than  half  won!  And  don't 
forget  the  gay  little  beret! 


Bull 


Bull 


That 

"Sunday  Night  Supper" 

Ensemble 


The  velvet  suit  with  its  brocaded  and  fur- 
edged  blouse,  and  circular  ankle-length 
skirt  worn  by  Leila  Hyams,  left,  calls  for 
smart  accessories.  See  the  gold  necklace 
and  the  wrist-length  suede  gloves. 


Leila's  envelope  purse  which  she  carries 
with  this  costume  is  black  velvet  with 
a  crystal  ornament,  discreet  and  dainty. 


Black  suede  slippers  of  the  simplest 
and  smartest  possible  cut  are  correct 
with  the  elaborate  "Sunday  night 
supper"  ensemble  worn  by  Miss 
Hyams. 


Marion's  New  Paris  Clothes 


"Angel-skin"  crepe  fash- 
ions the  evening  gown  by 
Red  fern  brought  back 
from  Paris  by  Marion 
Davies.  The  enchanting 
little  jacket  is  American 
Beauty  velvet,  with  collar 
and  interestingly  flared 
cuffs  of  ermine. 


Here's  how  that  fur  collar  of 
Marion's  suit  looks  when  she 
wants  to  turn  it  into  a  hood! 
She  wears  it  in  "Polly  of  the 
Circus." 


Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 


Also  by  Redfern  is  this  clever  suit  of  dark  blue  with  green  checks.  The 
lynx  collar  becomes  a  hood  at  a  moment's  notice.    Note  that  Miss 
Davies  wears  her  skirts  at  a  sensible  length. 


An  idea  to  toy  with — and  perhaps  to 
copy!  If  you  And  that  the  sleeves  with 
their  lavish  bands  of  fur  are  inconvenient 
when  dining  or  dancing,  make  use  of 
Dorothy  Jordan's  idea  of  attaching  the 
fur  to  the  gloves,  and  removing  at  will! 


Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 


Here  is  a  sports  dress  chosen  by  Marion 
on  her  European  vacation.  It's  of  gray  wool 
with  a  lovely  green-printed  scarf  arranged 
around  the  throat  and  caught  under  a  diag- 
onal slit  in  the  blouse  and  under  the  waist- 
line belt.  Her  brimmed  hat  of  gray  felt  with 
its  green  feather  is  from  Rose  Descat. 


Black  wool  and  white 
ermine — a  dashing 
combination  as  Doro- 
thy Mackaill  wears  it. 
The  vest  of  the  fur  is 
awfully  smart;  note, 
too,  the  deep  fur  sleeves. 
Dot's  hat  is  a  tiny 
brimmed  affair  of  black 
and  white  wool. 


Miss  Mackaill  is  a  convert  to  the 
evening  pajama.  She  gives  as  her 
special  reason  this  ensemble  of 
green  satin,  cut  very  full  to  resem- 
ble a  dress.  The  triangular  girdle 
and  bolero  jacket  are  of  rose, 
green,  and  silver  metal  cloth.  In 
the  picture  at  the  left,  Dorothy  is 
wearing  the  jacket.  Smart,  isn't  it? 


HE  may  be  the  Marquise  La  Bailly  de  la  Falaise  de  la  Cou- 
draye  to  some  people,  but  she  is  always  going  to  be  little 
Connie  Bennett  to  us! 


THIS  is  the  smile  Lew  Ayres  will  wear  when,  some  time  in 
the  not  too  far  distant  future,  he  assumes  the  new  and 
thrilling  role  of  father! 


Bert  Longwortb 


EVE  liked  this  lad  for  a  long  time.  And  after  "Touch- 
down" we  are  prepared  to  prophesy  that  Arlen  will  hold 
his  own  against  the  Montgomerys  and  Gables. 
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ARLEN  minus  MAKEUP 


Here's  a  picture  of  Dick,  absolutely 
unretouched ! 


T 


(HE  first  day  I  got  in  New 
York  I  stepped  into  a  taxi 
— the  driver  recognized  tne 
and  asked  me  where  I'd  left 
my  horse !" 

Richard  Arlen  speaking.  "And  I 
haven't  made  a  western  in  over  a 
year !  But,  somehow  or  other,  people 
still  associate  me  with  those  good  old  'hoss  operas.' 

"I'm  through  with  those  six-shooter  stories,"  he  con- 
tinued emphatically.  "But  I'm  going  to  go  gunning  after 
the  next  guy  that  mentions  western  pictures  or  horses  in 
my  presence." 

Dick  Arlen,  if  you  met  him  in  the  street,  might  strike 
you  as  a  college  sophomore.  He  has  youth,  charm  and 
good  looks — and  in  spite  of  all  that,  he  has  intelligence. 
And  besides  that,  he's  a  regular  guy. 

This  was  his  first  visit  to  New  York  in  seven  years 
and  he  was  as  enthusiastic  as  a  schoolboy.  The  vast  crop 
of  skyscrapers,  in  particular,  gave  him  a  huge  kick.  "I 
wanted  to  crowd  in  as  much  sight-seeing  as  possible  in 
as  many  hours  as  possible.  Boy,  the  big-town  certainly 
did  change  since  my  last  view  of  it.  I  looked  over  every- 
thing from  the  Empire  State  Building  to  Grant's  Tomb. 
But  I  got  so  weary.  I  passed  a  toy  shop  and  saw  some 
dogs  lying  around  in  the  store.  The  animals  looked  so 
tired  and  sleepy  and  I  felt  so  sorry  for  them  and  myself 


Richard  Arlen  didri  t 
trust  the  porters 
with  his  important 
luggage.  The  little 
lady  he  is  taking  for 
a  ride  is  Jobyna  Ral- 
ston Arlen.  Dick 
made  the  trip  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose 
of  appearing  in 
"Wayward"  with 
Nancy  Carroll. 


By 
Evelyn 
Ballarine 


that  I  immediately  got  a  dog-complex 
and  bought  a  half-dozen  of  them  and 
we  all  went  home  to  sleep.  Just  a 
small  town  boy  in  the  big  city." 

Just  then  Regis  Toomey  hove  in 
sight  and  Dick  called  him  over.  And 
introduced  him  as  Jack  Oakie ! 
Toomey  grinned.  The  two  boys  are 
pals.  In  fact,  they  had-  "Charley  Horses"  together  when 
they  made  "Touchdown."  And  there's  nothing  like  a 
"Charley  Horse"  to  strengthen  friendships.  (There  wc 
go  speaking  of  horses  again.    Sorry,  Dick. ) 

Arlen  has  had  as  rough  a  time  making  pictures  as  some 
of  the  long-suffering  heroes  he  has  portrayed  on  the 
screen.  He  broke  his  wrist  while  making  "Beggars  of 
Life,"  thereby  saving  Louise  Brooks  from  a  bad  fall. 
You  see,  he's  a  hero  off-screen,  too !  A  broken  arm  was 
the  result  of  his  strenuous  work  in  "Burning  Up." 

Worse  still,  when  Dick  made  "The  Border  Legion," 
Eugene  Pallette  accidentally  shot  a  gun  in  his  face.  He 
was  in  the  hospital  for  about  sixteen  days  and  went 
through  the  painful  process  of  having  the  powder  re- 
moved from  his  skin  and  now  Dick  is  forced  to  use 
makeup  on  his  face  for  the  screen.  His  skin  photo- 
graphs too  dark  without  it.  "And  that  hurts — gosh,  you 
can't  imagine  how  I  hate  having  that  goo  all  over  my 
face,"   said   Richard   with   a   woe-begone  expression. 

"You  didn't  think 
I  liked  making  some 
of  the  pictures  I've 
had  to  grind  out,  did 
you  ?"  We  hastily 
assured  Mr.  Arlen 
we  didn't.  "I'm  tired 
of  being  the  'good 
boy'  of  the  lot.  I 
wanted  badly  to  plav 
in  'Young  Man  of 
Manhattan,'  and  it 
took  me  a  long  time 
to  get  over  losing 
(Cont.  on  page  129) 
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Critical  Comment 


TOUCHDOWN 

Paramount 

Hurrah  for  our  side — we  always  knew  Richard  Arlen  had  the 
stuff  and  in  "Touchdown"  he  proves  it!  The  picture  is  all  his, 
even  though  Jack  Oakie  is  prominently  and  comically  cast.  This 
is  the  best  football  picture  we  ever  saw.  The  story  is  adult — it 
deals  with  the  buying  and  building  up  of  players.  See  it  and 
cheer!    Arlen  will  be  the  "new"  rave! 


ARE  THESE  OUR  CHILDREN? 
Radio 

Distinguished  by  a  superb  performance  by  a  new  boy,  Eric  Lin- 
den, this  film  is  worth  seeing.  But  be  warned — it's  heavy  and 
depressing.  Wesley  Ruggles  wrote  the  story  and  directed,  and 
he  has  done  a  good  job.  He  gives  us  his  slant  on  some  of  our 
high-school  boys  and  girls,  and  points  thunderous  morals.  The 
clever  cast  of  good-looking  young  folks  deserves  your  applause. 


THE  CISCO  KID 
Fox 

Warner  Baxter  in  his  popular  role  of  the  O.  Henry  character  is 
the  reason  for  seeing  this  one.  It's  not  another  "Old  Arizona," 
but  if  you  like  Baxter  at  his  romantic  best  you'll  find  it  fairly 
entertaining.  Once  again  Edmund  Lowe  plays  a  big-hearted 
Sergeant,  at  odds  with  the  Cisco  Kid  over  the  girl — Carmencita, 
this  time,  played  by  the  vivacious  Conchita  Montenegro. 


THE  RULING  VOICE 

First  National 

Walter  Huston  is  a  white-collar  rajah  of  racketdom  in  this  one, 
Which  has  its  thrilling  moments  showing  us  the  "system"  of 
making  merchants  pay  for  protection.  Doris  Kenyon  upsets  the 
Big  Shot's  lawless  operations,  leading  to  a  startling  climax.  Love 
interest  is  by  Loretta  Young  and  David  Manners,  and  very  nice, 
too.  Miss  Kenyon  is,  as  always,  more  than  charming  and  capable. 


THE  AGE  FOR  LOVE 

United  Artists 

Billie  Dove's  "come-back"  picture  proves  one  thing — that  there's 
a  place  for  this  lovely  and  clever  actress.  Not  even  her  present 
unconvincing  vehicle  can  dim  the  lustre  of  her  very  natural  and 
charming  performance.  She  plays  a  successful  working  girl  who 
gives  up  her  career  for  love,  then  gives  up  love  for  her  career, 
and  then — but  see  it.    Edward  Everett  Horton  helps  a  lot. 


THE  MAD  GENIUS 

Warners 

John  Barrymore  enjoys  his  role  and  whiskers  and  you  will,  too, 
even  if  it  is  the  reverse  English  of  Massa  Svengali.  This  is  the 
story  of  a  club-footed  maestro  of  the  Russian  Ballet  who  en- 
deavors to  make  his  adopted  son  the  dancer  he  could  never  be. 
Marian  Marsh  is  pretty  as  the  girl  who  upsets  his  plans.  Inter- 
esting— that  is,  if  you  crave  a  weird  Barrymore  characterization. 
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GIRLS  ABOUT  TOWN 

Paramount 

Here  you  have  two  of  the  "three  best -dressed  women  in  Holly- 
wood" in  one  picture.  Kay  Francis  and  Lilyan  Tashman  wise- 
crack and  look  lovely  as  two  gold-diggers  with  hearts  to  match. 
This  comedy  is  aimed  right  at  the  box-office  and  frankly  achieves 
its  purpose.  Joel  McCrea  is  the  handsome  heart  interest.  You'll 
like  Eugene  Pallette  and  Lucile  Gleason,  human  and  humorous. 


THE  YELLOW  TICKET 

Fox 

Good,  hearty  melodrama  of  the  weighty  type,  with  one  of  the 
best  casts  of  the  month.  Elissa  Landi  does  by  far  her  finest  work; 
Lionel  Barrymore  tears  into  his  powerful  part  as  a  mean  baron; 
while  Laurence  Olivier,  young  actor  from  England,  gives  an  in- 
gratiating performance  that  puts  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  leading 
men.    You'll  have  a  thrilling  time.  Recommended. 


CONSOLATION  MARRIAGE 

Radio 

Two  very  charming  people — Irene  Dunne  and  Pat  O'Brien — 
make  a  slender  story  interesting.  There's  more  than  a  dash  of 
"Rebound"  and  "Smart  Woman"  in  this  comedy-drama  of  mar- 
riage problems.  The  delightful  Miss  Dunne  gives  an  appealing 
performance,  and  O'Brien  brings  all  his  exuberance  to  his  part. 
Myrna  Loy  is  decorative,  John  Hallidayand  Matt  Moore  likeable. 


nt  Films 


HER  MAJESTY,  LOVE 
First  National 

Marilyn  Miller  is  prettier  than  ever,  and  she  is  also  becoming  a 
better  actress.  This  picture  begins  as  a  charming  Viennese 
extravaganza,  then  goes  top-heavy  with  the  draggy  plot.  But 
there's  plenty  of  romantic  atmosphere;  W.C.  Fields  is  funny,  Ben 
Lyon  is  fine,  and  it's  all  good  clean  entertainment.  Too  bad  the 
talents  of  Leon  Errol,  Ford  Sterling,  Chester  Conklin  are  wasted. 


CORSAIR 

United  Artists 

Here's  a  real  movie.  Action,  action,  more  action — it  never  lets 
down  for  a  minute.  Chester  Morris  plays  a  college  hero  turned 
hijacker,  fighting  with  Big  John,  (Fred  Kohler),  king  of  the  rum- 
runners. There's  excitement  all  the  way.  It's  a  movie  most  men 
will  like.  The  love  interest  is  always  secondary,  even  though 
pretty  blonde  Alison  Lloyd,  ex-Thelma  Todd,  is  the  girl. 


ONCE  A  LADY 
Paramount 

It  seems  there  was  a  Russian  girl  named  Anna,  who  is  really 
Ruth  Chatterton  decked  out  in  amazingly  unbecoming  clothes. 
Marrying  Geoffrey  Kerr  she  moves  in  on  his  sedate  English  fam- 
ily, each  member  equipped  with  frigidaire.  Anna  keeps  saying, 
"You  tr-r-ricked  me!"  and  darned  if  he  didn't.  Unworthy  of 
our  Ruth.    Ivor  Novello  and  Jill  Esmond  are  grand. 
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Presto!    "Professor"  Hamilton,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  professional 
magician,  gives  a  demonstration  of  his  art  before  the  Los  Angeles  Magicians' 
Society  in  their  Little  Theatre  of  Magic. 


TO  THE  movie-going  public,  Neil  Hamilton  is  a 
screen  lover,  a  handsome  and  debonair  young 
fellow  who  plays  heroes  opposite  Joan  Crawford 
and  other  famous  stars.  But  in  his  own  little 
circle  he  plays  a  role  even  more  interesting.  As  a  prac- 
tised magician,  he  loves  to  perform  the  most  baffling  of 
sleight-of-hand  tricks  for  his  friends.  So  skilfull  is  he 
that,  if  he  were  to  take  his  "bag  of  tricks"  on  the  stage, 
he  might  prove  a  formidable  rival  for  Leipzig  or  Thurs- 
ton or  Dante  or  Blackstone. 

For  years  sleight-of-hand  has  been  Hamilton's  hobby 
— ever  since,  as  a  small  boy,  he  learned  to  "vanish"  a 
coin  by  snapping  it  up  his  sleeve.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
great  Kellar,  when  that  famous  magician,  retired  from  the 
stage,  made  his  home  in  Los  Angeles.  From  Kellar  he 
learned  many  tricks,  as  well  as  from  Floyd  Thayer,  who 
builds  the  great  illusions  for  the  professional  magicians 
and  has  a  big  "magic  factory"  in  Los  Angeles. 

Hamilton,  like  the  professional  magician,  presents  his 
tricks  with  carefully  rehearsed  "patter,"  and  never  does 
a  trick  until  by  careful  rehearsal,  usually  before  a  looking 
glass,  he  has  made  it  perfect.  His  repertory  runs  from 
the  simplest  parlor  tricks  to  baffling  illusions  that  would 
grace  the  act  of  a  Houdini.  He  has  a  vast  library  of 
magic  in  which  are  the  works  of  Hoffmann,  Thurston, 
T.  Nelson  Downs,  Goldston,  Houdini,  and  other  writers 
on  the  gentle  art  of  illusion. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Magicians, 
to  which  all  leading  magicians  of  the  world  belong,  and 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Magicians'  Society. 

Screen  land,  knowing  that  among  its  readers  are 
many  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  magic  and  sleight-of- 
hand  and  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  baffling  tricks  to 
entertain  their  friends,  has  induced  Neil  Hamilton  to 
conduct  a  course  through  its  pages. 

He  will  give  lessons  in  the  art  of  magic,  going  into  the 
subject  from  the  ground  up.    He  will  teach  you  how  to 


Neil's  "com- 
i  n  g  -  o  u  t  '  ' 
party.  The 
sleigh t  -  of  - 
hand  expert  is 
about  to  per- 
f  o  r  m  his 
"handcuff  es- 
cape. "  Th  is 
was  one  of  the 
favorite  tricks 
of  the  master, 
Houdini. 


perform  tricks  of  magic- — how  to  use  the  right  "patter," 
or  talk,  to  make  them  effective,  and  how  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  misdirection. 

Sleight-of-hand,  when  properly  done,  is  no  mere  col- 
lection of  "parlor  tricks."  With  a  little  spare-time  study 
and  practise  you  can  acquire  a  repertory  of  magic  stunts 
that  will  absolutely  amaze  your  friends  and  add  a  novel 
fillip  of  zest  and  amusement  to  any  gathering.  Coins 
vanishing  and  reappearing  in  the  oddest  places ;  cards 
and  dice  misbehaving  strangely ;  handcuffs  and  chains 
being  reduced  to  ineffectuality  by  the  wave  of  an  arm — 
these  are  tricks  that  can  be  made  to  baffle  the  shrewdest 
observer  and  yet  are  easily  learned.  And  they're  no  end 
of  fun ! 

Hamilton's  articles,  the  first  of  which  is  printed  in  this 
issue,  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  amateur — and 
will  perhaps  even  help  the  professional ! 
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NEIL  HAMILTON'S 

Magic  Corner 

Want  to  flabbergast  your  friends  ?  Then  follow  these  easy 
lessons  in  sleight-of-hand,  given  by  a  screen  star  who  is 
an  equally  accomplished  magician.  Here's  Lesson  No.  1 


THE  amateur  magician,  before 
he  begins  the  study  of  any 
trick,  should  learn  something 
of  the  reasons  why  a  trick  is 
mysterious,  why  it  is  entertaining,  and 
how  it  is  effectively  performed. 

Properly  presented,  a  simple  trick  may  be  astounding 
to  an  audience,  and,  improperly  performed,  an  elaborate 
trick  may  fall  flat  and  its  secret  readily  guessed  by  that 
same  audience.  In  other  words,  it  isn't  what  you  do — 
but  how  you  do  it — that  counts. 

The  magician,  to  make  a  trick  convincing,  must  prac- 
tice it  until  its  motions  are  second  nature,  and  present 
it  as  if  he  really  believed  that  it  was  a  miracle.  In  other 
words,  he  is  in  effect  an  actor  playing  the  part  of  a 
magician. 

Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  adage  about 
the  quickness  of  the  hand  deceiving  the  eye  is  a  myth. 
Misdirection  is  the  real  secret.  You  have  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  audience  to  what  you  want  them  to  see — 
and  AWAY  from  what  you  don't  want  them  to  observe. 
As  an  instance — suppose  you  want  to  "vanish"  a  coin. 
You  exhibit  it  in  your  right  hand,  held  by  the  edges 
between  thumb  and  second  finger,  palm  down.    As  you 

direct  the  audience's 
attention  to  it  you  look 
at  it  fixedly  yourself, 
and  keep  talking,  ex- 


By 

Neil  Hamilton 


so  forth.  Then  bring  the  left  hand 
over  it  and  close  the  fingers  about  it — 
but,  as  the  fingers  close  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  coin  being  seen,  let  it  drop 
into  the  palm  of  the  right  hand. 
Then  let  the  right  hand,  holding  the 
coin,  drop  carelessly,  while  the  left  fist,  supposedly  hold- 
ing the  coin,  is  held  aloft  with  a  flourish — THE  EYES 
OF  THE  PERFORMER  FOLLOWING  IT.  Keep 
gazing  fixedly  at  it  and  wiggle  the  fingers  as  if  rubbing 
the  coin  away — and  the  audience's  eyes  will  remain  on 
that'empty  hand,  while  you  can,  with  the  other,  drop  the 
coin  unobserved  in  the  pocket — especially  if  you  turn  so 
that  the  right  side  is  away  from  the  spectators.  After  a 
little  rubbing,  slowly  open  the  hand,  still  fixedly  gazing 
at  it — and  show  the  coin  gone. 

The  idea  is — if  you  follow  something  with  your  eyes, 
the  audience  will  usually  do  the  same  thing.  Of  course, 
practice  the  trick  before  the  mirror.  The  idea  is  that 
your  hands  must  simulate  exactly  the  real  act  of  picking 
up  the  coin  and  holding  it  aloft.  The  audience,  used  to 
associating  the  removal  of  the  coin  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  with  the  motion  you  do,  is  misdirected  into  think- 
ing you  have  done  the  natural  thing.  And  by  keeping 
your  attention  on  the 
empty  hand  and  draw- 
ing theirs  to  it,  you 
keep  their  attention 
away  from  what  you 
(Cont.  on  page  121) 


That's  where  his  money 
goes!  Here  are  two  sim- 
ple steps  in  Hamilton's 
"vanishing  coin"  trick. 
Read  how  it's  done. 


And  here's  the  bewilder- 
ing coin-and-glass  trick. 
Now  it's  there — now  it's 
gone!  But  it's  really 
quite  simple. 
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Quick,  Henry, 
the  Glycerine! 


Here's  one  way  a  movie  actress  getshot!  Dorothy  Mackaill, 
making  scenes  for  "Safe  in  Hell,"  has  to  do  some  perspiring  in 
the  picture,  so  Director  William  Wellman  rises  to  the  occasion 
by  spraying  her  face  with  glycerine.  It  makes  beautiful  perspi- 
ration, standing  out  on  the  forehead  in  big,  agitated  drops. 
Notice  Nina  Mae  McKinney,  who's  in  the  picture  too,  trying 
to  keep  out  of  the  deluge. 
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Irene  came  into 
heryouth  along  the 
banks  of  a  great 
river,  but  a  child- 
hood escape  from 
drowning  filled  her 
with  a  dread  of 
water.  Since  then 
— but  read  the 
story! 


Ol'  Man  River's  Stepchild 


D 


breed 
river 


OWN  along  the  water- 
cities  that 
the  banks 
there  is  a 
known  as 


fronts  of 
perch  on 
of  rivers, 
of  children 


Irene 
baby, 
and  a 


Dunne  is  no  water 
Here's  the  reason- 
slant  on  Irene! 


new 


urchins.  They  are  the 
young  of  shantyboat  dwellers, 
born  and  reared  on  the  shores 
of  rivers ;  children  who  learn 
to  bathe  in  muddy  river  water 
before  they  ever  hear  oT  tubs 
and  showers.  Their  parents  toss  these  urchins  into  the 
water  early  and  they  learn  to  swim  even  before  they  can 
walk.  Wise  parents,  they  know  the  youngsters  will 
tumble  into  the  river,  and  they  teach  them  how  to  fight 
their  way  to  safety  in  the  event  of  such  accidents. 

One  must  have  lived  on  the  waterfront  to  be  able  to 
interpret  the  early  life  of  others  who  spent  their  child- 
hoods there.  One  must  understand  the  language  of  the 
river  and  one  must  appreciate  that  the  swirling,  eddying 
rivers  are  like  live  things  to  be  loved  or  hated  or  feared. 
1  lived  on  the  waterfront  and  I  love  the  river.  But  I 
understand  why  Irene  Dunne  fears  the  same  river  I  love 
— the  grandest  of  all  rivers,  the  Mississippi,  Father  of 
Waters.  Although  Irene  did  not  live  on  the  river,  nor 
near  it,  her  grandfather  was  a  builder  of  boats  and  dur- 
ing her  childhood,  whenever  Irene  visited  him,  she  spent 
carefree  weeks  playing  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty 


By 

James  M.  Fidler 


Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Miss  Dunne  is  a  strange 
anomaly.  Although  she  made 
her  debut  in  society  at  the  old 
Chicasaw  Club  in  Memphis, 
one  of  the  most  exclusive 
social  centers  of  the  South- 
land, and  her  childhood  friends 
numbered  some  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  oldest  families,  she 
was  likewise  the  chum  of  man)' 
river  urchins.  Even  before  she  reached  her  'teens,  Irene 
was  democratic  and  wise  enough  to  be  equally  at  home 
with  both  classes. 

As  a  girl,  she  knew  the  chill  of  flood  times,  of  burst- 
ing levees.  She  had  heard  the  piteous  whimperings  of 
helpless  animals,  floating  down  the  eddying,  dangerous 
current  when  the  rivers  were  at  their  highest  and  when 
they  washed  away  houses  and  barns  and  people  and 
beasts.  And  today,  the  woman  reflects  in  her  character 
much  of  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  character  and 
mystery  of  that  great  Father  of  Waters,  the  Mississippi. 

Despite  a  childhood  spent  on  the  river  banks.  Miss 
Dunne  can  not  swim.  She  fears  water.  "The  tragedies 
of  the  floods  and  the  great  Slocum  disaster  are  the  rea- 
sons," she  explains.  The  Slocum  disaster  was  a  water 
tragedy  that  occurred  in  the  East  River,  Xew  York.  An 
excursion  steamer,  loaded  with  {Continued  on  page  112) 
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The  Leap  Year  Girl.    Judith  Wood  leaps  right  over 
old  1931  and  into  1932.     Oh,  well— Judith  Wood! 
You'll  see  Judy  soon  in  "Working  Girl." 


ILD  celebrations  in  the  Harold  Lloyd  house- 
hold !  The  incubator  heir  can  not  only  say 
"Da-da"'  but  has  two  new  teeth!  In  fact, 
his  young  Highness,  who  only  weighed  a 
trifle  over  two  pounds  at  birth,  celebrated  the  tenth 
month  of  his  life  by  tipping  the  scales  at  17  pounds, 
going  talkie,  tickling  his  own  toes,  and  treating  the  fam- 
ily to  wide  smiles  that  exhibited  the  aforesaid  teeth. 

And  he  thereby  made  the  front  page  of  half  the  news- 
papers in  the  country. 


Fond  and  boastful  parents  have  a  competitive  time  at 
parties  in  Hollywood  these  days.  They  almost  have  to 
have  a  chairman  with  a  gavel  to  let  'em  all  have  a  fair 
turn  at  the  floor.  The  Reginald  Dennys,  the  Ben  Lyons, 
the  John  Barrymores,  the  Neil  Hamiltons,  the  Harry 
Bannisters,  Helen  Hayes,  Marlene  Dietrich,  et  al.,  all 
vie  with  one  another  to  tell  cute  things  about  their  pre- 
cious mighty  atoms.  Even  Irene  Rich  brags  about  her 
clever  daughter  playing  her  first  role  on  the  stage  back 
East,  with  Francine  Larrimore  in  "Brief  Moment." 

Oh,  yes,  Hollywood  is  going  domestic  and  parental 
with  the  same  wholeheartedness  that  it  does  most  things ! 


Lionel  Barrymore  used  to  be  the  ugly  duckling  of  the 
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Hot-cha-chatter !  Get  it  from 
our  Coast  correspondent, 
who    snoops    to  conquer 

royal  family.  Since  he  won  the  award  for  the  best  piece 
of  acting  of  the  year  for  his  role  in  "A  Free  Soul,"  how- 
ever, he  has  been  able  almost  to  patronize  brother  John. 
We  will  have  two  Barrymores,  John  and  Lionel,  in  a 
picture  together,  "Arsene  Lupin."  That  ought  to  put 
'em  on  their  mettle.  A  case  of  out-Barrymoring  Barry- 
mores. 


You  won't  see  Lawrence  Tibbett  in  another  picture  for 
months.  After  "The  Cuban  Love  Song"  it  was  concert 
tours,  and  now  he  starts  rehearsing  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co.  That  will  last  until  May.  So  the  best  we 
can  hope  for  is  a  new  picture  around  next  Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Oh,  yes,  and  talking  of  Laemmle,  Jr. — there  are  three 
young  ladies  who  enjoy  his  escort  to  parties — Sidney 
Fox,  Sylvia  Sidney,  and  Anita  Page. 

Doug  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  decided  not  to  make  that  second 
travelogue  after  all — at  least,  for  the  time  being.  After 
setting  sail  on  a  tour  that  was  to  embrace  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  China  and  Manchuria,  he 
was  beset  by  homesickness,  cut  the  trip  short,  and  re- 
turned to  Pickfair.  He'll  soon  be  off  again,  though,  if 
we  know  our  Doug ! 


Telephone  girls  on  the  Universal  lot  wallowed  in  their 
very  first  grand  premiere  recently,  at  $5  per.  Sidney 
Fox  was  the  fairy  godmother.  Here  these  girls  had  been 
seeing  and  serving  movie  stars  for  years,  yet  they  deemed 
it  the  best  thrill  of  their  lives  to  visit  a  grand  premiere 
and  stand  around  the  lobby  gaping  like  any  tourist ! 


Frank  Albertson,  who  now  gets  co-featured  in  "Rac- 
ing Youth,"  had  tried  to  break  into  the  movies  for  years. 
It  was  when  he  was  standing  in  line  at  the  Fox  studio 
that  a  call  came  for  someone  who  could  ride  a  horse. 
Frank  was  it,  and  out  he  hopped.  He  was  only  an  extra 
that  day,  but  he  has  played  real  parts  ever  since.  He's 
an  automobile  racer  in  "Racing  Youth." 

Bela  Lugosi  tells  us  that  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants 
has  been  built  on  his  Hungarian  estates.  Now  does  Bela 
receive  the  taxes  or  how  does  glory  like  that  work  out? 

Bachelors  are  scarce  in  Hollywood,  as  distinct  from 
grass  widowers,  so  Universal  brags  about  having  three 
bona  fide  specimens — Leon  Adams  (formerly  Waykoff), 
Andy  Devine,  and  James  Flavin.  Needed  competition 
in  the  second-hand  husband  market. 
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With  St.  Valentine's  Day 
in  the  offing  and  Dan  Cupid 
being  covered  as  usual  with 
his  frequently  undeserved 
honors,  let's  observe  some  of 
the  young  man's  recent  ma- 
chinations. 

For  instance,  is  he  or  is  he 
not  prepared  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  Gloria 
Swanson's  new  romance? 
Think  how  that  girl  must 
have  thought  she  loved  Mi- 
chael Farmer  of  Paris  to  risk 
rushing  maritally  into  his 
arms  before  the  decree  from 
the  Marquis  de  la  Falaise  de 
la  Coudraye  was  signed.  Talk 
about  your  hot-headed  young- 
sters. And  Gloria  such  a 
poised  sophisticate,  too ! 

And,  of  course,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  Gloria  con- 
siders Michael  vastly  superior 
to  (1)  Wally  Beery,  (2) 
Herbert  Somborn,  (3)  the 
Marquis.  The  pluck  of  the 
girl.  Most  of  us  give  up 
after  we've  sunk  for  the 
third  time ! 


But  Cupid  has  been  play- 
ing tricks  with  the  Marquis, 
too.  On  the  very  day  the 
divorce  decree  was  final,  his 
lordship  was  encountered 
slinking  into  the  Los  Angeles 
courthouse,  craving  the  final 
signatures  on  that  document. 
They  made  him  bring  Connie 
in  person  to  get  the  license, 
and  she  was  plenty  mad !  A 
day  later  he  proudly  and  pub- 


They  took  a  flyer.'    This  picture  of  Dorothy 
Mackaill  and  Neil  Miller  was  snapped  just 
after  their  return  fligh  t  from  Yuma,  Arizona, 
where  they  flew  to  get  married. 


The  Oakies — and  the 
little  acorns.  Jack's 
sister,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Lindbergh,  and  her 
two  daughters,  Eve- 
lyn and  Virginia, 
came  out  to  Holly- 
wood to  visit  Jack 
and  Mother  Oakie. 


licly  escorted  Constance  Ben- 
nett to  the  Academy  banquet, 
which  was  tantamount  to  an 
announcement  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Next  day  Con- 
nie was  dodging  questions 
artfully  and  assured  us  she 
didn't  believe  in  elopements. 
You  all  know  by  now  that 
Hank  and  Connie  were  mar- 
ried on  Sunday,  November 
22,  at  the  home  of  the  George 
Fitzmaurices. 

See  how  persistent  Dan 
Cupid  is.  He  pulled  a  boner 
when  he  handed  Connie  her 
first  spouse,  Chester  Moor- 
head,  and  that  marriage  had 
to  be  called  off  in  1923.  Next 
he  allowed  Connie  to  wed 
Phil  Plant,  who,  when  he 
was  returned  to  circulation 
in  1929,  had  to  pay  Connie  a 
million  dollars.  There  is  a 
little  three-year-old  Peter  in 
charge  of  Connie's  mama — an 
adopted  baby.  There  was  an 
interval  during  which  Cupid 
seemed  to  be  hesitating  be- 
tween Joel  McCrea  and  Hank 
for  Connie's  third  choice,  but 
Hank  seems  to  have  won 
with  hardly  a  struggle. 


Tom  Moore  was  another 
chap  for  whom  Cupid  en- 
compassed  a   third  chance. 
He  and  Eleanor  Merry  were 
married  in  October  at  Tia 
Juana,  another  one  of  those 
impatient  love  matches.  But 
if  one  interviews  Dan  Cupid 
on  the  subject  of  Alice  Joyce 
and   Renee   Adoree,  whom 
the   young  gentleman  once 
considered   perfect   mates  for 
Tom,  he  changes  the  subject 
hastily. 


Another  poor  girl  that  Cupid 
as  been  practising  on  through 
the  years  is  Dorothy  Mackaill. 
She  recently  became  Mrs.  Neil 
Albert  Miller,  wife  of  a  young 
man  who  is  long  on  crooning 
and  short  on  vivid  personality, 
just  a  nice,  small-town  boy.  It's 
Dorothy's  second  attempt  to  dis- 
cover love's  young  dream.  Her 
first  was  Lothar  Mendes,  the 
director.  There  were  hesitant 
intervals  with  ( 1 )  Walter  By- 
ron, and  (2)  Colleen's  ex-spouse, 
John  McCormick.  Cupid  had  a 
time  making  up  his  mind. 

Or  consider  Marjorie  Ram- 
beau.  She  was  originally  one 
of  the  reckless  dears  who  ex- 
perimented in  marital  happiness 
with  Willard  Mack.  Next 
Cupid  tactfully  steered  her  to 
Hugh  Dillman.  also  an  actor. 
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With  barefaced  impudence  the 
little  muddler  has  now  argued 
her  into  marrying  Francis  A. 
Gudger,  a  nice  rich  Arizona  bus- 
iness man,  and  into  promising 
to  give  up  her  career  forever ! 
Marjorie  gave  her  age  as  39 
years,  and  acted  20  during  this 
rlutterful  period.  It  seems  they 
were  school  sweethearts  long  ago. 


Walter  Huston  has  been  in- 
veigled into  overlooking  a  past 
bungle  by  Cupid.  He  married 
Ninetta  Eugenia  Sutherland,  in 
his  attorney's  office  just  before 
Thanksgiving.  His  first  try  was 
with  Bayonne  Whipple,  who,  at 
Reno  earlier  in  the  year,  placed 
Cupid  on  record  as  a  no-account 
little  meddler. 


Irene  Rich  shook  a  fist  at  Cu- 
pid early  in  November,  when  she 
said  an  emphatic  goodbye  to 
David  Blankenhorn,  real  estate 
man,  after  four  years.  Both  she 
and  David  had  two  children — his 
boys,  hers  girls.  But  it  was  not 
the  kids  that  begged  to  differ. 

David  was  Irene's  third  at- 
tempt. Her  first  was  Elvo  Deffenbaugh,  her  girlhood 
romance.  Next  came  Major  Rich,  a  charming  person 
with  sketchy  ideas  about  finance.  David  was  understood 
to  be  nice  and  rich,  but  nevertheless  his  woes  with  Irene 
were  mostly  about  money.  The  1929-30  flurry  inter- 
vened, you  see,  and  Irene  objected  to  becoming  a  mere 
checking  account. 


A  not-so-poor  little  Rich  girl.  Frances, 
daughter  of  Irene  Rich,  made  her  New 
York  stage  debut  in  "Brief  Moment," 
with  Francine  Larrimore.  See  you  in 
the  movies,  Frances. 


Another  tiresome  rift  within 
the  lute  appeared  in  the  Lowell 
Sherman-Helene  Costello  me- 
nage. These  two  were  married  in 
1930,  with  the  Barrymore  clan 
and  sister  Dolores  helping  in  the 
celebrations.  It  was  Cupid's  sec- 
ond offense  as  far  as  Helene  was 
concerned. 


New  enterprises  on  the  part  of 
Dan  Cupid  include  Richard  Dix, 
one  of  Hollywood's  rare  peren- 
nial bachelors  for  years,  who  took 
to  wife  Winifred  Coe,  a  strictly 
non-professional ;  Grace  Moore, 
the  fascinating  Tennessee  opera 
singer,  of  Jenny  Lind  fame  in 
pictures,  who  married  Valentin 
Parerra  in  Cannes  and  brought 
him  to  Hollywood  in  November ; 
and  John  M.  Stahl,  the  director, 
who  slipped  off  to  New  York  and 
married  Mrs.  Roxana  McGowan 
Ray,  a  nice  non-professional. 

Richard  once  told  your  cor- 
respondent that  he  would  never, 
never  marry  an  actress.  Then 
when  the  girls  started  ragging 
him  about  it  on  the  set,  he  re- 
tracted and  retracted.  But  now 
he  brags  Winifred  doesn't  know  a  dashed  thing  about 
pictures  and  hoorah ! 

Grace  Moore  met  her  Valentin  romantically  in  the 
second  class  cabin  on  the  ocean  liner  He  de  France. 
She  was  down  there  arranging  for  a  ship's  concert.  She 
and  the  young  man  fell  in  love  at  first  sight.  She  was 
thrilled  that  she  had  seemingly  found  love  in  unexpected 
places.    He  was  equally  marveling  that  such  a  sweet, 


Here's  beautiful  Billie  Dove, 
who  was  chosen,  appropriately 
enough,  to  play  in  "Cock  of  the 
Air."      She's  a  real  aviatrix. 


And  right  next,  even  more  ap- 
propriately, is  that  air-minded 
young  director,  How ard 
Hughes,  whom,  it  seems,  Billie 
may  marry  after  all. 
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dashing  girl  should  be 
apparently  traveling  sec- 
ond class. 

Then  on  the  night  of 
the  concert  they  found 
they  were  really  both 
first  class  passengers,  and 
Valentin  was  alarmed  to 
discover  his  lady  love  a 
prima  donna.  You  know, 
"Merely  Mary  Ann" 
stuff  in  which  fair  hero- 
ine turns  out  to  be  heir- 
ess instead  of  lodging 
house  drudge.  Valentin 
is  an  actor,  famous  in 
Spain,  speaks  almost  no 
English,  and  they  appar- 
ently adore  each  other. 


Lily  Damita  admits  to 
having  been  engaged  to 
be  married  at  least  ten 
times.  The  current  beau 
is  a  gentleman  with  the 
staple  name  of  Sid  Smith, 
described  as  a  "wealthy 
New  Yorker,"  brother- 
in-law  to  the  Vanderbilt 
clan,  at  whose  house  they 
met.  Since  then  Smith 
has  followed  the  fair 
Lily  around,  even  unto 
Hollywood,  and  it  may 
be  that  Cupid  will  hop  in 
and  aid  him  yet. 

Especially  since  Cupid 
evidently  did  not  work 
with  proper  enthusiasm 
for  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Germany,  who  even  came 

to  Hollywood  and  tried  to  get  work  here,  so  as  to  be  near 
the  fair  Damita.  He  had  to  leave,  sans  work,  sans  Lily, 
and  we  hear  he  is  working  for  Henry  Ford  in  Detroit. 

Lily  tells  us  Sid  is  "a  charming  boy,  very  smart,  may- 
be I  marry  him,  maybe  I  don't,"  which,  of  course,  seems 
to  lack  decision ;  but  you  never  can  tell. 


to  Wesley  Ruggles,  and 
is  seen  in  her  very  first 
picture,  "Are  These  Our 
Children  ?"  directed  by 
her  spouse  of  weeks,  in- 
sists that  Cupid  is  a  dear 
chap  and  knows  his  job. 
Arline  only  left  school 
two  years  ago.  Jack 
Donahue  popped  her  in- 
to vaudeville,  through 
which  she  received  a 
good  Broadway  part  in 
a  Raymond  Hitchcock 
production,  where  an 
RKO  studio  executive 
saw  her  and  decided  she 
was  a  find.  A  few  "bits" 
to  get  used  to  the  micro- 
phone, and  behold  her 
now,  both  a  leading  lady 
and  a  married  lady,  all 
inside  of  a  year. 


Oops.'  Beg  pardon!  Sylvia  Sidney,  who's  been  making 
scenes  for  "Ladies  of  the  Big  House"  all  day,  tosses  a 
mild  hint  to  the  director  that  maybe  it's  time  to  quit. 


You  cannot  expect  Frances  Marion, 
brilliant  scenario  writer,  to  consider 
Cupid  any  great  shakes.  She  has  just 
parted  definitely  from  her  fourth 
spouse,  George  Hill,  the  director. 
There  were  two  marriages  for  Marion 
prior  to  the  late  Fred  Thompson.  We 
have  sort  of  noticed  that  the  year 
Frances  wins  prizes  and  things  for 
super-scenarios,  she  is  apt  to  begin 
losing  husbands.  Maybe  the  stories 
prove  too  powerful  competition. 


What  has  Cupid  in  store  for  Russell 
Gleason  and  Maureen  O'Sullivan?  He 
seems  to  be  concentrating  in  that  quar- 
ter these  days. 

Also,  which  of  course  may  not  be 
Cupid's  affair  at  all,  Carole  Lombard 
insists  she  is  not  going  to  have  any 
babies  until  she  finishes  her  career. 


Leslie  MacFadden,  son 
of  the  Congressman,  is 
trailing  Constance  Cum- 
mings  these  days,  with  a 
decisive  look  in  his  eye. 

Nancy  Carroll  seemed 
genuinely  unhappy  about 
her  discussed  separation 
from  her  spouse,  Bolton 
Mallory. 

It  seems  Nancy  had 
sort  of  promised  to  quit 
pictures  when  she  mar- 
ried— after  she  had  done 
just  one  really  bang-up 
good  one.  This  picture 
which  Lubitsch  is  directing  might  easily  be  this  superior 
vehicle.  But  now — "Oh,  I  may  as  well  go  on,"  sighs 
Nancy.  "And  anyway,  Bolton  is  only  disgusted  when 
I  have  to  be  away  from  him.  If  I  only  do  two  pictures 
a  year  it  need  not  be  so  bad." 

Marriage  versus  career  stuff,  you 
see. 


A  naughty  somebody  secretly  re- 
corded a  hefty  argument  between 
Pola  Negri  and  her  director  on  the 
set  of  "The  Woman  Commands." 
They  added  a  little  violent  storm 
music — and  then  amused  the  studio 
people  by  running  the  record.  Ho, 
hum.  The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
Spring,  tra  la,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case. 


Arline  Judge,  the  attractive,  compe- 
tent little  person  who  was  recently  wed 


Ralph  Bellamy  has  Just  been 
cast    in  "Circumstances." 
Remember     him     in  "The 
Magnificent  Lie?" 


Maurice  Chevalier,  winning  all 
hearts  with  personal  appearances  in 
Los  Angeles,  says  his  golf  is  really 
very  good  but  the  American  clubs  are 
not  yet  used  to  his  French  drives  and 
putts. 

He  and  Doug  Fairbanks  played 
golf  together.  Doug  is  not  at  all 
sure  what  Maurice's  French  remarks 
meant  under  stressful  circumstances. 
He  hopes  it  was  something  about 
hands  across  the  sea. 
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Meet  one  of  the  very  newest  Hollywood  stars.  Her 
name  is  Carol  Laemmle  Bergerman,  and  she's  en- 
tertaining her  grandfather,  Carl  Laemmle,  Sr.,  of 
Universal.  Carol  says  that  if  Grandpa  is  good  to  her 
she'll  help  him  become  somebody  in  the  movies. 


All  Chinese  of  one  name  consider  themselves  relations, 
we  are  informed.  Well,  there  are  42  Wongs  working 
on  the  set  as  extras  in  "The  Shanghai  Express"  with 
Dietrich  and  Anna  May  Wong,  so  Anna  is  being  daily 
assured  "Me,  I'm  Wong.    Me  your  cousin." 


The  Motion  Picture  Academy  was  curiously  in  error 
when  it  supposed  that  2000  very  famous  screen  people 
had  gathered  to  hear  speech-makers  tell  us  about  pictures 
being  in  their  infancy,  pictures  bringing  entertainment 
to  millions  of  people,  pictures  being  of  great  educational 
value,  etc.,  etc.,  far  into  the  1  A.M's.  I  mean  speeches 
like  that  lasted  five  solid  hours,  yes,  really. 

And  200  newspaper  publishers  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  there  and  what  they  really  wanted  was  to  get  a 
good  look  at  Marlene  Dietrich  in  her  high-necked  black 
velvet  dress,  escorted  by  Von  Sternberg ;  to  be  allowed 
to  stare  frankly  when  Constance  Bennett  flitted  across 
the  hall  with  Henri  de  la  Falaise  de  la  Coudraye ;  to 
crane  their  necks  at  Marie  Dressier  and  Norma  Shearer, 
and  so  on. 

And  I  don't  believe  they  would  have  minded  if  there 
hadn't  been  a  single  speech  ! 


The  girls  knew  how  to 
make  it  snappy.  When  Nor- 
ma Shearer  presented  Marie 
with  that  award  for  the  best 
piece  of  acting  of  the  year  in 
"Min  and  Bill,"  she  said  it 
tenderly,  proudly,  in  three 
sentences.  And  Marie  replied 
in  two,  ending  with,  "I  feel 
so  important  that  I  think 
Mrs.  Dolly  Gann  should  get 
up  and  give  me  her  chair." 

You  will  recall  that  Dolly 
Gann  is  the  vice-president's 
sister  and  once  staged  quite 
a  fight  for  her  social  status 
in  Washington — and  won ! 
Vice-President  Curtis  was 
Hollywood's  guest  of  honor. 

Both  Marie  and  Norma 
hovered  on  the  verge  of  tears 
at  this  emotional  little  mo- 
ment— Norma  in  expressing 
the  love,  Marie  in  receiving 
it. 


The  only  other  bright  spots 
at  that  heavyweight  banquet 
were  Lawrence  Grant's  witty 
toast-mastering;  George  Ar- 
liss's  speech  conferring  the 
acting  award  upon  Lionel 
Barrymore,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Little  Rock  Gazette, 


Marilyn  Miller  sits,  smiles,  and  looks  her  loveliest — 
but  it's  Ben  Lyon  who  steals  this  picture  with  his  im- 
itation of  Eliza  crossing  the  eyes.    They're  together 
in  "Her  Majesty,  Love." 


Arkansas,  who,  as  a  Democrat  amongst  Republicans, 
explained  how  "Us  Democrats  can't  hardly  wait  until 
election  time,"  and  went  on  from  there  in  a  brief 
naughty  speech  that  gave  the  stars  the  best  laugh  of 
the  evening. 

Otherwise  it  was  five  hours  sitting  on  dubious  seats 
and  ruining  that  spot  on  velvet  gowns  which  can  be  so 
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painfully  noticeable.  Velvet  gowns, 
ahem,  are  marvelous  for  standing  in. 
Ask  Dietrich. 


A  mean  landlord  refused  to  let 
them  keep  a  dog  in  their  apartment 
so  Hoot  Gibson  and  Sally  Eilers  are 
buying  a  house  in  Beverly,  where  it 
is  hardly  decent  not  to  keep  a  dog. 

Which  reminds  us.  Edward  Ever- 
ett Horton  has  gone  in  for  kennels 
in  a  big  way — pedigreed  dogs  galore, 
aristocrats  all.  He  held  another  of 
his  Sunday  morning  breakfasts  re- 
cently (which  begin  about  11  and 
include  banquet  fare,  not  omitting 
liquid  ambrosia),  and  admiring  the 
dogs  was  part  of  the  entrance  fee  as 
it  were.  There  is  also  a  gorgeous 
swimming  pool  which  he  has  chris- 
tened Doug — because  it  was  built  out 
of  the  money  Doug  paid  him  for 
"Reaching  for  the  Moon."  Eddie's 
house  is  like  that — grand  things 
added  after  every  profitable  picture. 

Die  you  think  Myrna  Kennedy  had 


taken  the  veil  or  something?  Re- 
member her  in  Charlie  Chaplin's 
"Circus?"  Well,  she  hasn't  worked 
for  a  year,  but  she's  coming  back  in 
style  in  "Lady  With  a  Past,"  with 
Constance  Bennett. 

In  the  meantime  James  Hall  has 
been  a  constant  consolation.  We  kind 
of  expect  announcements  when  Jim- 
my gets  back  from  the  East. 


"Frankenstein!"  Sounds  like  a 
hot  dog  and  a  glass  of  beer,  but 
it's  really  the  name  of  this  grue- 
some monster  so  weirdly  por- 
trayed by  Boris  Karloff. 


Loretta  Young  wears 
this  sports  outfit  of 
rough  wool  in  a 
black  and  grey  mix- 
ture. The  tightly 
belted  coat  has  a  tai- 
lored collar  and  large 
patch  pockets.  Note 
the  black  beret  and 
black  purse — and,  in 
the  oval,  the  low-cut 
oxfords  of  black  calf 
with  contrasting  toe 
and  heel. 


Joe  E.  Brown  is  annoyed.  He  not 
only  had  to  open  his  mouth  for  a 
dentist  last  week,  gratis,  but  darn  it, 
it  cost  him  $25  next  day' as  well. 

Another  joke  on  Joe  at  a  grand 
premiere  last  week.  Small  girl  rush- 
ing towards  him  in  the  lobby  with 
autograph  book  wide  open.  Joe  as- 
suming the  correct,  "Certainly,  my 
dear,  glad  to,"  expression.  But  she, 
rushing  right  by  him,  captured  Louise 
Dresser  instead.  Joe  left  standing 
with  expensive  mouth  open,  gratis, 
once  more.  Mrs.  Brown  enjoyed 
that  one.  No  one  ever  asks  for  her 
autograph. 

Did  you  know  that  Edward  G. 
Robinson,    screen   bad   man,  never 
touches  alcohol  ?    Teetotaler  and  all 
another   of   those   movie  paradoxes. 


Howard  Hughes  and  Billie  Dove  are  being  seen  to- 
gether again.  There  was  a  period  when  this  romance 
seemed  completely  off.  During  those  days  Dorothy 
Jordan,  Frances  Dee,  Mary  Brian,  and  other  pretty  little 
things  were  invited  on  Hughes'  yacht,  Hilda,  but  Billie 
wasn't  along.  Hollywood  wants  this  affair  to  come  out 
neatly  in  the  last  reel. 

Howard  Hughes,  handsome,  rich,  clever  young  man 
that  he  is,  has  one  handicap.  Most  of  us  have  at  least 
one,  you  know.  Howard  doesn't  hear  very  well  and  he 
resents  it  so  and  tries  to  seem  nonchalant  about  it.  One 
of  Billie's  charms  is  the  sweet  patient  way  in  which  she 
addresses  him,  full  face,  so  that  he  can  always  hear  what 
Billie  says.  And  if  there  is  general  conversation  Billie 
will  manage  to  repeat  the  gist  of  it,  unobserved,  so  as 
to  save  Howard  any  embarrassment. 

Leon  Waykoff,  who  is  playing  with  Sidney  Fox  in 
"Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  is  really  quite  a  well- 
known  stage  actor,  but  the  studio  has  decided  his  name 
must  be  changed  to  Leon  Adams.   He's  quite  philosophic 

about  it,  even  when 
Sidney  teases  him 
wickedly.  This  is  his 
first  picture,  but  he 
comes  from  Broadway 
where  he  shone  in 
such  plavs  as  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  "Broad- 
way," "The  Trial  of 
Mary  Dugan,"  and  so 
on. 


When  cute  little 
Sidney  Fox,  five-foot- 
nothing,  came  to  Hol- 
lywood, her  guardian, 
her  agent,  her  mana- 
ger, all  expected  her 
to  be  beset  by  dis- 
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and  Janet  Gaynor,  the  latter  for  "Merely  Mary  Ann" 
cockney. 

Marie  Dressier  is  getting  into  the  Doug  and  Mary 
class.  She  is  entertaining  the  sophisticated,  beautiful 
Lady  Ravensdale  as  a  house  guest  these  days.  Milady 
is  a  sister  to  Lady  Mosely,  whose  husband  is  so  impor- 
tant in  British  politics. 


Thelrna  Ray,   English  actress  wife  of 
Ronald  Colman,  from  whom,  by  report, 
she  may  soon  be  separated  via  divorce. 
They've  lived  apart  since  1926. 


Does  this  smile  remind  you  of  anyone? 
It's  Patricia,  five-year-old  daughter  of 
Nancy  Carroll  by  her  first  marriage. 


honorable  gentlemen,  so  they  equipped 
her  with  a  chaperone  in  nice  Victorian 
style.  The  chaperone  has  moved  now — 
Sidney  finds  the  Hollywood  situation  so 
nearly  like  that  in  her  first  starring 
picture,  "Strictly  Dishonorable,"  with 
Paul  Lukas. 

Sidney  has  adorable  baby  ways,  but  a 
keen  little  head  on  her  shoulders.  She 
assures  us  she  is  such  a  good  house- 
keeper that  her  cook  holds  her  in  the 
greatest  respect.  Back  in  New  York 
she  has  an  adored  mother  and  a  step- 
father. "It  was  good  for  mother  to 
marry  again,  she  needs  to  be  taken  care 
of,"  beams  Sidney  maternally.  One 
rather  imagined  her  arranging  the  mar- 
riage pleasantly  to  her  satisfaction. 


By  the  way,  it  was  clever  Cissie  Lof- 
tus  who  taught  Sidney  that  piquant 
southern  dialect  for  "Strictly  Dishon- 
orable." Cissie  used  to  be  a  famous 
mimic  in  the  long  ago  and  she  can  imi- 
tate any  known  dialect  perfectly.  Such 
a  sweet,  clever,  witty  gal,  too.  She  also 
coached  Joan  Bennett,  Ann  Harding, 


Oh,  yes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Grant  have  been 
entertaining  the  peerage,  too.  Lord  and  Lady  Ebrington 
arrived  with  letters  of  introduction,  so  Lawrence  took 
them  on  the  "Shanghai  Express"  set  in  which  he  plays 
with  Dietrich,  introduced  them  all  around,  drove  them 
about  to  show  off  our  California  charms,  escorted  them 
to  Universal  City,  and  generally  did  the  movies  credit  in 
the  guise  of  host. 

Lady  Ebrington  rushed  up  to  Von  Sternberg  ecstatic- 
ally— said  she  wanted  to  meet  him  more  than  anyone. 
Lord  Ebrington,  however,  did  his  rushing  towards 
Dietrich. 

Lawrence  was  lucky,  for  they  are  a  young,  charming, 
dashing  couple.  Some  of  the  titled  nabobs  that  get 
landed  on  the  movie  people  are  just  stupid  old  bores,  and 
it's  no  catch  to  have  to  entertain  for  them. 


When  they  reached  the  Universal  lot,  little  Sidney 
Fox  was  sitting  demurely  on  the  set  crocheting  for  dear 
life.  That's  how  she  fills  the  time  waiting  around 
between  shots  —  dozens  of  cro- 
cheted berets  and  tarns  for  every- 
one. She  says  it  prevents  her 
getting  nervous. 


Olga  Baclanova,  who  suffered 
sadly  when  talkies  came  in  and 
terminated  her  contract  with  Par- 
amount, made  a  great  hit  in  a 
stage  play  in  Los  Angeles,  called 
"The  Silent  Witness."  She  has 
not  been  idle  in  the  interval,  you 
understand.  There's  the  nice  hus- 
band, Nicholas  Soussanin,  the 
lovely  baby  boy,  the  marvelous 
and  now  perfect  English,  and,  on 
the  side,  she  managed  to  lose  a  lot 
of  money  through  a  fellow  Rus- 
sian promoter.  So  it  was  a  busy 
two  years. 

She  looks  very  beautiful,  more 
so  than  before.  So  she  will  be 
joining  the  foreign  charmer  con- 
tingent in  pictures  again  soon. 
Half  a  dozen  directors  were  in  the 
house  on  the  opening  night  of  the 
play,  going  back-stage  afterwards 
to  congratulate  her. 


Lawrence  Tibbett  went  social 
and  gave,  of  all  things,  a  tea  party. 
We  managed  to  persuade  Law- 
rence to  sing  for  us.  Three  songs, 
with  us  all  crowding  round — he's 
never  stingy  with  that  glorious 
voice  of  his  like  some  prima  don- 
nas we  could  mention. 


There's  a  puppet  show  known 
as  the  Yale  Puppeteers,  run  by 
three  Yale  men,  in  a  queer  little 
Mexican  street  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  night  they  put  on  "Caesar 
Julius"  which  is  a  naughty  skit  on 
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a  highbrow  bard,  Irene  Rich  and  her  younger  daughter 
were  along,  Marie  Dressier  with  her  house  guest,  Lady 
Ravensdale ;  Jetta  Goudal  and  her  spouse,  Harold  Grieve, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  interesting  people.  John  Barrymore 
goes  there  frequently.  They  have  absolutely  brilliant 
counterparts  of  Doug  Fairbanks,  Gary  Cooper,  John 
Barrymore,  Jetta  Goudal,  which  have  caught  every  tiny 
mannerism  and  gesture  of  these  famous  ones,  and  the 
acts  they  are  made  to  do  are  delicious  burlesques  of  those 
notables.    They  love  to  see  themselves  thus  puppeted. 

Lil  Dagover's  first  picture,  "The  Woman  from  Monte 
Carlo,"  is  regarded  as  such  a  success  that,  even  before 
it  is  released,  Lil  has  been  persuaded  to  do  a  second 
picture.  This,  however,  will  be  done  in  February,  after 
she  has  filled  a  stage  engagement  in  Berlin. 
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for  pictures.    Here's  wishing  Monroe  the  best  of  luck. 

Carole  Lombard,  who  hasn't  worked  for  five  months, 
is  now  working  on  "No  One  Man."  Yes — at  Para- 
mount, husband  Bill's  former  film  home. 


Tantalizing !  One  poor  chap  whose  name  must  not  be 
mentioned,  received  a  call  to  a  studio  to  fill  a  role  in  a 
hurry.  He  was  told  to  go  away  and  get  his  moustache 
shaved  off,  secure  a  brown  suit,  etc.,  etc.,  and  get  back 
pronto.  When  he  returned  the  producer  declined  to  o.k. 
his  engagement  and  he  is  out  a  moustache  and  a  new  suit. 


Latest  news  is  that  Mitzi  Green's  contract  with  Para- 
mount will  not  be  renewed.  This  little  girl  is  reaching 
the  awkward  age,  that  none  of  them  seem  able  to  dodge. 
Also  Mitzi  is  so  very  precocious  for  her  age,  that  she 
seems  older  than  she  is.  So  Mitzi  will  probably  fill  in 
with  vaudeville  for  a  spell.  She  really  is  a  swell  kid, 
but  everything  conspires  to  prevent  these  youngsters  re- 
maining natural  and  simple  in  this  business. 


The  sudden  and  tragic 
death  of  Robert  Williams, 
who  had  won  so  many  friends 
in  Hollywood,  appearing  no- 
tably in  "Devotion"  with 
Ann  Harding,  left  Pathe  in 
a  quandary.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  "Lady  with  a  Past" 
with  Constance  Bennett.  So 
Ben  Lyon  was  hastily  put 
under  contract  and  filled 
Williams'  place,  scenes  in 
which  Williams  had  already 
appeared  being  retaken. 

Marlene  Dietrich  missed 
her  first  Christmas  in  Berlin. 
"Shanghai  Express"  couldn't 
possibly  be  finished  for  Mar- 
lene to  flit  back  to  Europe  in 
time,  and  there  were  re-takes 
and  all  that.  But  as  she  has 
little  Maria  with  her  she 
didn't  mind  so  much.  Last 
year,  with  the  little  girl  in 
Berlin,  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  Paramount  to  keep 
the  ladv  leashed. 


Little  Lucy  Beaumont,  adored  grandma  of  the  films, 
was  hauled  into  court  by  some  people  who  said  they  had 
sold  her  a  beach  cottage  and  were  demanding  $18,000  for 
failure  to  fulfill  the  contract.  But  Lucy  hadn't  signed 
a  thing,  hadn't  made  any  payment  down,  and  as,  in  ad- 
dition, the  plaintiffs  got  their  dates  all  wrong,  the  judge 
decided  in  Lucy's  favor  without  hesitation. 

Wouldn't  we  all  be  selling  real  estate  in  a  large  way  if 
there  was.no  need  for  signing  on  dotted  lines  and  making 
down  payments  to  clinch  bargains !  Still  it  cost  Lucy 
weeks  of  worry  and  when  the  verdict  was  given  in  her 
favor  she  fainted  away  in  court  from  sheer  relief. 

Mrs.  Edith  Shearer,  Norma's  (Continued  on  page  130) 


Dear  old  Alec  B.  Francis, 
found  wandering  with  am- 
nesia, had  been  working  very 
hard  on  "Mata  Hari"  with 
Garbo,  and  was  so  excited 
about  being  in  this  excep- 
tional picture  that  his  nerves 
gave  out.  However,  he  pulled 
himself  together  enough  to 
finish  the  last  sequences  and 
was  smothered  in  congratu- 
lations upon  his  spunk. 


Monroe  Owsley  wasn't  so 
fortunate  in  recovering  from 
his  nervous  breakdown  so 
quickly.  But  he's  out  of  the 
hospital  and  taking  new  tests 


A  famous  blonde  and  her  brunette  sister.    Since  early  childhood  Ann  Harding's 
sister,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Nash,  has  always  been  one  of  her  closest  pals. 
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Here's  a  clever  contrivance — 
it's  an  eyelash  cosmetic  and 
brush  called  "Lashpac." 


News  About  the  Make-up  of  the  Moment 

By  Mary  Lee 


I HAVE  a  real  surprise  for  you.    Another  new  lip- 
stick !    Absolutely  different  from  anything  before 
it  and  it  may  change  the  present  method  of  applying 
rouge.    I  mean  that  adorable,  new,  black  and  gold 
lipstick  by  Jacquet.    They  call  it  a  highly  appropriate 
name,  "Petit-Point,"  which  immediately  makes  you  think 
of  very  exquisite,  carefully-wrought  things. 

"Petit-Point"  is  a  cream  rouge  in  a  lipstick  case. 
When  you  remove  the  top,  you  can  see  a  concave  metal 
disk  with  a  tiny  hole  in  center.  You  give  the  bottom  of 
the  stick  a  little  twist  and  a  point  of  rouge  appears — just 
enough  to  apply  with  your  fingertip  to  lips  and  cheeks. 
Thus  your  rouge  is  always  fresh  and  immaculately  clean, 
for  it  is  protected  from  dust.  If  you  have  ever  dropped 
your  lipstick  on  the  floor  you  will  readily  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  "Petit-Point."  It  certainly  is  the  last  word, 
and  it  is  not  only  dust-proof 
but  wasteproof,  for  you 
have  just  a  little  at  a  time 
as  you  use  it. 

Isn't  that  clever?  It 
simply  delights  me  to  find 
ingenious  gadgets  in  the 
cosmetic  trade  provided 
they  are  really  inventive 
and  simplify  our  efforts 
toward  beauty.  This  is  the 
only  kind  that  I  will  re- 
cord on  this  page.  I  almost 
forgot  to  say  that  "Petit- 
Point"  lipstick  sells  for 
$1.00. 

The  next  thing — I  feel  as 
if  this  were  sort  of  a  beauty 
menu,  what  will  you  have? 
is  a  grand  discovery  from 
Paris.  Who  but  the  French 
would  ever  have  thought  of 
combining  cream  and  pow- 
der in  a  convenient  tube 
from  which  you  may 
squeeze  out  just  the  amount 
you  want  ? 

You  can  use  it  any  time 
of  day,  but  it  is  certainly 


the  most  ideal  finish  for  neck,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands 
for  evening.  They  call  it  "La  Velouty  de  Dixor."  I 
wore  it  the  other  night  to  a  charity  ball  and  the  debs 
almost  mobbed  me  in  the  dressing-room  to  find  out  what 
made  my  shoulders  look  so  lovely !  Nicest  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  doesn't  rub  off  easily — no  tell-tale  smudges 
of  powder  or  liquid-white  on  black  silk  lapels.  And  it 
is  so  clean  to  use — always  ready.  Their  own  advertise- 
ment says  "Remplace  la  Creme  et  la  Poudre  sans  tacher" 
meaning  that  it  replaces  cream  and  powder  without 
mussiness.    It's  all  true  ! 

Here  before  me  is  a  clever  contrivance.  Who  could 
resist  this  novel  arrangement  for  carrying  and  applying 
eyelash  cosmetic  called  "Lashpac"?  It  resembles  a 
pocket  knife,  one  blade  holding  a  thin  cake  of  the  cos- 
metic which  pushes  up  like  a  lipstick,  the  other  blade 

being  a  good  little  brush. 
It  is  small  and  dainty,  just 
the  right  size  for  your 
purse  or  evening  bag,  and 
is  flat  enough  not  to  pro- 
trude to  spoil  the  line  of 
the  bag. 

The  brush  is  made  of 
excellent  bristles  and  is 
very  businesslike  in  spite 
of  its  tininess.  It  is  not 
meant  for  use  in  applying 
the  cosmetic.  It  is  used  to 
brush  the  lashes  and  the 
brows  after  the  cosmetic - 
has  been  applied  directly 
from  the  stick.  You'll 
want  several  of  these  for 
yourself  and  your  intimate 
friends.  They  would  make 
nice  bridge  prizes.  Guar- 
anteed to  cause  much  com- 
ment and  conversation — 
and  costs  only  a  dollar ! 

This  "Lashpac"  is  put 
out  by  the  Kurlash  people, 
who  make  that  scissors- 
like  contrivance  for  curling 
(Continued  on  page  115) 


A  grand  discovery  from  Paris — "La  Velouty."  Who 
but  the  French  would  ever  think  of  combining  cream 
and  powder  in  a  convenient  tube?  Ideal  for  neck, 
shoulders,  arms,  and  hands — especially  for  evening. 
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Casts  of  Current  Films 


*Reviewed  in  this  issue 


"AMBASSADOR  BILL."  Fox.  Suggested  by 
"Ambassador  From  the  United  States"  by  Vincent 
Sheean.  Screen  play  by  Guy  Bolton.  Directed  by 
Sam  Taylor.  The  cast:  Bill  Harper,  Will  Rogers;  The 
Queen,  Marguerite  Churchill;  Ilka,  Greta  Nissen; 
King  Paul,  Tad  Alexander;  Lothar,  Ray  Milland; 
Prince  De  Polikoff,  Gustav  Von  Seyffertitz;  The  Gen- 
eral, Arnold  Korff;  Senator  Pillsbury,  Ferdinand  Mu- 
nier;  Monte,  Edwin  Maxwell;  Northfield  Slater,  Ernest 
Wood;  Littleton,  Tom  Ricketts.* 

"ARE  THESE  OUR  CHILDREN?"  R  KO.  From 
the  story  by  Wesley  Ruggles.  Adapted  by  Howard 
Estabrook.  Directed  by  Wesley  Ruggles.  The  cast: 
Eddie.  Eric  Linden;  Mary,  Rochelle  Hudson;  Nick, 
Ben  Alexander;  Florence,  Arline  Judge;  Giggles,  Rob- 
erta Gale;  Grandma,  Beryl  Mercer;  Dumbbell,  Mary 
Komman;  Benny,  Robert  Quirk;  Heinie,  William 
Orlamond;  Bobby,  Billy  Butts.* 

"BAD  COMPANY."  RKO-Pathe.  From  a  story 
by  Jack  Lait.  Dialogue  by  Thomas  Buckingham  and 
Tay  Garnett.  Directed  by  Tay  Garnett.  The  cast: 
Helen,  Helen  Twelvetrees;  Goldie  Gorio,  Ricardo  Cor- 
tez;  Steve,  John  Garrick;  Butler,  Paul  Hurst;  King, 
Frank  Conroy;  Doc,  Frank  McHugh;  Barnes,  Ken- 
neth Thomson;  Emma,  Emma  Dun;  Henry,  Wil- 
liam V.  Mong;  Monk,  Wade  Boteler;  Pearson,  Al 
Herman;  McBaine,  Harry  Carey;  Buff,  Tom  Ken- 
nedy; Prof.,  Robert  Keith. 

"BLONDE  CRAZY."  Warner  Brothers.  Story  by 
Kubec  Glasmon  and  John  Bright.  Directed  by  Roy 
Del  Ruth.  The  cast:  Bert  Harris,  James  Cagney; 
Anne  Roberts,  Joan  Blondell;  Dapper  Dan,  Louis  Cal- 
hem;  Helen,  Noel  Francis;  Joe  Reynolds,  Ray  Mill- 
and; Jim,  Edward  Nugent;  Rupert  Johnson,  Guy 
Kibbe;  Mrs.  Snyder,  Vera  Lewis;  Hank,  Ed  Deering; 
Lee,  Walter  Percival;  Four-Eyes,  Charles  Levinson; 
Bell  Hop,  Edward  Morgan;  Bell  Hop,  William  Bur- 
ress;  Mary,  Polly  Walters. 

"COMPROMISED."  First  National.  From  the 
play  by  Edith  Fitzgerald.  Adapted  by  Florence 
Ryerson.  Directed  by  John  Adolfi.  The  cast:  Ann, 
Rose  Hobart;  Sidney  Brock,  Ben  Lyon;  Mr.  Brock, 
Claude  Gillingwater;  Mrs.  Squires.  Emma  Dun; 
Connie,  Juliette  Compton;  Tony,  Bert  Roach;  Louise 
Brock,  Florence  Britton;  Mrs.  Munsey,  Louise  Mack- 
intosh; Mrs.  Bird,  Adele  Watson;  Sandy,  Delmar  Wat- 
son; Tipton,  Edgar  Morton. 

"CONSOLATION  MARRIAGE."  RKO.  From 
an  original  story  by  Bill  Cunningham.  Adapted  by 
Humphrey  Pearson.  Directed  by  Paul  Sloane.  The 
cast:  Mary,  Irene  Dunne;  Steve,  Pat  O'Brien;  Jeff, 
John  Halliday;  The  Colonel,  Matt  Moore;  Aubrey, 
Lester  Vail;  Elaine,  Myrna  Loy.* 

"CORSAIR."  United  Artists.  From  the  novel  by 
Walton  Green.  Adapted  by  Josephine  Lovette.  Di- 
rected by  Rollo  Lloyd  and  Robert  Ross.  The  cast: 
John  Hawks,  Chester  Morris;  Alison  Corning,  Alison 
Lloyd;  Richard  Sentinck,  William  Austin;  "Chub" 
Hopping,  Frank  McHugh;  Stephen  Corning,  Emmett 
Corrigan;  "Big  John,"  Fred  Kohler;  "Fish  Face," 
Frank  Rice;  "Slim,"  Ned  Sparks;  Sophy,  Mayo 
Methot;  Susie  Grenoble,  Gay  Seabrook;  Jean  Phillips, 
Addie  McPhail* 

"DEVOTION."  RKO-Pathe.  From  the  novel  "A 
Little  Flat  in  the  Temple"  by  Pamela  Wynne.  Screen 
story  by  Graham  John  and  Horace  Jackson.  Directed 
by  Robert  Milton.  The  cast:  Shirley,  Ann  Harding; 
Trent,  Leslie  Howard;  Harrington,  Robert  Williams; 
Mr.  Mortimer,  O.  P.  Heggie;  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Louise 
Closser  Hale;  Sergeant  Coggins,  Dudley  Digges;  Mrs. 
Coggins,  Allison  Skipworth;  Pansie,  Doris  Lloyd; 
Margaret,  Ruth  Weston;  Marjorie,  Joan  Carr;  Elsie, 
Joyce  Coad;  Derek,  Douglas  Scott;  Bridget,  Temple 
Pigott;  Gas  Inspector,  Forrester  Harvey;  Maid,  Mar- 
garet Daily;  Young  Man,  Pat  Somerset;  Mrs.  Trent, 
Olive  Tell;  Junior  Partner,  Claude  King;  Telegraph 
Boy,  Donald  Stewart;  Reporter,  Cyril  Delevante. 

"FANNY  FOLEY  HERSELF."  RKO.  From  a 
story  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tomkins.  Adapted  by  Carey 
Wilson.  Directed  by  Melville  Brown.  The  cast: 
Fanny  Foley,  Edna  May  Oliver;  Seely,  Hobart  Bos- 
worth;  Lucy,  Florence  Roberts;  Carmen,  Rochelle 
Hudson;  Lenore,  Helen  Chandler;  Teddy,  John  Dar- 
row;  Burns,  Robert  Emmett  O'Connor;  Crosby, 
Harry  0.  Stubs. 

"FRIENDS  AND  LOVERS."  RKO.  From  the 
novel  by  Maurice  De  Kobra.  Directed  by  Victor 
Schertzinger.  The  cast:  Captain  Roberts,  Adolphe 
Menjou;  Alva  Sangrito,  Lily  Damita;  Lieutenant 
Nichols,  Laurence  Olivier;  Victor  Sangrito,  Eric  von 
Stroheim;  McNellis,  Hugh  Herbert;  General  Arm- 
strong, Frederick  Kerr;  Lady  Alice,  Blanche  Frederici; 
Ivanoff,  Vandim  Uraneff;  Non-com.,  Lai  Chand 
Mehra;  French  maid,  Yvonne  D'Arcy;  French  bar- 
maid, Kay  Deslys;  English  barmaid,  Dorothy  Wilbert. 

"GIRLS  ABOUT  TOWN."  Paramount.  From  the 
story  by  Zoe  Akins.  Screen  play  by  Raymond  Grif- 
fith and  Brian  Marlow.  Directed  by  George  Cukor. 
The  cast:  Wanda  Howard,  Kay  Francis;  Jim  Baker, 


Linda  Watkins  is  in  the  racket — 
the  tennis  racket — and  she  chal- 
lenges you  to  a  game.  Her  next 
picture  is  appropriately  titled 
"Good  Sport." 


Joel  McCrea;  Marie,  Lilyan  Tashman;  Benjamin 
Thomas,  Eugene  Pallette;  Jerry  Chase,  Allan  Dine- 
hart;  Mrs.  Thomas,  Lucile  Webster  Gleason;  Alex 
Howard,  Anderson  Lawler;  Edna.  Lucille  Brown; 
Webster,  George  Brown;  Simms,  Robert  McWade; 
Winnie,  Judith  Wood;  Anne,  Adrienne  Ames;  Dot, 
Claire  Dodd;  Joy,  Hazel  Howard;  Billie,  Patricia 
Caron.* 

"HER  MAJESTY,  LOVE."  First  National.  From 
an  original  story  by  R.  Bemauer  and  R.  Oestreicher. 
Adapted  by  Henry  Blanke  and  Joseph  Jackson.  Di- 
rected by  William  Dieterle.  The  cast:  Lia  Loerrele, 
Marilyn  Miller;  Fred  Von  Wellingen,  Ben  Lyon;  Lia's 
Father,  W.  C.  Fields;  Otmar.  Ford  Sterling;  Baron 
Von  Schwartzdorff,  Leon  Errol;  Hanneman,  Harry 
Stubbs;  Emil,  Chester  Conklin;  Aunt  Harriette, 
Maude  Ebume;  The  Lawyer,  Alfred  James;  Reisen- 
feld,  Harry  Holman;  Elli,  Mae  Madison;  Factory 
Secretary,  Ruth  Hall;  Cornelius,  Clarence  Wilson.* 


The  picture  producing  com- 
panies each  month  in  SCRFEN- 
LAND,  announce  new  pictures 
and  stars  to  be  seen  in  the  thea- 
tres throughout  the  country. 
Watch  this  announcement.  This 
month  they  will  be  found  on 
the  following  pages:  Metro- 
Goldywn-Mayer,  page  2;  Fox 
Films,  page  3;  Paramount,  page 
5 ;    Warner   Brothers,    page  7. 


"NEW  ADVENTURES  OF  GET  RICH  QUICK 
WALLINGFORD."  Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer.  From 
"The  Wallingford  Stories"  by  George  Randolph 
Chester.  Directed  by  Sam  Wood.  The  cast:  Walling- 
ford, William  Haines;  Schnozzle,  Jimmy  Durante; 
Blackie  Daw,  Ernest  Torrence;  Dorothy,  Leila  Hyams; 
McConigal,  Guy  Kibbee;  Charles  Harper,  Hale  Ham- 
ilton; Mr.  Tutlle,  Robert  McWade;  Mrs.  Laylon. 
Clara  Blandick;  Mr.  Laylon,  Walter  Walker. 

"ONCE  A  LADY."  Paramount.  From  a  play  by 
Rudolf  Bernauer  and  Rudolf  Oestreicher.  Adapted 
by  Zoe  Akins.  Directed  by  Guthrie  McClintic.  The 
cast:  Anna  Keremazoff,  Ruth  Chatterton;  Bennett 
Cloud,  Ivor  Novello;  Faith  Fenwick.  the  girl,  Jill  Es- 
mond; The  child,  Suzanne  Ransom;  Jimmy  Fenwick. 
Geoffrey  Kerr;  Lady  Ellen,  Doris  Lloyd;  Roger  Fen- 
wick, Herbert  Bunston;  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Gwendolen 
Logan;  Alice  Fenwick,  Stella  Moore;  Caroline  Gryce, 
Edith  Kingdon;  Allen  Corinth,  Bramwell  Fletcher- 
Miss  Bleeker.  Ethel  GrifHes;  Harry  Cosden,  Theodore 
von  Eltz;  Sir  William  Gresham,  Claude  King;  Jane 
Vernon,  Lillian  Rich.* 

"OVER  THE  HILL."  Fox.  Based  on  the  pcems 
by  Will  Carleton.  Screen  play  and  dialogue  by  Tom 
Barry  and  Jules  Furthman.  Directed  by  Henry 
King.  The  cast:  Johnny,  James  Dunn;  Isabel. 
Sally  Eilers;  Ma,  Mae  Marsh;  Pa,  James  Kirkwood: 
Tommy,  Edward  Crandall;  Phyllis,  Claire  Maynard; 
Ben,  William  Pawley;  Isaac,  Olin  Howland;  Susan, 
Joan  Peers;  Bill  Collector,  David  Hartford;  Minnie, 
Eula  Guy;  Stephen,  Douglas  Walton.* 

"POSSESSED."  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From 
the  play  "The  Mirage."  Dialogue  by  Lenore  Coffee. 
Directed  by  Clarence  Brown.  The  cast:  Marian 
Martin,  Joan  Crawford;  Mark  Whitney,  Clark  Gable; 
Al  Manning,  Wallace  Ford;  Wally,  Skeets  Gallagher; 
Trovers,  Frank  Conroy;  Vernice,  Marjorie  White.* 

"PLATINUM  BLONDE."  Columbia.  Story  by 
H.  E.  Chandlee  and  Douglas  Churchill.  Directed  by 
Frank  Capra.  The  cast:  Gallagher,  Loretta  Young; 
Str<t'  Smith,  Robert  Williams;  Anne  Schuyler,  Jean 
Harlow;  Mrs.  Schuyler,  Louise  Closser  Hale;  Michael 
Schuyler,  Donald  Dilloway;  Dexter  Grayson,  Reginald 
Owen;  Bingy,  Walter  Catlett;  Conroy,  Edmund 
Breese;  Smylhe,  Halliwell  Hobbes;  Dawson,  Claude 
Allister. 

"STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE."  Universal. 
From  the  story  by  Preston  Sturges.  Screen  play  by 
Gladys  Lehman.  Directed  by  John  M.  Stahl.  The 
cast:  Gus,  Count  Di  Ruvo,  Paul  Lukas;  Isabelle  Parry, 
Sidney  Fox;  Judge  Dempsey,  Lewis  Stone;  Henry 
Greene,  George  Meeker;  Tomasso,  William  Ricciardi; 
Mulligan,  Sidney  Toler;  Waiter,  Carlo  Schipa;  Waiter, 
Samuel  Bonello;  Lilli.  Natalie  Moorhead;  Cook,  Joe 
Torillo;  Officer,  Joseph  W.  Girard.* 

"SUSAN  LENOX   (HER  FALL  AND  RISE)." 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From  the  novel  by  David 
Graham  Phillips.  Adapted  by  Wanda  Tuchock. 
Dialogue  by  Zelda  Sears  and  Leon  Gordon.  Directed 
by  Robert  Z.  Leonard.  The  cast:  Susan  Lenox, 
Greta  Garbo;  Rodney,  Clark  Gable;  Ohlin,  Jean 
Hersholt;  Burliugham,  John  Miljan;  Mondstrum, 
Alan  Hale;  Mike  Kelly,  Hale  Hamilton;  Astrid. 
Hilda  Vaughn;  Doctor,  Russell  Simpson;  Madame 
Panoramia,  Cecil  Cunningham;  Robert  Lane,  Ian 
Keith. 

"THE  AGE  FOR  LOVE."  United  Artists.  From 
the  story  by  Ernest  Pascal.  Adapted  by  Ernest 
Pascal.  Dialogue  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  Directed 
by  Frank  Lloyd.  The  cast:  Jean  Hurd,  Billie  Dove; 
Dudley  Crone,  Charles  Starrett;  Sylvia  Pearson;  Lois 
Wilson;  Horace  Keats,  Edward  Everett  Horton;  AT»'na 
Donnet,  Mary  Duncan;  Jess  Aldrich,  Adrian  Morris; 
Dot  Aldrich,  Betty  Ross  Clarke;  Floyd  Evans,  Jed 
Prouty;  Eleanor,  Joan  Standing;  Mr.  Pearson.  Charles 
Sellon;  Annie,  Alice  Moe;  The  Poet,  Andre  Beranger; 
Grace,  Vivian  Oakland;  Jules,  Count  Pierre  De 
Ramey;  Pamela,  Cecil  Cunningham.* 

"THE  CHAMP."  Melro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Story 
by  Frances  Marion.  Directed  by  King  Vidor.  The 
cast:  Champ.  Wallace  Berry;  Dink,  Jackie  Cooper: 
Linda,  Irene  Rich;  Sponge,  Roscoe  Ates;  Tim,  Edward 
Brophy;  Tony,  Hale  Hamilton;  Jonah,  Jesse  Scott; 
Mary  Lou,  Marcia  Mae  Jones.* 

"THE  CISCO  KID."  Fox.  O.  Henry  story  scenar- 
ized  by  Alfred  Cohn.  Directed  by  Irving  Cummings. 
The  cast:  Cisco  Kid,  Warner  Baxter;  Sergeant  Mickey 
Dunn,  Edmund  Lowe;  Carmencita.  Conchita  Monte- 
negro; Sally  Benton,  Nora  Lane;  Dixon,  V.  S.  A., 
James  Bradbury.  Jr.;  Bouse,  U.  S.  A.,  Eddie  Dillon; 
Lopez.  Charles  Stevens;  Gordito,  Chris  Martin;  Billy, 
Douglas  Haig;  Annie,  Marilynn  Knowlden.* 

"THE  MAD  GENIUS."    Warner  Brothers.  From 
the  plav  by  Martin  Brown.    Adapted  by  J.  Grubb 
Alexander  and  Harvey  Thew.    Directed  by  Michael 
Curtiz.   The  cast:  Tsarakov.  John  Barrymore;  Nana, 
(Continued  on  page  jsi) 
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Gloria's  supreme  effort.'    Here's  a  scene  from  ''Tonight  or  Never,"  in 
which  Miss  Swanson,  backed  by  ermine,  jewels  and  exclusive  Chanel 
styles,  makes  a  bid  for  screen  honors,  and  wins  'em. 


companies  for  feature  pictures.  That's  how 
you  happened  to  see  her,  as  Alison  Lloyd, 
in  "Corsair"  with  Chester  Morris. 

Emily  C.  You  have  been  told  that  many 
of  the  famous  stars  have  false  teeth  and 
what  do  I  know  about  thatf  If  they  have, 
they  are  a  marvelous  advertisement  for 
their  dentists.  Corinne  Griffith  and  Flor- 
ence Vidor  have  retired  from  the  screen 
and  they  say  they  are  happy  home-bodies, 
content  to  give  some  other  poor  woikin' 
gels  a  chance ;  but  even  so,  a  lady  can 
change  her  mind  some  time,  can't  she  ? 
Greta  Garbo  was  born  Sept.  18,  1906,  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  She  is  5  feet  6  inches 
tall  and  weighs  125  pounds.  Her  eyelashes 
are  her  very  own.  The  cute  little  blonde  in 
"The  Third  Alarm"  was  Anita  Louise. 
Ruth  Roland  has  been  in  vaudeville  lately. 

Inquisitive  Miss.  The  constant  appeals 
from  the  fans  for  life  stories  of  the  old 
favorites  and  more  appeals  for  the  same  of 
the  new  crop  of  leading  men,  keeps  me  all 
a-twitter ;  but  good  old  scout  Miss  Vee 
Dee  will  do  her  bit  by  trying  to  give  you 
all  she  can  in  each  issue,  so  stand  by. 
Samuel  Barrymore  Colt,  son  of  Ethel  Bar- 
rymore  and  nephew  of  John  and  Lionel, 
launched  his  screen  career  recently  when 
he  was  signed  for  a  role  in  "Working 
Girls,"  at  the  Paramount  Hollywood  stu- 
dios, under  the  name  of  Sam  Colt.    He  is 


21  years  old  and  promises  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  fans,  young  and  old.  He 
will  support  Paul  Lukas,  Judith  Wood, 
Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers,  Dorothy  Hall 
and  Stuart  Erwin. 

Laura  R.  D.  Here  he  is — this  new 
screen  find,  and  apparently  he  has  come  to 
stay  for  a  long,  long  time.  He  is  Laurence 
Olivier,  the  handsome  Englishman,  who  re- 
minds us  of  Ronald,  Colman,  though  he  is 
decidedly  Olivier  and  original  in  his  meth- 
ods of  appeal.  He  has  a  featured  role  in 
"Friends  and  Lovers,"  with  Adolphe  Men- 
jou,  Lily  Damita  and  Erich  von  Stroheim. 
Olivier  was  the  creator  of  the  original  part 
of  Stanhope  in  "Journey's  End."  He  played 
with  Edna  Best  in  the  London  production 
of  "Paris  Bound"  and  in  "After  All."  His 
first  American  screen  appearance  was  in 
"The  Yellow  Ticket"  with  Elissa  Landi 
and  Lionel  Barrymore.  He  is  married  to 
Jill  Esmond,  that  attractive  girl  you  saw 
with  Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Once  A  Lady." 

Devotee  of  Screcnland.  You  want  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  so  help  you  Miss  Vee  Dee,  about 
Leslie  Howard.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
that  he  is  playing  in  so-and-so  and  to  watch 
out  for  him  at  your  favorite  theatre  but  he 
sailed  to  England  to  go  back  to  the  stage. 
He  is  an  important  man  in  London  and 
here   he   had   some   rather   dreary  parts 


thrust  at  him  in  Hollywood,  hence  his  de- 
parture for  home  and  appreciation.  Mr. 
Howard  is  scheduled  to  do  a  stage  play  in 
New  York  sometime  this  season. 

Edith  B.  M.  If  you  love  youth  and  who 
doesn't,  you'll  have  the  time  of  your  life 
watching  the  youngsters  in  RKO's  dramat- 
ic picture,  "Are  These  Our  Children?" 
Seven  principals  who  are  between  16  and 
20  years  of  age  are  Eric  Linden,  who  is 
only  20,  Rochelle  Hudson,  Arline  Judge, 
Roberta  Gale,  Mary  Kornman,  Ben  Alex- 
ander and  Robert  Quirk,  in  parts  that  fair- 
ly sparkle,  and  in  addition  you'll  see  Beryl 
Mercer  whom  you  have  loved  in  many  fine 
character  parts,  and  William  Orlamond. 
That's  a  swell  cast  that  will  make  a  hit 
with  you  and  me  and  you  and  you,  too. 
Eric  Linden,  the  boy  lead,  made  himself 
famous  last  year  by  outstanding  dramatic 
performances  in  the  New  York  Theatre 
Guild.  Rochelle  Hudson,  playing  opposite 
him,  is  the  "discovery"  girl  from  Clare- 
more,  Oklahoma ;  Arline  Judge  was  on 
Broadway  last  year,  and  Ben  Alexander, 
now  18  years  old,  stole  a  big  picture, 
"Hearts  of  the  World,"  when  he  was  only 
7.  Then  there  is  little  Mary  Kornman, 
who  used  to  be  the  Sweetheart  of  Our 
Gang  outfit. 

/.  T.  H.  It's  about  time  I  was  called  in 
for  a  conference  and  to  settle  all  friendly 
arguments.  Neil  Hamilton  has  been  in 
pictures  since  1922,  although  he  played  "ex- 
tra" for  about  four  years  between  stage 
engagements,  before  getting  his  first  big 
chance  in  D.  W.  Griffith's  "White  Rose." 
Wheeler  Oakman  appeared  in  "The  Half 
Breed"  in  1916  and  in  "Son  of  The  Wolf" 
in  1922,  but  a  complete  list  of  pictures  each 
has  appeared  in  would  be  impossible  to  give 
you.  Both  men  are  rated  as  "old-timers" 
in  the  picture  industry  even  if  Neil  is  only 
32  years  old. 

Ronnie.  You've  boiled  down  your  ques- 
tions to  just  a  few  so  I  won't  have  to  give 
you  so  much  space.  Your  idea  is  a  fine 
example  to  all  fans — then  you  will  all  get 
an  early  hearing.  The  screen  brothers  in 
"The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  were  Don 
Alvarado  and  Duncan  Renaldo.  Raymond 
Hackett  was  the  leading  man  with  Norma 
Shearer  in  "Trial  of  Mary  Dugan."  Ralph 
Forbes  played  opposite  Dolores  Del  Rio  in 
"Trail  of  '98." 

Kentucky  Belle.  Helen  Hayes,  famous 
on  Broadway  stage,  who  made  her  screen 
debut  in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet," 
plays  opposite  Ronald  Colman  in  his  forth- 
coming picture,  "Arrowsmith."  The  baby 
you  saw  in  her  first  screen  appearance  was 
Helen's  own  baby  Mary.  Her  child  grown- 
up was  Robert  Young,  another  newcomer 
to  the  screen,  who  will  make  the  girls  sit 
up  and  beg  for  more.  Read  the  fictioniza- 
tion  of  "Arrowsmith"  in  this  issue. 

Eager.  Don't  tell  me  you  didn't  see  the 
lovely  picture  of  Mae  Madison  on  page  95 
of  the  November  Screenland.  In  "Honey- 
moon Lane,"  starring  Eddie  Dowling,  you 
saw  his  wife  in  real  life,  Ray  Dooley,  one 
of  Broadway's  best  comediennes.  You  re- 
member George  Duryea — he  is  now  Tom 
Keene,  a  two-fisted,  hard-ridin',  straight- 
shootin',  rope-throwin'  he-man  of  Western. 
His  first  release  for  Pathe  was  "The  Sun- 
down Trail"  with  Marion  Shilling  and 
Nick  Stuart. 

(Continued  on  page  123) 
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on  her  wings  being  equipped  with  a  foot- 
rest  ! 

Ruth  Chatterton  says  her  favorite  topics 
of  conversation  are  music  and  philosophy. 
But  the  day  I  happened  in  on  her,  she  was 
lying  in  a  garden  chair,  clad  in  cool  paja- 
mas. Her  friends,  Frances  Starr  and  Lois 
Wilson,  in  like  informal  costumes,  were 
occupying  couches  and  cushions  flanked  by 
frosted  glasses  of  iced  tea. 

They  were  talking  about  life  and  how 
they  would  change  it  if  they  had  it  all  to 
do  over  again. 

"I  wouldn't  alter  a  thing !"  announced 
Frances.  "I've  made  dozens  of  mistakes 
but  I  learned  something  from  every  one." 

"I'd  have  a  different  education,"  decided 
Ruth.  "I  went  to  a  private  school  devised 
to  prepare  debutantes  for  society  careers. 
I'd  choose  a  good  stiff  college  course  in- 
stead.  And  I'd  live  a  few  years  in  France." 

"I  can't  decide,"  murmured  Lois.  "Some- 
times I  think  that  if  I  had  it  to  do  over 
again,  I'd  have  married  when  I  was  a 
youngster.  I've  been  rumored  engaged  so 
often,  but  been  actually  engaged  only  once, 
and  that  time  nobody  knew !  Perhaps  I 
should  have  accepted  one  of  the  men  who 
urged  me  to  marry  him  later.  I  don't 
know.  But  most  of  the  time  I  think  I'm 
happier  as  I  am.  I  know  I've  had  a  far 
more  interesting  life  than  any  of  the  girls 
I  knew  at  school." 

Moving  to  another  group,  I  heard  James 
Gleason  telling  about  the  time  his  colored 
chauffeur  fell  in  love  and  the  Gleasons 
turned  their  house  over  for  the  wedding. 

Lew  Ayres  and  Lola  Lane  were  discuss- 
ing the  Jackson  Hole  country  in  Wyoming, 
where  they  honeymooned,  with  some  of 
Lew's  pals  who  were  hoping  for  vaca- 
tions— Marguerite  Churchill  contributing 
Indian  sign  language  on  the  side. 

Tom  Mix  was  dividing  a  sandwich  with 
one  of  Russell  Gleason's  dogs  and  holding 
forth  on  his  favorite  topic,  which  is  that 
eighteen  ought  to  be  the  age  at  which  a 
boy  votes. 

"At  that  age  boys  are  eager  to  become 
men,  voting  is  important  to  them,  they  are 
serious  about  questions  of  the  day.  By  the 
time  they  are  21,  they  are  more  sophisti- 
cated and  certainly  more  cynical.  They 
don't  always  value  their  voting  privilege 
and  sometimes  scoff  at  reform." 

Norma  Shearer,  sitting  at  a  painted  table 
set  in  the  wintry  sunshine,  was  answering 
a  New  York  visitor's  quip  that  stars 
weren't  "real." 

"But  I  think  successful  people  are  more 
real,  more  capable  of  being  their  true  selves 
than  those  who  haven't  arrived,"  argued 
Norma.  "When  a  girl  or  man  is  struggling 
for  a  foothold,  he  or  she  often  puts  on  a 
false  personality  to  cover  self-consciousness. 
They  think  they  have  to  act  a  part,  to 
pretend  to  be  something  they  are  not. 

"You  know  how  really  great  and  impor- 
tant people  are  always  easier  to  reach  than 
those  who  merely  think  they  are  important. 
Success  brings  self-confidence." 

At  Marie  Dressler's,  conversation  may 
range  from  French  cooking  to  world  poli- 
tics. Marie  is  a  grand  cook,  and  she  knows 
every  prominent  person  you  can  mention. 

However,  at  dinner  there  the  other  night, 
talk  drifted  to  a  recent  murder  that  had 
driven  all  the  other  news  off  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers. 

"Do  newspapers  decide  what  the  public 
wants  to  read,  or  do  readers  demand  what 
shall  be  published?"  mused  John  Roche. 

"I  think  newspaper  editors  realize  that 
America  is  a  sensation-loving  country  and 
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if  one  paper  won't  give  them  the  details  of 
a  murder  mystery  another  will,  and  that 
one  will  get  the  circulation,"  said  Marie. 
"But  I  do  think  newspapers  develop  the 
public's  taste  and  often  educate  their  read- 
ers to  appreciate  certain  kinds  of  reading 
by  setting  it  forth  in  attractive  and  inter- 
esting fashion." 

Passing  from  table  to  table  in  the  M-G-M 
cafe,  I  heard  Joan  Crawford  expounding 
her  theory  that  no  woman  could  be  at  her 
best  mentally  unless  she  was  sure  she  was 
at  her  best  physically. 

"It's  a  woman's  duty  to  make  herself  as 
charming  and  attractive  as  possible,  and 
that  old  maxim  that  beauty  is  as  beauty 
does  needs  to  be  revamped." 

In  another  corner,  Ramon  Novarro  was 
talking  about  happiness. 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  an  active  and 
positive  happiness,"  he  was  declaring,  earn- 
estly. "Real  happiness  is  peace  of  mind. 
The  things  that  make  up  what  we  com- 


ture  when  I  see  them  now.  Carole  is  fur- 
nishing the  new  house  she  and  husband 
Bill  Powell  have  taken  and  says  they  spend 
most  of  their  waking  hours  discussing  over- 
curtains  and  chinaware.  Claudette  clings 
to  the  subject  because  she  longs  for  the 
day  when  she  can  begin  to  fix  up  the  home 
she  plans  when  she  joins  husband  Norman 
Foster  here  for  good. 

Conversations  at  the  Embassy  Club  one 
day  last  week,  heard  only  in  snatches, 
were : 

Constance  Bennett  discussing  possible 
football  plays  with  a  university  enthusiasm. 

Marlene  Dietrich  talking  about  daughter 
Maria. 

Genevieve  Tobin  explaining  about  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  lace.    She  collects  it. 

Rose  Hobart  talking  about  the  opera. 

A  group  including  Mary  Astor,  Leatrice 
Joy  and  Sylvia  Sidney  wondering  who  will 
be  the  next  bride,  since  every  other  person 
in  town  seems  to  be  getting  married. 


"The  Greeks  Had  a  Word  for  It" — and  it  must  have  been  a  swell  word!  Ina 
Claire,  as  one  of  the  three  feminine  gold-prospectors  in  the  picture,  shows 
us  one  of  the  celebrated  twenty-one  style  creations  furnished  exclusively 
for  this  film  by  Chanel. 


monly  call  happiness  are  superficial  and 
easily  destroyed.  I  don't  mean  to  confuse 
peace  of  mind  with  contentment,  because  I 
think  contentment  is  often  a  destroyer  of 
true  happiness." 

Beyond  Ramon,  Bob  Montgomery,  Neil 
Hamilton  and  Chester  Morris  were  en- 
gaged in  a  discussion  of  mental  discipline. 
I  heard  Bob's  contribution. 

"Mental  discipline  is  essential !  I  be- 
lieve all  students  should  take  courses  they 
don't  particularly  like,  as  a  form  of  dis- 
cipline. I  used  to  get  my  highest  grades 
in  the  things  I  hated,  because  I  forced  my- 
self to  study  them  harder. 

"The  theory  of  permitting  children  to 
grow  up  with  no  form  of  mental  control  is 
all  wrong.  We  should  teach  them  to  dis- 
cipline themselves." 

Carole  Lombard  and  Claudette  Colbert 
are  always  talking  about  houses  and  furni- 


Ricardo  Cortez  entertaining  friends  with 
an  account  of  his  recent  trip  to  Reno.  No, 
he  isn't  married,  so  he  wasn't  there  for  the 
usual  reason. 

"Jack  Dempsey  called  me  to  come  into 
the  ring,"  he  was  relating  as  I  came  along. 
"He  shook  hands  and  I  took  a  seat  as  in- 
dicated. Then  he  seemed  to  be  making  a 
speech.  I  heard  him  tell  what  a  great  guy 
somebody  was  and  how  he'd  had  his  place 
in  the  ring  and  was  well  liked,  etc.  I 
looked  around  to  see  this  great  guy,  but 
couldn't  locate  him.  Then  Jack  paused, 
waved  his  hand  and  said :  'Here  he  is,  folks 
— Ricardo  Cortez  !'  " 

Carmel  Myers,  lunching  with  director 
Edward  Knopf,  saying :  "Just  won  my  law- 
suit against  those  dogs  who  rented  my 
beach  house  and  wrecked  it." 

Eddie:  "So?  I  was  just  sued  by  the 
owner  of  the  house  I  vacated." 
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Carmel :  "But  my  people  did  wreck  it.  I 
sued  for  a  thousand  and  got  nine  hundred. 
You  can  see  I  was  justified." 

Eddie :  "My  landlady  sued  for  eleven 
hundred  and  offered  to  settle  for  one,  so 
you  can  see  /  was  justified!" 

William  Collier,  Junior,  joining  the 
party :  "I  don't  know  what  to  eat.  I  feel 
so  fat !" 

At  Joseph  Cawthorn's,  reminiscences 
were  in  order. 

"Back  in  the  days  when  it  took  ten  days 
to  travel  by  train  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  our  show  closed  and  three  of 
us  bought  ponies  and  started  to  ride  to 
Cincinnati.  We  loafed  along,  fishing  and 
hunting,  but  after  a  while  time  pressed  and 
we  decided  we  had  better  sell  our  horses 
and  make  the  rest  of  the  trip  by  train. 

"I  had  paid  $32  for  my  horse  and  had 
bought  a  new  saddle,  bridle,  gun  and  fish- 
ing rod  besides,  but  when  I  tried  to  sell  the 


outfit,  the  best  I  could  get  was  $5.  I  was 
fond  of  the  beast  and  figured  that  anyone 
mean  enough  to  offer  $5  wouldn't  be  good 
to  the  horse.  So  I  rode  out  a  little  way, 
got  off  the  horse  and  told  him  goodbye, 
giving  him  a  smart  slap  on  the  flank.  Then 
I  turned  my  back  and  hiked  back  to  town 
where  we  were  to  take  the  train. 

"Whenever  I  think  of  that  horse,  I  hope 
some  kind  person  found  him." 

Evalyn  Knapp  tells  me  that  out  here  all 
anyone  says  is  "O.K.,  let's  scram!"  but 
Miriam  Hopkins  declares  it  depends  on 
who  is  in  the  party. 

"Lilyan  Tashman  talks  about  clothes ; 
Kay  Francis  about  boats  because  her  hus- 
band, Kenneth  MacKenna,  bought  a  new 
sail-boat  this  year ;  Fredric  March  chatters 
about  what  he's  going  to  do  if  he  ever  gets 
a  vacation ;  and  Herbert  Brenon  about  ten- 
nis ;  and  Richard  Dix  talks  about  his  new 
bride." 


Ann  Harding  and  Harry  Bannister  dis- 
cuss aviation,  gardening,  books  and  daugh- 
ter Jane  with  impartial  enthusiasm. 

A  call  at  the  Hal  Roach  Studio  at  the 
noon  hour  found  Charlie  Chase  reading  a 
biography  of  Thomas  Edison  and  speculat- 
ing on  the  possibility  of  anyone  succeeding 
the  famous  scientist. 

Stan  Laurel  and  Oliver  Hardy,  in  the 
intervals  of  rearranging  a  gag  sequence, 
disagreed  as  to  the  chances  of  anyone  build- 
ing a  rocket  that  would  reach  Mars.  The 
balloon  trip  into  the  stratosphere  brought 
that  up,  but  it  seems  that  the  comedians 
are  vitally  interested  in  scientific  experi- 
ments. 

Oh  yes,  we  do  talk  about  pictures  in 
Hollywood. 

But  don't  they  talk  about  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  Middle  West,  the  cotton  crop 
in  Dixie,  and  the  gangster  problem  in  Chi- 
cago ? 


What  Joan  Wants  for  Leap  Year 
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George  Ernest,  who  was  graduated  from  a  high  chair  not  so  long  ago, 
wonders  whether  he'll  ever  have  one  of  these  studio  chairs  of  his  own,  with 
his  name  on  it,  and  everything. 


and  ready  girl.  She's  no  blushing  violet 
but  she  has  ideas  and  ideals.  And  a  dis- 
cussion of  love  and  marriage  sets  them  both 
to  going,  full  speed. 

When  she  learned  recently  of  the  unex- 
pected marriage  of  one  of  her  girl  friends, 
she  sat  down  suddenly  in  the  too-tight 
dress  she  wears  for  many  of  her  roles, 
including  one  scene  in  "Union  Depot,"  and 
the  tears  started  in  her  eyes. 

Her  gayety,  sophistication,  self-confidence 
mysteriously  collapsed,  like  an  exploded 
paper  bag.  She  was  all  at  once  starry- 
eyed,  feminine,  wistful  and  a  little  pathetic. 

"Gee,"  she  said  softly,  "That's  wonderful. 
I  am  so  glad  for  her." 

Then  she  shook  off  that  soft  mood  with 
a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  a  swish  of 
that  revealing  skirt  and  said : 

"Why  didn't  the  poor  little  chicken  tell 
me?  She  might  have  known  I'd  be  inter- 
ested." 

In  spite  of  the  sensational  nature  of  some 
of  her  romantic  experiences  in  various 
countries,  Joan  clings  to  rather  simple  ro- 
mantic qualifications  for  the  man  who  has 
— or  will — win  her  heart  and  the  promise 
of  her  hand. 

"He  must  be  a  perfect  lover,"  she  once 
•  expounded,  "but  if  he  looks  it,  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

"I  want  him  to  be  modest  and  I  don't 
mind  if  he's  shy.  I  can  do  enough  wise- 
cracking in  public  for  any  one  couple.  But 
I  don't  intend  to  carry  that  into  my  home 
either,  to  any  great  extent. 

"I  don't  believe  in  love  at  first  sight — 
but  it  might  come  pretty  soon  after  that !" 

Caught  in  a  more  pensive  mood  at  an- 
other time  Joan  put  down  a  few  other  rules 
which  she  has  formulated  in  the  course  of 
her  very  busy  twenty  years  of  observation 
and  experience. 

"I  don't  intend  to  'work  at'  marriage. 
So  many  of  them  fail  because  one  or  the 
other  works  too  hard  at  being  married. 

"I  want  to  play  marriage ;  play  keeping 
house ;  play  at  raising  a  family. 

"You  probably  wouldn't  believe  it,"  she 
confided,  "but  a  theatrical  child  is  just  like 
any  other  child.  I  spent  much  of  my 
childhood  'playing  house'  among  the  'props' 
back  stage  in  small  theaters.  Once  a  cur- 
tain went  up  unexpectedly  when  I  thought 
I  was  safe  behind  it  for  the  afternoon,  and 
revealed  me  bathing  my  six  or  seven  best 
dolls  in  the  high  silk  hat  belonging  to  the 
man  who  played  the  heavy.  He  didn't  need 
the  hat  until  the  last  act  and  I  never  quite 
forgave  him   for  saying  I   ought  to  be 
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Is  there  a  Romeo  below?  Joan  Blondell,  effervescent  and  popular  little 
star,  does  a  Juliet  on  the  balcony.    Isn't  she  pretty  in  the  soft  studio 

moonligh  t? 


spanked  and  put  to  bed  without  my  supper. 
Anyhow  they  couldn't  do  that,  because  they 
needed  me  for  that  last  act,  too. 

"But  they  couldn't  discourage  me.  I've 
played  house  and  put  my  dolls  to  bed  in 
half  the  theaters  and  hotels  of  the  United 
States.  I  always  knew  I  was  to  be  an 
actress  of  one  kind  or  another  but  I  al- 
ways thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  wife 
and  mother  some  day  just  the  same." 

So  Joan  Blondell  flounced  on  and  off 
stages  and  screens  building  up  her  reputa- 
tion for  giddiness  and  planning  for  the 
time  when  she  would  show  the  world  that 
that  reputation  wasn't  altogether  deserved. 
She  disagrees  with  the  admonitions  of  the 
marriage  ceremony ;  she  intends  to  enter 
the  marriage  state  lightly  and  unadvisedly, 
trusting  to  her  intuition  to  choose  the  right 
man  and  to  her  sense  of  humor  and  her 
determination  to  be  a  wife  and  mother  to 
make  that  marriage  a  success. 

A  very  modern  young  woman,  with  up- 
to-date  ideas. 

"When  any  girl  tells  you  that  her  career 
is  so  all-important  to  her  that  she  has  no 
time  to  think  of  matrimony,  mark  her  down 
as  one  who  exaggerates  or  who  has  been 
disappointed  in  love.  A  career  never  keeps 
a  woman  from  wanting  a  home.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  writer,  collecting  information 
about  motion  picture  people  for  publication, 
asked  me,  'What  do  you  want  most  in 
1932?' 

"And  I  answered  the  only  honest  answer 
I  could  make  now  that  I'm  of  age  and 
know  my  own  mind  and  my  own  plans.  I 
said : 

"  'I  want  a  baby.' 

"And  that's  that." 

Joan  Blondell  has  an  interesting  family 
and  theatrical  background.  Her  father,  Ed- 
die Blondell,  long  a  vaudeville  favorite  and 
famous  comedian,  is  remembered  best  as 
one  of  the  original  Katzenjammer  twins 
and  as  the  country  lout  who  always  man- 
aged to  get  his  fist  stuck  in  the  sugar  bowl. 

But  behind  him  there  is,  they  claim,  an 
unbroken  line  of  entertainers  back,  back, 
back  to  the  days  of  Richard  the  Lion- 


hearted  when  a  traveling  singer  and  story 
teller  named  "Blondell"  followed  that  king 
across  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land  to  bring 
back  the  lost  Grail.    There's  been  a  Blon- 


dell for  amusement  in  practically  every 
generation  for  nine  hundred  years. 

That  is  the  glorious  tradition  which  little 
Joan  Blondell  intends  to  carry  on. 


for  a  picture.  I  took  it  but  could  never 
find  out  what  happened  to  it.  Now  we've 
been  sent  for  and  we're  doing  some  heavy 
gloating.  And,  by  the  way,  I'd  like  to  see 
that  old  test!"  So  while  droves  of  office 
boys  flew  around,  Pat  O'Brien,  late  of  the 
front  page,  sat  in  solitary  splendor  in  the 
projection  room  and  watched  the  test  of 
one  unknown  actor,  O'Brien.  And  he  ad- 
mits honestly  that  it  was  certainly  ter- 
rible ! 

That's  one  thing,  Pat  is  perfectly  honest. 
He  puts  on  no  side,  no  pose.  He  admits 
he  likes  the  limelight,  likes  to  be  an  actor, 
likes  the  applause  and  acclaim.  He  smokes 
cigars  eternally,  has  a  charming  but  unpre- 
tentious house  in  a  not  particularly  fash- 
ionable part  of  Los  Angeles,  two  Ford  cars, 
and  a  maid  who  can  cook.  Besides  a  wife. 
Or  that  is,  especially  the  wife.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Hollywood  he  sent  for  the 
one  and  only  girl,  Eloise  Taylor,  whom 
he  had  been  proposing  to  for  over  four 
years.  It  was  at  the  same  place  to  the 
same  clerk  where  the  cameras  had  photo- 
graphed Hildy  Johnson  and  his  girl  apply- 
ing for  a  license,  that  Pat  O'Brien  a  few 
weeks  later  answered  the  same  questions 
with  Eloise  Taylor!  But  that  fact  never 
landed  on  the  front  page.  His  was  no 
publicity  marriage  but  the  culmination  of 
four  years'  persistent  wooing. 


Pat  and  the  "Mike"! 

Continued  from  page  63 

They  met  while  playing  the  Chicago 
company  of  "Broadway."  It  was  love  at 
first  sight  with  Pat,  and  he  kept  telling 
her  so,  mostly  by  letter,  for  the  next  four 
and  a  half  years.  This  year  they  plan 
their  first  Christmas  together,  bringing  on 
both  sets  of  parents  to  fill  the  small  stucco 
house  to  overflowing  for  the  holidays. 

It's  a  far  cry  from  Buffalo  Bill  to  Pat 
O'Brien,  and  yet  it  was  Bill  Cody  who 
gave  Pat  his  yen  to  be  an  entertainer. 
Two  of  the  youthful  Pat's  cousins  were  in 
Buffalo  Bill's  troupe,  and  twice  a  year  they 
would  stop  in  Milwaukee,  the  O'Brien 
home  town.  Imagine  how  breathlessly  a 
kid  of  ten  would  hang  about  the  famous 
Bill !  After  that  no  other  kind  of  life 
would  satisfy.  However,  it  wasn't  until 
Pat  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  when 
the  war  was  over  that  he  had  a  chance 
to  spread  his  acting  wings.  His  first  job 
was  in  vaudeville  introducing  to  his  audi- 
ence a  strong  man  who  chewed  nails ! 

Finally  he  got  a  one-line  part  in  a 
musical  comedy  in  which  our  brawny 
George  Bancroft  had  the  lead.  Then  he 
got  a  two-line  part  in  another  musical  with 
Raymond  Hatton.  In  the  summer  he  found 
himself  back  at  the  home  place  with  a 
very  scant  wreath  of  laurels  on  his  thespian 
brow,  so  he  let  his  father  persuade  him 
to  try  law.    He  entered  Marquette  Uni- 


versity with  this  intention  but  found  most 
of  his  time  taken  up  with  college  theatricals 
and  after  his  success  as  the  aunt  in 
"Charley's  Aunt,"  he  knew  he  was  born  to 
be  an  actor  and  nothing  else. 

His  father  persuaded  him  to  get  a  little 
training  if  he  must  go  on  the  stage,  so  he 
and  Spencer  Tracy  took  advantage  of  the 
$30  a  month  the  law  offered  ex-service  men 
who  wished  to  attend  school  and  enrolled 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Art  in  New  York.  Kay  Francis,  Monroe 
Owsley,  and  Eddie  Robinson  were  class- 
mates. 

After  a  few  months  of  this,  Pat  landed  a 
small  part  in  a  show.  Then  it  was  one 
stock  company  after  another.  He  was  in 
the  Gleasons'  stock  company  in  Milwaukee 
with  Lucille  and  Jimmie  Gleason  and 
Robert  Armstrong,  where  Russell  Gleason 
played  his  first  part.  He  was  in  the  first 
showing  of  "Is  Zat  So?"  before  it  struck 
Broadway,  and  was  then  called  "Thursday 
Night."  He  played  in  every  small  theatre 
throughout  the  South — one  he  remembers 
was  above  a  slaughter  house !  He  played 
in  road  companies  of  "Broadway"  and  "The 
Front  Page."  His  first  real  part  was  as  a 
gangster,  Curly,  in  "The  Up  and  LTp." 
Then  he  received  praise  for  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  role  of  Maxim  in  "Overture." 
Then  came  "Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow" 
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which  was  destined  to  open  without  Pat, 
"The  Front  Page"  and  Hollywood.  His 
latest  is  "Consolation  Marriage"  with 
Irene  Dunne. 

And  now  Pat  is  as  tickled  with  it  all  as 
a  kid  with  a  licorice  stick.  In  fact,  there's 
still  quite  a  likable  bit  of  the  small  boy 


about  Pat  now.  Why,  when  the  circus 
came  to  town  he  and  Mrs.  Pat  took  at  least 
twelve  of  the  neighbors'  kids  to  see  the 
sights  from  side-shows  to  wild  animals, 
and  arrived  home  laden  with  balloons  and 
popcorn  balls.  Now  he  buys  practically 
every  magazine  that's  printed  because  very 


youthful  agents  have  the  O'Brien  house 
marked  with  a  white  spot ! 

Hollywood,  according  to  Pat,  has  one  big 
fault,  and  that  is  everyone  is  inclined  to 
take  things  too  seriously.  But  not  Pat. 
He  has  too  much  of  that  sixth  sense  for 
that! 


Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks — and  Proud  of  It ! 
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They  play  a  wicket  game!    Croquet,  that  perennial  among  genteel  out- 
door sports,  is  enjoying  a  revival  in  Hollywood .    Here  are  Helen  Chandler, 
Gertrude  Short,  Marion  Nixon,  Mary  Brian,  Ona  Munson  and  Marguerite 
Churchill  enjoying  a  little  game. 


man.  And  decorating  a  home  and  keeping 
it  gives  expression  to  so  many  instincts  in 
women  which  make  her  more  interesting 
as  well  as  interested,  which  is  a  thing 
which  the  really  clever  women  of  the  world 
know.  I  have  met  many  of  them  in  my 
travels — and  one  thing  they  all  know  is 
interior  decorating." 

The  idea  of  re-doing  "Pickfair"  all  came 
about  this  way,  it  seems.  There  never  had 
been  enough  bedrooms  in  the  place  ade- 
quately to  take  care  of  the  great  host  of 
friends  who  continually  drop  in  from  their 
travelings  about  the  world. 

Mary — while  she  has  always  had  a  room 
of  her  own,  and  a  room  which  most  of  us 
girls  would  think  enormous — like  the  mis- 
tress of  many  households  has  had  to  give 
up  her  room  to  visitors  to  make  room  for 
every  one.  It  did  not  inconvenience  Mary 
who  is  most  adaptable  to  move  all  her 
clothes  to  some  other  part  of  the  house  for 
a  week-end — but  it  was  most  distressing  to 
her  maid  who  has  been  with  Miss  Pickford 
seven  years.  The  idea  of  having  her  mis- 
tress moved  about  like  a  piece  of  furniture 
was  too  much  for  the  important  person 
who  keeps  the  Pickford  ringlets  in  a  state 
of  perfection  equal  even  to  modern  millin- 
ery on  a  minute's  notice. 

The  feelings  of  a  woman  who  has  mas- 
tered the  intricacies  of  a  Second  Empire 
coiffure  was  too  valuable  to  risk. 

"So  I  decided,  after  both  of  them  had 
been  after  me  long  enough,  to  take  more 
space  than  Douglas  to  myself,  and  started 
in  to  fix  it  up,"  said  Mary.  And  Mrs. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  glad  I  did.    It  is  per- 


fectly adorable.  Everything  in  it  is  white 
— the  walls,  the  bed,  the  taffeta  curtains  at 
the  windows.  The  chairs  have  white  chintz 
with  colored  figures.  The  only  real  spots 
of  color  are  the  flowers,  and  they  are  in 
white  vases. 

"When  Douglas  saw  what  was  happening 
to  my  room — he  got  awfully  hurt.  His 
room  had  always  been  the  most  important 
room  in  the  house  before,  you  see.  And 
nothing  would  do  but  for  us  to  start  in, 
fixing  up  his  room,  too. 

"And  that  just  made  matters  worse. 
With  our  two  rooms  dressed  up,  the  rest 
of  the  house  looked  shabby  and  down-at- 
the-heels  in  comparison,  and  we  decided 
to  get  out  all  the  things  we  had  stored 
away  in  the  attic  and  basement — things  we 
had  brought  back  from  China  and  other 
places — and  use  them,  and  do  over  the 
entire  place." 

Since  lamps  are  a  very  important  adjunct 
to  a  house.  Miss  Pickford  had  reserved 
buying  her  new  lamps  at  a  lamp  studio  she 
knew  of  until  she  arrived  in  New  York 
with  Douglas  to  see  him  off  for  the  Far 
East. 

"If  a  lamp  is  miscast,"  she  thinks,  "it  is  as 
terrible  as  if  an  actor  is  miscast.  Nothing 
else  good  about  the  place  and  play  can 
make  you  forget  it." 

So  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  along  with  her  while  she  was 
doing  the  lamp  buying.  It  was  the  morn- 
ing after  Douglas  had  sailed  at  midnight, 
and  Mary  had  spent  the  night  at  the  home 
of  her  great  friend  Lillian  Gish,  because 
she  could  not  bear  to  go  back  alone  to  the 


suite  at  the  Sherry-Netherland  overlooking 
the  park,  which  she  and  Douglas  had  oc- 
cupied during  their  stay  in  Manhattan. 

She  was  looking  lovely — even  more  at- 
tractive than  when  I  interviewed  her  on 
her  return  from  her  honeymoon  trip  to 
Europe,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  sweet 
she  looked  then  in  her  little  pink  French 
linen  dress.  She  has  become  more  chic. 
More  a  woman  of  the  world.  Her  figure, 
which  was  given  to  a  certain  chubbiness, 
is  now  quite  svelte  and  she  looked  much 
longer  waisted  in  her  red  tweed  suit.  She 
was  interested  in  knowing  that  I  thought 
she  had  changed — she  always  wonders  if 
people  see  a  change  in  her.  She  hopes  so, 
for  she  is  constantly  trying  to  improve. 
She  was  happy,  too,  for  another  reason 
which  her  secretary  told  me  about.  It  was 
only  a  few  hours  since  Douglas  had  sailed, 
and  yet  she  had  had  a  wire,  a  letter,  and  a 
bunch  of  posies  to  remind  her  that  she  was 
Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks. 

Miss  Pickford  has  always  been  a  terrible 
favorite  of  mine,  but  she  is  an  even  greater 
one  now.  A  woman  who  can  shop  for 
lamps  for  an  hour  without  beginning  to 
throw  them,  wins  my  admiration.  A 
woman  who  can  remember  how  big  or  how 
small  nine  lamps  ought  to  be,  without  get- 
ting cross  at  the  attendant,  deserves  a 
medal.  Especially  when  she  carries  on  an 
interview  at  the  same  time,  gives  memo- 
randa to  her  secretary.  Remembers  to  buy 
two  white  and  gold  cache  pots  to  hold 
bulbs  for  Lillian  Gish's  mother,  whom  she 
dearly  loves  since  the  days  when  the  two 
families  used  to  live  together  between 
theatrical  seasons  in  New  York.  And 
treats  you  with  the  courtesy  of  a  hostess 
at  a  party — even  to  letting  you  share  the 
corner  of  her  chair. 

She  must  have  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  the  young  woman  who  waited  on  her. 
She  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted — and 
she  didn't  make  a  fuss  about  the  price. 
She  got  one  pair  of  adorable  white  Chi- 
noiserie  lamps  (and  knew  how  to  pronounce 
the  word,  too)  for  her  new  white  room  and 
white  shades  to  go  with  them.  And  a  pair 
of  lamps  with  white  parchment  drums  for 
shades,  with  colored  French  porcelain 
soldier  bases  for  Douglas's  room.  With 
drum  sticks,  too.  Boom,  boom !  And 
carved  wooden  vases  painted  white  to  go 
along  with  the  rich  rugs  and  hangings  of 
the  drawing  room.  And  what  is  more — 
she  knew  the  difference  between  antique 
and  modern  Porcelain  and  Italian  and 
French.    She  liked  the  antiques  best. 

"I  just  love  old  things,"  she  said.  "I 
think  all  women  do.  Our  guest  house  is 
going  to  have  lots  of  English  antiques  in 
it.  I  love  early  American  things  especially. 
I  should  like  for  us  to  have  a  house  in 
New  England,  furnished  with  old  treasures. 
Perhaps  we  will  some  day!" 

Doesn't  that  sound  as  if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  were  going  to  go  right 
on  occupying  "Pickfair"  as  they  have  since 
the  beginning?  Oughtn't  that  satisfy  the 
questions  of  all  the  people  who  have  been 
hoping  that  happy  days  would  come  again 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks? 

If  indeed  they  have  ever  been  away ! 
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bided  her  time  and  went  out  and  got  a 
fresh  pack  of  cigarettes  for  Martin,  and  a 
roast  beef  sandwich  and  a  pint  of  whisky. 
Then  she  left  him  and  went  home  to  bed. 

Hours  later  Arrowsmith,  bedraggled  and 
exceedingly  weary,  dragged  himself  into 
Gottlieb's  laboratory.  It  was  late  afternoon 
and  Gottlieb  and  Terry  were  just  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  place. 

When  they  saw  Martin  they  both  rushed 
to  him. 

"For  the  love  of  Pete !" 

"Martin,  what  is  it?" 

"Been  working,"  he  told  them  wearily. 
"Thirty-six  hours.  Forty  hours.  Ten 
minutes.  I  dunno  how  long.  Couple  of 
weeks,  maybe,  search  me." 

He  gave  Gottlieb  his  notes.  Gottlieb 
examined  them  at  some  length  and  said : 

"Ja !  You  will  begin  working  in  earnest 
now,  Martin.    I  am  very  glad." 

Twenty-four  hours  later  when  Martin 
had  awakened  from  an  exhausted  sleep  in 
his  bed  at  home  he  found  a  newspaper  on 
the  chair  beside  him.  Attracted  to  the 
screaming  headlines  he  picked  up  the  sheet 
and  read : 

GREATEST  MEDICAL  DISCOV- 
ERY    OF     MODERN  TIMES! 
YOUNG  SCIENTIST  AT  McGURK 
INSTITUTE   WIPES    OUT  ALL 
DISEASE     DIRECTOR  TUBES 
ANNOUNCED  LAST  NIGHT. 
Martin  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed  as 
hurriedly  as  he  could.    Leora  watched  him 
in  surprise. 

"What  is  it,  Martin?" 
"That  cheap  publicity-hound   Tubbs  is 
the  matter  !    Murder's  the  matter  !  Make 
a  fake  out  of  me,  will  he?" 

He  left  the  house,  Leora  calling  after 
him  to  wait  for  her. 

At  the  Institute  the  reporters  were  await- 
ing Arrowsmith's  arrival  in  the  reception 
hall.  There  were  exclamations  of  "Great 
stuff,  doc,"  and  requests  for  an  interview, 
but  Martin  brushed  past  all  of  them.  He 
found  Tubbs  at  his  desk.  Throwing  the 
newspaper  in  front  of  him  Martin  de- 
manded : 

"Are  you  responsible  for  this?" 
"I  don't  deny  the  responsibility.    I  claim 
it !    We  can't  afford  to  let  anyone  steal  a 
march  on  us !    A  slight  over-statement  to 
catch  the  public's  eye — " 

"A  slight  over-statement!  You  tell  the 
papers  I  can  wipe  out  all  disease  when 
you  know  I  haven't  even  cured  whooping 
cough  yet,  and  you  call  that  a  slight  over- 
statement." 

"I  understand  your  surprise,  my  dear 
fellow — " 

"My  surprise !  I'm  only  surprised  I 
don't  twist  your  fat  neck  for  you.  You've 
made  my  name  smell  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other !"  Arrowsmith  yelled 
at  Tubbs.  'As  a  quack  and  a  faker  and  a 
racketeer.  Now  you  call  those  reporters 
in  and  tell  'em  I'm  through  with  you  and 
your  front-page  science  and  that  I've  re- 
signed from  your  cheap-jack  institute!" 

At  that  moment  Gottlieb  came  into  the 
office,  waving  a  medical  journal  in  his 
hand. 

"There's  no  sense  to  all  this,"  he  told 
them.  "Martin's  discovery  is  not  so  new 
as  you  might  imagine.  Here  in  this  paper 
a  Frenchman,  D'Herelle  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute in  Paris,  reports  the  same  thing  as 
Arrowsmith.  You  got  into  the  newspapers 
too  soon,  Dr.  Tubbs.  You  may  not  be  the 
discoverer  of  the  stuff,  Martin,  but  you  may 
still  be  the  man  to  test  it  out!" 

A/TARTIN  would  certainly  get  his  chance 
to  work  out  his  discovery. 


Arrowsmith 
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Jerry  Tucker,  one  of  the  kids 
who  played  in  "Skippy,"  has 
a  term  contract  now. 


Sondelius,  the  old  Sondelius  who  chased 
plagues  all  over  the  hemisphere,  was  the 
first  to  sound  the  alarm  at  the  McGurk 
Institute.  He  was  speaking  to  Gottlieb 
and  Dr.  Tubbs. 

"Believe  me,  gentlemen,  there  is  bubonic 
plague  in  those  islands,"  he  was  saying. 
"Three  stowaways,  dead  as  doornails,  I  tell 
you,  from  St.  Hubert's  Island.  A  most 
respectable  colony.     I  haf  investigated." 

And  that's  how  Sondelius  and  Arrow- 
smith  came  together  again — for  Dr.  Tubbs, 
having  decided  that  the  McGurk  Institute 
was  to  have  the  major  honors  in  killing  off 
the  plague,  had  decided  to  send  Martin  and 
old  Sondelius  off  to  the  islands  to  see  what 


Although  Beryl  Mercer  isn' t  a 
mother  in  real -life  she's  the 
most   conv  i  nci  ng  screen 
mother  in  pictures. 


could  be  done  about  this  miserable  epidemic. 

The  little  group  that  assembled  in  Gott- 
lieb's laboratory  just  before  Arrowsmith's 
sailing  was  a  partly  sorry,  partly  happy 
one.  There  were  Gottlieb,  Arrowsmith 
and  Terry  Wickett. 

"We  haf  called  you  in  here,  Terry  and 
I,  to  give  you  your  final  instructions,  Mar- 
tin."   Gottlieb  was  proud  now. 

"Yes,  chief." 

"They  are  instructions  that  you  had  best 
keep  to  yourself.  Dr.  Tubbs  would  not  be 
pleased  with  them.  They  would  not  look 
well  in  the  public  prints." 

"What  are  they,  chief?" 

"You  agree  that  it  will  be  of  value  in 
epidemics  yet  to  come  to  know  what  this 
stuff  of  yours  is  worth?" 

"Why  yes,  of  course!" 

"If  you  could  give  your  injections  only 
to  half  your  patients  and  sternly  deprive 
the  other  half  of  them,  then  you  would 
know.  That  is  the  experiment  we  mean, 
Martin.    What  is  it,  Martin?" 

Martin  hesitated  a  moment.  "I  couldn't 
do  that." 

Terry  jumped  at  him.  "Why  couldn't 
you  ?" 

"Sit  by  and  watch  half  my  patients  die? 
It  wouldn't  be  human!" 

"You're  just  a  country  doctor,  after 
all !"  Terry  was  acid. 

"We  are  not  asking  anything  of  you  we 
would  not  ask  of  ourselves,  Martin,"  Gott- 
lieb told  him.  "And  we  do  not  ask  this  of 
you  as  a  man,  nor  yet  as  a  doctor,  but  as  a 
scientist !" 

"Yeah,  but  I'll  have  to  face  both  men 
and  doctors  when  I  get  there !" 

"We  scientists  have  had  doctors  and  men 
to  face  before  and  stood  our  ground  while 
they  reviled  us.  And  men  and  doctors 
have  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  that 
we  did  stand  our  ground.  I  am  counting 
on  you,  Martin,  to  put  your  scientific 
conscience  before  your  human  sympathies ! 
I  am  counting  on  you  as  a  seeker  after 
truth!    Are  you  going  to  fail  me?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  and  then : 

"All  right,  chief.  I  see  your  point.  Til 
try  not  to  fail  you." 

They  shook  hands  all  around.  Terry 
warned  Martin  to  keep  his  notes  up  to  date 
and  clear  and  Martin  realized  that  this  was 
because  of  the  fear  of  his  dying  that  they 
wanted  to  know  exactly  what  he  had  ac- 
complished. It  was  a  big  venture  he  was 
embarking  on. 

Gottlieb,  Terry,  and  Leora  came  down 
to  the  boat  to  see  them  off.  Sondelius 
promised  to  drink  the  old  doctor's  health  in 
rum.  Leora  came  to  Martin  and  kissed 
him.  Then  the  steward  came  around  and 
asked  which  cabin  the  trunk  was  to  go  in. 

"Why,  in  Dr.  Arrowsmith's  cabin,  of 
course,"  she  told  him. 

"Whose  trunk  is  that  ?"  Arrowsmith 
wanted  to  know. 

"Mine,"  Leora  said  simply. 

There  was  a  short  argument  and  the 
boat  sailed — with  Leora  aboard  ! 

IT  WAS  night  when  the  steamer  St. 
Buryan  sailed  over  the  glassy  water  near 
St.  Hubert's  Island.  The  yellow  lights  on 
shore  that  were  reflected  in  the  water, 
were  from  the  little  town  of  Blackwater. 
one  of  those  hit  hardest  by  the  plague. 

As  the  three  descended  the  steep  stair 
into  a  launch  they  were  met  by  a  clean- 
cut,  crisp-spoken  man  in  a  spotless  uniform. 
It  was  Dr.  Inchcape. 

"We  all  do  anything  these  days,"  he  in- 
formed Martin.  "I'm  surgeon  general  on 
the  Governor's  staff.  The  port  doctor  died 
a  few  days  ago." 
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On  shore  the  little  group  marched  down 
the  narrow  street.  The  school  was  turned 
into  a  hospital  with  a  hundred  cases  in  it, 
Inchcape  informed  them.  The  patients 
became  delirious  and  tried  to  break  out. 
He  also  added  that  there  were  a  thousand 
cases  on  the  island  at  the  moment  and 
probably  ten  million  rats. 

They  were  shown  to  their  quarters  in 
Penrith  Lodge.  It  was  formerly  the  port 
doctor's.    He  had  died  there. 

"I  hope  the  bug  that  bit  him  moved  out 
by  now,"  Sondelius  quipped. 

Inchcape  reassured  them. 

They  all  sat  around  a  bit  and  then  went 
to  bed.  The  next  morning  they  woke  to  a 
broiling,  flaring,  green  and  crimson  day, 
yet  ghastly  still ;  awoke  and  realized  that 
about  them  was  a  strange  land,  as  yet  un- 
seen, and  before  them  the  work  that  in  dis- 
tant New  York  had  seemed  dramatic  and 
joyful  and  that  stank  now  of  the  charnel 
house. 

They  walked  through  the  town.  They 
found  a  street  dying  with  fear.  House- 
shutters  were  closed,  hot  slatted  patches 
in  the  sun ;  and  the  only  traffic  was  an 
empty  trolley  car  with  a  frightened  motor- 
man  who  peered  down  at  them  and  sped 
up  lest  they  come  aboard.  Grocery  shops 
and  drug-stores  were  open,  but  from  their 
shady  depths  the  shop-keepers  looked  out 
timidly,  and  when  the  three  neared  a  fish- 
stall,  the  one  customer  fled,  edging  past 
them. 

Down  a  grim  street  of  coal  yards  they 
found  a  public  square,  and  here  was  the 
stillness  not  of  sleep  but  of  ancient  death. 

The  square  was  rimmed  with  the  gloom 
of  mango  trees,  which  shut  out  the  faint- 
hearted breeze  and  cooped  in  the  stale 
lifeless  heat,  in  whose  misery  the  leering 
silence  was  the  more  dismaying. 

"TT'S  too  hot  to  walk,"  Leora  said.  "Per- 
haps  we'd  better  go  back." 

At  the  Lodge  again  Arrowsmith  was  all 
for  starting  his  work  at  once,  and  on  his 
own  party  first.  He  got  out  his  needles 
and  loaded  them  with  his  serum.  First 
he  injected  Leora  and  then  himself  and 
then  asked  Sondelius  to  come  forward.  But 
Sondelius  refused  flatly. 

"No,  Martin,"  he  said.  "I  am  a  human- 
itarian with  a  job  to  do.  My  life  belongs 
to  the  job  and  must  be  risked.  It's  just 
a  matter  of  conscience." 

"Conscience  be  blowed!"  Martin  was  in 
a  huff.  "I've  heard  all  I  want  of  your 
romantics !  I'm  boss  of  this  commission 
and  I  give  orders.  What  becomes  of 
greenhorns  like  Lee  and  me  if  they  cart 
you  off  in  one  of  their  wagons  and  leave 
us  to  shift  for  ourselves  here?  Roll  up  your 
sleeve !" 

Sondelius  was  adamant.  He  wouldn't 
listen  to  reason.  He  would  have  none  of 
it  until  "his  people,"  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  had  been  given  it.  So  Martin  gave 
in. 

The  next  day  the  Governor's  council, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Fair- 
lamb,  gave  Arrowsmith  a  welcome. 

"The  vacant  chairs  you  see  about  this 
table,"  Sir  Robert  started,  "give  you  wel- 
come more  eloquently  than  words.  We 
understand  that  you  bring  with  you  a 
serum  to  which  we  may  look  for  our  sal- 
vation." 

"We  do  not  bring  you  any  magical  cure 
for  this  plague,  Sir  Robert,"  replied  Ar- 
rowsmith. "Our  serum  is  still  untried  out- 
side the  laboratory.  We  know  what  we 
can  do  with  guinea  pigs  and  rats.  We 
have,  as  yet,  no  notion  of  what  we  can  do 
for  human  beings." 

"Try  it  on  us !  Can't  you  save  the  rest 
of  us  ?" 

"Eager  as  I  am  to  save  all  of  you,  I  am 
required,  before  all  else,  to  submit  this 
serum  to  a  scientific  test.    That  is,  I  shall 


divide  a  group  into  two  halves.  To  one  I 
shall  give  injections  of  our  serum.  I  shall 
deprive  the  other  half  of  any  injections 
whatsoever.  I  shall  then  watch  both  halves 
to  see  which  resists  the  plague  more  suc- 
cessfully. When  I  have  done  that,  I  shall 
know  what  my  serum  is  worth !" 

Those  in  the  chamber  jumped  to  their 
feet. 

"The  man's  a  lunatic.  What  a  proposi- 
tion !  Barbarous — fiendish — it's  murder — 
out  of  the  question!" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  couldn't  find 
any  other  way  to  test  your  serum?" 

"There  is  no  other  way!"  Arrowsmith 
told  them. 

Sir  Robert  rose  to  his  feet  and  with  the 
cold  scorn  of  one  who  touches  no  pitch 
said :  "We  decline  that  honor  in  the  name 
of  civilization !" 


Doubling 

in  celluloid. 

Eric 

Von  Stroheim,  picture  direc- 
tor  who   is   an    actor,  too. 


Martin  lost  his  plea.  They  wouldn't 
hear  of  it  and  if  the  island  were  not 
quarantined  Sir  Robert  was  for  driving  the 
group  off. 

At  the  door  of  the  council  chamber  Mar- 
tin was  approached  by  a  young  man. 

"My  name,"  the  unknown  said,  "is  Oliver 
Marchand.  Dr.  Marchand.  I  have  my 
M.D.  from  Howard  University.  I've  been 
listening  to  your  proposal,  doctor.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  it  has  my  complete  sym- 
pathy, may  I  offer  you  an  alternative?" 

"I  wish  you  would,"  Arrowsmith  told 
him. 

"My  district  is  the  native  island  of  Carib, 
off  the  coast.  My  village  is  the  worst  in- 
fected in  the  entire  colony.  We  don't  at- 
tempt to  isolate  cases  there.  There's  death 
in  every  house.  If  you  care  to  come  along 
with  me,  I  believe  I  can  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity you're  after." 

Arrowsmith  listened  hard. 

"How  soon  shall  we  start?"  he  wanted 
to  know. 

Sondelius  and  Martin  packed  their  things 
and  their  scientific  appurtenances.  Leora, 
after  much  arguing,  consented  to  be  left 
behind.    In  a  short  while  they  were  off  for 


Carib  and  anxious  to  start  experimenting. 

When  Martin  left  her  at  the  Lodge,  in 
the  leafy  gloom  high  in  the  hills,  Leora 
felt  his  absence  keenly.  They  had  been  so 
little  apart  since  he  had  first  come  on  her 
scrubbing  a  hospital  floor. 

The  afternoon  was  unending;  each  time 
she  heard  a  creaking  she  roused  with  the 
hope  that  it  was  his  step,  and  realized  that 
he  was  not  long  gone.  Dinner  was  mourn- 
ful. Often  enough  she  had  dined  alone 
when  Martin  was  at  the  Institute,  but  then 
he  had  returned  to  her  sometime  before 
dawn.  Tonight  she  had  to  live  up  to  the 
butler  who  served  her  as  though  she  were 
a  dinner  party  of  twenty. 

She  sat  on  the  porch  after.  She  knew 
the  direction  of  Carib.  She  concentrated 
on  it,  wondering  if  by  some  magic  she 
might  not  have  a  signal  from  him,  but  she 
could  get  no  feeling  of  his  looking  toward 
her.    She  sat  long  and  quiet. 

In  the  afternoon  several  days  later,  the 
butler  heard  that  his  sister  had  been  taken 
to  the  isolation  ward,  and  he  went  down 
to  Blackwater  to  make  arrangements  for 
his  nieces.  He  did  not  return ;  no  one  ever 
learned  what  had  become  of  him. 

Toward  dusk,  when  Leora  felt  as  though 
a  skirmish  line  were  closing  in  on  her,  she 
fled  into  Martin's  laboratory.  It  seemed 
filled  with  his  brimming  presence.  She 
kept  away  from  the  flasks  of  plague  germs, 
but  she  picked  up,  because  it  was  his,  a 
half-smoked  cigarette  and  lighted  it. 

Now  there  was  a  slight  crack  in  her  lips ; 
and  that  morning,  fumbling  at  dusting, 
here  in  the  laboratory  meant  as  a  fortress 
against  disease,  a  maid  had  knocked  over  a 
test-tube,  which  had  trickled.  The  ciga- 
rette seemed  dry  enough,  but  in  it  were 
enough  plague  germs  to  kill  a  regiment. 

Two  nights  after,  when  she  was  so  des- 
perately lonely  that  she  thought  of  walking 
to  Blackwater  and  finding  a  way  to  go  to 
Martin,  she  woke  with  a  fever,  a  headache, 
her  limbs  chilly.  When  the  maids  discov- 
ered her  in  the  morning  they  fled  the  house. 
While  lassitude  flowed  round  her,  she  was 
left  alone  in  the  isolated  house,  with  no 
telephone.  All  day  and  night,  as  her  throat 
cracked  with  thirst,  she  lay  longing  for 
some  one  to  help  her.  Once  she  crawled  to 
the  kitchen  for  water.  The  floor  of  the 
bedroom  was  an  endless  heaving  sea,  the 
hall  a  writhing  dimness,  and  by  the  kitchen 
door  she  dropped  and  lay  for  an  hour, 
whimpering. 

"Got  to — got  to — can't  remember  what  it 
was,"  her  voice  kept  appealing  to  her  cloudy 
brain. 

Aching,  fighting  the  ache,  she  struggled 
up,  wrapped  about  her  a  shabby  cloak 
which  one  of  the  maids  had  abandoned  in 
her  flight,  and  in  the  darkness  staggered 
out  to  find  help.  As  she  came  to  the  high- 
way she  stumbled  and  lay  under  a  hedge, 
unmoving,  like  a  hurt  animal.  On  hands 
and  knees  she  crawled  back  into  the  Lodge, 
and  between  times,  as  her  brain  went  dark, 
she  nearly  forgot  the  pain  in  her  longing 
for  Martin. 

She  was  bewildered ;  she  was  lonely ;  she 
dared  not  start  on  her  long  journey  without 
his  hand  to  comfort  her.  She  listened  for 
him — listened — tense  with  listening. 

"You  will  come !  I  know  you  will  come 
and  help  me !  I  know.  You'll  come,  Mar- 
tin dear!"  she  sobbed. 

Then  she  slipped  into  the  kindly  coma. 
There  was  no  more  pain,  and  all  the  shad- 
owy house  was  quiet  but  for  her  hoarse  and 
struggling  breath. 

ON  CARIB,  Arrowsmith  and  Sondelius, 
little  suspecting  Leora's  plight,  were 
making  some  headway  against  the  plague. 
They  had  burned  the  village,  sacked  the 
stores  for  supplies  and  taken  the  Twyford 
plantation  houses  for  bunkhouses  for  the 
natives. 
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At  39  she  laughs  at  Birthdays 


\ou  can 
share  the  screen 
stars'  secret 

"Of  course  I  am  39,"  says 
Frances  Starr,  famous  stage 
and  screen  star. 

"Years  matter  so  little 
nowadays  if  a  woman  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  her  com 
plexion. 

"Every  actress  knows  that  reg- 
ular care  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
will  do  wonders  for  her  skin,  and 
I  am  among  the  scores  of  the 
profession  who  use  it  regularly." 

Countless  lovely  stage  and 
screen  stars  agree  with  Frances 
Starr! 

g  out  of  io  Screen 
Stars  use  it 

Of  the  613  important  Holly- 
wood actresses,  including  all 
stars,  605  use  this  fragrant  white 
soap  regularly  to  guard  com- 
plexion beauty. 

Stage  stars,  too,  have  long 
been  insistent  on  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  for  regular  complexion 
care.  They  find  this  luxurious 
soap,  for  their  convenience,  in 
the  dressing  rooms  of  theatres 
all  over  the  country ! 


L/UX  Toilet  Soap  IO 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND 
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Order  began  to  arise  out  of  the  chaos. 
Hospital  order  of  clean  white  cots  and  ne- 
groes lined  up  on  two  sides.  Half  of  the 
islanders  were  being  inoculated  for  Mar- 
tin's great  experiment.  The  other  half  was 
to  go  without  the  needle. 

Martin  met  Joyce  Lanyon  there  too.  She 
was  Twyford's  niece,  beautiful  and  anxious 
to  help.  She  was  from  New  York  so  there 
was  some  bond  between  the  two. 

Sondelius,  without  the  injection,  had 
managed  to  catch  some  of  the  fever  after 
a  while,  and  his  case,  for  the  first  time, 
was  showing  symptoms  of  seriousness. 
Arrowsmith  rushed  to  his  cot  when  he 
heard  that  there  had  been  a  turn  for  the 
worse. 

"What  is  it,  Gustav?" 

"I  guess  maybe  it's  got  me,  Martin." 

"You  wouldn't  take  your  shot  before, 
you'll  take  it  now!" 

"At  my  age,  Martin,  I  was  yust  thinking. 
I  am  almost  sixty.  It  is  my  turn  now ! 
Haf  you  ever  thought,  Martin,  about  the 
jokes  God  plays?" 

Sondelius  turned  his  eyes  up  at  Martin. 

"I  am  not  afraid,  but  yust  once  more  I 
would  like  to  see  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  day 
the  first  snow  falls  and  have  one  good  last 
drunk.  I  am  very  peaceful.  It  hurts  some. 
But  life  is  a  good  game.  Oh,  Martin,  let 
science  go !  Save  these  poor  people  if  you 
can !  Save  all  of  them.  I  did  not  think 
people  could  hurt  me  so!" 

With  that  Sondelius  died. 

Later  Arrowsmith  talked  to  Joyce  about 
his  old  friend. 

"He  used  to  troupe  all  over  the  country 
lecturing  on  heroes  of  health.  Well,  he  was 
one  of  them." 

"I've  always  heard  that  science  was  so 
cold,"  Joyce  exclaimed.  "But  now  it  turns 
out  to  be  the  most  hair-raising  melo- 
drama !" 

Joyce  Lanyon  was  visibly  affected  by 
Martin's  work.  There  was  a  sort  of  mu- 
tual feeling  between  the  two  for  the  saving 
of  life  and  they  felt  it  without  speaking  of 
it. 

On  the  terrace  of  the  Twyford  house 
Martin  explained  things  to  Joyce.  He 
liked  to  see  this  lovely  woman  here  in  this 
romantic  setting,  even  though  death  lay 
just  around  the  corner. 

"Don't  go  in  yet.  I've  never  learned 
about  women  like  you.  You  belong  to  the 
great  class  of  things  I've  had  to  give  up 
for  work.  You  make  my  life  seem  sud- 
denly empty — but  terribly  exciting!" 

"You're  too  heroic  to  mean  that.  You're 
stone !" 

"I  wish  I  were!" 

"You  couldn't  really  care  a  hang  about 
me.  You'd  be  just  curious,  that's  all.  I 
daresay  it's  lucky  I  realize  that  tonight !" 

And  with  that  she  left  him  and  went 
into  the  house.    Twyford  came  out  in  a 


Frances    Dean,    one   of  the 
more  youthful  of  the  Holly- 
wood pretties. 


little  while  with  a  message  that  Marchand 
wanted  to  see  Arrowsmith.  Marchand 
came  in  with  news. 

"Something  regrettable  in  Blackwater. 
The  surgeon  general  decamped." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  go  over,  of  course, 
Marchand.  And  look  in  on  my  wife,  Mar- 
chand, and  tell  her  not  to  worry." 

The  next  morning  the  'phone  in  the 
Twyford  house  tingled  persistently.  It  was 
for  Martin.  Marchand  was  at  the  other 
end  and  spoke  in  some  sort  of  a  jumble  and 
then  rang  off  altogether.  But  Martin  had 
heard  a  reference  to  Leora  in  that  jumble 
and  instinctively  he  knew  something  was 
wrong. 

Frantically  he  banged  at  the  telephone. 
Twyford  ran  to  him  and  promised  him  his 
motor  speed  boat  immediately.  An  hour 
and  a  half  later  Martin  was  rushing  up  the 
front  walk  of  Penrith  Lodge.  Opening  the 
door  to  the  living  room  he  came  upon  the 
sight  that  almost  killed  him  that  moment. 
Leora  still  lay  where  she  had  fallen.  Leora 
— his  Leora ! 

Later,  having  recovered  partially  from 


the  shock  of  Leora's  passing,  Martin 
rushed  to  the  Governor's  office.  The 
planters  of  the  island  were  there  as  was 
the  Governor  himself. 

"Give  them  all  serum !"  Martin  cried 
with  reckless,  drunken  abandon.  "Shoot 
'em  full  of  serum !  The  hell  with  the  ex- 
periment !    The  hell  with  science !" 

TN  NEW  YORK  they  were  waiting  for 
him  at  the  pier  when  he  arrived.  Tubbs 
was  the  first  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
hollow  victory. 

"My  dear  Martin!  Never  been  anything 
like  it !  Letters  from  the  Government ! 
You  have  ended  the  plague." 

Terry  Wickett  was  there  too. 

"Hello,  Martin!" 

"Hello,  Terry." 

"Sorry,  Martin." 

"Thank  you,  Terry." 

"How  was  it,  Martin?" 

"Bungled  it,  Terry!" 

"Afraid  you  had,  Martin." 

"What'll  Gottlieb  say,  Terry?" 

"You'll  find  that  out,  Martin." 

But  Gottlieb  had  little  to  say  to  his  pupil. 
He  was  disappointed,  confused,  and  finally 
collapsed  before  the  crowd  of  photographers 
and  reporters. 

Tubbs  was  making  speeches  for  Martin. 

"And  your  salary  will  be  fifteen  thou- 
sand and  you  are  a  department  head  and — " 

Terry  interrupted  with  a  side  word  to 
Martin. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do  be- 
cause I  wouldn't  wonder  if  you'd  want  to 
do  it  with  me !  I'm  going  to  clear  out  of 
this  swell  joint  with  all  its  swell  equipment 
and  publicity  and  build  my  own  lab  in  the 
Vermont  woods  and  work  and  do  nothing 
but  work,  Martin !" 

Then  Terry  left. 

Tubbs  was  ready  to  lead  Martin  into  the 
reception  luncheon.  But  Martin  didn't  see 
or  hear.  His  head  was  swimming  with 
funny  dreams  in  which  Leora,  Gottlieb, 
Sondelius  and  Terry  figured.  He  rose  to 
his  feet,  groping  towards  the  door. 

"Department  head,  eh?  Fifteen  thou- 
sand a  year,  eh  ?  Glory,  eh  ?  Friendship, 
eh  ?  And  Gottlieb  used  to  say  that  the 
man  who  couldn't  make  a  laboratory  out 
of  toothpicks  and  a  bit  of  string — " 

And  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  he  whirled 
a  chair  over  his  head  and  swept  all  the 
superb  equipment  from  the  work  bench. 

Running  down  the  long  corridor  he 
shouted : 

"Hey,  Terry!    Hold  your  horses!" 

Bursting  through  the  crowd  of  guests  in- 
vited to  the  luncheon  in  his  honor,  he  saw 
nobody,  nothing.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
shout  over  and  over — 

"Wait  for  me,  Terry !  I'm  coming  with 
you  !  Leora  and  I !  We're  both  coming 
with  you !" 


laughing  their  heads  off  at  the  furious  work 
of  Lee  Tracy  and  Robert  Gleckler,  two  of 
our  record-breaking  fast  talkers. 

"Louder,  Please,"  is  a  dig — and  a  pretty 
stiff  one — at  Hollywood  publicity  ballyhoo. 
It  is  pretty  thin  in  parts,  but  is  certainly  a 
vehicle  for  explosive  laughs  and  thrills. 
It's  all  about  Lee  Tracy  getting  the  police 
and  the  Coast  Guards  to  hunt  for  Polly 
Madison,  the  blonde  star  of  Criterion  Pic- 
tures, who  is  really  sequestered  in  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel.  Well,  the  cops  (headed 
by  Gleckler)  get  sore,  and — ■ 

The  whole  show  belongs  to  Tracy  and 
Gleckler.    It's  not  as  solid  on  its  pins  as 


The  Stage  in  Review 

Continued  from  page  63 

"Once  in  a  Lifetime."  But  The  Dying 
American  Drama  is  putting  up  a  yelp  all 
right ! 

"The  Roof" 

Galsworthy  dropped  his  jeans  in  this 
play. 

A  drunken  guest  sets  fire  to  an  old  ram- 
shackle hotel  in  Paris,  patronized  by  Eng- 
lish people,  because  he  was  peeved  at  the 
waiter.  We  see  a  honeymooning  couple, 
an  elderly  English  couple  and  various  other 
Grand  Hotelers  in  their  rooms  and  we  see 
what  they  did  when  they've  all  got  to  make 
for  the  roof  when  the  staircase  gives  way. 


It  is  all  unconvincing  and  sometimes  un- 
intelligible. The  fire  scene  on  the  roof  was 
just  grand.  Reminded  me  of  good  old 
Biograph  days,  when  three-alarm  fires 
raged  on  every  screen. 

The  fellow  that  set  the  fire  rescues  the 
waiter  who  peeved  him  and  goes  to  Harp- 
land.  A  scene  between  Charlotte  Gran- 
ville and  Ernest  Cossart  as  an  old  married 
English  couple  in  bed  was  the  high-spot  of 
the  show.  The  waiter,  Edouard  La  Roche, 
was  humanly  convincing.  Henry  Hull, 
Anne  Forrest,  and  a  lot  of  others  filled  in. 
For  the  great  Galsworthy,  "The  Roof"  hits 
the  cellar. 
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"The  School  for  Scandal" 

As  Lady  Teazle  Ethel  Barrymore  took 
her  position  at  last  in  the  great  Drew- 
Barrymore  tradition.  She  has  wabbled 
hither  and  thither;  but  she  is,  I  wager, 
going  down  to  posterity  as  Lady  Teazle, 
just  as  her  great  aunt,  Mrs.  John  Drew 
(Uncle  Jack's  mother),  did. 

The  Barrymore  Teazle  is  a  compound  of 
grace,  beauty,  sophistication  and  dramatic 
power.  She  makes  of  her  an  eternal  char- 
acter, a  woman  who,  married  to  old  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  can  cast  longing  looks  else- 
where, but  who,  when  the  moment  comes, 
as  it  did  in  the  famous  screen  scene,  can 
ride  down  her  feminine  hokum  and  emerge 
a  woman  with  a  firm  grip  on  herself.  Ethel 
Barrymore  did  this  scene  superbly.  And 
she  was  gorgeous  to  look  upon  in  her 
modish  eighteenth  century  hats  and  gowns. 

See  "The  School  for  Scandal"  and  you'll 
discover  where  most  of  our  domestic  farces 
and  comedies  are  cribbed  from.  It  is  still 
a  brilliant  and  up-to-date  satire.  Charles 
Croker-King  was  a  splendid  and  vivid  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  McKay  Morris  did  not 
grasp  at  all  the  character  of  the  hypocrit- 
ical Joseph  Surface.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany was  good.  But  Ethel  of  the  Tribe  of 
Barrymores  is  the  high  light. 
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Hazel  Dawn  gives  an  amusing 
performance  on  the  stage  in 
"Wonder  Boy." 


"The  Laugh  Parade" 

Ed  Wynn  is  the  reverse  of  Bobby  Clark, 
Eddie  Howard  and  Joe  Cook.  He  is  in  a 
class  all  by  himself — sui  generis,  as  Mae 
West  would  say. 

In  his  coonskin  cap,  his  goggles,  his  lost- 
in-the-woods  air,  his  quiet  way  of  dragging 
an  explosive  laugh  out  of  your  vest  he  is 
incomparable. 

Never  has  he  ridden  higher  than  in  "The 
Laugh  Parade."  He  is  almost  the  whole 
show,  with  due  salutes  to  the  Di  Gatanos, 
who  stage  a  whirlwind  Apache  dance  that 
is  savage  enough  to  almost  make  you  hol- 
ler, "Quit  it!"  There  are  also  Eunice 
Healy,  who  dances  well,  and  La  Jeanne 
Aubert,  who  is  la-la ! 

"Wonder  Boy" 

The  pictures  take  it  on  the  chin  again 
in  "Wonder  Boy,"  by  Chodorov  and  Bar- 
ton. This  time  the  New  York  executives 
are  pounded  to  a  frazzle.  And  it  is  one 
long  laugh  from  beginning  to  end.  For 


Will  You  Give  Me  10  Days 

to  PROVE  that  I  Can  Give  You 

Perfect  Health  andaStenderBody? 


T"V)  YOU  want  to  take  oft"  excess  weight?  To 
reduce  your  waistline,  hips,  legs?  j;Do  you  want 
glowing  health,  sparkling  energy?  Do  you  want  to 
build  a  symmetrical,  muscular  development?  Do 
you  want  to  keep  physically  fit,  in  the  "pink"? 

Let  Walter  M.  Hoover,  famous  oarsman,  show  you 
what  rowing  will  do  for  you — real  rowing,  of  the 
racing  shell  variety — the  finest,  most  enjoyable  form 
of  exercise  in  existence!  Try  his  "Hoover  Condi- 
tioner" 10  days  FREE.  A  few  minutes  a  day  on  this 
entirely  different  rowing  machine  will  work  wonders! 

Exercise?  It's  FUN — and  what  it  will  do  for  that 
body  of  yours!  Get  sensational  offer  NOW — with- 
out cost  or  obligation. 
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Walter  M.  Hoover,  forme 
champion  sculler,  wlnrx 
Sculls. 


;if   the  Diamond 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PRINCIPLE  '"^SE 

Have  you  ever  swung  up  the  river  in  a  racing  shell?  TVs  like  floating  on  air!  Now  get  this  same  thrilling, 
exhilarating  sense  of  tree,  rhythmic  motion  on  your  home  rowing  machine.  No  tugging  and  straining  on  make- 
shift spring  contrivances,  but  the  full  sweep  of  the  racing  stroke,  as  light  or  as  strong  as  you  want  it.  Walter  M. 
Hoover,  Olympic  champion  oarsman,  designed  the  "Hoover  Conditioner"  for  his  own  use,  built  it  on  racing 
shell  lines,  "rigged  it  right"  for  comfort,  made  it  adjustable  to  a  child's  strength  or  an  athlete's. 


SMOOTH,  FLOWING  MOTION 

The  "Hoover  Conditioner"  is  so  unlike  any  other  rowing  machine  on  the 
market  that  Hoover  was  literally  forced  into  manufacturing  it,  first  for  his 
friends,  then  for  an  ever  increasing  demand.  Now  he  wanta  vou  to  trv  it.  Kx- 
[lerieneefor  vonr^elf  t  he  i  hrill  of  row  ins  with  the  full,  scientific  s'roke  and 
NATURAL  RECOVERY.  Until  vou  have  sat  on  the  silent,  sliding  scat 
of  the  "Hoover  Conditioner"  you 
i  joy  able  it 


NO   DANGEROUS   COIL  SPRINGS 

COMPARE  the  smooth,  even  action  of  the  "Hoover  Conditioner"  with  the 
jerky,  uneven  pull  and  dangerous  snap-back  of  of  her  rowing  machines.  More- 
over, the  "  Hoover  Conditioner"  never  lo.ies  i's  tension.  Find  out  why  veteran 
oarsmen  acclaim  it;  why  the  finest  stores  recommend  it;  why  men  and  wo- 
men instinctively  choose  it  after  trying  other  rowing  machines,  side  by  aide. 


this 


THE  HOOVER  CONDITIONER 

Built  Like  A  Racing  Shell 


t&<&\rf  the  Superiority  of  the  "Hoover  Conditioner" 

^^^^O^  You  can't  expect  the  same  exercise  to  take  off  weight  or  to 
^  m  build    up   big,    powerful    muscles.      The   "Hoover  Conditioner" 

gives  you  a  different  type  of  exercise  for  every  purpose.     A  turn 
of  the  handy  screw  adjusts  the  tension  to  any  desired  degree — for 
light,  rapid,   reducing  exercise  —  or    heavy,   muscle-building  exercise. 


"I  think  your  'Conditioner* 
scientifically  correct.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  that 
do  not  know  that  such  an 
exercisor  exists.  They  buy 
those  silly,  spiral  spring  and 
rubber  cable  affairs." 

Dr.  S.  R.  B.  (full  name 
and  address_on  file) 

"I  can't  really  say  enough 
for  the  'Conditioner'.  I 
wouldn't  sell  it  for  S500  if  I 
couldn't  buy  another.  It 
certainly  puts  the  old  pep 
into  you." 

F.  G.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SENSATIONAL  BARGAIN  NOW 


Why  spend  money  on  makeshift,  so-called 
"rowing  machines"  when  vou  can  have  the  genu- 
ine "Hoover  Conditioner"  at  LESS  THAN  ONE- 
HALF  THE  REGULAR  PRICE!  Get  the  facts 
of  this  sensational  "experimental"  offer  at  once. 
Learn  the  exclusive  features  of  this  trim,  hand- 
some exerciser  that  gives  you  dynamic  health, 
energy,  a  perfect  figure,  in  only  a  few 
minutes  a  day  —  and  slides  under  the  bed 
when  not  in  use. 

Try   the  "Hoover 
Conditioner"  for 
yourself;    get  the 
thrill  of  actual  "racing  shell"  rowing.     Convince  yourself  that 
here  is  the  perfect,  pleasurable  form  of  exercise.     Mail  coupon  / 
or  write  for  full  information  with  details  of  10-Dav  FREE  Trial        /  Xame 
and  Special  Bargain  Offer  of  LESS  THAN  HALF  PRICE.  / 

THE  HOOVER  CONDITIONER,  INC.  /  Address- 
52  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y.  / 

Copyright.  1931.  /  Town  


TRY  IT  FREE! 


GET  THE  FACTS 

before  you  buy  any 
Rowing  Machine 


/ 

/     The     Hoover  Conditioner. 
/    Inc.,  Dept.  32 
/    52  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 
/   N.  V. 

/   Send  me  FREE  detail*  of  Hoover 
/   Conditioner.     10-Dav  Trial  and 
/   Special  Short-Time  Oiler  at  LESS 
/    THAN'  HALF  PRICE. 
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sheer  ha!  ha!  it  beats  "Once  in  a  Lifetime," 
although  it  is  not  as  solid  a  piece  of  work. 
No  one  will  laugh  at  it  more  than  the  pic- 
ture people. 

The  saga  is  about  a  boy  who  wanted  to 
be  a  dentist.  The  Paragon  people  tried  to 
make  a  picture  star  of  him  in  fourteen  up- 
roarious scenes,  but  Pete  Hinkle  flopped  at 
the  Capitol,  and  so  the  Biggie  of  the  Para- 
gon Pictures  Corp.  turned  to  a  Russian 
dancer  as  the  curtain  goes  down.  Bally- 
hoo !    Hooey !    Applesauce !    It's  a  corker  ! 

This  is  an  all-star  show,  with  the  big 


correct  pronunciation  of  an  English  word 
new  to  her.  Before  embarking  on  a  scene, 
she,  too,  like  Garbo,  rehearses  her  part 
with  almost  parrot-like  persistence.  When 
she  is  sure  the  words  and  pronunciation 
are  correct,  she  concentrates  on  the  delicate 
nuances  of  their  meaning  before  speaking 
for  the  microphone.  She  is  very  quick,  and 
everyone  likes  teaching  Dietrich  new  words. 

Languages  come  easily  to  the  foreign 
stars ;  it  is  the  control  of  the  larynx  which 
calls  for  long  practise.  Paul  Lukas  enjoys 
excellent  throat  control,  and  to  combat  his 
foreign  accent  he  listens  patiently  to  radio 
announcers  by  the  hour,  carefully  selecting 
those  whose  English  is  the  most  desirable. 
He  can  imitate  the  manner  of  speech  of  all 
our  very  nicest  and  most  cultured  radio 
announcers.  Of  course,  in  a  picture  like 
"Strictly  Dishonorable"  he  still  uses  the 
accent,  but  you  will  note  how  cleverly  he 
has  it  under  control  and  how  distinctly 
every  word  gets  over.  But  when  talkies 
first  came,  they  had  an  English  double  to 
speak  for  Paul  in  "The  Wolf  of  Wall 
Street."  Paul  knew  no  English  at  all  then. 
His  next  picture  will  be  "No  One  Man." 

Pola  Negri  went  to  England  itself  to 
defeat  her  accent.  She  can,  when  she  will, 
speak  perfect  English,  with  scarce  a  trace 
of  accent.    So  much  so  that  London  critics 


medals   going  to  Gregory  Ratoff,  Hazel 
Dawn,  William  Challee  and  Jeanne  Greene. 
Will  they  have  the  nerve  to  fdm  this? 

"Counsellor-at-Law" 

Elmer  Rice's  latest  is  an  entertaining 
play  and  is  sure  Hollywood-bound.  It  gives 
all  the  low-down  on  the  New  York  lawyer. 
George  Simon  in  the  hands  of  Paul  Muni 
is  a  sizeable  and  human  creation. 

Simon  is  an  East  Side  boy  who  has  risen 
to  Untermyer  heights.  His  office  is  a  rial- 
to  of  good  and  evil  of  all  sorts  of  people, 


hailed  her  as  the  super-linguist. 

Li]  Dagover,  German  screen  sensation-, 
found  that  being  "discovered"  by  Warners 
entailed  the  mighty  problem  of  mastering 
English  in  a  few  weeks.  And  Lil  annexed 
an  English  tutor  and  concentrated  forth- 
with with  amazing  success.  She  still  stud- 
ies with  this  tutor  between  scenes,  going 
over  every  tiny  nuance  of  the  words  she 
must  speak.  Of  course,  she  still  has  an  ac- 
cent— enough  to  lend  piquancy — but  she 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  that  for  "mike" 
purposes.  Lil  is  delicious,  as  you'll  dis- 
cover when  you  see  her  in  her  first  Amer- 
ican picture,  "The  Woman  from  Monte 
Carlo,"  with  Walter  Huston  and  Warren 
Williams.  She  also  has  a  diabolical  sense 
of  humor  and  adores  acquiring  startling 
American  slang  and  springing  it  on  people 
unexpectedly.  If  she  has  some  original 
pronunciations  of  these,  never  fear  the 
naughty  girl  knows  all  about  it.  And,  like 
so  many  of  these  charmers,  she  speaks  five 
languages  perfectly — when  it  suits  her. 

Both  Lupe  Velez  and  Fifi  Dorsay  can 
speak  good  American  when  they  want  to. 
Both  these  girls,  however,  know  the  value 
of  a  soupcon  of  accent  under  certain  pro- 
vocative conditions.  Lupe  will  lapse  into 
an  accent  at  just  the  right  moment,  after 
gabbing   away   in   American   for  several 


Communists,  chorus  girls,  poverty-stricken 
women,  and  one  fellow  who  runs  off  with 
George's  wife.  George  is  about  to  take  the 
leap  from  the  108th  story  when  he  gets  a 
'phone  call  from  U.  S.  Steel — a  big  case! 
He  grabs  his  secretary,  and  hits  the  old 
trail — a  "Front  Page"  idea. 

Paul  Muni  is  the  show,  surrounded  by  a 
long  line  of  most  excellent  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, of  which  the  best  are — almost 
everybody  in  a  company  of  twenty-eight. 
This  play  glows  with  life,  but  sprawls  and 
dawdles  a  little. 


minutes,  the  sly  minx.  As  for  Fifi,  one 
suspects  her  of  deliberately  cultivating  the 
accent  and  reminding  herself  not  to  forget. 

Bela  Lugosi,  whose  "Dracula"  brought 
the  highest  box  office  returns  of  any  pic- 
ture at  Universal  for  the  year,  tells  how, 
when  he  played  his  first  English  part  on 
the  stage  in  "The  Red  Poppy,"  he  knew  no 
English  whatever.  He  learned  lines  like 
a  parrot.  Later,  when  he  had  to  take  many 
bows  and  there  were  calls  for  a  speech,  he 
didn't  even  know  what  the  audience  was 
yelling  for.  He  didn't  dare  speak  for  fear 
of  giving  himself  away.  But  he  hired  a 
tutor  right  after  that  and  his  English  has 
long  since  been  well  nigh  perfect.  He  still 
practices  daily  to  keep  the  accent  in  check. 

Tala  Birel,  Universal's  new  find,  says 
her  dad  is  Viennese,  her  mother  Polish, 
and  she  herself  was  born  in  Rumania,  so 
she  spoke  three  different  languages  from 
babyhood.  Now  languages  are  a  sort  of 
hobby  with  her.  If  she  can  live  in  a  coun- 
try even  the  shortest  time,  she  just  absorbs 
the  language  without  more  ado.  When  she 
first  went  to  England  on  location,  while 
making  a  German  picture,  however,  she 
felt  her  English  was  a  bit  inadequate  for 
the  screen,  so  she  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  some  English  electricians  and  me- 
chanics and  they  delighted  in  adding  to  her 
learning.  Often,  on  this  account,  Tala 
gives  an  English  word  just  a  slight  cock- 


Here  is  Bela  Lugosi,  as  seen 
by  his  compatriot,  Geza 
Kende,  the  famous  painter. 


Accents ! 

Continued  from  page  J>j> 


Pola  Negri  was  hailed  by  London  critics  as  a  "super-linguist."  When 
she  speaks  her  mind,  as  in  "A  Woman  Commands,'"  she  can  unloose  a 
varied  flood  of  language  to  give  even  the  bland  Roland  Young  a  headache. 
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Tala  Birel,  born  in  Rumania  of 
Central     European  parents, 
speaks  good  English,  but  with 
a  slight  Cockney'  accent.' 


j  ney  flavor.  In  Hollywood  she  went  to  the 
man  who  taught  Joseph  Schildkraut  his 
excellent  English,  Francis  Fay,  who  makes 
her  utter  every  single  word  dozens  of  times 

i  until  he  is  satisfied.    Tala  still  has  enough 
accent  to  add  piquancy,  but  there  is  no 
ridiculous  mispronunciation  of  words.  She 
,  also  has  a  keen  aptitude  for  reproducing 
all  sorts  of  sounds. 

Ramon  Novarro,  having  lived  so  long  in 
Los  Angeles,  has  never  had  to  study  En- 
glish.   Indeed,  his  English  is  often  vastly 

;  superior  to  the  American  brand. 

Lots  of  English-speaking  players  have 
awkward  accents  that  need  correcting,  too. 
For  instance,  a  southern  accent  is  most 

'.  unsuitable  in  many  roles.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cissie  Loftus,  the  English  actress 

J  who  is  a  master  of  dialects,  as  also  is  Elsie 
Janis,  coached  little  Sidney  Fox  in  that 
engaging  southern  accent  which  she  used  in 

;  "Strictly  Dishonorable."  It  is  quite  a  knack, 
slipping  into  these  dialects.  Remember  how 
difficult  Mary  Pickford  found  the  southern 
tinge  in  her  first  talkie,  "Coquette"? 

|  When  an  American  actress  essays  a  for- 
eign accent  for  a  role,  it  is  not  often  a 
success.  These  foreigners  seem  more  clever 
at  acquiring  our  tricks  of  language  than 

j   we  are  at  theirs. 

Leo  Carillo,  who  has  lived  in  California 

■   all  his  life  and  yet  is  pure  Spanish,  has  the 

j  gift  of  imitating  pretty  well  any  accent, 
even  English  cockney.  Warner  Baxter, 
pure  American,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
of  the  few  who  can  simulate  a  Spanish 
dialect,  without  being  a  real  Spanish  scho- 

i    lar.    That's  why  he  has  been  such  a  hit  in 

I;  the  "Old  Arizona"  and  "Cisco  Kid"  type 
of  picture. 

Dolores  Del  Rio  has  been  improving  her 
English  right  along,  but  fortunately  in 
"The  Dove"  her  Spanish  accent  is  pleasant- 
ly, suitable.  But  Dolores  can  speak  almost 
without  a  trace  of  accent  now  when  she 
cares  to. 

Olga  Baclanova  had  great  difficulty 
learning  accentless  English.  Which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  she  lost  out  at  Paramount 
when  talkies  came  in.  Now,  however,  she 
:  has  improved  so  remarkably  that  she  is 
appearing  in  an  English  stage  play  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Dr.  Mario  Marafioti  says  the  Latins  have 
a  much  easier  time  with  voice  projection 
and  accents ;  they  seem  to  have  a  natural- 
born  gift  for  singing  correctly,  for  instance. 


Are  you  flat-chested?  Do  |     »  # 

ug'y>  sagging  lines  rob  you  I 
of  your  feminine  charm?    It  i 
SO  easy  to  have  the  full,  firm  form  that  Fashion  demands. 

Yes,  in  just  thirty  short  days  you  can  increase  your  feminin 
charm  and  mould  your  contours  to  the  firm,  youthful  shapelines 
that  is  so  smart  and  alluring.  Just  the  simple  application  of  m 
wonderful  Miracle  Cream  and  easy  instructions  will  work  won 
ders.  Thousands  of  women  everywhere  praise  this  simple,  harm 
less  home  treatment  for  the  splendid  results  obtained  in  just  i 
few  minutes  a  day. 

FILL  OUT  YOUR  FORM  £lsyNwTy 

No  matter  what  else  you  have  tried,  no  matter  how  undevel 
oped  your  figure  may  be,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  this 
wonderful  method.   One  grateful  woman  writes:  "Day  by  day  I 
have  seen  my  figure  fill  out  until  now  it  is  shapely  and  beautifu 
My  friends  have  all  noticed  the  improvement." 

F—  _  _  My  valuable  new  Book  that  tells  how  to  develop 
B  p  f  a  beautiful  form  and  how  to  fill  out  the  figure  to 
"  graceful,  feminine  curves. 

MailCotinnnwith  onl>'  $L0°  and  1  wi"      /      nancy  lee.  Dept.  sc-2 

^^^2^,.^  F       mail  you  large  container  of      /    816  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jf&«=r. ■*■"**£".  i     ■  Miracle  Cream,  with  complete  instructions    /        I  enclose  only  $1.00.    Send  me 
for  developing  shapely  feminine  form,  to-   /     large  container  of  Miracle  Cream 
gether  with   FREE  BOOK,  all  in  plain  /      with  instructions  and  Free  Book  in 
1  wrapper.    Ofifer  limited.    Send  at  once.  /     pIain  wraPP"- 

NANCY  LEE,  Dept.  SC-2         /  Name 

J  Address  

8  I  6  Broadway.  New  York.  N,  Y.    /  Town    .   State.  . 


Complete  Fictionization  in  March  Screenland 

GARBO  and  NOVARRO'S 


MATA-HARI 


Illustrated  at  top  of  page:  Garbo 
taking  a  final  farewell  of  her  blind 
lover  before  she  faces  the  firing  squad. 
Above:  Garbo,  as  the  famous  dance, 
with   her  lover   in  a   boudoir  scene. 


Garbo  and  Novarro  at  their 
superb  best  in  this  glamor- 
ous romance  of  the  famous 
dancer  spy.  Love,  divine 
love  reared  to  dizzy  heights 
and  tragedy,  stark  and  cruel, 
culminating  before  the  guns 
of  a  firing  squad  provide 
gripping  material  for  a  great 
fictionization  of  this  out- 
standing film.  Surely  you'll 
see  the  picture  but  first  read 
the  story — complete — in 

March 

SCREENLAND 
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But  the  Russians,  Scandinavians,  Germans 
usually  find  it  far  more  difficult,  since  those 
languages  are  so  largely  produced  by  chest 
sounds  as  distinct  from  head  sounds.  It  is 
this  chesty,  nasal  manner  of  voice  projec- 
tion that  spoils  so  many  American  voices, 
and  which  have  startled  foreign  audiences 
when  issuing  from  the  lips  of  lovely  Amer- 
ican maidens. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  voices  to  be  flat 
and  monotonous.  Voices  can  acquire  per- 
sonality and  charm  by  a  correct  under- 
standing and  utilization  of  the  throat,  the 
teeth,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  tone  and  enunciation.  Some 


voices  have  a  natural  lilt  to  them,  as,  for 
instance,  Helen  Hayes'  voice  in  the  first 
scenes  of  "The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet." 
Little  Janet  Gaynor  is  getting  more  char- 
acter into  her  speaking  voice  all  the  time. 

Of  the  men  on  the  screen,  Conrad  Nagel 
is  considered  as  having  the  finest,  richest 
voice.  Conrad  makes  many  public  speeches, 
too,  often  being  selected  by  the  industry  to 
represent  it  at  big  civic  banquets,  mainly 
on  this  account.  Anything  Conrad  says 
seems  twice  as  interesting  because  of  his 
rich  voice.  Lawrence  Grant,  the  Welsh- 
man, also  has  a  rich  speaking  voice.  Leslie 
Howard  is  regarded  as  having  the  best  dic- 


tion and  nuance  of  any  actor  playing  lovers' 
roles. 

Although  Jack  Gilbert's  original  speak- 
ing voice  on  the  screen  proved  so  disas- 
trous, all  the  faults  have  been  corrected 
now  and  he  should  be  able  to  live  down 
"One  Glorious  Night."  Jack's  experience 
is  the  outstanding  example  of  what  a  poor 
screen  voice  can  do  to  an  otherwise  fine 
screen  reputation.  The  Walter  Hustons, 
the  James  Cagneys,  the  Clark  Gables,  the 
Clive  Brooks,  and  the  Doug  Fairbanks 
Juniors,  would  not  have  fared  anywhere 
near  so  well,  had  not  their  speaking  voices 
suited  their  individualities. 


Ol'  Man  River's  Step-Child 

Continued  from  page  89 


children,  turned  on  its  side  and  scores  were 
drowned.  Irene's  father  was  among  the 
city  officials  who  previously  condemned  the 
boat  and  in  the  subsequent  investigation, 
honors  were  heaped  on  his  head.  But  her 
mother  could  not  think  of  the  honors ;  she 
could  think  only  of  the  scores  of  tots  who 
were  drowned.  And  she  hated  the  rivers 
and  feared  more  and  more  the  visits  of  her 
own  two  babies  to  the  grandfather  who 
built  boats.  It  was  with  trembling  in  her 
heart  that  the  mother  would  caution  her 
two  children,  when  the  time  came  for  the 
annual  visits  with  Granddad,  not  to  go  too 
near  the  river. 

Like  most  children,  the  dare  of  defying 
parental  wishes  dwelt  in  Irene's  heart  until 
one  day  she  and  her  brother  joined  a  group 
of  their  river  urchin  friends  and  went 
swimming  in  the  Ohio.  A  treacherous 
undertow  swept  her  beyond  her  depth  and 
she  fought  a  silent  struggle  for  breath  and 
life,  too  frightened  to  scream  and  too  weak 
to  wage  a  successful  battle.  A  passing 
fisherman  saw  her  plight  and  rescued  her, 
a  shaking,  tearful  little  girl  who  vowed 
never  again  to  disobey  her  parents  and 
who  stared  with  distended  eyes  at  the  water 
that  had  nearly  ended  her  stay  on  earth. 

She  has  never  overcome  the  fear  that 
overtook  her  that  day.  The  occurrence  was 
fifteen  years  ago  but  today,  when  Miss 
Dunne  determines  to  fight  off  the  phobia 
and  visits  the  ocean  or  a  pool,  her  arms 
and  legs  become  powerless  and  she  is  over- 
whelmed with  a  desire  to  get  out  of  the 
water. 

When  she  was  about  ten  years  old,  Irene 
visited  friends  of  her  grandfather,  a  family 
living  near  Memphis.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  several  river  kidnappings  had  taken 
place  and  parents  had  been  warned  to  keep 
their  children  away  from  the  waterfront. 
The  family  Irene  was  visiting  owned  a 
motorboat  and  one  day  the  children  slipped 
aboard  to  play.  In  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek,  Irene  left  the  boat  and  boarded  a 
craft  alongside.  While  she  hid  beneath  a 
tarpaulin,  the  boat  was  mysteriously  freed 
of  its  moorings  and  drifted  away  from 
the  dock.  When  she  finally  peered  from 
her  hiding  place,  Irene  had  floated  several 
hundred  yards  down  the  river. 

Her  screams  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  other  children  and  they,  frightened,  ran 
home  and  confessed  to  their  parents  that 
Irene  had  been  taken  away  on  a  strange 
boat.  Pandemonium  followed.  The  police 
were  informed  and  the  river  patrol  started 
in  search  of  the  kidnapped  child.  Within  a 
few  minutes  most  of  the  city  was  aware 
that  another  girl  had  been  stolen. 

The  police  overhauled  the  runaway  boat 
a  few  miles  below  the  city  and  returned 
craft  and  girl  safely.  Of  course,  the  kid- 
napping theory  was  laughed  at  but  once 
again  had  little  Irene  discovered  a  reason 


He's  little,  but  he  can  play 
big  scenes.  This  is  Buster 
Phelps,  one  of  Hollywood's 
sizeable  army  of  kid  stars. 


to  stand  in  mortal  fear  of  the  water. 

"Despite  my  fears,  rivers  and  oceans 
have  a  strange  fascination  for  me,"  Miss 
Dunne  says.  "I  get  a  tremendous  thrill 
when  I  go  yachting.  When  I  crossed  the 
ocean,  I  experienced  a  great  kick.  But 
whenever  I  went  to  the  ship's  side  and 
looked  down  into  the  water,  I  almost  ran 
back  to  the  safety  of  my  stateroom." 

Miss  Dunne  loves  to  recall  the  days  of 
her  childhood — the  part  of  her  childhood 
spent  on  the  waterfront. 

"I  can  remember  some  of  the  river  kids 
I  played  with,"  she  says.  "My  two  par- 
ticular chums  were  Mickey  O'Brien  and 
his  sister  Molly.  Mickey  had  more 
freckles  than  any  kid  I  ever  saw  and  his 
proudest  boast  was  that  he  could  swim  the 
Ohio,  which  at  that  point  was  half  a  mile 
wide.     Molly  was  about  seven  and  she 


could  swim  like  a  fish.  She  had  a  swim- 
ming suit  made  from  a  flour  sack  from 
which  the  four  corners  had  been  cut,  as 
well  as  a  hole  in  the  top.  Through  these 
five  openings  protruded  Mollys'  arms,  legs 
and  head.  When  she  plunged  into  the 
water,  the  improvised  suit  held  air  and 
she  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  balloon 
with  arms  and  legs ! 

"One  day  I  took  a  beautiful  new  doll  to 
the  shanty-boat  on  which  Mickey  and  Molly 
lived.  Some  way,  it  fell  overboard  and 
Molly  dived  after  it  without  pausing  to 
remove  her  dress.  Her  mother  was  terri- 
bly angry  and  gave  her  a  spanking.  I  was 
so  sorry  that  I  insisted  Molly  should  keep 
the  doll.  'Because,'  I  explained,  'it  would 
have  drowned  if  you  hadn't  rescued  it,  so 
now  it  belongs  to  you.'  Molly's  tears  dried 
up  immediately  and  she  took  motherly  pos- 
session of  the  doll.  At  home,  I  had  to 
explain  I  had  lost  my  toy  because  I  dared 
not  confess  I  had  been  to  the  river  front." 

Whatever  fear  she  may  have  of  water, 
Irene  does  not  lack  grit.  A  recent  picture 
contained  a  scene  in  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  fall  from  a  yacht  into  the  ocean. 
The  director,  who  understood  her  fear, 
offered  to  secure  a  double. 

"Will  a  double  make  the  scene  realistic?" 
Miss  Dunne  asked. 

"Well,  no,  not  quite,"  the  director  ad- 
mitted. "With  a  double,  it  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  a  long  shot,  which  will  not  be  as 
effective  as  a  closeup." 

"Then  I'll  do  it,"  Irene  said.  And  de- 
spite the  fact  that  fear  nearly  paralyzed 
her  heart,  she  stood  on  the  yacht's  deck 
and  fell  backwards  into  the  ocean.  The 
sudden  expression  of  fright  that  twisted 
her  face  was  not  acting.  Irene  Dunne  was 
scared ! 

Expert  swimmers  may  scoff  at  her  fear, 
but  let  it  be  here  explained  that  many 
humans  are  possessed  of  phobias  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Some  fear  high  places ; 
others  cannot  bear  to  be  locked  in  a  small 
room  or  underground  tunnel.  Miss  Dunne's 
fear  of  water  is  as  unconquerable  as  the 
next  woman's  hatred  of  snakes  or  spiders. 

But  some  day,  when  she  has  tired  of  her 
screen  and  stage  career,  she  intends  to  re- 
turn to  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
else  she  will  live  beside  the  broad  Pacific. 
She  will  build  a  home  that  will  face  a  great 
body  of  water  and  from  the  safety  of  her 
living  room,  she  will  gaze  and  satisfy  the 
haunting  fascination  that  centers  in  her 
heart. 

She  will  have  children  of  her  own,  she 
says,  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  will 
learn  will  be  the  art  of  swimming.  She 
will  see  that  a  competent  instructor  attends 
to  this  phase  of  their  childhood. 

"I  am  not  going  to  have  my  children 
afraid  of  water,"  she  says  quietly.  "They 
will  love  the  rivers  and  oceans." 
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A  pair  of  Jacks!    The  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Searle  examine  the  script  of 
"Sooky,"  the  Percy  Crosby  story  in  which  they  will  soon  be  seen  with  that 
other  seasoned  trouper,  Bobby  Coogan. 


Just  Among  Us  Kids 

Continued  from  page  33 


avarice,  even  in  the  movie  world. 

Jackie  Searle  is  a  California  boy,  who 
started  as  a  radio  buddy  at  three  years  of 
age.  Two  years  ago  he  crashed  the  talkies, 
since  then  he  has  been  in  all  the  kid  pic- 
tures put  out  by  Paramount,  and  was  pecu- 
liarly successful  in  that  picture  first  re- 
leased as  "Let's  Play  King"  and  later 
changed  to  "Forbidden  Adventure,"  which 
was  a  skit  on  movie  children.  He's  in  the 
sixth  grade,  and  he  wants  to  become  a 
baseball  pitcher  by  and  by.  He  already 
has  fifty-two  pictures  to  his  credit. 

Dickie  Moore  is  just  five  years  old  now. 
He  and  George  Ernest,  another  cute  baby, 
have  just  won  long  term  contracts  with 
Warners.  Dickie  is  really  an  old-timer  all 
the  same.  His  first  part  was  with  John 
Barrymore  as  a  baby  in  "The  Beloved 
Rogue"  when  he  was  eleven  months  old. 
That  happened  because  a  United  Artist 
production  manager  happened  to  be  making 
a  social  visit  to  the  Moores — another  break. 
Since  then  he  has  been  employed  most  of 
the  time,  his  latest  pictures  being  "Seed," 
"The  Squaw  Man,"  "Star  Witness,"  "Union 
Depot,"  and  "Manhattan  Parade." 

Dickie's  first  ambition  was  to  be  a  garb- 
age man,  but  now  he  thinks  a  traffic  cop's 
job  might  be  more  interesting.  He  hates 
to  go  to  bed.  He  likes  the  school  on  the 
lot.  He  rides  a  little  tricycle  and  tags 
people  for  speeding.  He  adores  dogs  and 
wept  bitterly  when  his  pet  ran  away.  He 
adores  having  the  dentist  clean  his  teeth ! 

George  Ernest  is  ten  years  old  and  a 
natural  organizer,  has  just  founded  a  strict- 
ly invitational  club  which  he  made  the  boys 
assist  in  building,  for  which  they  swipe 


lumber,  bits  of  linoleum,  and  old  drapes. 
The  dues  are  a  penny  a  week ;  members 
bring  their  own  lunch.  George  also  works 
on  toy  airplanes.  He's  Danish  and  has  two 
sisters  and  two  brothers  all  older  than 
himself — a  very  homey  family.  He's  in 
B.  5  at  school  but  he  has  three  betes  noirs — 
to  help  wash  dishes,  to  eat  spinach  and  to 
get  dressed.  His  three  passions  are  choco- 
late cake,  baseball  and  football. 

Delmar  Watson  is  a  clever,  cunning 
youngster — one  of  many  little  Watsons 
working  in  pictures. 

Jerry  Tucker,  another  of  the  kids  who 
won  glory  in  "Skippy"  is  the  son  of  a 
boxer-manager,  and  was  born  in  Chicago. 
He  played  lots  of  bits  in  pictures  before 
"Skippy"  won  him  a  contract. 

Studios  try  to  keep  the  details  of  con- 
tracts for  child  players  a  dead  secret — be- 
cause mothers  get  mad  when  some  other 
lambkin  gets  higher  pay  than  their  own 
sonny  boy. 

Besides  those  under  contract,  lots  of 
children  are  free-lancing  and  doing  very 
well,  thank  you.  For  instance,  Wynonah 
Johnson,  a  woman  writer,  has  seven  sweet 
children,  three  of  them  almost  constantly 
employed  in  the  movies.  Dickie  Winslow, 
who  appeared  in  both  "Seed"  and  "Tom 
Sawyer"  is  one  -of  her  bright  babes ;  Car- 
mencita  Johnson,  age  7,  is  seen  as  Greta 
Garbo  in  her  childhood,  in  "Susan  Len- 
nox"; and  the  baby,  just  a  year  old,  is  in 
constant  demand,  as  for  instance  in  Billie 
Dove's  "The  Age  for  Love."  Remember 
how  the  father  wakes  up  the  baby  and  it 
cries  and  cries — that's  Wynonah's  baby,  a 
cooey  angel  that  everybody  loves. 


Do  men 
admire  natural 
color  ? 

JUST   /%  S  14  owe! 

Men  admire  youthful,  healthy  color.  Certainly ! 
They  want  your  lips  to  look  Natural !  .  .  .  not  a 
greasy  smear  of  glaring,  flashy  color! 
Tangee  gives  that  vital  glow  of  freshness,  that 
natural  color  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  today 
.  .  .  so  admired  by  men  I  For  Tangee  is  based 
on  a  marvelous  color  principle  .  .  .  entirely 
different  from  any  other  lipstick !  Magically  it 
takes  on  color  after  you  apply  it ,  . .  and  blends 
perfectly  with  your  own  natural,  individual 
coloring, whether  blonde, brunette  or  red-head! 

Tangee  Gives  You  Natural  Color 

Tangee  leaves  no  greasy  smear  of  glaring, 
flashy  color.  Its  solidified  cream  base  soothes, 
softens  and  protects!  Permanent,  Tangee 
stays  on  all  day.  No  constant  making  up! 
Economical,  it  lasts  twice  as  long  as  ordi- 
nary lipsticks.  $1. 

New!  Tangee  Theatrical,  a  special  dark 
shade  of  Tangee  Lipstick  and  Rouge 
Compact  for  professional  and  evening  use. 

Note:  When  you  buy,  be  sure  you  see  the 
natne  Tangee  on  the  package.  There  is  only 
(?;/(?  Tangee  !  Beware  of  substitutes,  and  patron- 
ize the  store  that  gives  you  what  you  ask  fori 
To  Match  Tangee  Lipstick! 


SEND  1<K  FOR  TANGEE  BEAUTY  SET 

★ Containing  miniature  Lipstick,  Powder, 
two  Rouges,  and  "The  Art  of  Make-up" 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Dept.  S2 
417  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Name  

Address^ 
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Now,  Dickie  and  Carmencita  get  $150  a 
week  when  they  are  working,  which  is  in 
about  four  pictures  a  year  for  several 
weeks.  The  baby  gets  anywhere  from 
$7.50  to  $25  a  day,  according  to  how  long 
mama  has  to  hang  around  between  scenes. 
When  Dickie  Moore  played  in  "Seed,"  be- 
fore he  was  under  contract,  he  received 
$200  a  week.  His  contract  is  understood  to 
be  twice  as  good  as  that.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  both  Dickie  Winslow  and 
Junior  Coghlan,  playing  the  same  sort  of 


role  with  the  same  number  of  lines  in  a 
Bobby  Jones  golf  picture,  received  $75  and 
$25  a  day  respectively.  One  of  the  mamas, 
you  see,  was  less  good  at  bargaining. 
Many  bright  children  receive  $100  a  day 
for  two  or  three  days'  work.  That  was 
Junior  Durkin's  fee  before  he  was  under 
contract.  It  is  said  to  have  begun  at  $500 
a  week  rising  to  $4000  a  week  in  a  couple 
of  years. 

Actually  these  movie  children  are  amaz- 
ingly well  disciplined.    They  know  that  if 


they  cut  up  and  become  a  nuisance,  it  will 
be  back  to  the  suburbs  for  them.  They 
are  a  good-tempered  bunch  of  youngsters 
for  the  most  part,  very  philosophical,  and 
well  aware  that  temperamental  outbursts 
will  make  them  decidedly  persona  non 
grata.  And  they  can  act.  Consider  dear 
little  Marilyn  Harris  in  "Frankenstein," 
the  baby  the  monster  drowns.  She  only  has 
a  bit,  but  you'll  never  forget  it.  Or  the 
bright  galaxy  of  kids  in  "Over  the  Hill," 
Tom  Conlon,  Nancy  Irish,  Julius  Molnar, 
Joe  Hachey,  and  again,  Marilyn  Harris. 
Are  they  worth  $150  a  day?  You  bet  they 
are. 

The  studios  declare  that  children  from 
theatrical  families  are  invariably  better  dis- 
ciplined than  those  from  non-professional 
homes.  However,  Wynonah  Johnson  is  a 
newspaper  woman  and  her  children  work 
all  the  time,  because  they  are  such  well- 
behaved  youngsters. 

If  they  are  ever  going  to  be  spoiled,  it 
usually  comes  after  the  success  marked  by 
fat  contracts.  Then  so  much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  home  and  parents  in  the 
background.  The  spoiled  smart  alec  young- 
sters are,  however,  happily  rare.  And 
there  are  clauses  in  contracts  to  protect 
studios  against  that,  so  parents  find  it 
highly  worth-while  to  keep  the  home  influ- 
ence right. 

Child  stars,  however,  are  not  allowed  to 
wallow  in  spending  money.  Jackie  Cooper, 
for  instance,  gets  about  $3  a  week  and  has 
to  coax  for  every  dime  beyond  that. 

Tad  Alexander,  seen  with  Will  Rogers 
in  "Ambassador  Bill,"  being  a  newcomer, 
gets  only  50  cents  a  week.  Jackie  Searle 
is  a  plutocrat  on  $5  when  he  starts  making 
a  picture,  and  not  another  dime  until  it's 
finished.  Then  he  celebrates.  Even  in  his 
palmiest  child-actor  days,  Jackie  Coogan 
had  to  get  his  spending  money  in  occasional 
dollars,  not  even  a  regular  allowance. 
Bobby  Coogan  doesn't  know  anything  about 
money  yet — but  he'll  learn.  Brother  Jack's 
fortune,  in  trust  for  him,  is  said  to  be 
nearly  $5,000,000. 


solemn  little  group  walked  Cagney  him- 
self, and  climbed  up  on  a  stool  at  the 
lunch  counter. 

It  was  like  looking  at  a  corpse,  the 
executive  said. 

Spellbound,  they  waited  to  hear  if  the 
corpse  would  speak.  Then  Cagney's  voice 
came  to  them,  in  modulated  scholarly 
tones : 

"I'll  have  a  tomato  salad  with  mayon- 
naise and  a  pot  of  black  tea,"  it  said. 

You  could  have  heard  a  gnat  whisper  in 
the  lunch  room ! 

There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  mayonnaise  and 
black  tea  side  to  this  Irish  Cagney.  It  is 
evidenced  to  you  perhaps  first  in  his  ex- 
ceptionally long  blonde  eyelashes  and  large 
blue  eyes,  and  silky  red  hair  that  might 
have  been  his  mother's  pride  and  joy. 

You  get  another  bit  of  it  when  he 
quotes  you  a  line  or  two  from  "John 
Brown's  Body"  by  the  poet-novelist,  Benet. 
Or  when  he  analyses  a  sequence  in  one 
of  the  Russian  pictures.  Or  when  he  points 
out  that  the  humor  of  Rene  Clair's  ex- 
cellent picture,  "Le  Million,"  was  es- 
sentially Gallic,  and  therefore  forever  im- 
possible of  emulation  by  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

You  get  still  more  of  it  when  he  talks 
about  his  own  brand  of  art,  his  own  act- 
ing, sketching  for  you  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  change  in  public  opinion  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  such  former  heav- 


Not  Too  Tough! 

Continued  from  page  34 

ies  as  Wallace  Beery,  Chester  Morris, 
Clark  Gable  and  himself,  Cagney,  to  slip 
across  the  thin  dividing  line  which  sepa- 
rates villainy  from  heroism. 

Intelligently,  he  tells  you  what  speech 
has  contributed  to  this  effect,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  speech  shows  the  man,  reveals 
the  well-springs  of  his  inner  emotional 
make-up  as  action  alone  never  can  do. 

"When  you  hear  how  a  man  talks,"  he 
says,  "you  get  a  notion  of  how  his  mind 
works.  And  when  you  know  how  a  man's 
mind  works,  you  realize  something  of  his 
similarity  to  yourself.  Once  that's  accom- 
plished, you  can't  bring  yourself  to  hate 
everything  the  villain  does,  because  if  you 
do  you  begin  to  hate  yourself,  knowing  that 
you  yourself  are  capable  of  the  same  action. 
Circumstances  alone  have  made  the  differ- 
ence." 

And  if  that  isn't  shrewd  reasoning,  then 
the  old  French  proverb  which  reads  that 
"To  understand  all  is  to  forgive  all"  is  a 
lot  of  applesauce. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  you  are  thinking : 
"The  fellow  is  one  of  those  so-called  high- 
brows." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

How  can  anyone  be  highbrow  who  played 
over  a  vaudeville  circuit  for  five  years  ? 
How  can  anyone  be  highbrow  who  began 
his  career  upon  the  stage  as  a  chorus  boy 
in  a  cream-tart  called   "Pitter  Patter?" 


His  sports  are  boxing,  punching  the  bag, 
swimming,  playing  tennis  and  baseball,  and 
driving  his  car — none  of  them  very  high- 
brow. 

I  have  said  he  drives  a  car.  He  does. 
But  his  wife  has  to  tell  him  when  to  put 
water  in  the  battery,  when  to  have  it  re- 
charged, when  to  fill  the  tires,  where  oil 
goes,  and  what  spark  plugs  are.  It's  all  a 
Chinese  puzzle  to  the  heir  of  the  Cagney 
fortunes. 

"I  don't  know  what  makes  my  watch 
run,  do  I  ?"  he  asks.  "Why  should  I  have 
to  learn  about  this  juggernaut?" 

And  as  a  consequence  he  had  to  have  his 
Cadillac  roadster  pushed  about  to  get  it 
started  for  a  period  of  almost  a  week 
before  he  discovered  that  the  battery  was 
dry.    Then  his  wife  had  to  tell  him. 

She  helps  him  in  other  ways. 

Together  they  slip  into  the  neighborhood 
theatres  where  his  pictures  are  playing  to 
listen  to  the  reaction  of  the  audiences. 

"How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
women  like  your  pictures  ?"  I  asked. 
"You  must  admit  that  you're  not  exactly 
the  type  the  story  books  glorify  and  make 
feminine  hearts  got  pitty-pat." 

"It's  because  women  are  more  or  less 
fascinated  by  brutishness,"  he  answered. 
"Listen  some  night  at  a  prize  fight.  It  is 
always  the  women  who  are  thirsty  for 
blood,  who  yell  for  a  knockout.  They 
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woudn't  hurt  a  fly,  but  there  is  something 
about  pain  which  attracts  them,  which 
makes  them  want  to  stay  and  see  some- 
thing even  while  their  instinct  warns  them 
that  they  shouldn't." 

But  his  attraction  for  women,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  has  not  made 
Mrs.  Cagney  jealous.  And  he  can't  be 
so  very  brutish  at  home,  for  there  have 
been  absolutely  no  rumors  of  his  ever  hav- 
ing bashed  a  grapefruit  in  his  wife's  face. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  marriages 
about  which  you  hear  almost  nothing,  be- 
cause it's  so  commonplacely  successful. 

He  compares  New  York  people  to  those 
in  Hollywood  with  some  advantage  to  the 
latter. 

He  had  heard  about  Hollywood's  wild 
life,  he  had  read  about  it ;  but  when  he 
sought  it,  it  just  wasn't  there.  An  oblig- 
ing technical  man  from  one  of  his  sets 
took  him  to  a  party  one  night  where,  he 
was  assured,  he  would  see  the  wildest  life 
in  Hollywood. 

He  didn't  find  one  familiar  face  there. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  gathering  of  studio 
underlings,  prop  men  and  extra  girls,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  technical  people. 

And  as  a  wild  party  it  was  about  three 
times  as  tame  as  the  ordinary  after-the- 
show  gathering  of  the  most  ordinary  vaude- 
villians.  Now  he  spends  most  of  his  time 
when  he  isn't  working  at  home,  and  all  my 
assurances  that  there  really  are  wild  times 
to  be  had  in  Hollywood  were  of  no  avail. 


James  Cagney   "drifting"  a 
smoke  from  a  studio  hand, 
between  scenes. 


the  lashes  upward.  By  the  way.  they  make 
that  in  two  sizes  now.  They  also  make  a 
pomade,  "Kurlene,"  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  lashes.  This  comes  in  a  small  jar 
for  $1.  The  Kurlash  people,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  eyes,  also  have  a  special 
tweezer  they  call  "Tweezette;"  a  liquid 
tint  for  the  lashes,  "Lashtint"  (black, 
brown  or  blue)  ;  and  eye-shadow,  "Shad- 
ette,"  in  blue  violet,  brown  or  green.  Lash- 
tint also  comes  in  cake-form.  All  of  these 
Kurlash  products  are  $1  each. 

If  you  will  keep  make-up  and  dust  out 
of  your  lashes,  and  massage  Kurlene  well 


"It's  just  Keokuk-on-the-Los-Angeles," 
he  said. 

There  still  exists  in  Hollywood,  and 
especially  among  old-time  motion  picture 
people,  the  superstition  that  stage  actors 
imported  from  New  York  like  to  speak 
lines.  Cagney  certainly  is  a  stage  actor, 
and  he  is  from  New  York.  He  has  played 
in  such  hits  as  Maxwell  Anderson's  "Out- 
side Looking  In,"  "Women  Go  On  For- 
ever" and  in  the  "Grand  Street  Follies." 
And  with  Joan  Blondell,  he  was  the  hit  of 
George  Kelly's  play,  "Maggie  the  Magni- 
ficent." 

But  it  doesn't  follow  that  he  likes  to 
speak  lines  merely  for  the  sake  of  speaking 
lines. 

I  sat  by  him  while  he  pored  over  a  bit 
of  the  script  of  his  present  play,  "Taxi," 
at  the  Warner  lot  in  Burbank.  Burbank 
lies  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  which  has 
a  penchant  for  heat.  The  day  was  hot,  the 
stage  was  hot,  and  it  would  have  been  com- 
fortable to  sit  and  merely  loaf  between  calls 
to  appear  on  the  set. 

But  he  was  going  over  the  lines,  mum- 
bling them,  and  between  them  mumbling 
something  that  sounded  strangely  like 
"Ten-twent-thirt" — but  I  can't  be  sure. 

Of  this  much,  however,  I  am  sure.  I 
saw  him  go  over  to  Director  Roy  Del 
Ruth,  saw  them  put  their  heads  together, 
saw  Del  Ruth  nod  in  agreement  a  number 
of  times  as  Cagney  talked. 

And  when  they  shot  the  scene,  which 
was  a  long  love  scene  with  flowery  lines, 
most  of  the  talk  that  I  had  read  in  the 
script  was  left  out,  and  instead  of  acting 
the  love  scene  with  talk,  he  acted  it  with 
motion  and  a  gag. 

He  took  Loretta  Young  in  his  arms  and 
jigged  her  about  a  bit,  whistling;  and  as 
they  danced  he  slipped  a  ring  on  her  hand, 
which  lay  lightly  on  his  shoulder.  She 
saw  the  ring  in  a  mirror  behind  him  and 
stopped  dancing  to  look  at  it.  Then  she 
looked  at  him,  still  speechless.  He  kissed 
her. 

It  became  all  at  once  a  natural,  simple 
and  delightful  little  scene,  and  perfectly  in 
character.  And  it  revealed  something  of 
Cagney's  intelligence. 

To  the  casual  observer  Jimmy  Cagney 
appears  to  be  a  happy-go-lucky  Irish  boy 
set  down  in  the  sunshine  and  papier  mache 
of  Hollywood.  The  close  observer  will 
find  a  serious-minded  young  actor  who 
would  like  to  play  on  the  stage  in  London, 
because  there  is  to  be  found  the  most 
critical  and  discerning  audience  in  the 
world ;  and  who  works  hard  at  an  art  in 
which  success  is  sometimes  found  by  the 
lucky,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  its 
own  rewards  for  those  who  put  in  long 
hours  and  hard  labor  mastering  its  in- 
tricacies. 


into  the  roots,  you  can  encourage  their 
growth  splendidly.  Persistence  is  neces- 
sary, however,  in  the  growth  of  lashes — but 
there's  never  any  use  in  being  discouraged. 
Get  right  after  them. 

If  you're  just  bewildered  by  all  the  many 
different  perfumes,  you'll  be  safe  in  buying 
"Feu  Follet"  made  by  Roger  and  Gallet. 
Ask  for  "Flame  of  Folly"  if  you  don't 
know  how  to  pronounce  the  French.  Its 
charm,  however,  is  perfectly  understand- 
able in  any  language.  In  fact,  it  says  a 
great  deal  to  the  senses — and  that's  a  uni- 
versal tongue.   N'est  ce  pas? 


Needless 


PAIN 


ThE  woman  who  lets  headaches  upset 
her  plans  must  have  her  eyes  and  ears 
closed  to  certain  facts  about  aspirin.  There 
is  always  swift  comfort,  and  never  any 
harm,  in  genuine  aspirin  tablets  that  bear 
the  Bayer  cross.  Doctors  have  said  so; 
men  and  women  everywhere  have  found  it 
so.  Any  headache — from  any  cause — is 
always  relieved  by  one  or  two  tablets.  And 
lots  of  other  aches  and  pains.  Neuralgia. 
Neuritis.  Rheumatism.  Nagging  pains.  The 
pain  from  colds  which  make  you  "ache  all 
over."  Sore  throat.  Systemic  or  "muscular"' 
pain.  Bayer  Aspirin  can  spare  you  lots  of 
needless  suffering!  Just  be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine. 


The  Truth  About  Cosmetics 

Continued  jrom  page  98 
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SCREENLAND 


Vocal  Girl  Makes  Good 

Continued  from  page  62 


Louise  Dresser,  one  of  the 
foremost  screen  mothers,  is 
guaranteed  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  handker- 
chiefs whenever  she  hits  her 
stride. 


the  kind  of  part  I  had.  How  can  any- 
body be  convincing  as  a  sly,  slinking 
charmer  in  Algeria?" 

And  of  her  still  better  acting  in  "Street 
Scene,"  which  won  her  wide  critical  ap- 
proval :  "It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that 
I  was  among  such  a  grand  bunch  of  actors. 
You  couldn't  go  wrong  with  that  cast  to 
back  you  up." 

As  a  singer,  yes.  As  an  actress,  de- 
cidedly. But  as  a  critic,  she  leaves  a  lot 
to  be  desired. 

It  was  while  Estelle  was  relaxing  from 
the  ardors  of  picture  work  that  someone 
decided,  without  bothering  to  seek  her 
opinion,  that  her  low,  vibrant  voice  should 
have  a  future  if  set  to  music.  So  she  was 
dragged,  kicking  and  screaming  (though 
on  key,  be  it  said)  to  the  studio  of  Francis 
Stuart,  that  veteran  voice  teacher  who  has 
had  a  hand  in  the  development  of  many  of 
the  current  operatic  magnificos.  Her  sing- 
ing voice,  surprisingly  enough,  is  soprano, 
and  better  in  the  higher  registers  than  in 
the  lower.  After  one  audition  Maestro 
Stuart  told  her  that  she  definitely  belonged, 
and  every  one  else  who  has  heard  her  has 
agreed ;  and  some  day,  perhaps,  Estelle  her- 
self may  come  around  to  their  way  of 
thinking. 

If  Miss  Taylor  should  choose  the  path 
of  musical  comedy  for  a  season  it  will  be 
merely  a  return  to  an  old  love,  for  her 


first  acting  experience  was  gained  on  the 
stage.  When  she  was  eighteen,  after  an 
early  unsuccessful  attempt  at  marriage  with 
one  Kenneth  Peacock,  she  decided  to  fulfill 
a  childhood  ambition  to  act,  and  came  to 
New  York  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  her 
birthplace,  to  enter  the  Sargent  Dramatic 
School.  Her  debut  on  the  stage  was  made 
in  "Come  On,  Charlie,"  with  Lynn  Over- 
man. After  continuing  for  a  time  in  minor 
stage  parts  she  found  her  way  to  the 
Coast,  and  before  long  was  being  seen  in 
such  pictures  as  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments," "Honor  Bound,"  "Singapore,"  and 
"Don  Juan,"  the  last-named  with-  John 
Barrymore.  Her  later  roles  in  such  out- 
standing pictures  as  "Cimarron,"  "Street 
Scene"  and  "The  Unholy  Garden"  have 
brought  her  into  still  greater  prominence 
as  a  featured  screen  player.  "Carmen"  would 
merely  be  one  more  logical  step  forward. 

However  she  may  choose  between  the 
two  well-carpeted  paths  that  now  stretch 
out  before  her,  Estelle's  future  is,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  no  cause  for  great  con- 
cern. As  to  marriage,  she  isn't  knowing 
about  that.  But  her  brimming  spirits,  her 
still  abundant  youth  and  her  general  un- 
suitability  for  the  cloistered  sort  of  life  will 
probably  settle  that  question  for  her.  Es- 
telle, in  short,  gives  the  lie  to  another  old 
proverb — for  it  would  never  take  nine  Tay- 
lors to  make  a  man ! 


Confessions  of  Mickey  Mouse 


so  much  of  that  endorsing  idea,  though  of 
course  I've  been  approached  since  I  became 
famous.  But  I  think  maybe  I'll  let  them 
use  my  signature  on  my  favorite  brand 
of  hats — they're  so  nice  to  sleep  in.  I 
wouldn't  take  the  money,  of  course ;  my 
idea  is  to  use  it  to  start  a  fund  for  the 
abolition  of  mousetraps.  Talk  about  hob- 
bies, that's  mine.  You  know  what  they  say 
about  the  man  who  makes  a  better  mouse- 
trap than  his  neighbor — that  the  world  will 
beat  a  path  to  his  door?  Well,  my  idea  is 
to  change  the  slogan  to :  'The  world  will 
beat  him  senseless.' 

"How  do  I  do  all  those  acrobatic  stunts 
like  jumping  rope  with  my  tail  and  taking 
off  my  head  and  carrying  it  under  my 
arm  ?  Well,  that  would  be  giving  away  the 
secrets  of  the  trade — but  anyway,  Walt 
taught  me  all  of  'em,  and  believe  me  it 
was  a  grind.  But  it's  a  cinch  when  you've 
learned  how.  Look!" 

With  one  step  he  had  crossed  the  room 
and  was  running  up  the  wall.  He  trotted 
carelessly  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  he  did 
a  brief  tap  dance,  ending  by  stretching  his 
tail  down  to  touch  the  floor  and  sliding 
down  it  fireman  fashion. 

"Looks  easy,  doesn't  it?  Well,  just  try 
it  some  time ! 

"Things  aren't  so  bad  with  me  at  that," 
he  added  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "No 
use  kicking,  especially  when  I  think  of  all 
the  deserving  mice  who  haven't  even  got 
a  job.  I'm  well  taken  care  of,  and  have 
my  career,  and  all — except  one  thing."  A 
shadow  passed  over  his  face. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked  sympathetically. 

"Why,  it's  those  danged  extras  who  sup- 
port me  in  my  pictures,"  he  said  slowly. 
"I  mean  especially  the  fellows  who  furnish 
the  menace,  whose  job  it  is  almost  to  get 
me  on  the  screen.  Well,  how  do  I  know 
but  that  some  big  bruiser  of  a  hungry  dog 


Continued  from  page  53 

or  cat  won't  get  absent-minded  and  actually 
finish  me  some  time  while  we're  shooting? 
I  interview  every  applicant  for  a  part  per- 
sonally, give  'em  intelligence  tests  and 
everything,  but  suppose  sometime — just 
suppose — Oh,  golly  !" 
"MICK-EY!  MICK-EE!"  came  a  voice 


through  the  thin  wall  of  the  den. 

"Sh-h-h !  They've  missed  us,"  said  the 
boy  star.  "Come  on — and  you  won't  blab 
on  me,  will  you?" 

He  unlocked  the  little  door,  we  glided 
through  and  out  from  behind  the  protecting 
tapestry,  and  busied  ourselves  looking  at 


On  location!  Mickey  Mouse 
and  his  leading  lady,  Min- 
nie, hike  out  into  the  des- 
ert on  location  for  one  of 
Mickey's  thrillers. 


\ 
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the  books  on  the  nearby  shelves.  A  quiet- 
looking,  bespectacled  gentleman  strode  over 
and  grasped  Mickey  firmly  by  an  ear. 

"Where  have  you  been,  young  fellow?" 
he  chided,  trying  not  quite  successfully  to 
suppress  a  smile.  "Playing  hookey  again, 
eh?" 

"Wh-why,  no,  Boss,"  said  Mickey,  "I 
was  just  showing  this  visitor  my  first  edi- 
tions." 


"Has  he  been  filling  you  up  with  all  that 
bunk  about  his  love  life?"  laughed  Mr. 
Disney.  "Mickey  is  an  awful  roue,  isn't 
he  ?  Come  on  now,  old  timer,  you've  got 
to  rehearse  that  scene  where  you  play  a 
saxophone  solo  on  an  elephant's  trunk." 

"So  long,"  waved  Mickey.  "And  say," 
he  added  in  a  whisper,  "drop  in  again  next 
week.  I'm  getting  in  a  new  stock  of  fro- 
ntage— genuine  stuff,  right  off  the  shelf  i" 


Garbo  and  Novarro  Together! 

Continued  from  page  21 


A  scene  from  "Mat a  Hari"  with 
Greta  Garbo  in  the  shadow  of  a 
Javanese  idol. 

retire  and  live  comfortably  ever  after.  But 
Ramon,  who  has  supported  himself  ever 
since  he  came  to  this  country  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  a  poor  Mexican  youth  know- 
ing few  words  of  English,  would  never  be 
content  to  retire. 

"I  want  to  be  a  director,"  he  says.  "I 
like  the  screen  better  than  the  opera  or  the 
stage.  Much  has  been  published  about  my 
desire  to  go  into  grand  opera.  Of  course, 
I  love  music  and  singing.  But  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  pictures  offer  the 
best  outlet  for  any  talent  I  have. 

"Already  I  have  directed  foreign  ver- 
sions of  my  pictures.  Mr.  Thalberg  has 
promised  that  next  year  I  can  direct  an 
English  speaking  picture.  I  shall  probably 
not  appear  in  it,  as  I  find  directing  and 
starring  a  little  too  much  to  do  simultane- 
ously. I  hope  to  act  for  a  few  more  years. 
But,  when  I  see  my  standing  with  the 
public  slipping,  I  want  to  be  prepared  to 
bow  out  quickly  and  step  into  a  directorial 
berth.  No  face  lifts  or  pathetic  attempts 
to  hang  on  for  me !" 

If  "Mata  Hari"  goes  over  big  there  is 
a  chance  that  we  may  have  a  new  pair  of 
screen  lovers.  Garbo  and  Novarro  may  be 
the  perfect  pair,  surpassing  such  other 
famous  couples  as  Garbo  and  Gilbert,  Gay- 
nor  and  Farrell,  Colman  and  Banky. 


John  Gilbert  is  the  only  actor  who  has 
ever  worked  with  Garbo  in  a  succession  of 
pictures.  Their  screen  love  almost  devel- 
oped into  a  wedding.  They  got  to  the 
point  of  taking  out  a  marriage  license, 
when  Greta  backed  down.  Since  then  she 
has  shown  no  personal  interest  in  any  of 
her  heroes. 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  Ramon  did  his 
love  scenes  in  "Mata  Hari"  so  well  that 
Greta  will  become  really  interested  in  him? 
The  two  of  them  have  such  a  great  deal  in 
common.  When  the  cameras  started  to 
click  they  forgot  everything  else,  throwing 
themselves  wholly  into  their  work.  And, 
if  it's  of  any  importance,  they  made  all  the 
love  scenes  first — before  getting  around  to 
the  rest  of  the  story  ! 

Gilbert  failed  to.  mean  anything  perma- 
nent to  Garbo  because  he  is  totally  different 
in  temperament  from  her.  He  is  the  typical 
American  who  likes  crowds,  gayety,  noise. 
Ramon  is  no  more  like  the  average  Ameri- 
can than  is  Greta.  He  craves  solitude,  and 
lots  of  it. 

They  say,  the  Hollywood  gossips,  that 
Garbo  was  in  love  with  Mauritz  Stiller, 
the  Swedish  director  who  got  her  her  con- 
tract and  then,  a  flop  himself,  went  back 
to  Sweden  and  died.  But  all  hearts  will 
heal  with  time.  It  has  been  more  than 
three  years  since  she  showed  the  flicker  of 
interest  in  Gilbert.  Must  her  lonely  life 
not  pall  sometimes  ? 

Ramon  has  never  been  in  love.  That  is, 
as  far  as  Hollywood  knows.  He  outlined 
for  me  such  a  definite  philosophy  on  the 
subject  that  I  almost  suspect  he  has  loved 
and  lost !  If  he  has  been  hiding  a  broken 
heart  all  these  years,  perhaps  time  has 
healed  it  and  through  the  magic  of  camera 
love  he  may  find  the  woman  who  will  bring 
him  happiness. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  hold  love," 
he  told  me.  "The  dramatic  declaration 
which  most  every  man  or  woman  makes  to 
his  or  her  sweetheart  when  the  other  one 
has  grown  cold :  'I  gave  up  all  for  you !' 
is  the  most  foolish  statement  I  have  ever 
heard.  That  shows  that  one  has  loved 
selfishly. 

"If  you  really  love  a  person  you  want 
them  to  be  happy.  Their  joy  is  paramount, 
rather  than  your  own.  If  they  tire  of  you 
and  wa"t  to  be  with  someone  else,  you  will 
gladly  sacrifice  and  relinquish.  You  get 
your  reward  in  doing  for  them.  Every 
day  that  you  are  helping  your  loved  one 
you  are  getting  your  enjoyment.  Be  hon- 
est and  not  selfish. 

"Anyway,  suffering  and  grief  make  us 
appreciate  happiness.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  earthly  happiness,  to  be  truthful. 
All  of  us  have  something  to  worry  about. 
Money,  fame,  position,  sexcess — even  with 
them  you  still  are  unhappy.  The  best  we 
can  attain  is  a  sort  of  inner  peace.  A  clean 
body  and  a  clean  mind  seem  the  best  road 
-to  it. 

"I  think  we  take  ourselves  too  seriously. 
What  are  we  but  little  bits  in  a  great 
phenomenon?    We  should  realize  that  we 


LONG  ISLAND  MATRON 
LOSES  64  POUNDS  OF 


THE  SAFE  WAY 
to  REDUCE 


A  Kruschen  figure  de- 
picting slendemess, 
physical  attract- 
veness  and 
charrn. 


Take  a  half  teaspoonful  of  Kruschen  Saits 
in  a  glass  of  hot  water  every  morning  before 
breakfast — then  watch  ugly  fat  gradually 
vanish.  Notice  how  skin  clears — how  eyes 
glow  with  a  healthy  sparkle — how  new, 
youthful  activity  permeates  your  entire  body. 

Bear  in  mind  Kruschen  is  more  than  just  a 
laxative  salt — it's  a  superb  blend  of  SIX 
separate  minerals  which  sweep  poisons  and 
harmful  acids  from  your  system — minerals 
which  help  every  gland,  nerve  and  bod/ 
organ  to  function  properly.  Many  folks 
hasten  results  by  going  a  little  lighter  on 
potatoes,  pastries  and  fatty  meats. 

Mrs.  Harold  Price  of  Woodside,  L.  I.  writes: 
"A  year  ago  I  weighed  190  lbs.  I  started 
faking  Kruschen  and  now  weigh  1 26  and  never 
felt  better  in  my  life." 

An  85c  bottle  lasts  4  weeks  and  is  sold  by 
leading  drugstores  throughout  the  world. 

KRUSCHEN  SALTS 


Don't  be  an  Amateur! 

anceograph-New-Rapid-Professional 
Send  $1.98  for  complete  course 
Money  Back  if  dpi  satisfied.  5  day  trial 
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Danceograph  Dance  Art,  Inc. 

555  Sutler  Si.,  Sao  Francisco,  California 
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kr  cycJashes 
riN  zJ  Weeks 

Every  woman  wants  the  joy  of  Ions,  dark  luxurious  eyelashes  aud 
eyebrows  such  as  our  amazing  new  discovery  produces.  No  matter 
how  acant  the  growth,  we  guarantee,  unconditionally,  that  within 
two  weeks'  time  Mmc.  Leone's  Preparation  will  make  them  appeal 
longer,  darker  and  more  brilliantly  beautiful  than  you  ever  imagined 
they  could  be. 

Don't  envy  other  eves  while  this  remarkable  di-.ov.ry  is  wi'hin 
your  reach.  For  YOU.  too.  can  surpass  them  all  with  eves  full  of 
expression  and  allurement.  YOURS  will  be  BETTER  than  the  best 
you've  udmircd. 

Send  NOW  for  Mme.  Leone's  Evolosli  Crower  and  WATCH 
RESULTS  IN  A  FEW  DAYS.  Irice  Sf.OO  Postpaid.  Monev 
back    without    question    if    you    are    not    entirely  eatUficd. 

MME.  LEONE,  Dept.  S-6,  12  WestSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  enclose  $2.00.  Send  me  at  once  your  new  discovery  for  crow  in* 
beautiful  eyelashes. 

Name  

Address  
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are  all  in  God's  hands.  Life,  to  me,  is  like 
being  afloat  on  the  ocean.  It  is  better  to 
put  your  faith  in  God  and  drift  than  to 
struggle  defiantly  and  drown.  Surely,  I 
believe  in  making  an  effort.  But  I  am  sure 
we  are  guided  by  some  power  above  us." 

Garbo's  sweeping  disregard  of  Holly- 
wood adulation  shows  even  more  eloquent- 
ly than  words  that  she  agrees  with  Ramon. 
She  is  the  only  feminine  star  in  the  history 
of  the  colony  who  has  refused  to  be  feted 
and  entertained.  Serene  and  indifferent, 
she  reigns  supreme.  Individualism  is  a 
fetish  with  her.  Personal  habits,  likes  and 
dislikes,  are  strictly  her  own  affair.  Let 
others  blindly  follow  fads.  She  will  have 
none  of  them.  And  her  whole  career  has 
been  based  upon  a  naive  faith  that  all  will 
come  out  right  if  it  is  so  meant. 

Certainly  no  two  people  are  as  agreed 
on  the  value  of  the  simple  life  as  Greta 
and  Ramon.  Long,  solitary  walks  and 
energy-giving  sun  baths  constitute  her  daily 
routine.  Ramon  arises  at  seven  a.m.  every 
morning,  including  Sundays,  and  takes  a 
cold  shower  and  exercises.  He  will  admit 
that  he  doesn't  always  feel  like  it,  even 


as  you  and  I !  But  he  insists  that  it's  the 
only  way  to  get  results.  System !  Con- 
centration !    Success !    Just  like  that. 

I  had  hoped  I  could  get  him  to  tell  me 
more  about  how  it  felt  to  be  working  with 
Garbo.  But  he  is  a  true  gentleman.  (One 
more  reason  why  she  likes  him  better  than 
any  other  actor  she  has  ever  worked  with.) 

"The  first  day  both  of  us  were  nervous," 
he  admitted.  "After  that  we  got  along  fine 
together.    I  admire  Greta's  artistry  even 


See  Page  12  for  the  an- 
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more,  now  that  I  have  acted  with  her. 
People  have  no  idea  how  painstakingly  she 
figures  out  lines  and  situations. 

"And,"  he  added  significantly,  "I  admire 
her  far  too  much  to  displease  her  in  any 
way!  You  know  how  she  resents  having 
those  who  know  her  make  printed  remarks 
about  her,  no  matter  how  complimentary. 
Therefore,"  he  fenced  off  my  queries  with 
that  charming  smile  of  his,  "I  will  kindly 
not  be  asked  what  I  think  of  Miss  Garbo's 
personal  characteristics  1" 

I  came  away  from  him,  however,  with 
the  impression  that  he  thinks  she  is  grand. 
He  wouldn't  answer  such  silly  (but  inter- 
esting ! )  questions  as :  How  does  it  feel  to 
be  Garbo's  screen  lover  ?  But  he  praised 
her  acting  and  sportsmanship  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  super-romance  if  these 
two  love-shy  idols  really  fell  in  love?  If 
you  like  them  well  enough  in  "Mata  Hari" 
to  demand  repeat  performances  of  their 
screen  love  scenes,  perhaps  they  might  take 
their  work  so  seriously  that — oh,  well !  It 
would  be  a  thrilling  combination,  wouldn't 
it? 


Richard  Dix  Tells  Why  He  Married 

Continued  from  page  23 


Merely  a  sedate  handshake!    The  dignified  Dixes — Richard  and  Winifred 
Coe — are  one  bridal  couple  who  insist  on  exercising  restraint  whenever 
there's  a  camera  anywhere  about. 


would  come  of  their  being  seen  together. 
Only  their  families  knew  of  their  intentions. 
Needless  to  say,  both  sets  of  parents  highly 
approved  of  the  match. 

You  may  suppose  that  as  important  a 
star  as  Richard  Dix  would  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  married,  but  you're  mistaken. 
The  studio,  not  dreaming  of  his  bridal 
plans,  demanded  his  time  more  than  ever. 
He  had  to  be  at  work  every  day.  Then 
came  a  short  lay-off.  That  was  their 
chance ! 

Rich  chartered  an  airplane  and  the  whole 
wedding  party  eloped  to  Yuma.  (Dorothy 
Mackaill,  June  Collyer,  and  Mary  Astor 
recently  went  to  the  same  city  to  be  mar-„ 


ried.  California  has  a  three-day  marriage 
law,  you  know.  Imagine  a  movie  star  try- 
ing to  get  a  little  privacy  when  the  re- 
porters are  warned  in  advance  ! ) 

"Accompanying  us  were  Winifred's 
mother,  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Coe,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  my  father,  E.  C.  Brimmer ;  my 
sister-in-law;  and  J.  Walter  Ruben,  who 
directed  my  last  two  pictures  and  who  was 
our  best  man.  We  were  married  in  the 
county  courthouse. 

"And  then  the  trouble  began!  We  had 
a  three-motored  plane  and  intended  to  get 
back  to  Los  Angeles  early  the  same  eve- 
ning of  the  day  we  left.  But  as  we  neared 
Palm  Springs  we  ran  into  an  awful  fog. 


Added  to  that  was  a  terrific  head  wind. 
The  pilot  radioed  to  Los  Angeles  for  in- 
structions. By  that  time  I  was  consoling 
myself  with  the  fact  that  the  wedding  had 
taken  place  before  we  got  up  there  in  that 
predicament.  The  way  we  were  tossing 
about  it  looked  as  though  our  marriage  had 
been  made  on  earth  but  was  going  to  end 
in  heaven ! 

"The  pilot  was  instructed  to  land.  So 
we  had  to  make  a  forced  landing  near 
Palm  Springs.  Men  made  an  impromptu 
field  by  turning  their  automobile  headlights 
on  a  bumpy  piece  of  land.  Sc  with  only 
those  dim  lights  and  the  airplane's  landing 
lights  we  tried  to  come  down  to  earth. 

"The  first  time  the  pilot  tried  it  the 
ground  threatened  to  cooperate  in  a  manner 
not  at  all  to  our  liking.  We  tried  to  land 
a  second  and  a  third  time,  unsuccessfully. 
The  fourth  time  we  made  it.  Whew! 

"The  rest  of  the  honeymoon  was  en- 
joyed on  land.  We  managed  to  get  several 
cars  at  Palm  Springs  and  drove  on  in  to 
Los  Angeles.  Then  Winifred  and  I  spent  a 
week  at  my  ranch.  The  happiest  week  of 
my  life,  or  need  I  add  that  ?  Wasn't  I  glad 
that  I  had  kept  the  ranch's  location  a  se- 
cret ?    You  bet !" 

This  one  week  is  the  only  honeymoon 
they  have  had  so  far.  Rich  had  to  get 
back  to  work,  and  week-end  trips  to  their 
mysterious  hide-away  must  suffice  in  place 
of  a  real  wedding  trip.  They  are  living  at 
the  Ambassador  for  the  time,  too  engrossed 
in  each  other's  company  to  settle  down  to 
house-keeping  for  a  while  yet.  They  in- 
tend to  rent  a  home  in  Beverly  Hills  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  around  to  picking  one 
out.  Winifred  is  the  type  who  wants  ev- 
erything just  so  and  she  has  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  plans  for  an  ideal  house  which 
will  suit  Rich's  every  whim. 

This  marriage  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  chapter  in  Richard  Dix's  life.  He  has 
had  a  colorful  one  since  the  day  he  hor- 
rified his  family  by  quitting  college  to 
adopt  the  drama.  His  brother  was  attend- 
ing Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Rich 
was  slated  to  follow  in  the  elder  son's  med- 
ical footsteps.  But  he  was  stage-struck  and 
insisted  upon  picking  his  own  life  work. 

When  he  ended  his  college  course  he  got 
himself  a  job  in  a  St.  Paul  architect's  office. 
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A  book,  a  dog,  an  easy  chair — must  be  a  pipe  around  somewhere.  What 
more  comfortable  diggings  could  a  fellow  want  than  John  Arledge's  re- 
treat in  his  new  Beverly  Hills  home? 


and  attended  a  drama  school  at  nights. 
Eventually  he  got  a  regular  job  in  a  local 
stock  company  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
His  family  were  not  at  all  impressed  and 
predicted  a  dismal  future  if  he  persisted  in 
his  foolhardy  course. 

Rich,  full  of  youthful  ambition,  went  to 
New  York  feeling  sure  that  he  would  con- 
quer Broadway.  Instead  he  soon  found 
himself  glad  to  get  jobs  in  second-rate 
companies  touring  small  towns.  He  did 
this  for  three  years  until  he  decided  to  take 
a  chance  on  conquering  the  Los  Angeles 
rialto.  Fate  was  considerably  kinder  and 
if  he  had  failed  to  make  a  dent  on  Broad- 
way's heart  he  made  up  for  it  somewhat 
by  becoming  the  matinee  idol  of  Los  An- 
geles. For  two  years  he  was  leading  man 
for  the  Morosco  Stock  Company. 

The  first  time  he  thought  of  the  movies 
his  hopes  were  squelched  by  Charlie  Chap- 
lin's assertion  that  he  wouldn't  do  at  all. 
Charlie  said  Rich  would  not  screen  well. 
Fortunately,  First  National  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  comedian's  opinion  and 


in  1921  Rich  was  signed  for  his  first  pic- 
ture, the  lead  in  "Not  Guilty."  A  two-year 
contract  with  Samuel  Goldwyn  followed, 
during  which  he  built  up  a  name  for  him- 
self in  comedy  dramas. 

His  first  opportunity  to  do  a  real  drama 
on  the  screen  was  "The  Christian."  He 
went  to  Paramount  and  for  five  years  was 
outstanding  there,  gradually  changing  from 
a  juvenile  into  a  seasoned  actor.  When 
the  powers-that-be  at  Paramount  forgot  his 
stage  training  and  doubted  his  talkie  ability, 
Radio  grabbed  him.  They  made  a  mint  on 
his  marvelous  characterization  in  "Cimar- 
ron" and  have  promised  him  more  fine 
roles.  His  latest  is  "The  Lost  Squadron," 
which  looks  like  another  hit. 

Today  Richard  Dix  is  at  his  zenith. 
Success  and  the  perfect  companion  are  now 
his.  Hollywood  is  truly  glad  that  its  fa- 
vorite bachelor  has  at  last  found  the  girl 
of  his  dreams.  He  himself  answers  the 
question  of  "Why  did  you  finally  marry?" 
with  this  old,  but  ever-new  phrase :  "I  fell 
in  love." 


WHO  IS  SHE? 


Montgomery's  Mask 
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treed  shoes  of  every  kind  and  description. 
That  shoe  container  was  one  of  Bob's  own 
ideas. 

There  are  two  rooms  and  shower  in 
Bob's  suite.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
one  room  without  shower  when  he  was 
made  a  full-fledged  star.  The  walls  are 
cool  green.  The  woodwork  is  soft  ivory. 
The  draperies  at  the  little  windows  are  a 
conventionally  patterned  and  heavily  glazed 
chintz.  The  furniture  is  comfortable  and 
severely  plain. 

Rows  of  little  elephants  march  around 
— on  tables,  on  the  dressing  shelf,  across 
the  bookcases.  There  are  ashtrays  and 
boxes  filled  with  cigarettes  everywhere.  And 
books.  Dozens  of  books.  The  only  pictures 
on  the  wall  are  gay  old  English  hunting 
prints  in  plain,  narrow  walnut  frames. 

The  whole  place  is  young  and  clean  and 
gay  like  Bob.  But  over  the  dressing  table 
hangs  a  leering,  red-haired,  horrible  mask 


of  no  one  in  particular.  Just  a  mask  which 
seems  to  mock  the  entire  place.  Bob  likes 
that  mask.  He  found  it  somewhere  and 
carried  it  from  his  one-room  dressing  quar- 
ters to  his  new  studio  home. 

Bob  sat  in  a  low  chair,  his  long  legs 
crossed,  smoking  with  slow,  deliberate 
puffs.  The  telephone  rang  incessantly. 
People  were  forever  knocking  at  the  door 
and  saying  things  or  bringing  in  telegrams 
and  parcels.  Bob  greeted  everything  with 
his  well-worn  flippancy,  then  settled  back 
into  seriousness  and  the  chair. 

"What  a  life,"  he  sighed  for  no  particu- 
lar reason.  "People  think  actors  have  an 
easy  time  of  it.  Well,  we  do  at  times. 
But,  compared  to  us,  the  goldfish  lives  a 
life  of  cloistered  privacy.  I  feel  like  a 
perpetual  Exhibit  A.  And  I  like  it.  That's 
the  funny  part ! 

"When  I  first  came  to  Hollywood,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that,  if  I  ever  did  reach 
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Wherever  she  goes,  women  envy  her  —  men 
q    admire  and  whisper  eagerly,  "Who  is  that  girl 
with  the  wonderful  hair?" 

Such  hair  is  a  precious  possession.  Yet  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it.  Just  one  Golden  Glint  Shampoo 
can  make  your  hair  lovelier  than  you  ever  hoped— no 
matter  how  dull  and  lifeless  it  may  seem  to  you  now! 
More  than  an  ordinary  shampoo.  In  addition  to 
cleansing,  it  adds  a  subtle  "tiny-tint"  —  not  much — 
hardly  perceptible.  But  what  a  vast  difference  it  makes! 
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If  your  cheeks  are  sallow,  eyes  dull ;  if  you're 
always  dead  tired,  don't  try  to  hide  the  truth. 
Take  Dr.  Edwards  Olive  Tablets.  A  safe 
substitute  for  dangerous  calomel.  Non-habit- 
forming.  A  pure  vegetable  compound  that 
helps  relieve  constipation,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem, removes  the  greatest  cause  of  pallid 
cheeks.  A  matchless  corrective  in  use  for  20 
years.  Take  nightly  and  watch  pleasing  re- 
sults. Know  them  by  their  olive  color.  At 
druggists,  15c,  30c  and  60c 
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Bob  Montgomery  with  the  leering  mask  that  grins  down  at  him  from  his 
dressing  room  wall — symbolic  of  the  mask  behind  which  Bob  himself 
habitually  retires. 


any  success,  enough  so  that  people  were 
interested  in  me,  I'd  make  a  sharp  line 
between  my  personal  and  professional  af- 
fairs. I'd  talk  about  my  work  and  things 
like  that,  but  not  about  my  own  private 
life. 

"But  you  can't  do  it,  because  your  two 
lives  get  so  mixed  up  that  you  can't  tell 
them  apart.  You  say  to  people  outside  the 
profession  that  you  envy  their  privacy, 
their  ability  to  go  places  and  buy  things 
and  eat  and  dance  without  being  noticed. 
But  deep  down  in  your  heart  you  know 
that,  if  all  that  attention  were  taken  away 
from  you,  you'd  miss  it  like  fury.  It  grows 
on  you." 

Bob  grinned  with  the  admission.  After 
all,  he's  only  twenty-odd  and  plenty  human. 

"The  other  day  I  was  up  at  Reg  Denny's 
mountain  place.  There's  one  spot  where 
Reg's  friends  can  go  and  get  away  from 
the  entire  world.  I  got  a  hurry  call  to  re- 
port immediately  to  the  studio.  It  happens 
that  I  know  one  of  the  county  motorcycle 
policemen.  He  met  me  in  one  of  the  little 
towns  on  the  way  back.  Traffic  was  thick 
and  I  had  to  make  time,  so  he  offered  to 
clear  the  way  for  me  and  take  me  in. 

"That  was  a  real  thrill.  He  rode  in 
front  of  me,  sounding  his  siren,  and  we 
passed  everything  between  the  mountains 
and  San  Bernardino.  I  felt  like  a  king, 
or,  at  least,  a  president.  It  had  been  only 
three  days  before  that  I  had  informed  my 
friends  that  I  was  going  into  the  mountains 
to  get  away  from  people.  I  had  to  laugh 
at  myself." 

That  explains  the  leering  mask  over  the 
dressing  table.  Bob  is  determined  not  to 
take  himself  seriously.  He  is  going  to 
laugh  at  himself  and  to  continue  to  do  so. 

But  Bob  takes  everything  else  seriously. 
Particularly  his  work.  When  he  first  came 
to  Hollywood,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  put 
him  in  one  picture  after  another,  sometimes 
in  two  or  three  at  once.  He  jumped  from 
the  leading  role  opposite  Norma  Shearer 
to  a  brief  bit  in  a  Buster  Keaton  comedy. 

He  uttered  not  one  word  of  complaint. 


"The  more  pictures  I'm  in,  the  more 
people  will  see  me  and  the  better  for  me," 
was  all  he  said. 

He  laughs  and  clowns  and  is  the  life  of 
the  party  on  the  set,  but  he  always  knows 
his  lines,  he  has  carefully  worked  out  the 
action  of  the  scene,  and  he  is  unfailingly 
punctual.  His  wardrobe  is  always  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  the  director  or  his  har- 
ried assistants  never  have  to  hunt  around 
to  find  Bob  when  they  need  him.  He  is 
there,  waiting. 

When  he  first  came  to  Hollywood,  he 
rented  a  little,  furnished  bungalow  and 
found  a  business  manager  to  take  care  of 
his  money.  He  drove  a  cheap  car  and 
turned  his  check  over  each  week  to  this 
manager,  living  on  an  allowance  of  twenty 
dollars  a  week  for  spending  money,  which 
included  gasoline,  cigarettes,  lunches  and 
recreation.  Saturdays  he  always  borrowed 
a  dollar  or  two  to  last  until  the  Monday 
check  from  the  trust  company. 

After  he  was  made  a  star  he  moved  into 
a  larger  house  in  Beverly  Hills,  rented  fur- 
nished, and  bought  a  higher  priced  car. 
His  allowance  for  spending  money  was 
doubled.  That  is  all  the  difference  which 
stardom  made  in  the  living  conditions  of 
Bob. 

"At  best,  an  actor  is  only  in  the  bigger 
money  for  a  comparatively  short  time," 
Bob  said,  "and  he's  a  fool  if  he  doesn't 
capitalize  on  those  few  years.  There's  a 
long,  long  time  stretching  ahead  of  him 
after  his  heyday  is  over." 

Bob  doesn't  talk  much  about  his  ambi- 
tions or  his  plans.  He  goes  ahead  in  his 
own  way,  laughing  a  lot  and  thinking  a  lot. 
He  never  blows  up  or  gets  temperamental. 
Even  when  he  first  came  to  California  from 
New  York  with  the  incoming  horde  of 
stage  people  seeking  the  gold  of  the  talking 
pictures,  when  he  suffered  the  slurs  and 
snubs  of  the  close-bound  movie  colony,  he 
merely  smiled  and  said  nothing. 

He  didn't  criticize  Hollywood  and  its 
customs,  queer  as  they  may  have  seemed 
to  him.    He  didn't  pretend  to  know  a  lot, 


having  come  from  the  New  York  stage. 
He  kept  his  mouth  closed,  listened  to  direc- 
tion, learned  his  lessons  in  a  screen  tech- 
nique utterly  foreign  to  him,  was  pleasant 
and  courteous  to  everyone.  And  he  emerged 
as  one  of  the  scant  half  dozen  or  so  who 
stayed  to  reach  stardom. 

Now,  sitting  in  his  dressing  room,  he 
can  talk  about  those  years  with  a  smile. 
But  he  is  frank  to  admit  that  there  were 
times  when  he  wanted  to  throw  the  whole 
thing  up,  to  pack  his  trunk  and  go  back  to 
the  stage.  He  made  few  friends  and  clung 
to  his  old  New  York  companions,  Elliott 
Nugent,  Chester  Morris  and  a  few  others. 
He  hid  his  unhappiness  and  fear  under  a 
mask  of  bravado  and  flippancy. 

He  used  plain,  common  sense  and  won. 

"I  have  learned  one  thing  and  that  is 
not  to  expect  anything,  just  to  take  things 
as  they  come,"  Bob  fished  for  a  fresh  cigar- 
ette. "For  two  years  I  looked  forward  to 
my  first  trip  back  to  New  York.  I  planned 
and  dreamed  of  going  back.  Then,  when  I 
did  get  the  vacation,  I  was  sick  almost  all 
the  time  I  was  there.  I  caught  cold  on  the 
train  going  East  and  developed  a  swell  case 
of  the  flu.  So  I  spent  my  vacation  in  bed 
with  New  York  roaring  outside  the  win- 
dows. Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd 
never  plan  again." 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  Someone 
knocked  at  the  door.  Bob  grinned  and  put 
on  his  mask.  He  wisecracked  over  the 
phone.  He  made  flippant  remarks  to  the 
person  at  the  door.  He  called  foolish 
nothings  to  Joan  Crawford  who  was  pass- 
ing the  open  windows.  He  disappeared  for 
a  moment  and  returned,  dragging  Reg 
Denny  with  him. 

The  show  was  on. 

Over  the  dressing  table  that  horrible  face 
grinned  down  at  the  goings-on. 

And  Bob  Montgomery  grinned  right 
back  at  it ! 


Where  a  girl  can  raise  a 
thirst!  Ann  Dvorak,  playing 
the  feminine  lead  in  the 
forthcoming  "Sky  Devils," 
goes  to  the  pump  for  refresh- 
ment between  scenes. 
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Neil  Hamilton's  Magic  Corner 

Continued  from  page  86 


don't  want  them  to  notice — the  hand  that 
really  holds  the  coin. 

This  is  the  secret  of  misdirection,  on 
which  all  tricks  depend,  from  the  simplest 
coin  "vanish"  to  the  most  elaborate  state 
illusion.  Houdini  used  to  say  that  if  he 
could  grip  the  audience's  attention  firmly 
enough  and  hold  it  on  himself,  they  could 
walk  an  elephant  behind  him  on  the  stage 
and  the  spectators  wouldn't  notice  it. 

With  this  in  mind  as  the  first  lesson,  I 
am  going  to  describe  a  little  trick  that  is 
perfect  at  the  dinner  table,  or  at  a  gather- 
ing of  friends. 

"I  would  like,"  the  performer  remarks, 
"to  borrow  a  half  dollar — not  because  I 
haven't  got  one,  but  because  it's  always 
better  to  take  risks  with  the  other  people's 
money." 


He  drops  the  handkerchief  over  it,  so  that 
the  middle  covers  the  coin,  then  with  his 
other  hand,  grips  the  coin,  through  the 
handkerchief,  holding  it  by  its  edges. 

"Will  you  hold  it  as  I  am  doing  ?"  he 
requests  one  of  the  company.  When  this 
is  arranged,  he  holds  the  glass  of  water 
under  the  handkerchief,  and  below  the 
coin. 

"Drop  it,"  he  instructs. 

The  coin  is  heard  to  drop  in  the  glass — 
but  when  the  handkerchief  or  napkin  is 
whisked  away  it  has  vanished. 

The  performer  can  find  it  on  the  floor, 
in  another  person's  pocket,  or  under  a 
napkin  on  the  table — or  pull  it  out  of  some- 
body's sleeve. 

In  the  next  issue  I  will  explain  the  exact 
method  of  doing  the  trick,  which  I  believe 


Color  combination— red  and  gold.  Helen  Mack,  red-haired  young  film 
"debutante,"  gets  an  earful  from  the  blonde  Minna  Combel. 


When  he  gets  it  he  passes  it  to  another 
spectator  for  examination,  and  meanwhile 
fills  a  tumbler,  preferably  a  small  one.  with 
flat  bottom,  with  water.  Then  he  takes  a 
napkin  or  handkerchief,  and  exhibits  it. 

"No  holes  in  it — nothing  but  a  laundry 
mark,"  he  comments,  and  then  takes  the 
coin,  holding  it  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 


is  one  of  the  most  effective  small  tricks, 
and  perfect  for  the  amateur  as  it  requires 
a  minimum  of  sleight-of-hand,  and  only  a 
move  that  the  most  unpracticed  can  easily 
master. 

How  is  it  done? 

Think  it  over — and  see  if  you  can  explain 
it  yourself. 


Hoots  and  Hoorays 

Continued  from  page  1 1 


can't  he  sing  more  in  pictures  like  "The 
Pagan,"  "In  Gay  Madrid,"  and  "Devil  May 
Care"  ? 

Without  Novarro's  singing,  his  pictures 
scarcely  seem  Novarro  pictures. 

Charles  Markum, 
81  Ward  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

KEEP  THE  PLOT  BOILING! 

Why  is  it  that  the  critics  seldom,  if  ever, 
give  us  a  real  criticism  of  the  stories  of 


photodramas  ?  They  always  find  some  fine 
point  in  each  picture  to  exalt,  such  as  the 
scenery,  acting,  costumes,  or  some  such 
feature.  The  story  is  the  thing ;  and  today 
more  than  ever  we  need  good  stories.  Some 
of  the  finest  of  talent,  and  huge  sums  of 
money,  are  spent  on  entirely  worthless 
plots.  The  critics  have  it  within  their 
power  to  create  the  general  atmosphere  of 
motion  picture  productions. 

Let  the  critics  take  more  interest  in  the 
story,  the  foundation  of  each  picture.  If 


h  ad  e 
In  LABLACME 
Face  Powder 

All  of  the  exquisite  charm  of 
LABLACHE,  known  for  over 
50  years  as  the 

FACE  POWDER  of  QUALITY 

in  a  shade  that  blends  with  any 
complexion. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  "MARGIE" 
the  new  all-complexion  powder, 
or  send  to  us  for  a  sample  (no 
charge.) 

BEN  LEVY  CO. 
125  Kingston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MdkeSong'Writins' 
Pay  You  Big^one; 

New  FREE 

BOOK  TELLS  HOW 

WHY  not  send  for  this  amaz- 
ing   book?     Or   better  still, 
send  poems  or  music  for  songs  for 
free  examination  and  advice.  One 
of    our    Famous    Writers    who  has 
HUNDRED    SONG    HITS    to    his  credit 
will  revise,  arrange,  and  compose  music  to 
your  poems  or  poems  to  your  music. 

It  obi i gates  you  in  no  way  whatsoever.  If  we  con- 
sider your  work  worthwhile,  and  compose  music  or 
write  verse,  fair  assurance  is  given  that  it  will 
reach  the  hands  of  one  of  New  York's  prominent 
publishers  with  complete  copyright  protection. 
Don't  wait  any  longer.  Send  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
this  book  today.  It  may  be  the  answer  to  your  financial 
independence. 

MA  HONEY  ASSOCIATES,  2S-E.  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INTERIOR-  DECORATION 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Your  opportunity  to  enter  fascinating  profession. 
Our  Home  Study  Course  gives  full  instruction  and 
easy  method  for  practical  application.  Color  har- 
mony, draperies,  period  and  modernistic  furniture 
and  all  fundamentals.  Faculty  of  leading  N.  Y. 
decorators.  Send  at  once  for  free  booklet  19-F. 
The  N.  Y.  School  of  Interior  Decoration 
578  Madison  Avenue     -    -    -    New  York  City 


Sample  this  wonderful 

New 

!  Perfume 


You  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  be- 
fore !  Riegers'  Flower  Drops,  made  from  lie 
essence  of  flowers,  without  alcohol.  The  most 
exquisite  and  refined  of  all  perfumes.  Sells 
at  $12.00  an  ounce  (bottle  of  30  drops,  $2.50)  yet 
-a  single  drop  lasts  a  week  ! 


economical ' 


Write  for  Sample 

Send  20c  (silver  or  stamps'*  for  trial  bottle  of  Romanra, 
an  exquisite,  new  Flower  Drops  odor.  Write  now. 
Paul  Riejer  &  Co.,  iSince  1ST!)  165.1st  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  S  CREENLAND 
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SCREENLAND 


they  insist  that  we  have  better  stories,  we 
undoubtedly  shall  have  them,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  writers  waiting  to  create  original 
stories  when  they  can  find  a  friendly  re- 
ception for  them. 

Wilson  Irving, 
40  St.  James  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ANOTHER "YOUNG" ACTOR 

Speaking  of  new  men,  how  about  the 
very  handsome  young  man  who  played 
Sally  Eilers'  lover  in  "The  Black  Camel", 
and  Dr.  Claudet  in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon 
Claudet"  ? 


Come  on,  give  Robert  Young  a  big  hand ! 

Jeanette  Gilham, 
40  Maddox  Drive, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

THE  UNACCOUNTABLE  GRETA 

Greta  Garbo — the  name  itself  is  sugges- 
tive of  an  exotic  personality,  mystery,  ro- 
mance, and  something  more. 

It  is  that  something  more  that  makes 
Garbo  what  she  is.  It  is  nothing  definite, 
nothing  we  can  point  out.  It  is  not  beauty ; 
there  are  thousands  of  beautiful  girls  in 
Hollywood.  It  is  not  charm ;  practically 
all  the  actresses  are  charming.    Then  what 


is  this  thing  that  makes  her  appear  dif- 
ferent ?  No  one  knows.  We  can  only  sit 
and  worship.    Yes,  we  do  worship  her. 

I  can  never  understand  why  Garbo  fans 
fear  a  usurper  to  her  crown.  There  are, 
without  doubt,  many  good  actresses,  but 
they  just  can't  compare  with  this  quiet 
person  with  a  name  untouched  by  the  long 
tongue  of  scandal.  She  stands  on  a  ped- 
estal all  her  own.  She  is  beautiful,  allur- 
ing, glamorous,  exotic,  mysterious — but 
what  of  it?  The  main  thing  is,  she's 
GARBO. 

Mae  Delgrego, 
747  Dixwell,  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  new  Alice — and  her  name  is 
Doll!  Her  work  in  "Her  Ma- 
jesty, Love,"  and  "Safe  in 
Hell"  shows  lots  of  promise 
on  Alice's  part. 


Short  Features: 

BARS  AND  STRIPES.  Columbia.  Your  old  pal 
Krazy  Kat  leads  a  military  parade  of  musical  instru- 
ments.   Krazy  is  comical,  and  the  music  is  snappy. 

BEAU  HUNKS.    Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.    This  is 


Revuettes 

Continued  from  page  6 

good.  Laurel  and  Hardy,  with  a  screamingly  funny 
story,  do  a  burlesque  on  the  Foreign  Legion  theme. 

BEHIND  THE  MICROPHONE.  Paramount. 
Authentic  inside  stuff  on  radio  broadcasting,  showing 
how  a  dramatic  skit  is  projected  over  the  ether.  Well 
done. 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT.  Vitaphone.  Ripley,  the 
big  believe-it-or-not  man,  trots  out  some  interesting 
oddities  of  North  Africa.    Novel  and  engrossing. 

CHINA.  Educational.  An  amusing  Terry-Toon 
with  a  new  slant,  based  on  an  Oriental  idea. 

FREE  AND  EASY.  Vitaphone.  A  ventriloquist 
comedy  that  starts  out  great  but  sags  badly.  Edgar 
Bergen,  the  voice-tosser,  is  good. 

ONE  MORE  CHANCE.  Educational.  Despite  a 
slight  story,  Bing  Crosby's  expert  crooning  makes  this 
an  agreeable  short. 

OUTPOSTS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  LEGION.  Edu- 
cational. At  last — some  Foreign  Legion  scenes  actu- 
ally taken  in  Africa!    An  interesting  Multicolor  film. 

PACK  AND  SADDLE.  RKO-Pathe.  Grantland 
Rice  gives  us  a  Sportlight  with  rather  limited  appeal, 
showing  the  joys  of  deer  shooting  in  the  Rockies.  If 
you're  a  huntsman  you'll  enjoy  it. 

PA  JAMA  PARTY.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Don't 
let  the  title  alarm — or  intrigue  you  too  much.  Every- 
thing's on  the  up-and-up,  and  Thelma  Todd  and  ZaSu 
Pitts  make  a  funny  comedy  team. 

SCRATCH  AS  SCRATCH  CAN.  RKO.  Clark  and 
McCullough  as  a  couple  of  insurance  agents  corner 
their  victim  in  a  gym,  and  a  hilarious  workout  results. 

SEALED  LIPS.  Universal.  One  of  the  Shadow 
Detective  Series.    Packed  with  thrills  and  action. 

SKIMPY.  Tiffany.  A  Chimp  comedy.  Has  a  few 
laughs,  but  falls  below  the  usual  Chimp  standard. 

SELLING  SHORTS.  RKO-Pathe.  Louis  Bartels 
does  his  familiar  wiseguy  act  in  a  funny  film  about  a 
traveling  salesman. 

THE  FLY  GUY.  Pathe.  An  Aesop's  Fable  about 
Mr.  Fly,  Miss  Fly  and  the  Big,  Bad  Bug.  It's 
amusing. 


Charlie  Ruggles,  one  of  the 
funnier  laugh-genera  tors,  lets 
out  a  chuckle — with  just  the 
suggestion  of  a  hot  potato 
in  his  mouth. 


THE  MUSICAL  MYSTERY.  Vitaphone.  A  novel 
take-off  on  famous  book  characters,  with  music  and 
the  Albertina  Rasch  girls  for  good  measure.  Nice 
entertainment. 

THE  ROAD  TO  MANDALAY.  Vitaphone.  A 
picturization  of  Kipling's  poem.  Good  travel  film, 
out  of  the  ordinary. 


Marian  Marsh;  Fedor,  Donald  Cook;  Preskoya,  Car- 
mel  Myers;  Karimsky,  Charles  Butterworth;  Serge 
Bankieff,  Luis  Alberni;  Harlan,  Andre  Luget;  The 
Father,  Boris  Karloff ;  Fedor,  as  a  boy,  Frankie  Darro; 
Olga,  Mae  Madison.* 

"THE  GUARDSMAN."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Adapted  by  Ernst  Vajda  from  Ferenc  Molnar's  stage 
play.  Continuity  by  Claudine  West.  Directed  by 
Sidney  Franklin.  The  cast:  The  Actor,  Alfred  Lunt; 
The  Actress,  Lynn  Fontanne;  The  Critic,  Roland 
Young;  Lies!,  ZaSu  Pitts;  'Mama',  Maude  Eburne; 
A  Creditor,  Herman  Bing. 

"THE  PHANTOM  OF  PARIS."  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  Adapted  from  the  novel  "Cheri-Bibi"  by 
Gaston  Lerous.  Directed  by  John  S.  Robertson.  The 
cast:  Cheri-Bibi,  John  Gilbert;  Cecile,  Leila  Hyams; 
Costaud.  Lewis  Stone;  Herman,  Jean  Hersholt;  Bour- 
rdier,  C.  Aubrey  Smith;  Vera,  Natalie  Moorhead: 
Marquis  Du  Touchais,  Ian  Keith;  Dr.  Gorin,  Alfred 
Hickman. 


Casts  of  Current  Films 

Continued  from  page  99 

"THE  RULING  VOICE."  First  National.  From 
a  story  by  Rowland  V.  Lee  and  Donald  W.  Lee. 
Screen  play  by  Byron  Morgan.  Adapted  by  Robert 
Lord.  Directed  by  Rowland  V.  Lee.  The  cast:  Jack 
Bannister,  Walter  Huston;  Gloria,  Loretta  Young; 
Mary  Stanton,  Doris  Kenyon;  Dick  Cheney,  David 
Manners;  Burroughs,  John  Halliday;  Sneed,  Dudley 
Digges;  Bailey,  Willard  Robertson;  Gregory,  Gilbert 
Emery;  Malcolm  Stanton,  Douglas  Scott.* 

"THE  SIN  OF  MADELON  CLAUDET."  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  From  the  play  "The  Lullaby"  by 
Edward  Knoblock.  Directed  by  Edgar  Selwyn. 
The  cast:  Madelon,  Helen  Hayes;  Carlo  Boretti, 
Lewis  Stone;  Larry,  Neil  Hamilton;  Dr.  Claudet. 
Robert  Young;  Victor,  Cliff  Edwards;  Dr.  Dulac, 
Jean  Hersholt;  Rosalie,  Marie  Prevost;  Alice,  Karen 
Morley;  Photographer,  Charles  Winninger;  Hubert, 
Alan  Hale;  Roget,  Halliwell  Hobbes;  St.  Jacques, 
Lennox  Pawle;  Claudet,  Russ  Powell. 

"THE  SPECKLED  BAND."  Warner  Brothers. 
From  the  story  by  Conan  Doyle.    Directed  by  Jack 


Raymond.  The  cast:  Dr.  Rylott.  Lyn  Harding; 
Sherlock  Holmes,  Raymond  Massey;  Helen  Stoner, 
Angela  Baddeley;  Dr.  Watson,  Athole  Steward;  Mrs. 

Staunton,  Nancy  Price. 

"THE  SPIRIT  OF  NOTRE  DAME."  Universal. 
Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Knute  Rockne.  From  a 
story  by  E.  Richard  Schayer  and  Dale  Van  Every. 
Directed  by  Russell  Mack.  The  cast:  Bucky  O'Brien. 
Lew  Ayres;  Jim  Stewart,  William  Bakewell;  Truck 
McCall.  Andy  Devine;  Wasp.  Harry  Barris;  Coach, 
J.  Farrell  McDonald;  Frank  Carideo,  Frank  Carideo; 
"The  Four  Horsemen,"  Don  Miller,  Elmer  Layden, 
Jim  Crowley,  Harry  Stuhldreher;  Assistant  Coach, 
Nat  Pendleton;  Peggy,  Sally  Blane;  Adam  Walsh, 
Adam  Walsh;  Bucky  O'Connor,  Bucky  O'Connor; 
Moon  Mullins,  Moon  Mullins;  Art  McManmon,  Art 
McManmon;  Al  Howard,  Al  Howard;  John  O'Brien, 
John  O'Brien. 

"THE  WOMAN  BETWEEN."    RKO.    From  the 

play  by  Irving  Kaye  Davis.  Adapted  by  Howard 
Estabrook.    Directed  by  Victor  Schertzinger.  The 
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Juliette  Compton  sees  herself  as  others  see  her.    Wonder  if  she's  as 
pleased  with  herself  as  we  are?    You'll  see  Juliette  in  "No  One  Man"  with 
Carole  Lombard  and  Paul  Lukas. 


cast:  Mme.  Julie,  Lily  Damita;  John  Whitcomb,  O.  P. 
Heggie;  Victor  Whitcomb,  Lester  Vail;  Doris  Whitcomb, 
Miriam  Seegar;  Helen  Weston,  Anita  Louise;  Mrs. 
Black,  Ruth  Weston;  Barton,  Halliwell  Hobbes; 
Buddy,  Lincoln  Stedman;  Mrs.  Weston,  Blanche 
Frederici. 

"THE  YELLOW  TICKET."  From  the  stage  play 
by  Michael  Morton.  Directed  by  Raoul  Walsh.  The 
cast:  Mary  a  Kalish,  Elissa  Landi;  Baron  Audrey, 
Lionel  Barrymore;  Julian  Rolfe,  Laurence  Olivier; 
Count  Nikolai,  Walter  Byron;  Mother  Kalish,  Sarah 


Padden;  Grandfather  Kalish,  Arnold  Korflf;  Melchoir, 
Mischa  Auer;  Orderly,  Boris  Karloff;  Fania,  Rita  La 
Roy.* 


"TOUCHDOWN."  Paramount.  From  the  novel 
by  Francis  Wallace.  Screen  play  by  Grover  Jones  and 
William  Slavens  McNutt.  Directed  by  Norman 
McLeod.  The  cast:  Dan  Curtis,  Richard  Arlen;  Mary 
Gehring,  Peggy  Shannon;  Babe  Barton,  Jack  Oakie; 
Paul  Gehring,  Charles  Starrett;  Tom  Jiussey,  Regis 
Toomey;  Gehring,  George  Barbier.* 


Ask  Me! 

Continued  from  page  1 00 


Wallace  Ford,  whom  you  saw 
in  "Possessed,"  keeps  up  the 
good  work  with  his  perform- 
ance in  "This  Reckless  Age." 
Wouldn' t  you  like  to  hear 
him  sing,  "Ye  Scots  Who  Ha' 
Wi'  Wallace  Ford"? 


V.  M.  The  actor  who  played  Bruce  in 
"Not  Exactly  Gentlemen,"  was  David 
Worth.  Richard  Dix  and  Miss  Winifred 
Coe,  a  San  Francisco  society  girl,  were 
married  Oct.  20,  1931,  at  Yuma,  Arizona. 
Dix  gave  his  name  as  Ernest  Carlton  Brim- 
mer, age  37.  Josephine  Brimmer,  his  sis- 
ter, was  bridesmaid.  Don'.t  miss  the  real 
story  of  the  Dix  romance  in  this  issue. 

Just  a  Fan.  I  haven't  any  information 
on  Eddie  Garr,  the  RKO  vaudeville  per- 
former you  ask  about.  If  he  should  go 
Hollywood,  I  might  get  the  low-down  on 
him.  Robert  Frazer's  films  of  1929  were 
"Sioux  Blood,"  "Women  I  Love,"  "Ca- 
reers," "Drake  Case"  and  "Frozen  Justice." 
Robert  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on 
June  29,  1881.  He  is  5  feet  11%  inches 
tall,  weighs  168  pounds  and  has  black  hair 
and  brown  eyes. 

Thelma  G.  M.  Thanks  and  many  of 
them  to  H.  M.  C.  of  Newport  for  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  cast  of  "One  Exciting  Night," 
a  D.  W.  Griffith  production  of  1923.  Carol 
Dempster,  Henry  Hull,  Irma  Harrison  and 
Porter  Strong  were  featured.  Carol  Demp- 
ster has  retired  from  the  screen ;  Mr.  Hull 
is  on  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Strong  died  in 
New  York  in  1924.  Miss  Harrison  plays 
occasionally  in  D.  W.  Griffith  pictures. 

Jim  Woo  C.  You  tell  me  if  I  keep  up 
my  good  work  in  the  "Ask  Me"  depart- 
ment I'll  find  myself  an  editor  some  day. 
Can  I  depend  on  that?  I've  been  looking- 
for  an  editor  for  a  long  time.  The  studios 
that  employ  child  players  have  teachers 


How  do  Dancers 
Manage? 


The  professional  engagements  of  a  dancer 
make  no  allowance  for  the  trying  time 
of  a  woman's  monthly  sickness.  Menstru- 
ating must  not  interfere  with  her  easy, 
effortless  performance. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  stage  career 
was  closed  to  any  woman  whose  periods 
were  too  severe.  But  this  handicap  has 
now  been  removed.  Women  of  the  stage 
(and  a  million  others)  use  Midol. 

What  is  Midol?  It  isn't  some  sinister 
drug.  It  isn't  even  a  narcotic.  In  fact, 
is  as  harmless  as  the  aspirin  you  take  for 
a  headache.  But  one  little  tablet  stops  all 
discomfort  five  to  seven  minutes  after 
it  is  swallowed!  And  if  you  anticipate 
your  time  and  take  Midol  just  before, 
you  won't  have  even  that  first  twinge  of 
periodic  pain. 

So,  the  time  of  month  doesn't  bother 
the  dancer  who  has  learned  to  rely  on 
Midol.  She  is  always  in  line,  on  time,  on 
her  toes  and  smiling.  This  merciful 
medicine  protects  her  from  the  possibility 
of  such  pain  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  It 
brings  complete  comfort,  and  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  natural,  normal  men- 
strual process.  So,  it's  folly  for  any  woman 
to  suffer  at  any  stage  of  her  monthly 
period.  Any  drugstore  has  the  slim  little 
box  that  tucks  in  your  purse.  Just  ask 
for  Midol. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  SCREENLAND 
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provided  for  them,  embracing  all  the  grades 
up  to  a  certain  limit.  Jackie  Coogan  has 
been  attending  a  military  academy  when 
not  in  pictures  and  Bobby  Cooper  is  in 
school  on  the  Paramount  lot. 

Burton  G.  B.  When  extras  were  called 
to  appear  in  a  scene  of  "Tonight  or  Never," 
Gloria  Swanson's  next  picture,  one  of  the 
players  proved  to  be  Nick  Caruso,  a  cousin 
of  the  late  Enrico  Caruso,  the  greatest 
operatic  star  of  all  time.  Nick  has  been 
in  pictures  for  two  years.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Allison  Skipworth,  all  of  Gloria's 
supporting  cast  were  in  the  original  Broad- 
way production.  Gloria  is  now  Mrs.  Mi- 
chael Farmer,  and  has  gone  to  Europe 
with  her  new  husband. 

Curious  Sally.  What  this  vcrlc  needs 
right  now  is  a  one  dollar  laugh  for  a  nickel, 
but  if  you  can  catch  me  you  can  laugh  at 
me  for  nothing.  Una  Merkel  gives  us  a 
lot  of  laughs  with  her  quaint  perky  little 
Merkel-isms  and  droll  way  of  poking  fun 
at  her  film  partners.  Una  was  born  about 
23  years  ago  in  Covington,  Ky.    She  has 

1  londe  hair,  blue  eyes  and  is  5  feet  3  inches 
tall.  She  played  with  Janet  Gaynor  in 
"Daddy  Long  Legs,"  with  Elissa  Landi  in 
"Wicked"  and  in  "Terror  by  Night"  with 
William  Collier,  Jr.,  and  ZaSu  Pitts. 

Pentland  C.  The  stars  do  not  lay  such 
stress  on  age  as  we  fans  do  so  when  I  fail 
to  give  the  exact  date  of  their  birth,  please 
don't  hold  that  against  me.  Joan  Marsh, 
real  name,  Dorothy  Rosher,  was  born  July 
10,  1914,  in  Porterville,  Cal.    She  is  5  feet 

2  inches  tall  and  weighs  104  pounds.  Sylvia 
Sidney  was  born  Aug.  8,  1910,  in  New 
York  City.  She  is  5  feet  4  inches  tall, 
weighs  104  pounds  and  has  dark  brown 
hair  and  blue-green  eyes.  Mary  Doran 
was  born  in  New  York  City  but  the  year 
isn't  mentioned.  She  is  5  feet  2Vj  inches 
tall,  weighs  110  pounds  and  has  blonde  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  Marguerite  Churchill 
was  born  Dec.  25,  1911,  and  if  I'm  wrong, 
call  me  down.  Her  latest  release  is  "Am- 
bassador Bill"  with  Will  Rogers. 

Lisabct  L.  Here's  a  suggestion  for  you 
on  themes  played  during  the  showing  of 
features  and  serials — make  a  mental  note 


of  Director,  Words  and  Music,  Camera- 
man, Ensembles,  Author,  Editor,  Scenarist, 
Dialoguer,  Titler,  Costumer,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  If  everything  goes  well, 
you  may  have  time  to  tuck  away  a  good 
nap  before  the  action  begins.  I  haven't 
been  able  to  get  the  name,  if  any,  of  the 
music  used  in  the  serial,  "The  Vanishing 
Legion,"  with  Harry  Carey,  Edwina  Booth, 
and  Frankie  Darrow.  I'll  keep  on  trying 
and  will  slip  you  the  good  news  if  I  hear  it. 

George  S.  Many  a  picture  has  had  the 
acting  line-up  changed  almost  with  the 
batting  of  an  eyelash,  so  don't  feel  you  are 
not  correctly  informed  as  to  the  movements 
of  your  favorite  stars.  They  are  assigned 
to  a  role,  then  taken  out,  titles  changed  at 
will  and  we  are  not  consulted,  but  who 
cares,  we  see  our  favorites  in  some  grand 
pictures,  don't  we  ?  Tom  Keene  is  not  in 
"Suicide  Fleet."  Bill  Boyd,  Robert  Arm- 
strong and  James  Gleason  are  featured  with 
Ginger  Rogers  and  Harry  Bannister  in  the 
film.  John  Wayne  appears  with  Buck 
Jones  and  Susan  Fleming  in  "The  Range 
Feud." 

Colin  G.  You  are  the  first  to  ask  about 
Ruth  Hall  but  you  won't  be  alone  in  your 
thirst  for  information  about  the  promising 
young  lady  for  just  let  Screenland  start 
something  and  you  couldn't  quell  the  riot 
with  machine  guns,  and  who  wants  to  ?  In 
the  December  1931  issue,  you'll  find  Ruth 
making  good  as  a  dancer  in  Joe  E.  Brown's 
latest  picture,  "Local  Boy  Makes  Good," 
with  Dorothy  Lee,  Edward  Woods,  Edward 
Nugent  and  others.  The  film  is  from  the 
play,  "The  Poor  Nut." 

Margie,  Mary  Brian  Fan.  Hollywood  is 
not  unlike  any  other  town ;  happiness  and 
heartaches,  big  money  and  no  money  at  all 
— it's  a  gay  life  if  you  don't  lead  it.  Mary 
Brian  is  holding  her  own  very  nicely,  thank 
you,  and  she  has  not  forsaken  jumping 
gelatines.  She  plays  with  Leo  Carrillo, 
Noah  Beery  and  Russell  Gleason  in  "Hom- 
icide Squad,"  her  most  recent  release.  It 
is  true  that  Lew  Ayres  and  Lola  Lane  were 
married  on  Sept.  14,  1931. 

Dorothy  C.  I  have  no  cure  for  the 
heart   trouble  you   enjoy   when  Anthony 


"Smile,  now!"  Dorothy  Dix,  the  peppy  little  actress  who  plays  opposite 
Ray  Cooke  in  the  "Torchy"  comedies,  does  some  directing  in  her  spare 
time.   She's  teaching  Ginger,  her  fluffy  playmate,  how  to  face  the  camera. 


Bushell  appears  on  the  screen  and  it  may 
cause  a  sharp  twinge  when  I  tell  you  he  is 
happily  married  to  Zelma  O'Neal,  the  little 
red-headed  cut-up  of  stage  and  screen. 
They've  been  married  since  Nov.  22,  1928. 
Anthony  was  born  in  Westerham,  Kent, 
England,  about  26  years  ago.  He  has 
blonde  hair  and  blue-grey  eyes.  He  at- 
tracted a  lot  of  attention  on  the  New  York 
stage  in  1927  when  he  played  with  the  late 
Jeanne  Eagels  in  "Her  Cardboard  Lover." 
He  made  his  film  debut  with  George  Arliss 
in  "Disraeli."  He  was  splendid  as  Lieuten- 
ant Hibbard  in  "Journey's  End." 

Dorothy  D.  The  class  in  pronunciation 
will  please  stagger  forward.  Joan  Craw- 
ford's  first   name   is  one   syllable,  Joan. 


Stuart    Walker,     stage  pro- 
ducer, developed  many  screen 
actors  and  actresses. 


Janet  Gaynor's  is  accented  on  the  first  part, 
Jan-et,  and  Mickey  Mouse  is  said  with  a 
quick  catch  of  the  breath  and  a  stitch  in  the 
side.  Joan  Crawford  attended  Stephens 
College  for  Girls  for  a  year  and  was  a 
pupil  at  St.  Anges  Academy  also.  Harri- 
son Ford,  Bardson  Bard  (Ben  Bard),  Les- 
lie Fenton,  Gloria  Hope  and  Charles  Farrell 
played  with  Madge  Bellamy  in  "Sandy"  in 
1926. 

Chas.  M.  W.  As  we  no  longer  publish 
fan  club  news,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  refer  you 
to  a  Jack  Holt  and  Buck  Jones  Club.  Any 
other  information  about  the  stars,  I'll  be 
most  happy  to  give.  Marie  Dressler's  next 
picture,  "Emma,"  will  be  from  an  original 
story  by  Frances  Marion.  In  the  support- 
ing cast  are  Barbara  Kent,  Richard  Crom- 
well, Jean  Hersholt  and  Dale  Fuller. 

Cuban  Rose.  Welcome!  Rex  Bell  and 
Clara  Bow  are  26  years  of  age;  Miriam 
Hopkins  is  29,  and  Tallulah  Bankhead  and 
Pola  Negri  do  not  give  their  ages.  Roland 
Young  and  H.  B.  Warner  appear  with  Pola 
Negri  in  her  next  picture,  "A  Woman 
Commands."  Karen  Morely,  M-G-M  stock 
player,  will  be  in  another  Greta  Garbo 
starring  vehicle  when  she  plays  in  "Mata 
Hari."  Karen  made  her  film  debut  in 
"Inspiration"  with  Greta.  She  plays  in 
"The  Cuban  Love  Song"  with  Lawrence 


Strange  doings  in  the  gas-house  district!    A  whole  crowd  of  men  with  queer-looking  machines  come 
around  to  listen  in  on  Regis  Toomey's  and  Marian  Marsh's  conversation.     The  picture  is  "Under 
Eighteen,"  Marian' s  first  starring  film.    Watch  for  it! 


Tibbett,  Lupe  Velez  and  Jimmy  Durante. 
And  incidentally,  Jimmy's  first  screen  en- 
trance was  with  William  Haines  in  "Get- 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford."  I'm  still  laugh- 
ing. 

Sunny,  of  South  Africa.  You  are  bub- 
bling over  with  curiosity  ever  since  you  be- 
came a  film  fan  and  I'm  bubbling  over  with 
eagerness  to  welcome  you  to  my  depart- 
ment and  ask  you  to  come  again.  And  that 
makes  us  film  friends  in  a  big  way.  Doro- 
thy Lee  is  not  related  to  David  Lee,  the 
tiny  actor  who  played  so  delightfully  with 
Al  Jolson  in  "Sonny  Boy."  Dorothy's  real 
name  is  Marjorie  Millsap.  She  was  born 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  23,  1911.  She 
is  5  feet  1  inch  tall,  weighs  95  pounds  and 
has  curly  brown  hair  and  blue-grey  eyes. 
She  was  married  in  1930  to  James  Fidler,  a 
writer.  They  are  now  divorced.  Bert 
Wheeler,  one  of  the  trio  of  Wheeler,  Wool- 
sey  and  Lee,  has  been  married  twice — the 
present  wife  is  Bernice  Speer.  They  have 
one  child.  Robert  Woolsey  was  born  Aug. 
14,  1889,  in  Oakland,  Cal.  His  wife  is 
Mignon  Reed,  non-professional.  Maurice 
Chevalier  is  32  years  of  age.  He  has  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall  and 
weighs  160  pounds.  And  have  you  noticed 
his  contagious  smile  that  lifts  one  out  of 
the  this  and  that?  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
and  Joan  Crawford  have  no  children. 
Joan's  latest  film  is  "Possessed,"  with 
Clark  Gable.    Doug  Jr.'s  new  picture  is 


"Union  Depot,"  with  Joan  Blondell. 

The  Heavenly  Tzvins.  A  couple  of  ah's 
and  yeah's  for  that  one !  "Possessed"  is 
the  final  title  of  Joan  Crawford's  new  pic- 
ture. She  heads  a  cast  which  includes 
Clark  Gable,  Wallace  Ford  and  Skeets 
Gallagher.  Nils  Asther  and  Jimmy  Dur- 
ante have  been  added  to  the  cast  of 
M-G-M's  adaptation  of  "Her  Cardboard 
Lover"  with  Buster  Keaton  heading  the 
list.  This  is  Nils'  first  role  since  his  recent 
signing  of  a  long  term  contract  with  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  Vivian  Duncan  is  Mrs. 
Asther,  and  there's  a  very  ingratiating  baby 
girl  in  the  family. 

Richard  McG.  Here  we  are  all  dressed 
up  and  every  place  to  go  and  searching  high 
and  low  for  a  record  of  the  picture  you  ask 
about.  Sorry  to  disappoint  you.  Jean  Ar- 
thur is  not  on  contract  to  any  one  studio 
but  time  flies  with  Jean  for  a  nice  fat  part 
is  always  just  around  the  corner  for  her 
to  catch.  Her  latest  releases  are  "The  Vir- 
tuous Husband"  with  Elliott  and  J.  C. 
Nugent  and  Betty  Compson ;  "Ex-Bad 
Boy"  with  Robert  Armstrong,  and  "The 
Lawyer's  Secret"  with  Clive  Brook,  Rich- 
ard Arlen,  Charles  Rogers  and  Fay  Wray. 
Jean  may  take  a  flyer  on  the  stage. 

H.  M.  Whoopee.  Are  you  one  of  the 
Rover  boys  or  an  Elsie  Dinsmore  girl? 
Constance  Bennett  was  26  on  Oct.  3.  Clark 


Gable  is  30,  William  Collier,  Jr.,  is  28,  and 
Maurice  Chevalier  is  32. 

Kathryn,  Conn.  Jeanette  MacDonald  is 
not  married  to  Bob  Ritchie  but  is  think- 
ing of  it — and  seriously.  Billie  Dove's  hob- 
bies are  dancing,  yachting,  motoring,  and 
travel.  Leila  Hyams  is  26 ;  Dorothy  Jor- 
dan is  21 ;  Evalyn  Knapp,  23,  and  Joan 
Blondell  doesn't  tell.  You  want  to  know 
all  about  Jack  Oakie's  latest  flame — he  has 
so  many  "latest  flames"  you  can't  pin  him 
down  to  any  particular  one. 

Leonard,  N.  Y.  City.  All  the  boys  in  the 
world  must  be  movie-minded  to  judge  from 
the  number  of  letters  in  this  month's  mail. 
Joan  Blondell,  Lilyan  Tashman  and  Natalie 
Moorehead  are  three  gorgeous  blondes. 
Edwina  Booth  was  born  25  years  ago  in 
Provo,  Utah.  Her  real  name  is  Josephine 
Constance  Woodruff. 

C.  A.  B.  So  you've  been  a  movie  fan  for 
years ;  as  far  back  as  the  Bronco  Billy  days 
when  movies  were  silent  and  the  admission 
was  five  pennies  and  the  packed-in  audience 
all  talked  at  once.  You  deserve  a  crown  or 
a  new  feather  in  your  cap.  Marie  Dressier 
did  play  Marion  Davies'  mother  in  "The 
Patsy,"  and  Dell  Henderson  was  Marion's 
screen  father. 

Betty  B.  I'm  not  able  to  quote  salaries 
of  the  stars  but  I  hear  they  are  paid  in  a 
great  big  way.    Olive  Borden  was  a  star, 
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DOST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!  I  paid 
-1  J.  D.  Martin,  Virginia,  $200  for  a 
single  copper  cent.  Mr.  Manning,  New 
York.  $2,500  for  one  silver  dollar.  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Adams  $740  for  a  few  old  coins.  I  want  all 
kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 
I  pay  big  cash  premiums. 

WILL  PAY  $100  FOR  DIME 

1894  S.  Mint;  $50  for  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickel  (not  buffalo)  and  hundreds  of  other 
amazing  prices  for  coins.  Get  in  touch  with 
me.  Send  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder 
and  further  particulars.  It  may  mean  much 
profit  to  you.  Write  today  to 

NUMISMATIC  COMPANY  OF  TEXAS 

Depi-  240  ....         FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

(Largest  Rare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 


1       AT  HOME 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  time  a  t 
home  making  display  cardn.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you,  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  for  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg..  Toronto.  Ont. 


Learn  Public 
Speaking 

At  home— in  spare  time— 20  minutes  a 
day.  Overcome  "atag-e- fright,"  gain  eelf- 
""  confidence,  increase  your  salary,  through 
ability  to  sway  otbera  by  effective 
speech.    Write  now  for  free  booklet. 
How  to  Work  Wonders  With  Word*. 
North  American  Institute,  Dept.  4432 
3601  Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago.  III. 


Astrology 

Will  You  Be  Lucky  in  1932? 

What  do  the  stars  foretell  for  1932?  Would  yoa 
like  to  know?  Our  special  12-page  Astrological 
Reading  gives  predictions ,  month  by  month— with 
exact  days,  dates  and  happenings  for  1932  based 
on  your  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Consult  it  before 
making  any  change  in  home  or  business  affairs, 
signing  papers,  love,  marriage,  seeking  employ- 
ment, raises  in  salary,  speculation,  travel, 
friends,  enemies,  health,  accidents,  lucky  days, 
etc.  Send  exact  birthday  with  $1.00  for  reading. 

Franklin  Pub.  Co.t  800  N.  Clark  St..  Dept  1092,  Chicago 

SONGS  PICTURES 

Big  Royalties 

paid  by  Music  Publishers  and  Talking  Picture  Producers. 
Free  booklet  describes  most  complete  song  service  ever 
offered.  Hit  writers  will  revise,  arrange,  compose  music  to 

vour  lyrics  or  lyrics  to  your  music,  eecurc  U.  S.  copyright,  broadcast  your 
mtik  ca-.t  tl^  radio.  Oursulcs  d.'i.-'trt  nuTit  submits  to  Musir  [mhli<liiTS 
and  Hollywood  Picture  Studios.  WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

UNIVERSAL  SONG  SERVICE.  604  Meyer  Bldg.,  Western  Avenue  and 
Sierra  Vista,  Hollywood,  California 

WANT  A  STEADY  JOB? 

Work  for  "Uncle  Sam" 

$1260  to  $3400  year 

MEN — WOMEN  18  to  50.  Common 
Education  usually  sufficient.  Short 
hours.  Vacation  with  full  pay. 
Write  immediately  for  free  32-page 
book,  with  list  of  positions  and  full 
particulars  telling  how  to  get  them. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  L3I0      -      Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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CHAPE 

JyoirNOSE 


Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
tilage— quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,  while  you 
sleep  or  work.  Lasting 
results.  Doctors  praise 
it.  Gold  Medal  Winner. 
87,000  users.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET. 
ANITA  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  2-69 

617  Central  Ave.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J.   (formerly  Newark.  N.  J.) 


 ASTROLOGY  — 

Tour  Horoscope  cast  by  astrologer  of  30  years' 
world-repute.  Life's  Prospects,  Possibilities  de- 
scribed. Health,  Marriage,  Finance,  Business 
Guidance,  Events,  Changes,  etc.  Send  25c  in  stamps 
and  your  Birthdate  for  expert  delineation,  the 
accuracy  of  which  will  amaze  you.  Put  a  5c  stamp 
on  your  letter  and  address  to  ELROY  STUDIOS. 
(Dept.  12),  37  Albemarle  St.,  London,  W.I.  Eng- 
land.   Innumerable  unsolicited  testimonials  received. 


Blondes,  blondes,  blondes.' 
Dorothy  Hall  is  another  one 
— but  not  "Just  another  one"  ! 
She's  from  the  New  York 
stage,  and  she's  good! 

then  a  featured  player,  but  marriage  put  a 
stop  to  her  film  work.  She  was  married 
on  March  28,  1931,  to  Theodore  Spector. 
And  the  latest  is  that  her  marriage  is  on 
the  rocks.    Too  bad. 

Ar.  H.  H.  What  do  you  fans  do  with  all 
the  birthdays  I  give  you  ?  Here's  another 
collection  to  paste  in  the  hat.  Marjorie 
Beebe  was  born  Oct.  9,  1909,  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Leatrice  Joy,  August  19,  1897, 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  Monte  Blue,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  in  1890;  Stan  Laurel,  June 
16,  1895,  in  Ulverston,  England;  Charlie 
Chase,  Oct.  20,  1893;  and  Edward  Everett 
Horton  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but 
fails  to  tell  the  date. 

Virginia  H.  You'd  like  to  have  a  joint 
celebration  and  family  reunion  on  August 

20  of  each  year  with  some  cinema  star  and 
who's  the  fortunate  candidate?  Sorry,  but 
my  20th's  are  all  out,  but  how  would  June 
Collyer  and  Leatrice  Joy  do,  with  Aug.  19 
as  a  close  second?  Did  you  see  "Forbid- 
den Adventure"  with  Mitzi  Green,  Jackie 
Searl  and  a  new  kiddie,  Bruce  Line? 
Here's  a  private  tip-off  from  Miss  Vee  Dee 
— keep  your  eyes  on  that  new  boy,  Bruce — 
if  he's  given  a  chance,  you'll  hear  from 
him.  Adorable  child,  or  I  don't  know  my 
line. 

Andreiv  F.  V .  I  hope  you  didn't  place 
any  fancy  bets  on  my  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry about  the  name  of  the  style  and 
maker  of  the  shirt,  collar  and  tie  that  John 
Gilbert  wore  in  his  picture,  "Masks  of  the 
Devil."  If  you  did,  you're  going  to  be  a 
heavy  loser.  I've  searched  high  and  low 
for  that  shirt,  collar,  and  tie,  but  John 
must  have  mislaid  them.  Ruth  Elder  and 
Roscoe  Karns  played  with  Richard  Dix  in 
"Moran  of  the  Marines."  Roscoe  was 
Richard's  pal.  There's  a  Mrs.  Richard 
Dix  now,  you  know. 

Emma  D.  T.  The  romance  of  Gary 
Cooper  and  little  Lupe  V elez  has  gone  into 
the  they  -  knew  -  each  -  other  -  when  period. 
Alack  and  a-day  and  how's  your  Aunt  Min- 
ny?  Gary  is  30  years  old  and  Lupe  is  about 

21  or  so.  Alice  White  is  now  24.  Rumor 
says  she  is  engaged  to  Cy  Barlett  and  who 
am  I  to  stir  up  an  argument  with  Old  Lady 


Rumor?  Charles  Rogers  is  not  married. 
His  latest  release  is  "The  Road  to  Reno" 
with  Peggy  Shannon  and  Lilyan  Tashman. 

Cleopatra  of  Seattle.  Pleased  to  meet 
you  but  where's  Mark  Anthony?  The  rest 
of  the  world,  even  as  you  and  I,  want  to 
know  about  Gary  Cooper  and  Lupe  Velez. 
As  near  as  I  can  gather  the  moss  off  the 
rolling  stone,  Lupe  loves  Gar-ee  as  much 
as  can  be  expected  after  they  have  agreed 
to  go  their  separate  ways.  In  other  words, 
as  far  as  I  know  they  are  not  speaking. 
Gary  is  in  "I  Take  This  Woman"  with 
Carole  Lombard.  Lupe  is  in  "The  Squaw 
Man"  with  Warner  Baxter.  Her  next  will 
be  "The  Cuban  Love  Song"  with  Lawrence 
Tibbett.  What  a  break  for  the  little  Lupe. 
And  for  Larry.  You'll  see  Mr.  Cooper  in 
"His  Woman"  next,  with  Claudette  Col- 
bert. 

Mitzi  L.  Another  recruit  from  the 
Broadway  stage  is  Monroe  Owsley,  the 
Phillip  Craig  of  "Honor  Among  Lovers" 
with  Claudette  Colbert  and  Fredric  March. 
He  played  with  Ann  Harding  in  "Holiday." 
with  Gloria  Swanson  in  "Indiscreet,"  and 
in  "This  Modern  Age"  with  Joan  Craw- 
ford. Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  Monroe's  birth- 
place. He  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall,  weighs 
156  pounds,  and  has  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes. 

G.  T.  and  J.  P.  The  "other  women"  in 
the  cast  of  "Today"  with  Catherine  Dale 
Owen  and  Conrad  Nagel  were  Sarah  Pad- 
den,  Judith  Vosselli,  Edna  Marion  and 
Julia  Swayne  Gordon,  but  I  think  you  re- 
fer to  Judith  Vosselli — she  was  also  in  the 
cast  of  "Inspiration"  with  Greta  Garbo. 

Ruth  G.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  arrange  the 
starring  teams  as  the  fans  would  like.  The 
producers  seem  to  have  a  system  all  their 
own  and  I  haven't  as  much  influence  with 
them  as  all  that.  Ramon  Novarro's  leading 
lady  in  his  last  release  is  Madge  Evans, 
who  was  a  well-known  child  actress.  Doro- 
thy Jordan  plays  opposite  Robert  Mont- 
gomery in  "Shipmates,"  and  with  Thomas 
Meighan  and  Hardie  Albright  in  "Young 
Sinners." 

B.  L.  John  Gilbert's  leading  lady  in  his 
last  two  films  has  been  Leila  Hyams : 
"Gentleman's  Fate"  and  "Phantom  of 
Paris."    If  John  is  given  the  proper  story 


Billy  Bakewell  buttons  up  his 
overcoat  for  wintry  weather. 
But    his    smile    remains  as 
sunny  as  ever. 
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and  a  good  director,  the  fans  will  do  all  the 
fancy  shouting.  Go  to  it,  John,  we're  for 
you ! 

Miriam.  I  haven't  any  stars'  birthdays 
for  January  15  to  offer  you,  but  how  will 
Kay  Francis  on  the  13th  and  Bebe  Daniels 
on  the  14th  do?  Norma  Shearer  has  two 
perfectly  good  blue-grey  eyes,  and  Barbara 
Stanwyck  does  not  limp,  within  or  without 
pictures.  David  Manners  was  born  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  April  30,  1902. 
He  is  6  feet  tall  and  has  light  brown  hair 
and  green  eyes.  David  was  married  to 
Suzanne  Bushnell.  Among  his  latest  and 
best  pictures  are  "The  Millionaire"  with 
George  Arliss;  "The  Last  Flight"  with 
Richard  Barthelmess,  Helen  Chandler  and 
John  Mack  Brown;  and  "The  Miracle 
Woman"  with  Barbara  Stanwyck. 

Jacques.  I  fully  agree  with  you  about 
Una  Merkel — she  is  one  of  the  clever 
comediennes  of  the  screen,  with  her  de- 
licious southern  drawl.  Give  us  more  of 
Una,  Mr.  Fox.  She  was  born  23  years 
ago  in  Covington,  Ky.  She  is  5  feet  5 
inches  tall,  weighs  110  pounds  and  was  on 
the  screen  about  seven  years  ago  but  gave 
it  up  for  the  stage.  She  made  her  first 
talking  picture  in  1930,  appearing  in  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  Since  then  she  has  made 
"Daddy  Long  Legs"  with  Janet  Gaynor 
and  Warner  Baxter,  "Wicked,"  with  Elissa 
Landi,  and  her  next  is  "She  Wanted  a 
Millionaire."  Betty  Bronson's  new  picture 
is  "Lover  Come  Back"  with  Constance 
Cummings  and  Jack  Mulhall.  You 
wouldn't  know  your  favorite  as  the  little 
vamp  in  her  last  release — not  the  Peter 
Pan  of  Betty's  type  by  a  couple  of  hi-hos, 
not  to  say  ho-hums ! 

Emily.  As  you  have  been  a  movie  fan 
of  long  standing  or  long  suffering,  did  you 
say? — you  are  entitled  to  know  the  real 
names  of  your  favorites.  Clara  Bow,  Rob- 
ert Montgomery,  Charles  Farrell  and  Ron- 
ald Colman  are  just  that  in  private  life, 
but  Greta  Garbo  is  Greta  Gustafsson,  John 
Gilbert  is  John  Pringle,  Ann  Harding's 
family  name  is  Gately,  Ramon  Novarro 
was  Ramon  Samenigos  and  Richard  Crom- 
well is  Roy  Radabaugh  to  his  home  town 
folks. 


William  Collier,  Sr.,  veteran 
of  the  stage,  is  creating  a  nice 
reputation  on  behalf  of  his 
screen  work. 


Winnie  Light ner,  whose  en- 
gaging nonsense  has  enlivened 
many  a  picture,  will  be  seen 
soonin  " Manhattan  Parade." 


Jeanette  T.  The  women  in  "The  Vice- 
Squad"  with  Paul  Lukas  were  Kay  Fran- 
cis and  Helen  Johnson.  Barry  Norton 
played  the  male  lead  in  "Fleetwing."  Barry 
is  27  years  old  and  still  a  bachelor.  His 
last  picture  was  "Dishonored"  with  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich.  Phillips  Holmes  was  "dis- 
covered" by  Paramount  executives  when 
he  was  a  sophomore  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. They  were  filming  a  Buddy  Rogers 
picture,  "Varsity,"  when  Phil  was  cast  for 
a  minor  part.  "Varsity"  was  Paramount's 
first  talking-sequence  release.  Phil  is  one 
of  Hollywood's  youngest  film  players — he 
was  just  22  on  his  last  birthday,  July  28. 
In  two  years  he  has  risen  from  a  player  of 
minor  roles  to  the  job  of  heading  all-star 
casts.  He  appears  with  Sylvia  Sidney  in 
"An  American  Tragedy"  and  with  Nancy 
Carroll  in  "The  Man  I  Killed." 

Babe  F.  Warren  Hymer  played  with 
Edmund  Lowe  in  "Born  Reckless."  He 
was  Big  Shot,  but  he  did  not  appear  in 
"The  Unholy  Three."  You  have  him  con- 
fused with  Ivan  Linow.  Musical  films  are 
coming  back,  as  evidenced  by  the  emphatic 
success  of  "The  Smiling  Lieutenant"  with 
Maurice  Chevalier,  Claudette  Colbert  and 
Miriam  Hopkins.  Miriam  was  born  in 
Bainbridge,  Ga.  She  has  silvery-gold  hair, 
grey  eyes,  is  5  feet  tall  and  weighs  100 
pounds.  She  is  the  wife  of  Austin  Parker, 
well-known  writer.  Her  first  film  was 
"Fast  and  Loose"  from  the  stage  play, 
"The  Best  People."  Miriam's  new  film  is 
"Twenty-four  Hours." 

Flower  jrom  Egypt.  How  did  you  find 
your  way  over  here?  Now  that  you  have 
been  introduced  to  Screenland,  how's  the 
sphinx  and  the  rest  of  the  folks  ?  Richard 
Jones  directed  "Bulldog  Drummond."  Re- 
nee  Adoree  has  been  ill  for  many  months 
but  is  making  a  slow  but  complete  recovery. 
The  Hollywood  players  all  read  this  de- 
partment in  the  magazine  and  why  not? 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  was  born  Dec.  7, 
1907,  in  New  York  City.  Joan  Crawford's 
real  name  is  Lucille  Le  Sueur.  Lew  Ayres 
was  born  Dec.  28,  1909,  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Greta  Garbo  won  the  Honor  Page 
in  the  April,  1930,  issue.  The  first  all- 
talking  picture,  "The  Lights  of  New  York," 
was  a  Warner-Vitaphone  production,  and 
a  pretty  crude  affair,  comparing  it  with 
the  1931  variety.  But  they  had  to  start 
somewhere. 


A  NEW  outdoor  attraction 
at  the  world-famous 

AMBASSADOR 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  BEAUTIFUL  SUN-BATHING  BEACH, 
PLUNGE  AND  COMPLETE  RECREA- 
TIONAL  CENTER  WITH  SOLARIUMS 
AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONING  DE- 
PARTMENTS  (NOT  A  SANITORIUM)  IN 
CHARGE  OF  EXPERT  ATTENDANTS. 
• 

Also  within  the  Ambassador's  22-acre  park — 
Tennis  courts,  18-hole  miniature  golf  course, 
archery,  flowered  pergola  walks,  cactus  gar- 
dens, theater,  Cocoanut  Grove  for  dancing, 
3  5  smart  shops.  Pr  ivilege  of  Rancho  Golf  Club. 

Outside  rooms  with  Bath  as  low  $5  per  day. 


Drama,  Dance,  Vocal.  Musical  Comedy 
and   Opera,    for   Stage,    Talkies,  Radio. 
Teaching,  directing  and  social  training.  Thea- 
tre and  student  stock  company.    New  York  ap- 
pearances while  learning.    PUPILS:  Mary  Pickford, 
Fred  and  Adele  Astaire.     Zita  Johann,  Una  Merkel, 
Peggy  Shannon,  Alice  Joyce.  Claiborne  Foster.  For 
Catalog  70  apply  to 
S.  S.  COE,  Secretary.  66  West  85th  St.,  N.  Y. 


$- ALWAYS  HAVE  LUCK!-$ 

Unlucky  in  Money  Games, 
Love  or  Business?  You  should 
carry  a  pair  of  genuine 
MYSTIC  BRAHMA  RED 
LIVE  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC 
LODESTONES.  Rare,  Am- 
a  zing.  Compelling,  Attract- 
ive these  LIVE  LODE- 
STONES  are  carried  by 
Occult  Oriental  people  as  a 
POWERFUL  LUCKY 
CHARM,  one  to  prevent  Bad  Luck,  Evil  and  Misfortune, 
and  the  other  to  attract  much  Good  Luck,  Love,  Happi- 
ness and  Prosperity.  Special  only  $1.97  for  the  two. 
With  valuable  instructions  FREE.  Pay  postman  $1.97 
and  15c  postage  on  delivery.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded. You  can  be  LUCKY!  Order  yours  TODAY! 
Dept.  739.  P.  S.  BUREAU,  General  P.  O.     Boi  72,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE!  We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  these  genuine  Mystic 
Brahma  Lodestones  are  ALIVE!  Just  what  you  want,  for  they 
are  the  REAL  THING.  POWERFUL,  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC!  GET 
YOURS  NOW!  ! 

Learn  to  Dance 

You  can   learn  all  the  modern  dances— the  latest 
Tango  steps,  the  new  Fox  Trots,  dreamy  Waltzes, 
smart  Collegiate  Steps,  and  popular  Society  Steps 
at  home. easily  and  quickly.  New  chart  method 
makes  dancing  as  simple  as  A-B-C.  No  music 
or  partner  required.    Don't  be  a  wallflower. 
Learn  to  dance. Complete  course— 285  pages, 
64  illusti .  tiona,  aent  on  6  Days'  Free  Trial. 
Equals  $20.00  course.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postman  only  $1 .98. plus  postage  upon  arrival. 
Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Catalog  Free. 

Franklin  Pub.  Co..  800  No.  Clark  St..  Dept.  B-711,  Chicago 


WONDER  PEEL  PASTE 

One  Day  Home  Treatment 
FRECKLES,  WRINKLES 
PIMPLES,  BLACKHEADS 
ENLARGED  PORES 
PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 
ACNE  CONDITION 
Naw  lifa  and  youth  to 
aging  facet.  No  failure. 
No  radntxi  afterwards. 
Price  $5.00 

My  imported  Turtle  Oil  builds  end 
firmi  the  bust.. .  tl.OO  ind  ti  oo 


Dept.  70,  527  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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$$  Photoplay  Ideas  $$ 

For  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures 

Accepted  in  any  form  for  revision,  criticism, 
Copyright  and  submission  to  studios 

Not  a  school — no  courses  or  books  to 
sell.  You  may  be  just  as  capable  of 
writing  acceptable  stories  as  thousands 
of  successful  writers.  Original  plots  and 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted.  Plots  ac- 
cepted in  any  form.  Send  for  free  book- 
let giving  full  details. 

Universal  Scenario  Company 

(Established  1917) 
504  Meyer  Bldg.,  Western  and  Sierra  Vista 
Hollywood,  California 


EARN  MONEY 

AT  HOME 


YOU  can  make  $15  to  $50  weekly  in  spare 
or  full  time  at  home  coloring  photographs. 
No  experience  needed.  No  canvassing.  We 
instruct  you  by  our  new  simple  Photo-Color 
process  and  supply  you  with  work.  Write 
for  particulars  and  Free  Book  to-day. 
The  IRVING-VANCE  COMPANY  Ltd. 
346  Hart  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 


/BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FEET 

f      A  Shapely  Foot  Is  a  Joy  Forever 

StraightenYour  Toes.  Banish  that  J 
Bunion.  Any  other  foot  trouble? j 
•The  "Perfection"ToeSpring y 
REMOVES  THE  ACTUAL . 
CAUSE  oi  the  BUNION 
or  enlarged  joint.  Worn  at , 
night,  with  auxiliary 
appliance  lor  day  use. 

Send  outline  of  foot. 
Write  for  full  particulars? 

C.  R.  ACFIELD.  Dept.  141.  36  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


SONG  WRITERS 


song  requirements!  £)on*t  Fail  To  Read 

TALKING  PICTURES!  "Song  Requirements  of  Talking  Pictures, 
Radio  and  Records", an  explanatory  in- 
structive book,  SENT  FREE  on  request. 
Writers  may  snbmit  song -poems  {or  free 
examination  and  advice.  Past  experience 
unnecessary.  We  revise,  compose  and  ar- 
1  range  music  and  secure  Copyrights.  Our 
P  HffiS^CjHB^  ^  jfi  modern   method    guarantees  approval. 
E  B5IBS3^MNBSSV  Write  Today.  S.  1.  Newcomer  Associatioi 
1674  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


How  To  Obtain 


A  Better  Looking  Nose 

Improve  Your  Personal  Appearance 

My  free  book  tells  you  how  I  guarantee 
to  improve  the  shape  of  your  nose  by 
remolding  the  cartilage  and  fleshy  parts, 
quickly,  safely,  and  painlessly,  or  re- 
fund your  money.  The  very  fine,  pre- 
cise adjustments  which  only  my  new 
patented  Model  25  Nose  Shaper  pos- 
sesses, make  results  satisfactory  and 
lasting.  Worn  night  or  day.  Over  100- 
000  users.  Send  for  free  book  to 

M.  TRILETY,  Pioneer  Noseshaping 
Specialist,  Dept  312,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


"YOU'RE  JUST  THE  TYPE!" 

Would  some  movie  director  say  that  about  YOU? 
Here's  a  way  to  find  out!  Movie  scouts  are  always 
looking  tor  new  faces,  new  personalities.  Our  system 
makes  it  easy  tor  directors  to  locate  new  or  undis- 
covered talent — men,  women,  children.  This  is  not 
a  school  but  a  recognized  bureau  in  contact,  with  pro- 
ducers and  studios.  Would  you  like  to  register  your- 
self or  your  child?   Write  for  free  entry  blanks  today. 

FILM-TYPES  BUREAU 
Box  1721  Desk  No.  B  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Read  this  FREE  Offer 

made  by  LUCRETIA  VANDERBILT! 


.  pun 


e  Parisian  Con- 

i  of  all  fastidi- 


dy  to  carry . 
ith  each  orde 

cquer  silvered 


centrated  Perl 

the  Orient— favorite  . 
ous  women)  Crystal 
'leep-skin  bag — ha 
Included  FREE  v 
a  beautrful  blue  lacquer 
double  compact   in  blue 
•ase.  Slate  >  hade  of  po' 
•ouge  desired.  HeRDl: 
retail  price  for  both.  $C 
Special  Combinatio 
r  shipped  on  receipt  c 
1.96  tC.  O.  D.  plus  postage 

^Satisfaction  guaranteed 
GROVILLE  SALES  CO. 
501  Filth  Avenue 
Dept.  L-2      New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lizbeth  Anne.  If  you'll  refer  to  page  96 
of  September  Screenland,  you'll  find  a 
long  list  of  Sept.  birthdays  of  the  stars, 
headed  by  that  courageous  little  Renee 
Adoree  who  is  making  such  a  splendid  fight 
to  regain  her  health.  Esther  Ralston,  in 
private  life,  Mrs.  George  Webb,  is  the 
mother  of  a  blue-eyed,  dark-haired  baby 
daughter,  born  on  Aug.  10.  Name,  Mary 
Esther  Webb.  Remember  Esther  in  "The 
Southerner"  with  Lawrence  Tibbett?  She 
intends  to  resume  her  screen  work  in  a 
short  time.  Lupe  Velez  is  called  Loo  pic  by 
her  friends. 

W .  Brunet.  The  last  work  of  that  mas- 
ter director  of  the  screen,  F.  W.  Murnau, 
was  "Tabu,"  a  haunting,  dramatic  romance 
of  the  South  Seas,  made  with  a  native  cast. 


The  musical  score  was  by  Hugo  Riesenfeld, 
another  master  of  his  art.  A  highlight  in 
the  film  is  the  singing  and  native  hula  danc- 
ing. Lillian  Gish  appeared  in  "Broken 
Blossoms"  in  1919,  and  in  "Way  Down 
East"  in  1920. 

Hopeful  and  Anxious.  If  Janet  Gaynor 
and  Warner  Baxter  could  hear  the  praise 
you  bestow  upon  them,  they'd  be  covered 
with  confusion — but  you  aren't  the  only  fan 
who  can  throw  lilies  and  orchids  at  them. 
Screenland's  Editor  is  not  a  man  but  a 
kind-hearted  girl  who  is  ever  and  anon  giv- 
ing deserving  players  a  boost  up  the  ladder 
of  fame.  Warner  Baxter's  latest  releases 
are  "Daddy  Long  Legs"  and  "The  Cisco 
Kid."  Janet's  next  will  be  "Delicious" 
with  Charles  Farrell. 


Write  to  the  Stars  as  Follows: 

Continued  from  page  9 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Norma  Shearer  Norma  Talmadge        Raquel  Torres  Roland  Young 

Gus  Shy 


Lewis  Stone 

Radio 

Henry  Armetta 
Mary  Astor 
Evelyn  Brent 
Sue  Carol 
Joseph  Cawthorn 
Ricardo  Cortez 
Betty  Compson' 
Lily  Damita 
Bebe  Daniels 


Lawrence  Tibbett 
Ernest  Torrence 

Pictures  Studios,  780 

Dolores  Del  Rio 
Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jobyna  Howland 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arline  Judge 
Arthur  Lake 
Ivan  Lebedeff 
Dorothy  Lee 


Raquel  Torres 
Lester  Vail 
Lupe  Velez 


Gower  Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Eric  Linder 
Phillips  Lord 
Everett  Marshall 
Joel  McCrea 
Jack  Mulhall 
Pola  Negri 
Edna  Mae  Oliver 
Laurence  Olivier 
Roberta  Robinson 


Lowell  Sherman 
Ned  Sparks 
Leni  Stengel 
Hugh  Trevor 
Bert  Wheeler 
Hope  Williams 
Robert  Woolsey 


Warner-First  National  Studios,  Burbank,  California. 


Robert  Allen 
George  Arliss 
John  Barrymore 
Richard  Barthelmess 
Joan  Blondell 
Lillian  Bond 
Joe  E.  Brown 
Tames  Cagney 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Bebe  Daniels 


Irene  Delroy 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Gladys  Ford 
Kay  Francis 
Ruth  Hall 
James  Hall 
Walter  Huston 
Leon  Janney 
Evalyn  Knapp 
Fred  Kohler 

Loretta 


Laura  Lee 
Winnie  Lightner 
Lucien  Littlefield 
Lotti  Lodi 
Ben  Lyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 
Mae  Madison 
David  Manners 
Marian  Marsh 
Marilyn  Miller 
Young 


Ona  Munson 
Marian  Nixon 
Dorothy  Peterson 
Walter  Pidgeon 
William  Powell 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Polly  Walters 
H.  B.  Warner 
Edward  Woods 


Fox  Studios,  1401  North  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Frank  Albertson 
Hardie  Albright 
Luana  Alcaniz 
Warner  Baxter 
Joan  Bennett 
Humphrey  Bogart 
El  Brendel 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joyce  Compton 
Donald  Dillaway 
Fifi  Dorsay 


Ann  Dvorak 
Sally  Eilers 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Warren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
J.  M.  Kerrigan 
Elissa  Landi 
Cecelia  Loftus 
Edmund  Lowe 


Myrna  Loy 
Sharon  Lynn 
Helen  Mack 
Kenneth  MacKenna 
Mona  Maris 
Victor  McLaglen 
Thomas  Meighan 
Conchita  Montenegro 
Lois  Moran 
Greta  Nissen 
George  O'Brien 


Sally  O'Neil 
Will  Rogers 
David  Rollins 
Rosalie  Roy 
Spencer  Tracy 
Elda  Vokel 
Linda  Watkins 
Marjorie  White 


Sisters  Under  the  Chin 
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why  she  is  guarding  her  beauty  now  for 
more  good  times  to  come.  That's  why  she 
cleanses  her  face  thoroughly  before  she 
goes  to  bed  to  sleep  at  least  eight  hours. 
And  that's  why  she  has  thrown  her  pillow 
away.  Good-night !  Sweet  dreams  that 
can  all  come  true ! 


And  by  the  way,  don't  forget  to  come  to 
me  with  all  your  personal  beauty  problems. 
I'll  be  glad  to  help  you. 

State  the  problem  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  enclose  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
-so  that  my  reply  will  be  sure  to  reach 
you. 
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He  looks  at  home — and  he  is!   Dick  Arlen  takes  a  few  sniffs  of  the  verdure 
surrounding  his  house  at  Toluca  Lake,  Calif.   Dick  is  the  Mayor  out  there, 
you  know — the  other  five  or  six  inhabitants  gave  him  the  job.' 


Arlen  Minus  Makeup 

Continued  from  page  83 


that  role.  However,  I  enjoyed  making 
'Touchdown.'  That's  the  sort  of  picture  I 
like.  Norman  McLeod,  the  director,  and  I 
worked  day  and  night  on  it.  Joby  was 
swell,  too.  Some  of  the  best  gags  in  the 
picture  were  supplied  by  her.  (Joby,  of 
course,  is  the  Missus.) 

"McLeod  and  I  were  in  the  Royal  Fly- 
ing Corps  during  the  war,  and  we've  been 
buddies  ever  since.  Norm  and  I  are  going 
to  make  an  air  picture  after  I  finish  'Way- 
ward' with  Nancy  Carroll.  It's  a  good 
story  and  I'm  looking  forward  to  it." 

Dick,  in  case  you  don't  know,  is  a  man 
of  affairs  out  on  the  coast,  and  the  press 
of  big  events  won't  let  him  stay  East  for 
long. 


"I've  got  to  dash  right  back  to  California 
as  soon  as  I  complete  'Wayward.'  I  have 
an  important  political  campaign  on  my 
hands.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it 
or  not,  but  I'm  Mayor  of  Toluca  Lake, 
and  have  been  for  the  past  five  years. 
Charlie  Farrell  used  to  be  a  big-shot,  too — 
he  was  our  Fire  Chief.  But  he  did  us  dirt 
by  moving  out  of  town,  and  now  we  can't 
have  a  fire ! 

"I'm  really  quite  worried  about  my  career 
right  now.  My  political  career,  I  mean. 
You  see,  I'm  having  keen  competition  this 
year  from  one  of  the  other  half-dozen  in- 
habitants of  Toluca  Lake,  and  I'm  liable 
to  lose  the  election  if  I'm  not  on  hand  to 
vote  for  myself !" 
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"The  sweetest  fan  let- 
ter ever  written!" 
That's  what  Ben  Lyon 
called  this  litte  note 
from  Barbara  Bebe 
Lyon,  his  new  daugh- 
ter, which  she  sent 
him  with  a  box  of 
gardenias.  And  it's 
authentic,  too — see 
the  signature  in  the 
lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner! Of  course,  Bar- 
bara dictated  it  to  her 
mother  in  their  own 
secret  language,  but 
that's  only  a  detail. 


Screen  News 

Continued  from  page  97 

mother,  was  a  witness  for  Lucy.  She  is  a 
tiny,  fashionable,  sophisticated  little  per- 
son, who  is  very  short-sighted  but  posi- 
tively won't  wear  glasses. 

"I'm  just  too  vain  to  wear  the  odious 
things,"  she  smiles,  frankly. 

Imagine  the  excitement  of  having  two 
such  favored  stars  as  Garbo  and  Novarro 
in  the  same  picture!  Reports  are  that 
Ramon  is  exceptionally  fine  in  "Mata 
Hari,"  a  spy  story,  Garbo's  next  release. 
You'll  see  the  fictionization  with  lots  of 
luscious  new  pictures,  in  the  next  issue  of  Screenland 


When  the  stars  talk  over  the  microphone  at  grand 
premieres,  all  they  can  ever  think  to  say  is  "I'm  so 
glad  to  be  here.  I  know  this  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful 
picture."  Even  Clark  Gable,  who  had  dodged  these 
events  hitherto  and  had  waxed  sarcastic  about  the  paucity 
of  ideas,  found  himself  saying  the  same  old  goulash. 
But  Jimmy  Durante,  now,  the  fellow  who  first  delighted 
us  in  "Get-Rich-Ouick  Wallingford,"  is  something  else 
yet  again.  At  the  premiere  of  "The  Champ,"  at  which 
Vice-President  Curtis  and  Dolly  Gann  were  guests  of 
honor,  he  gurgled,  "I'm  awful  flustered,  I  don't  know 
which  side  of  Mrs.  Gann  I  should  stand  on." 

You  will  recall  Mrs.  Gann's  fight  anent  her  social 
status  in  Washington  and  the  matter  of  diplomatic 
etiquette.  Poor  Dolly  had  to  stand  a  lot  of  sly  joshing 
on  this  score  in  Hollywood. 

It  doesn't  sound  very  romantic,  and  then,  too,  there's 
the  wave  of  vegetarianism  that  has  swept  the  country. 
But  Conrad  Nagel,  of  all  people,  is  owner  of  a  brand- 
new  meat  market  in  Hollywood.  If  only  Conrad  could 
be  induced  to  sell  the  fancy  cuts  himself,  vegetarianism 
would  suffer  a  violent  slump  in  that  neighborhood. 

When  a  young  lady  walked  into  a  newspaper  office  to 
place  an  advertisement  to  sell  her  cottage  by  the  sea,  the 
clerks  gasped  with  excitement.  Marion  Davies,  as  you 
live !  But  no,  it  turned  out  to  be  Miss  Esther  Lloyd  of 
Beverly  Hills,  who  is  the  "spittin'  image"  of  Marion,  as 
the  saying  goes.   But  Esther,  it  seems,  really  has  doubled 


for  Marion  in  many  long  shots  so  it's  no  wonder. 

Now  she's  going  to  open  a  beauty  parlor  and  cash 
in  on  the  likeness. 


When  we  had  our  fancy  Malibu  tennis  tournament, 
Dolores  Del  Rio  put  up  a  lovely  bracelet  for  the  ladies' 
first  prize,  which  was  won  by  a  thrilled  little  fifteen-year- 
old  girl,  Bonnie  Miller,  who  played  with  Gilbert  Roland 
in  the  finals.  Gilbert  received  the  gold  pencil  and  pen 
put  up  by  Ronald  Colman. 


They  urgently  needed  a  double  for  Wally  Beery  re- 
cently, and  a  phone  call  came  to  say  there  was  a  chap  in 
the  county  jail  who  answered  the  description  nicely. 

"What's  he  in  for?"  demanded  Wally. 

"For  wrongfully  impersonating  Mr.  Wally  Beery," 
he  was  told. 

Now  did  that  fellow  get  the  job,  or  didn't  he? 


Brilliant  opening  of  the  social  season  when  the  May- 
fair  Club  started  winter  activity.  Over  700  people  at- 
tended, and  at  least  300  of  them  were  somebody  in  par- 
ticular. Just  think  of  all  your  favorite  stars  and  you'll 
have  the  list.  Oh,  a  gorgeous  sight — all  the  stars  in  new 
clothes  and  jewels  and  their  most  aristocratic  behavior. 


Doris  Kenyon  is  proving  herself  a  feminine  rival  to 
Lawrence  Tibbett.  Only  recently  she  gave  a  very  versa- 
tile concert  in  Los  Angeles,  including  Japanese,  German, 
French  and  English  songs.  Fine!  But  don't  forget 
the  movies,  Doris ! 


3ive  thought  to  your  Rouge 
to  have  it 


NATURAL 

Only  if  the  Color  "seems 
to  come  from  within  the 
skin/'  does  Rouge  give 
bewitching  beauty  .  .  . 


By  Patricia  Gordon 

ROUGE  that  appears  artificial  defeats  the 
very  purpose  for  which  you  use  rouge. 
Choose,  then,  the  one  rouge  of  which  it  may 
truly  be  said,  "the  color  actually  seems  to 
come  from  within  the  skin."  This  one  rouge 
is  Princess  Pat  —  because  none  other  possesses 
the  almost  magical  secret  of  the  famous  duo- 
tone  blend. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  such  color  as  the 
cheeks  possess  naturally,  shows  through  the 
skin,  from  beneath.  It  has  glow,  radiance. 
Actually,  it  is  the  blood  showing  through  the 
skin.  Unfortunately,  few  women  retain  this 
beauty  of  natural  coloring  beyond  girlhood's 
days.  Then  rouge  must  be  the  resort  of  all. 

Give  to  Your  Cheeks  the  Wondrous  Beauty 
of  Princess  Pat  Rich,  Natural  Color 

If  j-ou've  used  only  usual  rouge,  try  Princess 
Pat.  A  small  thing  to  do,  surely  .  .  .  yet  star- 
tling as  to  utterly  new  beauty.  Just  as  though 
you  had  blushed,  will  your  cheeks  be  suffused 
with  lovely,  radiant,  youthful  color.  No  flat, 
paint}',  artificial  effect.  Instead  an  adorable 
transparency  of  skin  texture,  enriched  so  magically  that 
no  matter  how  much  color  you  use  it  will  seem  your  very  own. 

Only  the  "Duo-Tone"  Secret  Can  Give  this 
"More  Than  Natural  Beauty" 

"Duo-Tone"  means  that  Princess  Pat  rouge  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  tones,  perfectly  blended  into  one  by  an 
exclusive,  secret  process.  Thus  each  shade  of  Princess  Pat 
rouge  possesses  a  mystical  underglow  to  harmonize  with  the 
skin,  and  an  overtone  to  give  forth  vi- 
brant color.  Too,  Princess  Pat  rouge 
changes  on  the  skin,  adjusting  its  in- 
tensity to  individual  need. 

A  Marvelous  Advantage  in  Selection 
of  Shades.  You  Use  Any  or  All 

With  usual  rouge  you  are  restricted  to 
just  one  shade — the  one  that  "matches 
your  skin."  That  must  be  so  of  "one 
tone  rouge."  With  Princess  Pat  rouge, 


all  eight  shades  match  every  skin.  Thus  you  select  Princess 
Pat  shades  at  will  —  to  harmonize  with  your  gown  —  to  be 
brilliant  or  demure  —  to  be  fashionably  different. 

Your  Complete  Make-up  in  Perfect  Color  Harmony 

Remember  that  all  Princess  Pat  make-up  aids  give  the 
famous  Princess  Pat  Color  Harmony  make-up  automati- 
cally. This  most  beautiful  of  all  effects  is  carried  out  in 
Princess  Pat  almond  base  face  powder,  eye  make-up  and 
hp  rouge. 

Today,  Be  More  Beautiful  Than  Ever  Before 

Today,  secure  Princess  Pat  rouge.  Discover  what 
it  means  to  enrich  your  beauty  with  color  that  "ac- 
tuallv  seems  to  come 


from  within  the  skin." 
You'll  adore  the  effect 
that  none  other  than 
Princess  Pat  duo-tone 
rouge  can  give. 


PRINCESS  PAT 


LOXDOX 


CHICAGO 


FREE 


PRINCESS  PAT,  Dept.  A-2042 
2709  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago 

Without  cost  or  obligation  please  send  me  a.  Iree 
sample  oi  Princess  Pat  rouge,  as  checked. 

□  English  Tint    □  Squaw    ~  Medium    □  Vivid 

□  Theatre  □  Gold       □  Tan  □  Xite 


One  sample  iree:  additional  samples  10c  each. 
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Lashes 


NO  heat,  no  cosmetics!  Anybody  can  do  it.  Just  slip  your  lashes 
between  Kurlash's  rubber  pads,  press  gently,  and  your  lashes  are 
curled — beautifully!  See  how  your  eyes  sparkle!  How  much  larger, 
deeper,  darker!  You  display  greater  charm,  more  personality.  Even 
short  lashes  appear  long.  The  brilliant  effect  is  lasting.  Use  of  Kurlash 
promotes  growth  of  lashes.  No  wonder  Hollywood  make-up  artists 
use  Kurlash  on  movie  stars. 

Other  Kurlash  Products 

Kurlene — to  grow  long,  luxuriant  lashes.  Lashpac — Compact  with  brush  and  stick  mascara. 

Shadette — intensifies  eyes'  natural  color.         Lashtint — perfumed  waterproof  liquid  mascara. 
Tweezette — automatic  painless  tweezer. 

At  beauty  shops,  drug  and  department  stores,  $1.00  each. 

Write  for  booklet  "Fascinating  Eyes  and  How  to  Have  Them."  Eye  beauty  secrets  told  in 

pictures.  Mailed  free. 

THE   KURLASH   CO.,  DEPT.  S,  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 
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The  old  "CHAMP"  himself  —  greater  than  ever! 
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DRESSLER 
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GREAT  STAR 
WHO  MAKES 
YOU  LAUGH 
and  MAKES  YOU 
CRY  BUT  AL- 
WAYS MAKES 
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directed  by 
Clarence  BROWN 


with 
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harlie  Chans  Chance 


WARNER  OLAND  in  another  amazing  adventure  of  Earl 
Derr  Biggers'  master  sleuth!  With  eyes  that  see  all,  lips  that  tell 
nothing,  Charlie  Chan  unmasks  the  most  sinister  crime  of  his  career. 
Directed  by  John  G.  Blystone,  with  Alexander  Kirkland,  H.  B.Warner, 
Marian  Nixon,  Linda  Watkins  .  .  .  .  A  mighty  murder  mystery! 
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GAYEST  SCREEN 
EVENTof  the  YEAR! 

Chevalier!  Captivating  all  the 
world  with  laughter  and  love! 
Gay,  irresistible,  romanticl 
Jeanette  MacDonald — beau- 
tiful, tuneful  sweetheart  of 
"The  Love  Parade"!  Genevieve 
Tobin,  brilliant  comedienne! 
Charlie  Rugglesl  Roland 
Young!  What  a  cast!  What  a 
swell  time  you'll  have  at  this 
Paramount  Picture!  What  a 
swell  time  you  have  at  all 
Paramount  Pictures  —  always 
"the  best  shows  in  town"! 


IN  AN 

ERNST 


PRODUCTION 


ONE  HOUR  WITH  YOU. 

JEANETTE  MacDONALD 


WITH 


Under  the  supervision  of 
•    •   Ernst  Lubitsch  •  • 
Directed  by  George  Cukor 
Music  by  Oscar  Straus 


GENEVIEVE  TOBIN  •  Charlie  Ruggles 

Roland  Young 


("paramount  ffjj  Cpictiirei 

PARAMOUNT  PUBLIX  CORPORATION,  ADOLPH ZUKOR,     *^P»r?    paramount  RUMS.. 


PRES.,  PARAMOUNT  BLDC.,  NEW  YORK 
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SCREENLAND 


J^E  VUETTES 


Sally  Blane,  Wallace 
Ford  and  Joyce  Coad 
do  nice  work  in  "X 
Marks  the  Spot." 
This  is  a  fast-moving 
murder  mystery 
involving  a  Broad- 
way columnist. 


Pictures  — pictures  — pictures!  Let 
us  help  you  select  the  best 


Class  A: 


★ AMBASSADOR  BILL.    Fox.    Will  Rogers  does 
his  stuff  as  an  American  Ambassador.  Not  to  be 
missed  by  Rogers  fans. 

★ AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  80  MINUTES. 
United  Artists.  Douglas  Fairbanks  presents  the 
most  interesting  travelogue  to  date.  Doug  also  sup- 
plies the  film  with  clever  chatter  and  descriptions. 
Don't  miss  this  one. 

JL.  ARROWSMITH.  United  Artists.  Ronald  Col- 
"  man,  Helen  Hayes  and  Richard  Bennett  do 
justice  to  the  Sinclair  Lewis  characters.  A  splendid 
film  not  to  be  missed.* 

JL.  HELL  DIVERS.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Thrill- 
^  ing  red-blooded  drama  about  air  devils.  With 
Wallace  Berry,  Clark  Gable,  Dorothy  Jordan,  Mar- 
jorie  Rambeau  and  Marie  Prevost.  See  it.* 

JL,  POSSESSED.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Joan 
**  Crawford  is  splendid  as  a  small-town  girl  who 
makes  good  in  a  big,  if  unconventional,  way.  Clark 
Gable  not  as  exciting  as  usual.    Blame  the  part. 

Jw  PRIVATE  LIVES.     Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  A 
delightfully    sophisticated    film    of  domestic 
difficulties.    With  Norma  Shearer,  Robert  Montgom- 
ery, Una  Merkel  and  Reginald  Denny.    See  it.* 

.JL  OVER  THE  HILL.  Fox.  Bring  along  plenty  of 
"  hankies  and  have  a  good  time.  Mae  Marsh 
makes  a  great  come-back  in  this  talker  of  the  old 
silent  classic.  Sally  Eilers  and  James  Dunn  are 
grand,  too. 

JL  SOOKY.  Paramount.  Not  quite  another 
*  "Skippy,"  but  you'll  love  it!  The  three  little 
musketeers,  Jackie  Cooper,  Bobby  Coogan,  and 
Jackie  Searl,  are  as  delightful  as  ever.* 

-JL.  STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE.  Universal.  Li'l 
^  Southern  gal  in  big  city  speakeasies — operatic 
menace — happy  ending.  With  Paul  Lukas  and 
Sidney  Fox.   Good,  light  entertainment. 

JL.  TAXI.  Warner  Brothers.  James  Cagney  does  it 
^  ^againl  He  offers  grand  entertainment  in  his  role 
of  "hard-boiled-but-soft-hearted"  taxi  driver.  Lor- 
etta  Young  is  a  charming  heroine.* 


JL  THE  CHAMP.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  You'll  be 
^  talking  about  this  picture  for  a  long  time.  Wal- 
lace Beery  and  little  Jackie  Cooper  are  superb  in  their 
father  and  son  roles. 

.JL.  THE  SIN  OF  MADELON  CLAUDET.  Metro- 
^  Goldwyn-M ayer.  Helen  Hayes  puts  over  this 
self-sacrifice  mother-love  drama  with  her  marvelous 
acting.   Don't  miss  it. 

jL.  TONIGHT  OR  NEVER.  United  Artists.  Gloria 
^  Swanson's  best  film  since  "The  Trespasser."  It's 
racy,  spicy,  sophisticated.  And  you'll  like  Melvyn 
Douglas,  Gloria's  new  leading  man.* 


Class  B: 


A  DANGEROUS  AFFAIR.  Columbia.  Murder 
mystery  with  good  comedy.  Jack  Holt  and  Ralph 
Graves  are  friendly  enemies  again.  Sally  Blane  is 
the  pretty  femme. 

BRANDED  MEN.  Tiffany.  If  you  have  a  yen  for 
westerns — here's  your  meat.  A  cowboy-sheriff  hero; 
bad,  bad  villains  who  frame  the  heroine's  brother; 
hard  riding  and  plenty  of  gun  fights.  With  Ken 
Maynard  and  June  Clyde. 


Let  Screenland  guide  you 
to  the  best  screen  enter- 
tainment. Pay  special  at- 
tention to  our  Seal  of 
Approval  films.  See  page 
85  for  casts  of  current 
films 


FLYING  HIGH.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Music, 
dances,  beautiful  girls  and  comedy  by  Bert  Lahr. 
Pat  O'Brien,  Kathryn  Crawford  and  Charlotte 
Greenwood,  too.  You  may  like  it.* 

FRANKENSTEIN.  Universal.  First,  consider  your 
nerves;  then  see  the  most  gruesome,  terrifying  film 
ever  produced.  Colin  Clive,  Mae  Clarke  and  Boris 
Karloff  are  the  principals.* 

GOOD  SPORT.  Fox.  When  the  wife  is  away,  the 
movie  husband  steps  out  again!  But  see  how  a  mod- 
ern wife  handles  the  situation.  With  Linda  Watkins. 
Allan  Dinehart  and  John  Boles.* 

HEAVEN  ON  EARTH.  Universal.  Almost  a 
"Grade  A"  film,  about  shanty  boaters  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lew  Ayres  is  splendid,  and  pretty  Anita 
Louise  is  the  girl.* 

HIS  WOMAN.  Paramount.  The  sea,  complica- 
tions between  Claudette  Colbert  and  Gary  Cooper, 
and  baby  Richard  Spiro  to  make  things  end  well.  No 
more — no  less.* 

MEN  IN  HER  LIFE.  Columbia.  Good  melodrama 
involving  a  society  lass  who  finds  that  a  gentlemanly 
heart  can  beat  beneath  a  poor  man's  vest.  Featuring 
Lois  Moran,  Charles  Bickford  and  Victor  Varconi. 

RICH  MAN'S  FOLLY.  Paramount.  A  worthy  but 
not  altogether  successful  effort  to  transcribe  Dickens' 
"Dombey  and  Son"  to  the  screen.  Good  work  by 
George  Bancroft  and  Frances  Dee.* 

SAFE  IN  HELL.  First  National.  The  story  is  a 
rousing,  red-meat  melodrama,  with  a  spirited  per- 
formance by  Dorothy  Mackaill.  Donald  Cook  and 
Ralf  Harolde  help  the  plot  along.* 

SECRET  SERVICE.  RKO.  Love-versus-duty . 
An  old-fashioned  drama  of  the  Civil  War  with  Richard 
Dix  as  a  member  of  the  Secret  Service  and  Shirley 
Grey  as  a  daughter  of  the  South. 

*  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

These  pictures  have  been  selected 
by  Delight  Evans  as  worthy  of 
Screenland's  seal  of  approval. 

{Continued  on  page  98) 
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...Me  takes  life's  comei 
on  two  wheels/ 


4/1 


HONK!  HONK/  Here  comes 
Jim! .  .  .  Rough  .  .  .  ready . .  . 
romantic .  .  .  The  figbting-est, 
loving-est  red  head  that  ever 
skipped  a  "stop"  light.  .  .  He 
knows  what's  what. . .  He's  wise 
to  every  bright  light  on  Broadway 
and  speeds  thru  life  to  love — 
after  a  hloiv-out  or  tivo . . .  "Taxi" 
—  a  dramatic  cross  section  of  life  on 
the  ivisewalks  of  New  York. . .  Speedy 
. . .  thrilling. .  .glorious  entertainment! 


LOMTUYOING 

GIORGt  t. STONE 
GUY  KIBBLE 


Adaption  and  dialogue  by 
Kubec  Glasmon  and  John  Bright 
Directed  by 
ROY  DEL  RUTH 


A  WARNER  BROS.  frVITAPHONE  PICTURE 


SCREENLAND 


By  Miss  Vee  Dee 


Clark  Gable — man 
of  the  hour,  of  the 
month,  and  prob- 
ably of  the  year — he 
is  that  popular!  His 
latest  release  is  "Hell 
Div.ers,"  which  is  re- 
viewed in  this  issue. 
See  Miss  Vee  Dee's 
paragraph  about 
him,  below. 


Sunny  Jim.  Even  big  strong  men  are 
seeking  information  about  the  answer  to 
sundry  maiden's  prayers — Clark  Gable, 
none  other.  He  was  born  Feb.  1,  1901, 
in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  is  6  feet  1  inch  tall,  weighs 
190  pounds  and  has  gray  eyes  and  brown 
hair.  He  has  been  married  over  a  year  to 
his  second  wife,  Rita  Langham ;  he  has  a 
step-daughter  who  is  about  sixteen  and  a 
step-son  of  twelve.  His  present  wife  is 
not  an  actress.  Clark  has  so  many  new 
friends  scattered  all  over  the  world  since 
his  advent  into  pictures  that  he  is  swamped 
with  letters ;  he  is  pleased,  of  course,  but 
is  still  bewildered  and  says  he  doesn't 
quite  know  what  it's  all  about.  He  has 
stepped  into  one  good  break  after  another 
since  the  directors  "discovered"  him — from 
"The  Painted  Desert"  with  Bill  Boyd, 
"Dance,  Fools,  Dance,"  "The  Easiest 
Way,"  "The  Finger  Points,"  "The  Secret 
Six,"  "A  Free  Soul,"  "Laughing  Sinners," 
"Susan  Lenox,  Her  Fall  and  Rise"  and  his 
latest  releases,  "Possessed"  with  Joan 
Crawford,  and  "Hell  Divers"  with  Wal- 
lace Beery,  Conrad  Nagel  and  Dorothy 
Jordan. 

Augusta  C.  You  want  something  fresh 
about  your  favorite,  Bela  Lugosi.  With 
such  a  dignified  gentleman  for  a  subject, 
that  would  be  impossible.  He  came  to 
America  in  1921  and  appeared  in  many 
stage  productions  and  silent  pictures.  He 
was  born  in  Lugos,  Hungary,  on  Oct.  20, 
1888.  His  real  name  is  Bela  Lugosi 
Blasko.  Given  name  pronounced  Bee-la. 
He  is  6  feet  IV2  inch  tall,  weighs  177 
pounds,  and  has  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
Not  married.  The  man  you  refer  to  in 
"The  Star  Witness"  and  in  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton's  "Laughing  Lady"  is  Nat  Pendleton. 


Nick  B.  The  sweetheart  of  all  your 
dreams,  Clara  Bow,  will  be  seen  in  an- 
other picture  if  popular  demand  means  any- 
thing. My  personal  nomination  on  her 
best  release  was  her  last  picture,  "Kick 
In."  Then  Clara  lost  out  and  we've  been 
waiting  for  her  to  come  back  with  one 
just  as  good.  She  has  fiery  red  hair  and 
agate-brown  eyes,  is  fond  of  swimming, 
motoring  and  horseback  riding.  Her  first 
screen  role  was  a  small  part  in  "Beyond 
the  Rainbow"  with  Billie  Dove,  but  not 
knowing  anything  about  the  art  of  make-up 
the  tears  she  was  supposed  to  shed  made 
a  wreck  of  her  appearance  and  the  part  was 
cut  out  of  the  picture  entirely.  She  was 
given  another  chance  in  Elmer  Clifton's 
"Down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships"  and  she  made 
good  after  being  beaten  and  thrown  around 
and  subjected  to  other  realistic  bits  of  act- 
ing for  22  weeks,  while  the  picture  was  in 
production.  Her  work  in  that  film  made 
her  one  of  the  most  popular  girls  in  the 
industry.  She  is  now  married  to  Rex 
Bell. 

Mary  Lou.  The  radio  broadcaster  of 
bed-time  story  shorts  for  Columbia  Pic- 
tures is  Eddie  Buzzell.  Although  Eddie 
makes  shorts  and  can  he  make  'em,  he 
isn't  in  the  wearing  apparel  business. 
Other  high  and  low  comedy  experts  are 
Clark  and  McCullough,  and  Stan  Laurel 
and  Oliver  Hardy. 

Myra  B.  I  can  give  you  a  neat  come- 
back on  almost  any  question  about  the 
screen  personalities  but  I  really  can't  keep 
up  with  all  the  people  of  distinction.  I 
know  Helen  Wills  is  Mrs.  Moody  in  pri- 
vate life  but  her  home  address  is  unknown 
to  me.    So  far  Helen's  screen  work  has 


The  Answer  Girl  is  here  to 
answer  your  questions. 
Please  be  patient  and  await 
your  turn.  Consult  page  85 
for  the  casts  of  current 
films,  and  page  87  for 
stars'  addresses,  before 
asking  your  questions. 
Address  Miss  Vee  Dee, 
SCREENLAND,  45  West 
45  th  Street,  New  York 
City 


been  exclusively  confined  to  the  newsreels. 

Natalie  F.  John  Gilbert's  real  name  is 
John  Pringle.  He  is  an  American,  born 
in  Logan,  Utah,  on  July  10,  1897.  His 
first  stage  appearance  was  with  the  late 
Eddie  Foy  when  he — -John  ! — -was  ten. 
John  has  been  a  tire  salesman,  newspaper 
reporter,  and  stage  manager  with  a  stock 
company.  He  went  to  Hollywood  where 
he  played  with  William  S.  Hart  as  an  ex- 
tra— followed  by  a  two-year  contract  with 
Thomas  H.  Ince,  working  for  $30  a  week 
for  the  first  year  and  for  $40  a  week  for 
the  second.  Not  making  a  great  success 
as  a  leading  man,  he  turned  to  writing  and 
directing.  His  first  real  success  began 
with  his  portrayals  of  romantic  roles  in 
Elinor  Glyn's  "His  Hour"  and  "The  Merry 
Widow."  Then  came  "The  Big  Parade" 
and  John  was  the  idol  of  the  silent  screen. 
I  don't  know  what  his  future  plans  are. 

Carol  0.  If  you  adore  Jackie  Cooper 
you  should  see  "The  Champ."  I'm  sur- 
prised you  missed  it.  Keep  watching  for 
it.  Jackie  was  born  Sept.  15,  1923.  He 
has  blonde  hair,  hazel  eyes,  is  51  inches 
tall  and  weighs  about  73  pounds.  In  1928 
he  was  a  member  of  "Our  Gang."  Hal 
Roach  loaned  him  to  Paramount  for  the 
lead  in  "Skippy."  He  played  with  Richard 
Dix  in  "Donovan's  Kid"  for  Radio  Pic- 
tures, then  M-G-M  offered  to  buy  his  con- 
tract from  Hal  Roach  and  a  long  term  con- 
tract was  the  result.  "The  Champ"  was 
Jackie's  first  picture  under  the  new  con- 
tract with  others  to  follow. 

Alida  L.  Marie  Dressier  and  Polly 
Moran  played  in  "The  Callahans  and  the 
Murphys"  in  1927.  The  story  was  by 
Kathleen  Norris,  the  scenario  by  Frances 
Marion,  and  it  was  produced  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  Sally  O'Neil  and  Law- 
rence Gray  provided  the  romance.  Is  that 
all  today,  Alida? 

Edna  Mae.  With  all  the  fine  compli- 
ments you  shower  upon  me,  there  are  just 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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HOWARD  HUGHES 


tt~}z.  ^Presents 


ff  ^  Supreme 
Entertainment 

SPENCER  TRACV 

WILLIAM  BOYD 
ANN  DVORAK 
GEORGE  COOPER 


EDWARD 
SUTHERLAND 


UNITED  ARTISTS 
PICTURE 
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SCREENLAND 


MACK 
SENNETT 

king  of  comedy  makers 


brinq  you 

LAUGHS 
LAUGHS 

LAUGHS 

King  of  comedy!  Maker  of  stars!  His 
rare  sense  of  nonsense  is  a  marvelous 
gift  to  a  world  now  so  badly  in  need 
of  laughs.  Laugh  yourself  to  happiness 
with  Sennett  and  his  famous  fun-makers. 

(gjf%i       ANDY  CLYDE 

]B     T    Jf   The  screen's  best  loved  comedy 
^StjO'    character.    You'll  love   Andy  as 
•V?   i     "Pop"  Martin  while  you  laugh  at 
him  in 

"HALF  HOLIDAY" 
"SHOPPING  WITH  WIFIE" 


BING  CROSBY 

Radio's  big  new  hit — a  sensation 
on  the  air — a  riot  on  the  screen — 
singing  your  favorite  songs  in 
"ONE  MORE  CHANCE" 
"DREAM  HOUSE" 


HARRY  GRIBBON 

Whenever  you  want  a  laugh  that 
will  strain  the  buttons  on  your 
vest,  count  on  a  Mack  Sennett 
Comedy  with  Gribbon 
"ALL-AMERICAN  KICKBACK" 
"THE  POTTSVILLE  PALOOKA" 


There  are  always  snap  and  pep  and 
laughs  in  the  show  that  includes 
some  of  Educational' s  short  subjects. 


(f'~(&cLuxxz£icrnxz£  (^cZuajU^ 


'THE  SPICE  OF  THE  PROGRAM" 


EDUCATIONAL  FILM  EXCHANGES,  Inc. 

E.  W.  MAMMONS,  President 
Executive  Offices:  ISOl  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"Turn  on  the  emotion  for  this  scene,"  says  director  W.  S.  Van 
Dyke  to  Maureen  O'  Sullivan,  the  feminine  lead  in  "Tarzan."  This 
is  how  they  take  a  close-up — note  the  lights  and  microphone 
surrounding  Maureen. 


Ask  IMc —  Continued  from  page  8 


two  things  to  do  about  it — one  is  to  get 
your  answer  in  print  pronto,  and  the  other 
I  can't  think  of  at  present.  Claudette  Col- 
bert was  born  in  Paris,  France,  of  French 
parentage.  She  attended  grammer  school 
in  Paris  but  obtained  the  rest  of  her  edu- 
cation in  America.  She  has  made  her  home 
in  New  York  City  for  the  last  15  years. 
She  made  her  stage  debut  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1924  in  "The  Wild  Westcotts." 
Her  first  screen  role  was  in  a  silent  pic- 
ture, "For  the  Love  of  Mike,"  with  Ben 
Lyon  in  1927.  She  played  opposite  Maurice 
Chevalier  in  both  English  and  French  ver- 
sions of  "The  Big  Pond."  Her  latest  pic- 
ture is  "His  Woman"  with  Gary  Cooper. 

Jean  A.  You  will  have  your  wish  about 
Clara  Bow.  She  is  to  make  films  again 
after  her  temporary  absence  from  the 
screen.  Her  next  will  be  for  an  independ- 
ent company  and  as  soon  as  the  permanent 
title  is  settled,  I'll  tell  the  fans  all  about  it. 


Clara  is  26  years 
tall,  weighs  110 
and  brown  eyes. 
Bell,  whose  real 
on  Dec.  3,  1931. 
on  back,  Clara, 
cry  as  you  used 
always  been  your 


old,  is  5  feet  3%  inches 
pounds  and  has  red  hair 
She  was  married  to  Rex 
name  is  George  Beldam, 
Now  that's  settled,  come 
and  make  us  laugh  and 

to  do.      SCREENLAND  has 

best  booster. 


Male  C.  The  screen  version  of  "Peter 
Pan"  was  made  in  1925  with  Betty  Bron- 
son  as  Peter,  Mary  Brian  as  Wendy,  Es- 
ther Ralston  as  the  mother.  "The  Green 
Murder  Case"  was  released  in  November, 
1929.  Margaret  Livingston  is  now  the 
wife  of  Paul  Whiteman,  the  orchestra 
leader.  Margaret  was  born  Nov.  25,  1902, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  has  auburn 
hair,  brown  eyes,  is  5  feet  3  inches  tall 
and  weighs  116  pounds.  Claire  Windsor 
hasn't  been  in  pictures  since  the  birth  of 
the  talkies.  Anita  Page  plays  with  Buster 
Keaton  in  "Sidewalks  of  New  York." 
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^nldeaThatGrewUntil  It  Had 
Remade  Thousands  or  Futile  Lives.. 


What  this  amazing 
book  offers  you 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
the  methods  put  forward  in  Keep- 
ing Mentally  Alive.  Below  are  listed 
just  some  of  the  ways  the  book 
helps  you  to  get  the  most  out  of 
life.  If  you  lack  even  a  few  of  these 
personal  qualities  you  are  only  half- 
alive  mentally,  seriously  handicap- 
ping yourself  in  both  business  and 
social  life.  Divisions  of  the  book 
tell  you — 

how  to  win  mental  efficiency 
how  to  talk  interestingly  and  persuasively 
how  to  win  and  hold  friends 
how  to  develop  a  dynamic  personality 
how  to  increase  personal  popularity 
how  to  put  your  ideas  across  to  Individuals 
and  groups 

how  to  add  to  your  contacts,  interests,  and 
activities 

how  to  make  your  working  hours  more  inter- 
esting and  resultful 

how  to  bring  harmony  and  happiness  into 
your  life 

how  to  get  more  enjoyment  from  your  leisure 
hours 

,  how  to  overcome  an  inferiority  complex 
i  how  to  overcome  mental  fatigue,  boredom, 

and  indifference 
,  how  to  overcome  abnormal  sensitiveness,  shy- 
ness, and  timidity 

how  to  inspire  affection  and  loyalty 
.  how  to  develop  your  memory 
,  how  to  develop  your  imagination 
,  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  reading 
i  how  to  direct  your  will  power 
,  how  to  balance  mental,  physical,  and  emo- 
tional energy 
,  how  to  be  at  ease,  interesting,  and  impres- 
sive in  any  surroundings 
.  how  to  master  and  use  conversational  control 
in  all  personal  contacts 


...  turning  failure  into  success,  remolding  personality,  bringing 
new  personal  power  and  influence,  new  friendships  and  popu- 
larity, new  culture  and  a  richer,  bigger  life.  Basic  principles  and 
methods  that  YOU  can  use  in  your  everyday  life  now  revealed. 

Now  in  a  fascinating  book  that  you  may 
read  for  five  days  free! 


DO  you  ever  hunger  for  new 
activities,  new  contacts,  new 
friendships?  Do  you  feel 
dissatisfied  because  your  life  is  a 
deadly  routine  of  humdrum  happen- 
ings? Have  you  a  feeling  that  some- 
how, sometime  you  slid  into  a  rut  and 
now  you  are  only  half-alive  mentally, 
that  you  lack  the  power  and  dynamic 
personality  to  achieve  your  greatest 
aims  in  life? 

If  this  pictures  you  even  in  part 
then  this  story  is  for  you.  It  is  the  story 
of  an  idea — and  of  the  power  of  an 
idea! 

Ten  years  ago  a  person  like  yourself 
felt  life  slipping  away — nothing  real- 
ly vital  ever  happening  in  either  busi- 
ness or  social  life. 

Birth  of  A  Great  Movement 

But  that  person  had  an  idea,  a  plan 
to  try,  to  make  new  contacts  and 
friends  and  from  this  starting  point 
develop  new  interests  that  would 
make  life  richer  in  culture,  in  achieve- 
ment, and  enjoyment. 

With  this  hope  that  "maybe  .  .  . 
perhaps"  a  more  vital,  less  futile  life 
could  be  lived,  there  was  developed  in 
actual  practice  a  definite  plan  and 
methods.  From  these  beginnings,  in 
the  next  ten  years  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  in  all 
walks  of  life,  joined  this 
movement  for  keeping 
mentally  alive  and  getting 
the  most  out  of  life.  Lead- 


ing educators  and  psychologists  en- 
dorsed the  plan.  One  enthusiast  told 
another.  And  so  the  movement  grew. 
And  in  every  case  the  plan  worked! 

Now  YOU  Can  Use  This  Plan 

Now,  so  that  new  thousands  may  follow 
these  tried  and  proved  methods,  the  complete 
plan  has  been  outlined  in  detail  in  a  fasci- 
nating book. 

There  is  nothing  "general"  about  the  re- 
commendations in  this  book.  It  tells  you  in 
specific  terms  how  to  deal  with  the  chief 
problems  and  events  in  your  daily  business, 
social,  and  home  life  to  make  them  contribute 
to  your  greatest  progress.  The  panel  on  the 
left  of  this  page  suggests  the  tremendous 
scope  of  the  contents. 

Send  No  Money— No  C.O.D. 

Reading  this  book  will  be  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  experiences  of  your  life.  It  doesn't 
call  for  "studying."  You  read  it  as  you  would 
a  book  of  fiction  or  any  ordinary  book.  It 
supplies  principles  and  methods  that  you  can 
put  into  practice  within  five  minutes — and 
reap  the  benefits  at  once!  c 

"Keeping  Mentally  Alive"  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you.  So  certain  are  we  of  this  that  we 
want  you  to  read  the  book  at  our  expense. 
All  you  need  do  to  receive  the  book  is  to 
mail  at  once  the  coupon  below.  You  may 
read  it  and  use  it  for  five  days  without  cost. 
If  you  don't  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  ever  happened  in  your  life  return 
it  at  our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  to 
help  you  get  the  things  you  want  from  life, 
send  only  S3  in  full  payment  after  five  days. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  owning  this  re- 
markable book.  So  don't  "put  off" — mail  the 
coupon  at  once  for  your  copy.  Address:  G.  P. 
PUTNAM'S  SONS,  (Dept.  773),  2  West  45f/i 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


N  iMON  •[  TUElWED  jl  THU    FRI  I^S 


A 


ceept  a  copy  of  this  vital  book 
for  five  days9  free  reading 

Tell  us  where  to  send  your  copy  of  "Keeping  Mentally 
Alive."  Then  let  it  prove  to  you  how  it  can  remold  your 
personality  and  bring  out  the  hidden  powers  within  you — 
make  you  the  new  man  or  woman  you  want  to  be.  Tear  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  now — before  it  is  too  late. 


!  5-Day  Free  Examination  Coupon 

■  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  (Dept.  773), 
\  3  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  Iff.  T. 

J  YES — send  me  Keeping  Mentally  Alive  for  five  days'  free  read- 

■  ing.  If  I  keep  it  I  will  send  only  53  in  full  payment  after  five 
J  days.  If  it  isn't  what  I  want  I  will  return  it  at  your  expense 
g  within  the  five  days.  Send  to : 


g  My  Name.. 


St.  and  No.. 


i  City  and  State.. 
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SCREENLAND 


Strike  Down  the  Band! 


He's  called  little  But- 
terworth,  dear  little 
Butterworth.  And  he 
can  play  any  instru- 
ment without  notes— 
in  fact,  without  music 


Photographs  of  Cha/Ies  Butterworth 
by  Irving  Lippmann 


Text  by 
Mortimer  Franklin 


Here's  Charlie  as  the  band  conduc- 
tor,   wearing    a    gentle,  pianissimo 
smile.    But  we  must  say  he  doesn't 
conduct  himself  very  properly! 


First  the  violin  obbligato.  "Ob 
bligato  go  home  now,"  saysevery- 
one  within  earshot,  when  he  be- 
gins to  scrape  his  way  along 


Charlie,  being  a  good  critic  of  his 
own  bugle  playing,  blows  the 
"mess"  call.  "Ta-ta-ta,"  says 
the  instrument — and  the  audi- 
ence echoes,  "Ta-ta!" 


Sliding  to  second  bass.    It  may 
not   be   such    hot  music — but 
think  of  the  wonderful  exercise 
he's  getting! 


"Here  are  ten  'plunks'  for  you — 
go  out  and  spend  'em,"  says 
generous  Charles.  And  as  for 
the  'planks' — well,  would  you 
rather  hear  'em  or  walk  'em? 


Look  at  the  big  blower  now,  in 
his  form-fitting  tuba!  "Oom- 
pah  is  just  a  bowl  of  oompahs." 


And  now  he's  got  hold  of  a 
baritone  horn.  But  don't  worry 
—the  dentist  is  coming  at  last. 
.  .  .  Why,  to  extract  his  toot,  of 
course! 
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Neil  Hamilton's 
Magic  Corner 

Are  you  following  these 
simple  lessons  in  parlor 
magic?  Here's  Lesson  No.  2 


By 

Neil  Hamilton 


i 


N  THE  last  issue  I  told  you  about  the  trick  of  van- 
ishing a  half  dollar  from  a  glass  of  water,  and 
promised  the  explanation  of  it  in  this  issue.  Per- 
haps some  of  my  readers  guessed  it.  However,  if 
this  explanation  and  the  illustrations  will  make  it 


not, 
clear 

The  performer  should  first  provide  himself  with  a 
circular  piece  of  glass,  the  size  of  a  half  dollar.  A  heavy 
watch  crystal  will  do  admirably,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  any  jeweler  for  a  few  cents.  He  should  also  see 
that  the  glass  tumbler  used  has  a  flat  bottom,  just  about 
the  size  of  a  half  dollar.    These  are  quite  common. 

Before  starting  the  trick,  have  the  piece  of  glass  con- 
cealed in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Pass  the  coin  for  exami- 
nation, and  then  hold  it  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and 
place  the  cloth  over  it.  Under  cover  of  the  cloth  the 
fingers  reach  down  and  grip  the  piece  of  glass,  raising  it 
in  place  of  the  coin,  which  remains  in  the  hand.  This 
glass  dummy  is  then  held  over  the  glass  of  water.  When 
it  is  dropped  in,  it  can  be  heard  to  clink  against  the  glass, 
but,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tum- 
bler, under  water,  it  can't  be 
detected,  and  the  glass  seems 
perfectly  empty. 

Of  course,  while  all  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  glass — and  the 
magician's  attention  seemingly 
is — he  can  drop  the  coin  to  the 
floor,  or,  after  the  glass  is  shown 
empty,  can  plunge  his  hand  in 
someone's  pocket  and  then  bring 
it  out  disclosing;  the  coin. 


The  coin  -  and  -  glass  trick. 
Above,  how  to  grip  the  glass 
disk  in  the  palm  while  hold- 
ing the  coin.  Left,  how  the 
disk  is  held  through  the 
handkerchief  preparatory  to 
dropping  it  in  the  glass. 


No,  it's  not  a  hasty  lunch.    Mr.  Hamilton  is  just 
showing  us  one  of  his  own  variations  on  the  billiard 
ball  trick.    Try  it  yourself! 


Keep  up  a  constant  fire  of  chatter,  explaining  what 
you're  doing — or  rather  what  you're  pretending  to  do ! 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  someone  else  is  actually 
holding  the  coin  and  dropping  it  into  the  glass.  If  you 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  tumbler,  the  handkerchief,  and 
what's  supposed  to  be  going  on.  nobody  will  ever  notice 
the  hand  that  "goes  south"  with  the  real  coin. 

If  you  are  not  good  at  "making  up"  talk 
to  go  with  tricks,  there  are  reliable  books 
with  "lines"  for  all  such  feats  to  be  had 
from  dealers  in  magic  apparatus  and  litera- 
ture. 

I  always  urge  all  amateurs  to  rehearse 
their  talk  with  their  tricks,  so  that  they 
have  a  complete  "script"  before  they  start. 
It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  effect 
of  the  presentation. 

I  will  now  describe  another  trick,  simple 
but  effective:  the  "Mystic  Pellets."  The 
magician  takes  three  cigarette  papers,  or, 
if  these  are  not  handy,  small  bits  of  news- 
paper, and  rolls  them  up  into  three  little 
pellets.  He  sits  at  a  table  and  places  these 
before  him. 

"Now,"  he  remarks,  "I  will  show  you  an 
ancient  Hindu  trick.  The  fakirs  there,  by 
means  of  hypnotism,  mesmerism,  plagiar- 
ism, or  whatever  sort  of  'ism'  it  is,  can 
mentally  command  living  bodies  to  fly 
through  the  air  to  them.  Of  course  I  won't 
try  that  on  any  of  you  because  people  don't 
like  to  fly  through  the  air  that  way — but  I'll 
illustrate  how  it's  done  with  these  pellets  of 
paper. 

"For  instance," — suiting  the  action  to 
the  word — -"I  place  two  of  these  in  my 
hand — one,  two  (Continued  on  page  111) 
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Screen  land 


Double 

Feature ! 


SCREENLA^D 

presents 

Gloria  Swanson 
and  Melvyn  Douglas 

in  "Honor  Among  Stars" 


In    other  words, 
divide  our  Honor 
Page  between 
you,  Gloria  and 
Melvyn ! 


Gloria  leaves  the  screen  for  Michael  Farmer — leaves  in  a  hlaze 
of  glory.  "Tonight  or  Never"  presents  her  at  her  brilliant  best. 
Somehow  this  Swanson  girl  has  the  secret  of  perennial  success  all 
sewed  up  somewhere — either  in  her  Chanel  handbag ;  or  her  strange, 
slanting  gray  eyes;  or  her  one-of-a-kind  nose,  or — more  likely! — 
in  that  wise,  sleek  little  head  of  hers.  Whatever  it  is,  Gloria  has 
the  recipe. 

She  has  left  Hollywood  for  the  time;  but  if  we  know  our  Gloria 
— and  we've  known  her  since  Cecil  UeMille  days — she'll  be  back. 
Meanwhile  she  is  the  favorite  camera  subject  of  the  European 
photographers.  We  see  her  pictures  with  Alichael,  in  the  Sunday 
rotogravures.  She  looks  happy — she  looks  great.  We're  proud  of 
our  Swanson  !    And  we  recommend  her  amusing  new  film. 


And  now — Mr.  Douglas.  We  like  him.  We  think 
you'll  like  him,  too.  He's  a  new  and  different 
leading  man.  From  the  stage,  he  has  an  excellent 
voice.  He  is  a  splendid  foil  for  Gloria  in  "Tonight 
or  Never." 
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Swanson  shines  again,  and  her  new 
leading  man  shares  her  success. 
Bon  voyage,  Gloria!  Welcome 
to    our   screens,  Mr.  Douglas! 


Here  he  is — another  "new  man  in  Hollywood." 
He  is  going  to  stay,  having  been  signed  for  pictures 
on  the  strength  of  his  performance  in  "Tonight  or 
Never."  See  him  next  in  "The  Wiser  Sex,"  with 
Claudette  Colbert. 


You  want  to  know  about  Glo- 
ria's new  leading  man  ?  All  right ! 
Douglas  played  in  the  original 
stage  production  of  "Tonight  or 
Never,"  in  New  York,  opposite 
the  well-known  Broadway  star, 
Helen  Gahagan.  Just  as  a  matter 
of  record,  Miss  Gahagan  became 
Mrs.  Melvyn  Douglas  before  the 
run  of  the  play  was  over.  Oh, 
well — Clark  Gable  is  married, 
too.  You'll  just  have  to  get  used 
to  the  new-style  matinee  idols, 
young  ladies  of  the  audience ! 
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SCREENLAND 


The  Most  Beautiful  Still 
of  the  Month 

GENEVIEVE  TOBIN  in  "ONE  HOUR  WITH  YOU" 
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The  Smart  Screen  Magazine 


AN 

OPEN  LETTER 


to 


WILL  HAYS 
—about  Helen! 


DEAR  MR.  HAYS: 
I  want  you  to  do  something  about  Helen. 
I  know  she  isn't  your  sister  or  your  cousin  or  your  aunt — or  any  relation  at  all, 
in  fact.    But  it's  all  in  the  Hollywood  family,  anyway. 
You  probably  have  a  lot  of  other  things  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Hays.    But  I  wish  you  would 
drop  them  all  this  minute  and  turn  your  whole  attention  to  this  problem.    That  is: 
Get  Helen  Hayes  back  on  the  screen,  right  atvayl 

You  behold  in  this  little  girl  the  most  potent  picture  personality  since  Mary  Pickford. 
Helen  Hayes  has  the  power  to  pull  people — all  kinds  of  people — into  the  theatres,  hold  them 
there,  and  send  them  out  ready  to  fight  her  battles  for  her.  She  did  it  in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon 
Claudet."  She  did  it  in  "Arrowsmith,"  in  a  secondary  role.  She  can  do  it  again  and  again. 
And  she  has  no  business  being  away  from  Hollywood  at  this  crucial  time.  Hollywood  needs 
Helen  Hayes  as  it  has  needed  no  other  actress. 

I'm  not  forgetting  Garbo.  She  is  superb;  there  will  never  be  another  star  like  her.  But 
Garbo  has  very  definite  limitations.  She  thrills,  she  awes,  she  disturbs — but  she  cannot  play 
poor  pathetic  mothers  and  self-sacrificing  little  wives;  she  cannot  pull  you  to  pieces  as  Hayes 
can;  she  is  much  too  magnificent.  Have  you  ever — think  back,  now — felt  sorry  for  Garbo? 
She  may  be  a  great  actress — I  don't  know.  She  has  never  had  a  chance  to  prove  it — and  it 
isn't  important,  as  long  as  she  can  look  like  that.  She  is  the  adolescent's  dream  of  Woman — 
remote,  mysterious.  While  Helen  Hayes  is  a  comfortable,  lovable,  human  girl  you  like  to  have 
around. 

See  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Hays?  Like  Mary  Pickford  of  the  silent  screen  days,  Helen  is  easy  to 
get  along  with.  She  can  play  parts  everyone  understands.  Her  problems  might  be  yours  and 
mine — well,  mine,  anyway.  She  is  the  one  actress  the  screen  has  ever  known  with  absolutely 
unanimous  appeal.  Like  Maude  Adams  in  the  theatre,  she  can  make  friends  of  the  whole  family 
and  keep  them. 

Helen  Hayes  is  the  most  curious  combination  in  the  American  theatrical  scene.  She  is  every- 
thing in  one  small  package.  Power,  pathos,  comedy,  cuteness.  She  has  been  an  actress  since 
she  was  six — about  twenty-two  years.  She  can  be  comic  like  the  kid  Pickford.  She  can  plunge 
into  pathos  like  Lillian  Gish.  And  she  can  also  be  very,  very  charming,  as  she  is  proving  right 
now  on  the  New  York  stage  in  Molnar's  pungent  little  play,  "The  Good  Fairy." 

This  girl  can  do  more  for  the  movies  at  this  time  than  all  the  conferences  and  cycles  and  cen- 
sorship. In  fact,  she  may  be  able  to  help  in  the  good  cause  in  which  we  are  all  striving — that 
is,  to  make  us  a  nation  of  rabid,  every-night-in-the-week  movie  fans  again. 

Please,  won't  you  manage  it,  Mr.  Hays?    Thank  you! 
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iCR£  EN  LAND 


GO 


CLEAN 


Just  a  little  gentle  malice  in  movie 
Wonderland.  Kindly  send  all  bou- 
quets, bombs,  or  legal  correspond- 
ence direct  to  the  author  of  these 
loving,  lethal  little  portraits 


Clark  Gable 

Billiken  with  sex  appeal. 
Horny  hands  of   toil  in 
suede    gloves.  Dimpled 
dynamite. 


Constance  Bennett 

Portrait  of  girl  whose  eyes 
don't  fit  her  face.  Jeweled 
purse.  Very  highly  polished 
tortoise  shell. 
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POISON  IVY! 


By  Marie  House 


Greta  Garbo 

Sphinx  eating  ice  cream  cone.     Peacock  feathers  grafted  on 
amazed  chick.    Pungent  cheese  in  crystal  dish. 


Lady  of  the  Moon — face.  Pisces- 
eyed  tot.    Fire  between  layers  of  pie 
crust. 


Mary  Astor 


Mona  Lisa  chewing  gum.    Village  choir  singer 
wearing  galoshes.    Marshmallow-covered  singer 
snap. 


SCREENLAND 

*  REAL 


Who  was  she,  what  was 
she  ?  Siren,  spy,  angel,  devil  ? 


A  photograph  of  the  real 
Mata  Hari,  as  she  looked  when 
her  dances  and  her  intrigues 
were  the  sensation  of  Europe. 
Is  Garbo  temperamentally 
attuned    to    interpret  her? 


IT    WAS    sleeting    in  Paris! 
Hearth-seekers  had  long  since 
left   the   streets   to  repairing 
crews,  who  huddled  as  they 
worked  as  close  to  the  fiery  braziers 
as  the  conscientious  overseers  would 
permit. 

Cheiro,  world  famous  palmist — 
sought  after  by  kings,  czars  and 
statesmen — hesitated  on  the  steps  of 
his  club ;  then  deciding  with  that 
psychic  insight  for  which  he  is 
noted,  that  the  night  held  adventure 
for  him,  he  dismissed  the  thought 
of  a  taxi  and,  buried  deep  in  his 
furs,  skidded  out  to  meet  fate  as  it 
chose  to  manifest  itself. 

Perhaps,  because  he  had  spent  his 
evening  at  a  let-us-be-up-and-doing- 
something  meeting  for  starving  pus- 
sy cats,  he  was  feeling  particularly 
sympathy-alert  for  the  homeless  and 
the  cold.  At  any  rate,  the  sight  of 
the  felinely  graceful  figure  of  an  un- 
cloaked woman,  swaying  against  the 
whipping  wind,  caught  what  was  left 
of  his  storm-sucked  breath  and  chal- 
lenged his  immediate  interest.  As 
she  stopped  to  accept,  for  a  moment, 
the  warm  invitation  of  the  glowing 
brazier  he  hesitated  beside  her. 

"Mon  Dieu !  She  was  a  gentle- 
woman and  blue  with  cold  !"  Com- 
passion for  her  distress  melted  his 
usual  reserve. 

"Pardon,  Madame!" 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me?" 
She  turned  upon  him  furiously,  her 
voice  tempered  to  the  freezing  wea- 
ther. 

"I'm  sorry.  But  you  look  cold — 
and  since  I  have  just  attended  a 
meeting  for  stray  cats  I — " 

Laughter  brought  the  warming 
blood  to  the  beauteous  face  of  Mata 


International  Newsreel 


How  much  is  truth, 
in  Garbo  V'MataHari"? 
version,  told  in  pic- 
pare  it  with  Cheiro's 
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M  AX  A  HARI! 

The  mystery  woman  who  inspired  Garbo's  sensational 
new  film  is  revealed  to  you  by  Cheiro,  who  cherished 
her  friendship.    Here  is  the  strange  and  fascinating  real- 
life  story  of  the  most  beautiful  spy  of  all  time 


Hari,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
greatest  of  all  international  spies, 
but  at  that  moment  jobless  and 
alone. 

"So,  that's  what  I  look  like,  is 
it  ?  An  English  compliment,  surely  t" 


By 

Gail  Hall  Wright 


She  laughed  aeain. 


But  the  figurative  ice  was  broken  and  it  was  only  a 
few  arguments  later  that  Cheiro  was  able  to  persuade  her 
of  his  honorable  intentions  and  induce  her  to  share  a  cup 
of  coffee  at  his  hearth-side. 

And  so  began  a  friendship 
which  is  still  a  cherished 
memory  to  Cheiro. 


"Flaming  Mata  Hari  was 
the  most  bewitching,  the  most 
fascinating,  the  most  intelli- 
gent woman  I  have  ever 
known."  Cheiro,  privately 
known  as  Count  Louis  Ha- 
mon,  now  of  Hollywood, 
speaks  of  her  with  the  same 
respectful  awe  with  which 
one  would  recall  the  fright- 
ening beauty  of  a  lightning 
storm. 

"She  would  have  been  liv- 
ing today,  a  powerful  English 
peeress,  had  not  the  stars  un- 
der whose  sinister  influence 
she  was  born  fated  her  for  a 
more  dramatic  role,  marking 
her  tiny  hand,  while  it  yet 
clutched  its  baby  toys,  for 
high  adventure  and  violent 
death.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  her  career  as  a  spy,  before 
rumors  of  world  war  arose  to 
threaten  civilization,  I  inter- 
preted these  signs  for  her  and 
begged  her  —  even  while  I 
knew  in  my  heart  that  her 
destiny  was  inescapable — to 
seek  a  less  hazardous  ca- 
reer.   But  she  accepted  her 


how  much  fiction 
Turn  to  our  story 
tures,  and  corn- 
revelations  here. 


THE  HAND  OF  MATA  HARI! 

Autographed  "M.  H.  Paris.  1900." 

Cheiro's  new  book,  "Fate  in  the  Making,"  ex- 
plains how  the  hand  of  Mata  Hari  bears  out  her 
destiny.  Three  lines  of  destiny  may  be  seen  going 
up  the  center  of  the  hand  where  they  converge  in 
a  star  at  the  base  of  the  second  finger.  A  star 
in  such  a  position  is  a  tragic  indication.  The 
double  fate  line  denotes  a  double  life.  Where  it 
cuts  through  the  line  of  life  may  be  taken  as  the 
time  of  a  tragic  death  brought  about  by  double 
life.  In  this  case,  about  the  3  8th  year.  The 
double  line  of  head  across  the  palm's  center  shows 
great  intelligence. 


fate  proudly  and  unflinchingly. 

"  'The  end  must  come  to  us 
all,'  she  mused.  'For  ye  little 
people  living  a  safe  and  stale  life 
it  may  mean  a  marble  cross  in  a 
village  churchyard,  a  few  wilted  wreaths  and  a  made-to- 
order  obituary  notice.  But  is  that  compensation  for  a 
sluggish  existence?  Ah,  no!  Not  for  me,  Cheiro!  For 
me  there  may  be  a  bed  of  limestone,  a  number  in  a  prison 
yard,  but  after  all,  is  that  so  important  ?  What  matter 
the  manner  of  our  demise  if  we  can 
first  make  the  short  years  we  have 
on  earth  flame  with  adventure,  burn 
with  passion,  flash  with  danger  and 
intrigue  ?  Espionage  is  the  greatest 
game  of  all.  It  is  a  battle  of  brains 
on  the  chessboard  of  life,  or  call  it 
a  stage,  if  you  will,  with  all  the 
world  your  audience.  It  gives  a 
woman  full  scope  for  her  powers  as 
an  actress,  thus  satisfying  a  craving 
born  of  all  womankind.  She  can 
feed  her  desire  for  admiration,  her 
craving  for  conquest,  without  con- 
sidering the  stupid  rules  of  society. 
Conventions  need  not  make  her  cau- 
tious. Nor  can  domesticity  imprison 
her.  Knowing  that  she  is  power- 
fully protected  she  can  lie,  steal, 
charm  at  will,  and  while  she  may  be 
dealing  in  lives,  Cheiro,  in  the  end 
she  cancels  the  debt  with  her  own. 

"  'However,'  with  a  gesture  of 
distaste  for  the  sentiment  that 
prompted  the  mentioning  of  such  in- 
consequential matters — 'the  perfect 
spy  cares  nothing  for  lives — for  the 
ideal  spy  can  have  no  heart.'  " 

"Ah,  then,  Mata  Hari,  you  will 
indeed  succeed,  for  yours  seems  to 
be  entirely  frozen." 

"  'Yes,  Cheiro,'  she  replied  al- 
most sadly.  'It  is  dead — along  with 
my  children  and  the  only  love  I  ever 
knew.  All  that  I  care  for  now  is 
my  work  and  Germany.  Do  you 
remember  when  you  told  me  that 
Germany  was  governed,  astrologi- 
cally,  by  the  House  of  Aries,  the 
same  as  I,  and  for  that  reason  my 
career  there  would  be  a  remarkable 
one,  though  it  would  end  in  trag- 
edy?'" 

Yes.  Cheiro  remembered.  It  had 
been  a  {Continued  on  page  101) 
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SCREENLAND 


WHY 
LESLIE 
HOWARD 

turned  down 

BIG 
MOVIE 
MONEY 


He  was  a  hit— but 
he  left  Hollywood. 
Why?  Here's  your 
answer! 

By 

Malcolm  H. 
Oettinger 


A  cme 


When  the  voices  in  Hollywood  spoke,  saying  "Sell  us  your  soul  and 
body  for  sixty  months  and  we  will  make  you  independently 
wealthy,"  the  blonde  young  Briton  shook  his  head  negatively, 
shook  hands  politely  all  round,  and  boarded  a  boat  for  England. 
That's  Leslie  Howard. 


NOT  many  actors  would  turn  down  a  contract 
good  for  half  a  million  dollars  in  rive  years. 
Given  the  opportunity,  not  many  business 
men  would  do  it. 
But  Leslie  Howard  is  an  uncommon  fellow.  Not  only 
is  he  extraordinarily  fine  as  an  actor ;  he  is  individual  as 
a  person.  When  the  voices  in  Hollywood  spoke,  saying, 
"Sell  us  your  body  and  soul  for  sixty  months  and  we 
will  make  your  independently  wealthy,"  the  blonde  young 
Briton  shook  his  head  negatively,  politely  shook  hands 
all  round,  and  boarded  a  boat  for  England. 

The  whole  thing  forms  one  of  those  fabulous  tales  for 
which  Hollywood  is  celebrated.  The  entire  legend  should 


be  added  to  Califilmia  apocrypha. 

Leslie  Howard  was  a  stage  figure  of 
note,  establishing  himself  on  Broadway  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  made  his  mark  in  the 
West  End  theatres  of  London.  He  was 
not  handsome,  he  was  less  than  dynamic, 
and  he  was  certainly  disinterested  in 
pictures.    Hence  he  was  slow  in  going  cinematic. 

Finally  he  was  cajoled  by  the  Titans  of  Celluloidia 
to  try  a  picture  or  two.  They  wanted  legitimate  leading- 
men  who  could  handle  their  voices  in  the  talkies.  So 
Howard  consented. 

He  appeared  in  three  before  one  was  released,  and  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  themselves  the  Titans  guessed 
that  Howard  was  not  a  good  bet.  They  did  not  think 
he  had  enough  Gable  to  goal  the  girls.  So  when  he  de- 
manded a  tilt  in  salary  if  he  was  to  stay  for  more  pic- 
tures they  said,  "No,  you  go  ahead  back  to  New  York." 

Then  the  films  in  which  he  had  acted  began  to  unreel 
across  the  country.    In  New  York  they  saw  Howard, 
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Mis  manner  is  calm, 
gentle,  a  trifle  diffident. 
Talking  for  publication, 
one  guesses,  is  less  than 
a  delight. 

He  had  just  returned 
from  his  holiday  abroad. 
His  crossing,  he  said,  had 
been  cold,  drizzly,  not 
like  the  weather  outside 
at  the  moment. 

"That  is  one  of  Holly- 
wood's lovely  features, 
you  know.  The  weather. 
Always  warm,  fdeal  for 
tennis,  swimming — " 
(Continued  on  page  103  j 


During  his  Hollywood  visit  Mr. 
Howard  played  in  a  shredded- 
wheat  epic  called  "Never  the 
Twain  Shall  Meet,"  with  Con- 
chita  Montenegro,  a  part  any 
good  actor  could  have  played. 


In  "A  Free  Soul"  Leslie 
Howard  gave  a  good  per- 
formance but  his  role 
failed  to  reveal  his  unu- 
sual talents.  Above,  with 
Norma  Shearer. 


Then  there  was  "De- 
votion,'' with  Ann 
Harding  —  and 
Howard  came  into  his 
own  on  the  screen. 
"I  liked  that  one 
best,"  he  says.  "It 
was    a    nice  thing." 


and  in  Boston ;  in  Seattle,  Louis- 
ville and  Houston.  And  as  one 
they  acclaimed  the  new  leading 
man.  Fancy  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Hollywood  Titans.  Imagine 
the  wires  they  caused  to  be  rushed 
after  the  retreating  young  English- 
man.   Picture  the  smile  on  his  face  as  he  read  them ! 

With  passage  already  booked  for  London,  his  home, 
Howard  rejected  all  offers  to  come  back  to  the  Coast — ■ 
tilt  included.    He  was  off  to  England. 

That  ends  the  apocryphal  legend,  which  happens  to  be 
true. 

But  it  does  not  end  my  story.  I  wanted  to  know  why 
Howard  had  turned  down  Hollywood.  It  was  known, 
on  what  is  fatuously  termed  the  Inside,  that  one  of  the 
largest  companies  had  offered  him  a  five  year  contract 
involving  something  very  like  half  a  million  dollars.  And 
it  was  equally  well  known,  inside  and  out,  that  the  offer 
had  been  refused.    I  wanted  to  know  why. 

Englishmen  are  strange  eggs,  of  course,  and  money 
isn't  everything,  but  just  how  anyone — even  an  English- 
man— could  conscientiously  say  "No"  to  a  five  year  con- 
tract weighted  with  what  is  known  in  Hollywood  as 
heavy  sugar,  baffled  me.   Nor  am  I  easily  baffled. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  see  Mr.  Howard  high 
in  the  Empire  Theatre  building,  in  the  garret  occupied 
by  the  publicity  minions. 

The  old  place  reeked  of  tradition  and  stale  cigarette 
smoke.  The  elevator  wheezed  as  it  lifted  me  to  the  top 
floor.  Otis  Skinner  and  Ina  Claire  and  Gertrude  Law- 
rence and  Maude  Adams  eyed  me  askance  from  dusty 
posters  of  the  past.  A  bright  young  lady 
named  Helen  Deutsch  gave  me  a  cigarette 
and  a  book  which  she  had  just  written. 
Thus  amused,  I  settled  down  to  await  Mr. 
Howard. 

He  came  in  looking  tweedy  and  British 
in  a  brown  suit,  brown  felt  hat,  woolen 
socks  and  Burberry  coat.  Offstage  he 
wears  tortoise  shell-rimmed  glasses  that 
detract  from  his  appearance  to  the  extent 


of  making  him  unrecognizable. 


And  now  Leslie 
Howard  is  back 
with  us  after  his 
trip  to  England, 
playing  on 
Broadway  in 
"Animal  King- 
dom,'' with 
Betty  Lynne, 
English  actress, 
show n  h  ere. 
Movies  again 
soon?  Maybe.' 


Acme 
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Merry  Ex- Wives 
of  Hollywood 


r 


Why  the  divorcees  of  the  screen 
colony  are  a  law  unto  themselves 

By 

Ben  Maddox 


"OVE  is  woman's  whole  existence !" 

So  said  that  famous  English  poet  of  pre- 
"Let  Us  Be  Gay"  days.    He  hadn't  met  a 
Hollywood  Ex-Wife ! 
These  amazing  divorcees  of  movieland  are  not  at  all 
like  the  usual  ex-wives.    They  have  certain  characteris- 
tics which  mark  them  as  Extremely  Different.  Their 
lives  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 

To  a  woman  they  abhor  bridge  and  golf,  the  custom- 
ary pastimes  of  the  average  Ex-Wife.    Crowds  annoy 
them.    They  do  not  belong  to  country  clubs  or  any  kind 
of  women's  clubs.    Money  is  no  problem.  They 
have  plenty.   They  can  marry  again  whenever  they 
deign  to  say  the  word.    Their  admirers  are  legion. 
But  what  is  most  important  of  all — they  have  jobs 
which  keep  them  busy.    Work  which  is  carried  on 
successfully,  despite  love-life  upsets  and  the  old- 
fashioned  theory  that  a  woman  can  think  of  noth- 
ing but  men. 

A  Hollywood  Ex-Wife  may  be  sorry  that  her 
marriage  failed,  but  her  grief  does  not  prevent  her 


She  doesn' t  look  or  act  like  a  vamp.   Just  a  gay  little  girl,  she 
seems.     Yet  Dorothy  Lee  has  been  twice  divorced  before 
twenty.'    And  she  is  playing  havoc  with  more  hearts. 


Es  telle  Taylor, 
ex-Mrs.  Demp- 
sey,  has  a  flair 
for  the  sensa- 
tional. A  bril- 
liant mind,  viv- 
id personality. 
Estelle  would 
have  stood  out 
in  any  profes- 
sion. She  has 
had  numberless 
admirers;  she  is 
terrifica lly  am- 
bitious. Will 
shemarry  again? 
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Will  Billie  Dove  ever  marry  Howard  Hughes? 
You  won't  find  out  any  of  the  answers  from 
Billie.    She's  the  perfect  feminine  half  of  a 
love  affair. 


from  signing  perfectly  swell  con- 
tracts. She  knows  that  kisses  are 
nice,  but  that,  after  all,  one  has  a 
public  clamoring  for  screen  ap- 
pearances. And  there  are  always 
bigger  and  better  fish  in  the 
matrimonial  sea ! 

Irene  Rich  is  the  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks.  The 
announcement  of  the  end  of  her  third  marriage  came  as 
a  real  surprise.  She  seemed  so  happy  with  David  Blank- 
enhorn,  the  wealthy  Los  Angeles  real  estate  man.  Yet 
now  I  recall  her  telling  me  a  year  ago  that  she  would 
never  have  any  pictures  taken  with  her  husband.  She 
thought  it  a  poor  plan  for  film  couples  to  pose  roman- 
tically because  the  fans  would  be  particularly  disap- 
pointed if  trouble  ever  ensued.  Perhaps  Irene  had  a 
premonition ! 

Anyway,  she  is  a  different  woman  from  the  one  who 
entered  into  that  third  marriage.    More  human.  Today 
Irene  Rich  even  smokes  cigarettes.    She  makes  less  of 
an  effort  to  be  dignified.    With  her  eldest  daughter 
Frances  safely  launched  on  the  Broadway  stage,  she  is 
reviving  her  own  ambition  to  be  a  New  York  stage 
hit.    It  is  a  quirk  of  fate  that  her  daughter  got  there 
first.    But  Irene  Rich  is  a  determined  woman,  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  and  talented  lady.    She  will  prob- 
ably fulfill  her  wish. 

Will  she  marry  again  ?  Certainly,  her  friends  say. 
They  claim  that  the  real  reason  for  her  separation 
from  David  Blankenhorn  was  a  financial  one.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  very  rich.  In  reality,  one  hears 
it  rumored,  Irene's  own  money  was  drawn  upon  for 
expenses  for  the  past 
year  or  so. 

Our  most  mysteri- 
ous divorcee  is — ■ 
guess  ?  You'll  never 
hit  it  right,  for  she 
seems  such  a  frank 
individual.  Never- 
theless, it  is  Billie 
Dove  who  causes  the 
local  gossips  the 
most  talk. 

Is  she  ever  going 
to  marry  Howard 
Hughes,  or  is  that 
romance  definitely 
dead?  Who  is  this 
rancher,  Robert  Mac- 
Kenzie,  with  whom 
she  has  been  seen  so 


"/  will  not  marry  again  while  I  am  in  pictures,"  says  Jean 
Harlow.  "I've  always  wanted  to  be  an  outstanding  person- 
ality.   That  desire  doesn't  fit  in  with  the  duties  of  a  wife." 


much?  If  she  and  Hughes  are  no  longer  interested,  will 
her  contract  with  his  company  be  renewed  ? 

You  won't  find  out  any  of  the  answers  from  Billie. 
She's  the  perfect  feminine  half  of  a  love  affair.  Al- 
though she  once  was  obviously  Howard  Hughes'  ideal, 
she  even  then  refused  to  make  any  statements  as  to  their 
intentions.  He  sent  her  magnificent  bouquets  of  roses 
daily — once  upon  a  time.  Are  those  days  gone  forever? 
The  lovely  Dove  merely  smiles  enigmatically  and  says — 
nothing ! 

Speaking  of  smiling  sweetly,  Marilyn  Miller  has  the 
clinging  vine  line  down  pat.  The  men  swarm  around 
her  because  she  is  such  an  encouraging  listener.  Xot  too 
intellectual,  but  always  entertaining.  She'll  get  up  and 
do  an  exhibition  toe-dance  at  any  party.    This  is  another 

unique  ability  of 
Marilyn's.  No  other 
woman  in  Hollywood 
can  gracefully  bound 
through  the  air  as 
she  does !  One  is 
told  that  she  was 
seriously  interested 
in  Michael  Farmer 
i  year  or  so  ago. 
They  announced 
their  engagment,  but 
now  he  is  Gloria 
Swanson's  husband. 
Yet  the  Miller  smile 
is  as  buoyant  as 
ever. 

Loretta  Young 
and  Dorothy  Lee  are 
a  couple  of  very 
young  divorcees 
whose  affairs  of  the 
heart  keep  the  colony 
talking. 

"Mother  knew 
best.  I  made  a 
mistake  in  marrying 
a  man  with  the  hope 
of  reforming  him. 
(Cont.  on  page  93) 


Miriam  Hopkins  is  not  an 
Ex-Wife,  yet  not  really  a  wife. 
She  is  neither  married  to  nor 
divorced  from  Austin  Parker! 


Ina  Claire,  the  scintillating 
center  of  attraction  wherever 
she  goes,  is  twice  a  divorcee. 
She  is  always  sure  of  success 
on  stage  or  screen. 
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While  Studio 


When  Ruth  was  a  stage  star.    Ruth  Chatterton,  as  she  appeared  in 
"The  Changelings"  with  Henry  Miller  on  the  New  York  stage. 
Right,  our  Ruth  of  the  movies. 

How  has  the 

Chatterton 
Changed  ? 
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Meet  and  compare  "Ruthie,"  nineteen-year-old 
ingenue,  with  the  Ruth  Chatterton  of  today 


IT  YIELDS  me  a  gentle  pleas- 
ure to  recall  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton at  nineteen,  if  only  to 
prove  a  favorite  theory  of 
mine  that  human  nature  does  not 

depart  far  from  its  original  pattern.  The  twig  is  parent 
of  the  tree.   The  child  is  mother  of  the  woman. 

I  met  her  while  she  was  playing  in  "The  Rainbow"  in 
New  York.  A  demure  little  person,  of  rounded  face  and 
earnest  eyes.  Sedate,  because  she  felt  that  she  owed 
dignity  of  demeanor  to  her  experience  of  three  years  on 
the  stage,  that  had  begun  while  she  was  sixteen.  Kindly, 
because  that  was  the  law  of  her  being.  Interested  be- 
cause, not  having  been  long  on  this  planet,  every  experi- 
ence was  a  new  adventure  and  being  interviewed  was  a 
novelty. 

She  sketched  modestly  the  brief  outline  of  her  life. 
Eligible  to  the  medal  that  Booth  Tarkington  promised  to 
anyone  he  could  find  whajTad  been  born  in  New  York ! 
For  everyone  who  lived  onManhattanlsland  had  been 
born  in  some  remote  spot,  opined- tl^  genial  satirist  from 
Indianapolis.  Went  to  school  at  Pelham  Manor.  Joined 
a  stock  company  in  Washington  when  she  was  just  a 
year  past  fifteen.  Julia  Dean  was  the  leading  woman. 
Miss  Dean  has  retired,  at  least  temporarily,  but  still  holds 
the  admiration  of  the  small  actress  whom  she  taught  the 
art  of  make-up. 

"The  next  year  I  went  to  Milwaukee  to  play  in  stock. 
I  hadn't  any  wardrobe.  Nor  the  money  to  buy  one. 
Julia  Dean  knew  how  serious  that  obstacle  was.  She 
wired  me  'Don't  worry.  Trunkful  of  clothes  coming.' 
That  trunkful  of  clothes  carried  me  through  all  the 
roles  I  played  that  summer.  Wasn't  that  nice  of  her. 
I'll  never  forget  it." 

The  pledge  made  by  that  soft,  girlish  voice  has  been 
kept.  They  are  still  actively  friends :  Ruth  Chatterton  in 
her  villa  on  the  hill,  Julia  Dean  in  the  semi-seclusion  of 
nurse  for  her  invalid  mother,  a  role  she  has  played  for 
ten  years. 

Gilbert  Miller,  but  recently  an  actor,  had  seen  the  in- 
genue in  "Standing  Pat"  in  Chicago.  When  his  father, 
one  of  the  foremost  producers  of  plays  in  America,  told 
his  son  he  needed  a  "personable  ingenue"  to  play  his 
daughter  in  "The  Rainbow"  the  younger  Miller  said:  "I 
know  the  girl.    I  think  she  is  in  town." 

"Find  her,  my  boy."  The  elder  Miller,  though  Brit- 
ish, was  always  in  a  hurry.  "And  tell  her  to  come  to 
see  me."  Then  Ruth  Chatterton  telephoned  to  ask  for 
an  appointment.    "You're  engaged,"  said  Miller  pere. 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  me?"  asked  the  bewildered 
stock  graduate.    "No.    Your  voice  is  enough !" 

Ruth  recited  to  me  these  brief  annals,  with  an  imper- 
sonal air,  as  a  school  girl  undergoing  a  quiz  in  class  at 
school. 

Her  air  of  detachment,  of  impersonality,  impressed 
me  then,  as  through  intervening  years  it  has  continued 
to  impress  me.  She  who  can  view  a  problem  as  a  prob- 
lem, not  as  a  personal  theme,  has  gone  a  long  way  on 
the  road  of  philosophy  that  leads  to  the  house  of  suc- 
cess. 

"There  will  be  stories  to  tell  about  you,"  I  predicted. 
"I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know  them." 

"I  will."    She  spoke  with  soft  distinctness. 

A  month  later,  when  new  photographs  of  her  in  the 
play  had  been  taken,  she  sent  one  of  the  office  staff  with 


By 

Ada  Patterson 


it  and  a  fragment  of  news.  "A 
keeper  of  promises,"  I  thought.  So 
she  has  continued  to  be. 

The  play  of  juvenile  joys  and 
sorrows,  "Daddy  Long  Legs," 
came  to  Mr.  Miller's  office.  In  Judy,  the  little  charity 
school  drudge,  he  saw  his  pink-faced  ingenue  turned 
drab,  her  sprightly  mood  one  of  alternate  fear  and  rebel- 
lion. He  cast  her  for  it,  and  because  she  was  so  convinc- 
ing as  the  drudge  Judy  he  elevated  her  name  to  a  place 
among  the  stars. 

We  celebrated  this  event,  she  and  I,  in  a  luncheon,  in 
a  pleasant  apartment  she  and  (Continued  on  page  90) 


Her  first  starring 
role!  Ruth  as  Judy, 
in  the  stage  version 
of  "Daddy  Long 
Legs,"  in  which 
Janet  Gaynor  was 
seen  recently  on 
the  screen. 
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The 


The  old  Hollywood  type  of  football  stories  afforded  material  for  criticisms  by  the  college 
lads.    But  there  is  nothing  to  guy  in  a  film  where,  not  the  ball-carrier,  but  the  blocker 

is  glorified. 


Worlds  worst  Audience ? 


"f    Ej    ^HE  worst  audience  in  the  world.'' 

That's  what  a  theatre  manager  complained 
B  recently  after  a  talkie  on  which  he  had  heavily 
banked  was  guyed  unmercifully  in  his  theatre. 
What  kind  of  audience  was  this  to  have  ruffed  up  the 
manager's  ordinarily  hard-boiled  inner  shell  ?  He 
boasted  long  experience  running  picture  houses  along 
Broadway  and  had  emerged  intact,  but  now  he  was  with- 
out the  calm  that  formerly  distinguished  him  among  his 
friends  of  the  Big  Stem.  Let  us  keep  you  waiting  no 
longer — the  manager  had  been  transferred  to  a  theatre 
in  a  college  town. 

This  particular  theatre  man  had  heard  that  college 


students  sometimes  played  horsey  with  some  of  the  film 
fare,  but  the  actuality  was  far  more  impressive  than  he 
had  imagined.  'Way  back  in  silent  days  the  undergrad- 
uates of  the  different  seats  of  learning  used  to  gather 
in  groups  at  film  theatres  and  proceed  to  hurl  remarks — 
some  only  too  apt — at  the  picture.  This  grew  to  be  a 
regular  ritual  first  down  at  Princeton,  where  the  boys 
had  the  small  village  theatre  almost  entirely  to  them- 
selves during  the  dim  past  when  Princeton  played  foot- 
ball with  Harvard. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  warn  the 
hero  when  the  villain  was  sneaking  up  behind.  Such  a 
situation  would  invariably  bring  a  score  of  "look  outs" 
from  the  audience.  When  a  character  entered  a 
room  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  without  removing 
his  hat  an  ever-increasing  chorus  admonished 
him  to  "take  off  that  hat"  until  he  seemingly 
complied.     Osculation   brought   raucous  noises. 


Talkie    love    scenes    usually    bring    audible  sneers. 
However,  Marlene  Dietrich's  sophisticated  films  are 
exceptions.     Here's  a  scene  from  "Morocco." 
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Rah-rahing  or  razzing  the  movies! 
What  kind  of  pictures— if  any— 
make  a  hit  with  college  boys? 


By 

Harlow  Peters 


while  the  hero  always  received  a  cheer  as  he  started  to 
the  rescue.  The  villain  likewise  got  the  Bronx  cheer 
when  he  wrestled  with  the  girl. 

This  was  all  good,  clean  fun,  and  nobody  minded. 
But  with  the  advent  of  talkies  the  situation  became  more 
complicated  in  large  cities  where  students  comprised  the 
smaller  part  of  the  audience.  Spoken  lines  offered 
many  more  opportunities  for  horse  play,  the  students 
quickly  discovered. 

At  first  undergraduates  did  not  differ  particularly 
from  other  members  of  the  audience.  When  the  hero 
began  to  tell  the  heroine  how  and  why  he  loved  her,  and 
then  broke  into  song,  there  was  invariably  a  reaction  of 


convulsive  mirth  from  their  throats.  It  sounded  foolish 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  there  was  probably  not  a  single 
student  who  had  not  heard  the  same  situation  again  and 
again  on  the  Legitimate  stage  and  thought  nothing  of  it. 

Spoken  love  scenes  also  brought  audible  sneers,  but 
in  this  respect  the  students  were  less  annoying  to  others 
than  were  the  average  matinee  girls,  whose  uncontrolled 
giggles  spoiled  many  such  sequences. 

After  the  first  shock  of  novelty  wore  off  there  was  no 
point  in  kidding  mechanical  difficulties  and  talkie  tech- 
nique as  it  has  been  developed.  The  collegians  have 
now  become  more  subtle. 

"Horsing"  has  become  individualized.    Anyone  in  the 

audience  is  eligi- 
ble to  pass  what 
he  fondly  hopes 
is  a  "bon  mot," 
and  right  out 
loud,  too.  Some- 
times these  au- 
dience sayings 
mix  with  the 
talkie  dialogue  in 
laughable  fash- 
ion, sometimes 
they  are  a  nui- 
sance, but  al- 
ways they  help 
gray  the  hair,  if 
any,  of  theatre 
managers. 

Many  a  deci- 
sion has  been 
(Cont.  on  p.  ?2) 


T  h  e  students 
wise-crack  when 
a  "torch"  film  is 
unwound .  But 
Joan  Crawford , 
above,  with  Clark 
Gable,  in  "Pos- 
sessed," is  a  big 
favorite  with  the 
collegians. 


Scenes  like  this  give  the  boys  a 
chance  to  boo  or  cheer.  Left, 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 
with  Ann  Harding,  James 
Rennie  and  Harry  Bannister. 
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He  didn't  have  a  family  tree,  Broadway  stage  experience,  or  any  other 
qualifications  besides  an  eager  expression  and  lots  of  ambition.  But  he 
became  the  mascot  of  "Fireman  Save  My  Child"  and  an  actin'  fool!  His 
name  is  Notre  Dame.    See  him  with  Joe  E.  Brown  above  and  to  the  left. 


Joe 


THERE  was  one  actor  in  "Fireman  Save  My 
Child"  who  never  missed  a  cue,  was  always  on 
the  set  every  day,  wore  no  makeup,  demanded 
nothing  from  the  wardrobe  department,  and  re- 
ceived no  pay. 

His  name  is  "Notre  Dame."  He  wasn't  even  cast. 
One  day,  a  rather  cold  wet  one,  "Notre  Dame''  hopped 
over  the  fence  on  the  Warner  Brothers  lot,  without  a 
pass.  He  saw  some  excitement,  a  lot  of  warm  lights, 
and  strolled  over  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  Then  he 
saw  Joe  E.  Brown,  and  liked  him.  From  that  time  on 
he  was  a  part  of  the  cast. 

No  one  knew  to  whom  the  friendly  little  dog  belonged. 
They  were  shooting  a  scene  where  Joe  came  down  the 
pipe  in  the  fire  station,  answering  a  call.  "Notre  Dame'' 
thought  this  was  great,  and  entered  into  the  excitement, 
nipping  at  Joe's  heels  in  a  friendly  manner. 


rown 

puts  on 
the  dog 

How  a  pup  with  a  purpose 
crashed  the  movie  gate 


Lloyd  Bacon,  the  director,  called  for  someone  to  hold 
the  dog,  and  the  picture  to  be  retaken.  Just  as  they  were 
shooting,  the  dog  squirmed  loose,  and  did  the  same  thing 
again,  just  as  he  had  done  it  before.  Bacon  started  to 
express  his  agitation  again,  when  he  had  a  change  of 
heart,  and  decided  that  this  was  a  human  touch,  and 
"Notre  Dame"  had  a  job,  and  was  given  his  name. 

One  of  the  prop  boys  took  him  home  every  night,  and 
brought  him  to  work  every  morning.  "Notre  Dame" 
was  a  part  of  the  picture — and  needed  no  direction. 
Watch  for  his  funny  little  face  on  the  screen ! 
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Just  a  Couple 
of  Play  Boys 


Phillips  Holmes  had  to  learn  to  play  the  violin 
for  his  role  in  "The  Man  I  Killed"  so  director  Ernst 
Lubitsch,  a  really  clever  pianist,  rehearsed  Phil  for 
the  scene  that  reveals  Holmes'  new  talent.  Sorry 
we  can't  reproduce  this  with  sound  effects ! 
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When  Clark  Cable  played  in 
"Sporting  Blood"  he  was  said  to 
receive  $750  a  week.  Now  he 
earns  $1500,  according  to  report. 


Ann  Harding' s  latest  contract  is 
said  to  call  for  $1,000,000  for  two 
years  of  forty  weeks  each.  Will 
Ann  voluntarily  accept  a  cut? 


Ivan    Lebedeff  is   one   actor  in 
Hollywood  who,  according  to  re- 
port, refused  to  accept  a  salary 
cut — because  it  was  for  60%.' 


William  Powell's  new  contract  calls,  it  is 
said,  for  $7500  a  week.    How  about  it,  Bill? 


MONEY  has  never  been  content  merely  to  talk 
in  Hollywood.    It  has  fairly  shrieked.  We 
have  been  boggled  with  the  vast  salaries  of 
stars  which  can  reach  the  dizzy  heights  of 
half  a  million  a  year,  and  where  $500  a  week  was  con- 
sidered paltry  pay  to  fret  under. 

But  the  economy  enemy  seems  about  to  encompass  a 
flanking  movement.  There  has  been  consternation  in 
the  boudoirs  and  dressing  rooms  of  Hollywood,  when 
the  news  flew  that  studio  executives  were  "in  confer- 
ence." Always  anxious  hours  when  studio  executives 
get  together ! 

It  was  known  that  the  subject  of  debate  was  that  arch- 
disturber,  Retrenchment.  Several  conditions  had  con- 
spired  to   bring  this   about,   mainly   and   chiefly  the 


Are 
Salary  Bubbles 
Bursting? 

complications  of  the  foreign  market  for  American  films, 
and  secondly  a  horrid  little  word,  depression,  which  you 
may  have  heard  murmured. 

The  immediate  result  was  that  one  of  the  major  com- 
panies announced  an  all-round  20%  to  30%  cut  in  all 
salaries  over  $35  a  week  in  any  and  every  department. 
Other  companies  had  done  a  little  judicious  cutting  pre- 
viously. 

This,  however,  cannot  officially  and  dictatorially  ap- 
ply to  contract  stars.  So  a  persuasive  method  is  to  be 
used  with  them.  They  may  all  be  asked  voluntarily  to 
accept  a  20%  cut  to  help  the  general  situation. 

So  far  we  have  heard  of  only  one  definite  refusal. 
That  was  Ivan  Lebedeff,  the  Russian  actor,  whose  star 
was  just  beginning  to  ascend  so  pleasantly.  So  Ivan 
has  been  informed,  I  hear,  that  his  next  option  will  not 
be  taken  up. 

Ivan,  who  was  understood  to  be  receiving  $1500  a 
week,  was  actually  getting  only  $800.  He  was  asked 
to  accept,  not  a  20%  cut  but  a  60%  one.  He  offered  to 
substitute  a  "per  picture"  contract  for  two  pictures  a 
year  and  to  be  allowed  to  free  lance  in  between.  But 
they  could  not  come  to  terms.  Ivan  claimed  his  fan 
club  had  thousands  of  members,  all  of  whom  were  under 
covenant  to  take  at  least  ten  people  to  every  picture  in 
which  he  appeared,  so  that  he  was  a  first-class  asset  to 
producers  and  theatres  on  this  score. 

All  free-lance  players  may  find  themselves  offered 
20%  less  than  their  former  salaries  for  new  parts.  Thus 
the  average  featured  player  who  would  receive  $1000  a 
week  while  working  on  a  picture  a  year  ago,  is  now 
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James  Cagney  is  not  one  of  the 
most  highly  paid  stars  in  pictures 
by  any  means.  How  would  he  like 
to  have  his  salary  sliced? 


Marie  Dressier  gets  a  lot  of  money 
every  week  but  the  general  opin- 
ion in  Hollywood  and  elsewhere 
is — she  deserves  it! 


Can  you  imagine  a  producer  with 
courage  enough  to  ask  Mr.  George 
Arliss  to  allow  them  to  slice  his 
salary?  Dear,  dear,  dear! 


Economy  has  hit  Hollywood  and 
the  stars  must  prove  their  good 
sportsmanship 

By 

Alma  Whitaker 


offered  $800  a  week,  and  invited  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

Although  we  have  heard  so  much  about  Constance 
Bennett's  $30,000  a  week,  which  really  meant  $150,000 
a  picture  at  Pathe,  had  it  not  been  for  her  smart  contract 
which  made  it  possible  for  her  to  work  for  Warner's 
betv/een  Pathe  pictures,  (also  at  $150,000  per  picture), 
she  would  by  no  means  have  been  the  highest  paid  star. 

Connie's  present  contract  with  Pathe  is  now  concluded 
— she  paused  after  marrying  the  Marquis  to  finish  some 
re-takes.  Hollywood  at  large  is  confident  Connie  will 
accept  a  voluntary  cut  on  any  new  contract  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  she  has  been  so  flooded  with  begging 
letters  since  the  size  of  her  checks  became  known.  Jack 
Gilbert,  so  it  is  said,  was  asked  to  accept  a  cut  some 
months  ago  and  declined.  His  contract  soon  comes  up 
for  option  consideration,  and  the  belief  seems  to  be  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  Jack  and  the  studio  will  be 
broken  off. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Garbo  will  ac- 
cept a  cut.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  "no."  For 
Garbo's  attitude  has  always  been  one  of  supreme  indif- 
ference, evincing  a  readiness  to  go  home  to  Sweden  on 
the  slightest  excuse.  It  is  even  probable  that  Garbo  will 
never  be  actually  approached  on  the  subject. 

Ann  Harding's  latest  contract  with  Pathe  is  said  to 
call  for  $1,000,000  for  two  years  of  40  weeks  each. 
Ruth  Chatterton's  is  recorded  as  $350,000  annually. 
William  Powell's  new  contract  is  reported  to  be  for 
$7500  a  week.  You  can  readily  see  that  if  a  few  stars 
of  this  magnitude  do  voluntarily  accept  a  cut,  it  will 
greatly  alleviate  the  strain  on  the  exchequers.  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  who  only  received  $20,000  a  picture  at  Co- 
lumbia, gets  $50,000  a  picture,  I  hear,  from  First  Na- 
tional. Barbara  still  feels  she  is  by  no  means  overpaid  as 


All  those  tales  about  Constance  Bennett's 
salary  caused  a  flood  of  begging  letters 
from  which   she   begs   to   be  excused! 


in  comparison  to  Ann  Harding  or  Connie  Bennett,  for 
instance.  But  that  is  nearer  the  new  figure  that  will  be 
offered  to  even  the  most  glittering  stars  of  the  future 
if  present  plans  hold  good. 

For  instance,  consider  the  furore  Clark  Gable  has 
caused.  Well,  when  Clark  was  in  "Sporting  Blood"  he 
was  said  to  be  receiving  $750  a  week.  Now  it  is  double 
that,  according  to  report — $1500,  a  sixth  of  what  John 
Gilbert  receives,  which  seems  a  big  disparity,  even  if 
nice  boys  like  Clark  should  be  able  to  rub  along  pretty 
comfortably  on  $1500  a  week. 

James  Cagney's  struggle  with  his  company  was  also 
on  the  subject  of  pay.  James,  we  understood,  was  get- 
ting around  $350  a  week  and  struck  for  double,  and 
finally  compromised  at  slightly  {Continued  on  page  96) 
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The  Story  of 


Ramon 


in  "Mata  Hari,"  with 
ovarro,  told  in  Pictures 


5t  miss  the 
story  of  the  real 
Mata  Hari,  this 


issue 


"MATA  HARI" 

"MATA  HARI,"  a  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  production. 
Original  story  for  the  screen  by  Benjamin  Glazer  and 
Leo  Birinski.  Directed  by  George  Fitzmaurice.  Photo- 
graphed by  William  Daniels.  Fictionized  by  Eve  Bern- 
stein.   Enacted  by  the  following  cast: 

Mata  Hari  Greta  Garbo 

Lt.  Alexis  Rosanoff   Ramon  Novarro 

General  Shubin   Lionel  Barrymore 

Andriani   Lewis  Stone 

Dubois   C.  Henry  Gordon 

Carlotta  Karen  Morley 

Car  on    Alec  B.  Francis 


Mata  Hari,  the  most  enchanting,  the  most  alluring,  the  most 
dangerous  woman  spy  in  all  history!  Cruelly  beautiful,  beautifully 
cruel — yet  with  a  woman's  soul  and  a  woman's  need  for  genuine 
love.  See  what  happened  when  her  duty  brought  her  into  conflict 
with  a  handsome,  romantically  innocent  young  officer.  Read  the 
story  on  the  following  pages. 


Noblemen,  officers,  diplomats — the  men  who  Hocked 
About  Mat  a  Hart  were  playthings  in  her  hands,  eager  as 
schoolboys  to  do  her  bidding. 


CjTRANGE,  aloof,  enigmatic!  So  did 
.^S  Paris  describe  the  woman  known  as 
Mata  Hari.  It  was  whispered  that 
no  man  had  strength  to  resist  her  charms. 
Only  two  men  in  Paris  really  knew  any- 
thing about  her.  One  was  Dubois,  of  the 
French  Intelligence  Service.  The  other  was 
Andriani,  the  Greek  proprietor  of  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  her  secret  ally  in  her  spying 
activities.  Dubois  watched  them  both 
closely,  patiently,  waiting  for  the  evidence 
that  was  needed  to  put  them  behind  bars. 

Now  a  new  man  was  being  drawn  into 
her  subtly  woven  net.  He  was  Alexis 
Rosanoff,  handsome,  idealistic  young  officer 
in  the  Russian  Embassy.  Following  her 
to  the  Pavilion,  the  smart  gambling  club 
where  she  spent  many  of  her  evenings,  he 
won,  and  bought  her  acquaintance  with,  a 
beautiful  ring  which  he  had  seen  her 
admire. 

"It's  charming  of  you,"  Mata  said  to 
him  as  he  presented  the  ring  to  her.  She 
favored  him  with  her  sweetest  smile,  cer- 
tain that  an  attache  at  the  Russian  Embassy 
should  prove  useful,  and  also  not  a  little 
Charmed  with  his  youthful  innocence. 


Alone  with  her  in  her  apartment  that  evening,  Alexis 
confessed  his  burning  love  for  her.  He  had  never  loved 
before — he  could  never  love  any  other  woman.  And 
because  Mata  Hari  knew  men,  she  believed  him — and 
was  a  little  glad. 

"I  never  dreamed  I  would  let  you  hold  me — like  this," 
she  said,  as  he  smothered  her  last  words  with  a  kiss. 

Rosanoff  groped  for  the  light  and  darkened  the 
room. 

"Alexis — " 

"Mata,  I  love  you,  I  love  you." 
The  following  evening  Mata  Hari  went  to  the  apart- 
ment of  General  Shubin,  commanding  officer  at  the 
Russian  Embassy, — ostensibly  to  carry  on  a  flirtation, 
actually  to  see  what  information  she  could  wheedle 
from  him. 

"Welcome  to  Russia,"  he  greeted  Mata,  more  than 
ever  enchanted  by  her  loveliness. 

"Your  Russia  makes  me  shiver  with  cold,"  she  said 
dramatically,  at  the  same  time  looking  carefully  about 
the  apartment. 

"Perhaps  a  little  vodka — " 

As  they  drank,  Mata  looked  uneasily  about  the 


room. 


"It 


"This  room  depresses  me,"  she  said  at  last 
feels  heavy  with  affairs  of  State." 

"Perhaps  it's  the  Russian  style,"  Shubin  ventured. 
"The  next  room,"  he  suggested,  leading  her  toward 
it,  "may  please  you  better." 


"I'm  afraid  if  I  stop  kissing  you  I'll 
wake  up  and  find  it  all  a  dream." 
"No,  no — enough!"    But  her  voice 
was  softly  passionate. 


The  impetuous  Ros- 
anoff  incurred  Mat  a 
Hari's  displeasure  by 
coming  to  her  apart- 
ment unexpected  and 
unannounced. 

"1  can't  imagine 
what  makes  you  think 
I've  given  you  the  right 
to  burst  in  here,"  she 
said  coldly. 

"But  last  night  you 
said  you  loved  me!" 

"Did  I?  But  that  was 
last  night!  Today  I'm 
very  busy.    Good  day!" 

Bitterly  disillusioned, 
the  young  lieutenant 
bowed  and  went  his 
way. 


As  they  walked  toward  the  entrance,  he  seized  her 
and  began  making  violent  love  to  her.  They  were 
standing  close  to  each  other,  as  though  they  had  just 
embraced,  when  Rosanoff,  bringing  documents  to  his 
superior  officer,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,''  he  apologized,  taking  in  the  situ- 


ation at  a  glance,  his  heart  burning  with  what  he  saw 
as  Mata's  unfaithfulness  toward  him.  "You  said  I 
was  to  come  tonight  with  the  ship  lists." 

Shubin,  furious  at  the  interruption,  sent  him  back 
to  his  room,  ordering  him  to  decode  the  important 
message  himself. 


No  sooner  had  he  left 
than  Mata  Hari,  anxious  to 
follow  him  and  secure  the 
important  information  in 
his  possession,  cast  about 
for  an  excuse  to  leave  the 
ardent  General  Shubin.  See- 
ing a  peacock  decoration  on 
the  table,  she  gave  a  sud- 
den little  scream. 

"That  peacock — I  will 
not  be  in  the  same  room 
with  it!  It's  bad  luck. 
Don't  you  know  that?" 

"But  I'll  take  it  away. 
I'll  smash  it!" 

"It  won't  help;  it's  been 
here.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't 
stay." 

No  one  could  stop  Mata 
when  she  had  made  up  her 
mind.    She  rushed  away. 

Stopping  only  to  pick  up 
her  confederate,  Andriani, 
she  drove  direct  to  Rosan- 
off's  rooms.    Andriani  was 


Mata,  seeking  an  ex- 
cuse to  leave  General 
Shubin,  seized  upon  a 
little  peacock  decora- 
tion. 

"That  peacock!  It's 
bad  luck!  I  can't  be  in 
the  same  room  with 
it!" 

"But  I'll  take  it  away. 
I'll  smash  it!" 

"It  won't  help;  it's 
been  here.  I'm  sorry, 
but  I  can't  stay." 


to  wait  below  for  her  signal — the 
darkening  of  the  room. 

To  win  Rosanoff's  forgiveness 
took  her  but  a  moment.  "Alexis, 
I  want  you  to  forgive  me,"  she 
pleaded,  her  cheek  against  his.  He 
kissed  her  hungrily,  scarcely  able 
to  speak.  How  could  he  be  angry 
when  she  was  so  near? 

"I  love  you  more  than  anything 
in  the  world — as  one  adores  sacred 
things,"  he  told  her. 

"Now,  darling — "  she  began,  but 
he  would  not  let  her  speak.  Once 
more  his  lips  sought  hers  and  clung 
to  them  passionately. 

"Alexis,"  she  was  able  to  say  at 
last,  "put  out  the  lights." 

He  obeyed,  extinguishing  all  the 
lights  in  the  room  except  a  small 
lamp  burning  under  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna  on  the  wall. 

"That  one,  too,"  she  com 
manded. 

"No.  I  promised  my  mother  the 
Madonna's    lamp    would  always 


"Alexis,  I  want  you  to  forgive  me." 

Rosanoff  kissed  her  hungrily,  scarcely  able  to  speak  from 
-emotion.    Yet  he  could  not  help  wondering  if  she  meant 
the  kisses  she  gave  him  in  return. 


I  would  die 


burn.   I  can't  do  it,  Mata." 

"But  you  said  I  came  before  everything — " 
"That  is  true,  Mata.    I  would  do  anything  you  ask. 
for  you.   But — " 

"Then  turn  out  the  lamp,  so  I  will  know  that  you  mean  it!" 
At  last  he  did  her  bidding,  murmuring:  "Holy  Mother,  forgive 
me."    Then,  taking  her  up  in  his  arms,  he  carried  her  into  the 
next  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened  slowly,  noiselessly,  and 


Carlotta,  one  of  Andriani's  underlings,  saw  her  doom  written 
in  his  eyes.    "You  take  me  for  a  traitor.'    I've  never  been  a 
traitor,  I  swear  it!"  she  cried. 


Andriani,  with  the  help  of  a  tiny  flashlight,  found  the 
packet  of  precious  papers  on  which  Rosanoff  had  been 
at  work  when  Mata  came. 

And  in  the  grey  light  of  morning  Alexis  awoke  to 
find  that  his  love  had  vanished,  leaving  this  note: 

"It  is  morning  now,  and  I  have  come  to  my  senses. 
I  will  not  see  you  again.  The  man  I  love  must  be  rich." 

*       *  * 

Andriani  still  was  not  satisfied  with  the  theft  of  the 
ship  lists  from  the  unfortunate  Rosanoff.  The  lists 
were  in  a  difficult  code,  the  key  to  which  would  have 
to  be  obtained  somehow  from  Shubin  or  Rosanoff. 
The  following  evening,  vexed  at  the  way  things  were 
going,  he  vented  his  pique  upon  Carlotta,  a  young 
woman  spy  on  his  staff,  and  decreed  her  death  as  a 
traitor.  A  shot  in  the  back  by  an  innocent-looking 
porter  in  Andriani's  gambling  house,  and  her  career  was 
at  an  end. 

Meanwhile,  downstairs  at  the  bar  of  the  Pavilion 


"A  spy  in  love  is  a 
tool  that  is  no  longer 
useful,"  Andriani  re- 
minded Mat  a  Hari. 
"I'm  not  in  love," 
she  lied.  "I  never  ex- 
pect to  see  him 
again." 


sat  Rosanoff,  bowed  with  grief  and  disillusionment. 
Seeing  Mata  Hari  at  a  nearby  table,  he  began  flinging 
insulting  remarks  at  her,  to  which  a  Frenchman  took 
marked  exception.  As  they  were  about  to  become 
involved  in  a  brawl,  Andriani  summoned  Alexis  up 
to  his  office. 

"Nonsense,  my  boy,  Mata  did  not  leave  you  of 
her  own  accord,"  said  the  spy,  when  RosanofT  had 
poured  out  his  tale  of  heartbreak  to  him.  "She  needs 
money  desperately  to  help  an  ailing  sister." 

The  young  lieutenant,  aghast  at  this  purported 
news,  and  rebuking  himself  for  having  doubted  his 
loved  one,  resolved  to  make  amends  to  her  and 
offered  to  sell  Andriani  the  key  to  the  Russian  code 
in  order  that  he  might  give  the  money  to  Mata  Hari. 
But  before  the  deal  could  be  consummated  the  Greek 
was  forced  to  leave  his  office  to  quiet  the  commotion 
caused  by  the  murder  of  Carlotta;  and  during  his 
absence  Mata  Hari  entered  his  office  to  confront 
RosanofT. 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing,"  she  told 
him.  "You  are  about  to  become  the  lowest  thing  a 
man  can  be — a  traitor  to  his  country.  Get  out  of 
here  and  don't  show  your  face  to  those  who  love 


and  trust  you  until  you've  made  yourself  a  man  again. 
Get  out!" 

Alexis  fled.  When  Andriani  returned  to  find 
Rosanoff  gone  and  Mata  Hari  confronting  him,  he 
sensed  what  had  happened.  But  Mata  denied  his 
imputations,  and  insisted  that  she  was  true  to  her 
profession  as  a  spy.  "I'm  not  in  love  with  him," 
she  declared.    "I  never  expect  to  see  him  again." 

But  she  did  see  him  again,  sooner  than  she  ex- 
pected. For  Rosanoff  came  to  her  in  the  uniform 
of  a  French  poilu  to  bid  her  good-bye.  Having 
proved  unworthy  of  his  trust  at  the  Embassy,  he  felt 
that  he  should  go  to  the  front  as  a  simple  soldier 
to  serve  his  country's  cause  and  expiate  his  contem- 
plated crime. 

She  bade  him  good-bye  tenderly,  realizing  at  last 
that  she  really  did  love  him.  "If  something  should 
happen  to  you,  or  to  me,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
you  are  the  first  man  who  ever  made  me  wish  that 
my  life  had  been  different — whom  I  could  love  finely 
and  simply." 

He  held  her  long  in  his  arms,  and  then  she  sent 
him  away. 

Several  days  later  Mata  received  new  orders  from 


"Why  didn't  you  let  me 
know?"  said  Mata  sorrow- 
fully. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  see 
me  like^this." 

"I'll  never  leave  you  again. 
I  shall  be  your  eyes.  We'll  go 
away  together — away  from 
the  war — away  from  every- 
body— and  be  married." 

He  started  to  protest,  but 
she  closed  his  mouth  with  a 
kiss. 


Andriani.  "Your  usefulness  in  Paris  is  permanently 
over,"  he  told  her,  and  ordered  her  to  Holland. 

"Oh,  I'd  forgotten,"  he  added,  with  feigned  in- 
difference. "Have  you  heard  that  Rosanoff  was  killed 
at  the  front?   I  read  his  name  somewhere." 

"Oh,  my  God!    Are  you  sure?" 

"Maybe  he  was  wounded.  Yes,  I  believe  he  was 
wounded." 

"Where  is  he?   I  must  find  him." 

"Then  you  are  in  love  with  him?" 

"Yes,  yes.   I  must  see  him,  I  tell  you." 

"You  have  your  orders,"  he  reminded  her  cruelly. 

"Orders!  What  do  I  care  for  your  orders?  I'm 
not  like  the  rest  of  your  underlings.  I'm  Mata  Hari. 
I'm  my  own  master,  and  I  resign!" 

As  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  he  laughed  loudly. 
"The  little  fool,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "She  ought 
to  know  that  the  only  way  to  resign  from  our  pro- 
fession is  to  die." 

She  found  him  in  an  Army  hospital,  blinded  by 
shell  fire.  Overwhelmed  with  pity  and  love,  she 
swore  to  wait  for  him — to  stay  with  him  always. 
He  must  get  well  soon  so  that  they  could  be  married. 
Always  she  would  be  his  eyes.    Nothing  else  mat- 


tered now — her  career  and  duties  were  forgotten. 

As  she  left  the  hospital,  she  stepped  into  a  cab — 
to  find,  after  it  had  started,  that  a  man  sat  there 
concealed  in  the  shadow. 

"Madame,  I  have  a  warrent  for  your  arrest." 

Mata  Hari  suddenly  felt  cold  all  over.  She  could 
not  speak  for  a  moment.  Then  she  answered  calmly: 

"Good  work,  Dubois.    You  have  waited  a  long 

time  for  this  moment." 

*       *  * 

To  the  end  Mata  thought  only  of  Alexis.  Con- 
demned to  die,  she  wrote  him  that  she  was  at  a 
sanitarium  awaiting  an  operation.  Just  before  the 
time  appointed  for  her  execution,  her  attorney,  Caron, 
brought  Rosanoff  to  her  for  a  last  visit.  Totally 
blind,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  he  was  visiting 
her  in  a  sanitarium. 

"And  if  the  operation  is  successful,"  he  inquired, 
after  the  first  fond  embrace,  "how  much  longer  will 
they  keep  you  here?" 

"I  don't  know.  Not  long.  We  can  go  away,  and 
be  married  in  Switzerland.  But  if  something  should 
happen  to  me,  you  must  carry  on." 

"Of  course,  dear.    But  nothing  will  happen.  You 


Upon  the  faithful  old  Caron , 
Mata's  devoted  lawyer,  fell 
the  tragic  task  of  telling  her 
that  she  had  been  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  die. 

"I  tried  everything — Ispent 
a  whole  hour  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but — " 

"How  about  Alexis?"  is  all 
she  said. 

"I  brought  him  with  me. 
He's  waiting  downstairs." 

"Oh,  bring  him,  bring  him 


must  not  be  afraid." 

"And  when  the  war  is  over,  you  can  go  to  Vienna.  Some  of  the  best  eye  specialists  are  there — " 
She  was  interrupted  by  the  guards.  They  had  come  for  her — to  take  her  to  her  allotted  fate.  For  the 
first  time  she  wanted  to  cry  out — to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  which  she  had  been  masking  for  his  sake. 


But  she  looked  into  Rosanoff's  sightless  eyes  and  only  said: 
"Darling,  they've  come  to  take  me." 

"Don't  be  frightened,  dear,"  Rosanoff  urged.    "I'll  wait  right  here  until  the  operation  is  over." 
"No,  you  mustn't.  I  don't  want  you  to.  Monsieur  Caron  will  take  you  back  to  the  hospital  and  let  you 


0 


The  time  for  parting  had  come. 

"Dearest,  you  are  a/raid,"  said 
Alexis,  believing  that  she  was  merely 
going  to  submit  to  an  operation. 

"No,  my  dear.  Goodbye,  my  be- 
loved. Always  remember  that  I  love 
you." 

"Be  brave.  Close  your  eyes,  and  take 
a  deep  breath,  and  that's  the  last 
you'll  know." 

And  when  the  end  came  she  repeated 
his  words,  more  prophetic  than  he 
knew: 

"A  long,  deep  breath,  and  thafs  the 
last  I'll  ever  know!" 


know  at  once — just  how  I  am." 
"Dearest,  you  are  afraid." 

"No,  my  dear.  Goodbye,  my  beloved,"  Mata  whispered. 
"Always  remember  that  I  love  you." 

He  held  her  close.    "You  sound  so  tragic." 

"Goodbye,  my  beloved,"  she  repeated  more  lightly.  "Is 
that  better?" 

"Be  brave.  Close  your  eyes,  take  a  long  deep  breath,  and 
that's  the  last  you'll  know." 

"I'll  remember."  She  kissed  him  again  and  started  towards 
the  door. 

"I  am  ready,"  she  said  weakly.  "A  long,  deep  breath," 
she  repeated  his  words  to  herself,  "and  that's  the  last  I'll 
know!" 


AND  so  ends  the  story  of  a  great  spy — and  a  great  love, 
/i  Mata  Hari  died  as  she  had  lived — silent,  cold,  com- 
posed, letting  the  world  see  nothing  of  her  true  feelings 
or  of  the  love  that  pulsed  in  the  heart  which  her  mask  of 
disdain  concealed  to  the  end. 


[ 


S  GARBO  in  "Mata  Hari"  greater  than  Garbo 
in  "Susan  Lenox"  and  "Anna  Christie?" 
You  decide ! 
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"A  little  tornado"— 
that's  what  you  may 
have  heard  about 
Nancy  Carroll.  Then 
an  extra  girl,  who'd 
known  an  entirely 
different  Nancy  in 
"legit"  days,  went 
to  work  on  her  set. 
What  did  she  find? 
Well,  here's  her 
own  story  about  it 


By 

Ronnee 
Niadison 


Who  Said  "Tantrums"? 


FOLKS,  I'm  back  again ! 
A  year  ago  I  wrote  an  article  about  old  friends 
with  whom  I  had  worked  in  shows  prior  to  their 
dazzling  triumphs  in  pictures ;  familiar  faces  who 
then  seemed  so  remote  from  mv  ordinary  existence  as  I 
stared  and  thrilled  at  their  picture  shadows. 

Dreams  and  forgetfulness  from  dull  reality  they 
brought  me,  and  I  often  thought  and  wondered  about 
these  people  I  had  formerly  known. 

Would  they  be  the  same  human,  lovable  folks  I'd 
laughed  and  worked  with,  worried  with  when  shows 
were  far  and  few  between  and  jobs  more  scarce?  The 
grand  kids  who  could  laugh  at  the  last  nickel  and  give 
that  to  a  beggar  in  order  not  to  have  the  bother  of  de- 
ciding whether  one  should  save  it  for  carfare  or  buy 
coffee  and  walk  home  ? 

Gay  gypsies,  beloved  vagabonds  with  hearts  bigger 
than  themselves  and  never  a  fear  of  the  future. 
"Tomorrow's  another 


cried,  "and 
ways  wash 

The  world 


day,"  they 
on  e  can  a 
dishes." 

Then  ! 
changed ! 

X'ews !  Bewilderment ! 
At  the  close  of  my  last 
show.  I  was  told  to  report 
at  the  Long  Island  Para- 
mount Studios  for  work 
in  a  picture  then  going 
into  production — I  who 
had  never  thought  I'd  ever 
see  the  inside  of  a  studio, 
even  as  a  visitor.  Well, 
fate  was  kind  and  pic- 
ture executives  generous, 
for  it  finally  dawned  on 
me  that  I  was  actually 


Richard  Alien  turns  his  tenderest  gaze  on  the  brick- 
topped  lass  in  ''Wayward,"  in  which  you  will  soon  see 
them  co-starred. 


going  to  be  allowed  to  play  a  small  part  in  a  picture ! 

Ecstasy!  Torture!  Thrill  of  thrills!  What  was  the 
picture  ?  Who  was  the  star  in  it  ?  A  million  other 
exciting  questions  raced  through  my  mind. 

Then,  they  told  me :  Nancy  Carroll's  new  picture !  I 
was  to  play  the  part  of  Nancy's  personal  maid,  and  the 
scenes  were  of  just  we  two,  alone. 

Nancy  Carroll !  What  memories  that  name  brought  to 
me !  And  what  a  strange  coincidence !  I  was  to  do  my 
first  picture  role  in  her  production,  and  it  was  in  my  first 
show  that  I  as  a  chorus  girl  had  met  and  worked  with 
Nancy,  then  a  principal  in  the  same  show.  We  had 
become  good  friends  during  that  show  and  often  after 
its  close,  we  had  yelled  "Hello"  and  talked  shop  together 
on  Broadway.  Then  she  left  for  the  Coast,  and  I  had 
never  seen  the  flesh-and-blood  Nancy  again. 

But — Nancy  Carroll  the  glamorous  screen  star !  How 
often  hadn't  I  heard  about  her ;  read  about  her  in  various 

magazines,  and  seen  her 
fascinating  likeness  on 
the  movie  screens  of  a 
hundred  different  thea- 
tres. The  new  Nancy 
seemed  so  far  away  from 
the  sweet  memories  of 
old  days.  She  had  reached 
heights  of  which  I  had 
never  dared  even  dream. 
She  didn't  seem  real  to 
me.  I'd  almost  forgotten 
I  had  ever  known  her. 

And  now,  I  was  to 
meet  and  play  with  her, 
again  ! 

What  would  she  be 
like?  Would  she  have 
changed  greatly  from  the 
{Continued  on  page  94) 


SCREENLAND 


and 


Our  Hollywood  critic  hands  out  awards— to  say 
nothing  of  "birds."  Blame  him  for  everything! 


A  nice,  shiny  14-carat 
gold  medal  for  Phil 
Holmes  for  giving  the 
most  consistently  good 
performances  of  any  ju- 
venile in  the  movies. 


A  whole  hothouse  for 
Constance  Bennett  be- 
cause she  is  as  charming 
as  she  is  sophisticated, 
and  she  has  a  grand 
sense  of  humor. 


One  of  the  best  medals 
goes  to  Freddie  March 
for  being  the  most  per- 
fect host  the  fussy  Mr. 
Mook  has  encountered 
in  Hollywood. 


Mook  awards  the  bed  of 
petunias  to  Dorothy  Jordan 
for  playing  leads  ever  since 
she  started-— and  staying 
unspoiled. 


A  medal  for  Chester  Morris 
for  being  the  best  company 
in  Hollywood — according  to 
our  Mr.  Mook.  And  to  moot 
Chester  you'd  never  think 
he  had  a  million  salted  away, 
would  you?  Well,  the  joke's 
on  you — because  he  says  he 
hasn't. 


A  new  fur  coat,  or  twelve 
dozen  roses,  if  she  prefers 
them,  for  Claudette  Col- 
bert— for  being  better 
looking  off  the  screen  than 
she  is  on,  which  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  said  of 
very,  very  few  screen  stars. 


"HEN  it's  apple  blossom  time  in  Normandy- 
it's  commencement  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Any- 
how, as  the  fiscal  year  draws  to  a  close  and 
the  studios  call  in  the  C.  P.  A.'s  to  find  out 
if  they've  made  money  and,  if  so,  who  made  it  for  them, 
I'd  like  to  close  my  books,  too.  Medals  for  those  who 
should  have  the  bonuses  I  cannot  pay,  and  that  funny 
sort  of  noise  I  can't  make  that  they  call  "the  bird"  for 
those  who  should  have  something  else. 

A  nice,  shiny,  fourteen-carat  gold  medal  for  Phillips 
Plolmes  for  giving  the  most  consistently  good  perform- 
ances of  any  juvenile  in  the  movies.  A  mention  of  all 
of  them  would  fill  this  whole  article  but,  going  back  just 
a  little  way,  look  at  "Her  Man,"  "Devil's  Holiday," 
"The  Criminal  Code,"  "An  American  Tragedy"  and 
"The  Man  I  Killed."  If  you  want  a  croix  de  guerre 
and  a  couple  of  citations,  you  can  have  them,  too,  Phil. 

Another  medal  of  the  same  description  for  Fredric 
March  for  being  the  most  perfect  host  I've  encountered 
in  Hollywood.  No  matter  when  you  go  out  there  you 
find  some  sort  of  entertainment — cards,  tennis,  intelli- 
gence games,  (I  don't  go  out  there  the  nights  they  play 
those),  and  stimulating  conversation. 

And  yet  another  for  Chester  Morris  who  is  the  best 
company  I've  struck  out  here.  There  is  absolutely  no 
limit  to  Chester's  fund  of  anecdotes.  They're  like  ani- 
mated cartoons.  And  to  meet  him  you'd  never  think 
he  had  a  couple  of  millions  salted  away,  would  you? 
Well,  the  joke's  on  you — or  me — because  he  says  he 
hasn't. 

Twelve  dozen  American  beauty  roses  for  Joan  Craw- 
ford for  having  the  most  vibrant  personality  on  the 
screen.  Clara  Bow  and  Alice  White  may  have  had 
"It"  but  Joan  Crawford  has  "Hit"  and  if  you  don't 
believe  me,  try  to  get  into  a  theatre  where  one  of  her 
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BIRDS ! 

By  S.  R.  Mook 


pictures   is   playing.     Just  try  to   do   it.   that's   all ! 

A  nice  fat  bird  for  Mary  Astor  for  being  what  I'd 
call  the  most  unappreciative  girl  in  pictures.  According 
to  my  information,  when  she  couldn't  get  work  on  the 
screen,  Fred  and  Florence  March  got  her  a  job  on  the 
stage;  when  her  husband  was  killed  it  was  to  them,  I 
hear,  that  she  went  and  stayed  in  preference  to  her 
father  and  mother ;  and  afterwards  it  was  Fred,  I  under- 
stand, who  was  instrumental  in  getting  her  a  job  at 
Paramount  which  led,  indirectly,  to  her  RKO  contract. 
But  when  the  Marches  returned  to  Hollywood  there  was 
never  a  word  of  greeting  from  Mary.  Xor  has  she  ever 
taken  her  new  husband  to  meet  them,  at  this  writing. 

A  new  fur  coat,  or  sixteen  dozen  roses,  if  she  prefers 
them,  for  Claudette  Colbert  for  being  better  looking 
off  the  screen  than  she  is  on,  which  is  something  that 
can  be  said  only  of  a  verra,  verra  few. 

A  whole  hothouse  for  Constance  Bennett  because, 
aside  from  her  beauty,  she  is  as  charming  as  she  is 
sophisticated  and,  baby,  that's  saying  PLEN-ty. 

Wait  a  moment,  Connie.  You'll  have  to  give  the 
annex  to  that  hothouse  to  Florence  Eldridge  for  being 
one  of  the  best  actresses  in  Hollywood  and  still  being 
willing  to  forego  the  fame  that  would  accrue  from  that 
and  simply  work  at  being  Mrs.  Fredric  March. 

And  a  medal  to  Frank  Albertson  for  being  the  kind 
of  chap  I'd  like  my  kid  brother  to  be.  Clean-living 
without  being  prudish,  and  a  devastating  sense  of  humor 
that  is  not  above  wisecracks. 

And,  speaking  of  wisecracks,  a  medal  for  Eddie  Quil- 
lan  for  being  the  best  wisecracker  I've  ever  come  across. 

And  one  for  Dick  Barthelmess  for  being  one  of  the 
most  well-bred  chaps  I've  met  out  here.  He  knows  how 
to  make  you  feel  at  home  without  becoming  unduly 
familiar.  (Continued  on  page  100) 


What,  a  bird  for  this 
beautiful  girl?  Why, 
Mr.  Mook!  Areyou  sure 
that  Mary  Astor  is  "un- 
appreciative"? You'll 
have  to  prove  it,  mister. 

Ruth  Chatterton  deserves 
praise  for  her  technical 
ability  but  her  "grand  lady' ' 
air  is  very  wearing,  says  that 
old  meanie  Mook. 


A  brace  of  the  fattest  birds 
in  the  larder  for  William 
Haines  for  a  bad  case  of  in- 
flated ego,  according  to  our 
critical  scribe.  But,  if  Bill 
ever  had  such  a  case,  didn't 
he  get  over  it  on  his  tri- 
umphant vaudeville  tour? 


Just  a  little  bird,  not  a  big 
one,  for  Sally  Eilers — be- 
cause, says  Mr.  Mook,  he 
has  been  introduced  to  her 
ten  times  and  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  he  is  still 
brand  new.  Say  it's  not  so, 
Sally.  Still  being  a  "Bad 
Girl,"  are  you? 
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SCREENL AND 


Jean  Harlow 


The  Secrets  of  Jean's 
Soul  Laid  Bare— in  a 
Purely  Imaginary  In- 
terview. (Well,  It's 
Imaginary,  Anyway!) 


By 

Mortimer 
Franklin 


DO  YOU  want  to  know  the  REAL  Jean  Harlow  ? 
Do  you  want  to  have  the  secrets  of  her  soul 
laid  bare  ?   To  pierce  the  cloak  of  mystery  that 
shrouds  her?  or  the  shroud  of  mystery  that 
cloaks  her?  or  the  cloak  of  shroud  that  mystifies  her? 
No,  you  can't  have  vanilla ! 

But  come,  itsy  bitsy  fan,  grab  my  index  finger  and  tag 
along  while  I  go  to  interview  the  REAL  Jean  Harlow, 
to  bare  the  secrets  of  her  soul,  to  pierce  the — oh,  all 
right  then,  we  won't  go  all  over  it  again. 

First  I  seize  the  telephone  valiantly,  shove  my  face 
into  it,  and  boldly  bark  : 

"Harlow,  Central,  give  me  Jean!" 
In  no  time  at  all  above  three  hours  a  sweet,  smooth, 
undulating  voice,  platinum  blonde  in  tone-color,  greets 
me. 

"Miss  Harlow,"  I  jitter,  "I  want  to  be  nice  to  the  fans 
and  give  them  the  true  story  of  your  inner  life." 

"O.  K.,"  says  Jean,  "just  tell  them  I  eat  no  sweets 
except  candy,  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  keep  to  a  strict 
diet  of  meats,  vegetables,  sea  food,  bread,  butter,  cream, 
and  plenty  of — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  emote,  "but  what  I  mean  is,  I'd  like  to 
interview  you  about  your  soul  secrets,  to  obtain  for  your 
eager  public  the  real  facts  about  your — " 

"O.  K.,"  says  Miss  Harlow  again,  "I'll  be  at  home  all 
evening,  and  you'll  find  me  in  my  boudoir  if  you  can 
shoot  your  way  past  the  doorman,  the  butler,  the  house- 
keeper and  my  personal  maid."  And  with  that  she 
hangs  up  the  'phone,  and  I  hang  up  a  record  for  car- 
diac palpitations. 


Do  you  want  to  know  the 
REAL  Jean  Harlow?  Well, 
then,  skip  this  story.  But 
if  you  want  some  good, 
clean,  wholesome  fun, 
don't  miss  it.  All  the  fun 
is  at  our  interviewer's  ex- 
pense, not  Jean's.  What  a 
girl!  What  a  soul!  What  a 
story! 


So  the  same  evening,  with  my  gun  still  smoking  in  my 
hand  and  the  prostrate  forms  of  the  servants  strewing 
my  path,  I  duly  confront  the  willowy  star  in  her  boudoir. 
But  what  an  amazing  sight  greets  me !  She  is  swathed 
from  her  neck  to  her  heels  in  a  long,  loose,  all-concealing 
gown,  and  is  in  the  act  of  putting  on  over  it  an  even 
longer  cloak  in  that  fashionable  new  shade  known  as 
Spanish  omelet. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  I  demand,  scandalized. 
"Here  I  come,  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  to 
interview  you,  an  actress  known  chiefly  for  your  lovely 
figure — and  I  find  you  swathed  in  garments  like  an 
Eskimo !" 

"Eskimo  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies,"  she 
answers,  with  a  naughty  gleam  in  her  hair. 

"But  what  am  I  to  tell  my  readers?"  I  plead.  "How 
about  those  ravishing  contours?  How  about  those  fa- 
mous stream  lines?" 

"You  really  want  to  know  about  my  stream  lines?"' 
she  inquires.    "Very  well !"   And  without  further  warn- 
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ing  she  hauls  off  and  recites  the  following  poem  at  me : 

GENTLE  RIVER 
River,  gentle  River, 
Flowing,  ever  flowing, 
I  don't  really  giver 
Hang  where  you  are  going. 

"Those,"  she  declares,  "are  my  stream  lines.  I  wrote 
'em  myself." 

Aha !  Now  we  are  getting  somewhere !  While  I  fe- 
verishingly  jot  down  this  pearl  of  exclusive  inside  dope 
on  my  cuff,  her  heart  softens,  and  she  goes  on  to  tell  me 
more. 

"You  want  to  see  me  as  I  really  am,  stripped  of  the 
veil  behind  which  I  hide  from  the  outer  world  ?  Then 
look !" 

Trembling,  I  look  up  slowly  so  as  not  to  let  the  tre- 
mendous revelation  assault  my  senses  too  suddenly.  Lo ! 
Miss  Harlow  has  put  on  still  another  wrap,  which  covers 
her  up  to  the  chin  ! 

"Yes,"  she  says  slowly,  solemnly,  "now  I  stand  be- 
fore you  revealed,  with  my  soul  stripped  bare — the  true, 
the  genuine,  the  REAL  Jean  Harlow." 

I  grow  tense.  I  grow  more  and  more  tense,  until  I 
have  a  bumper  crop  of  the  darn  stuff.  She  speaks  again 
in  measured  tones — approximately  six  by  nine. 

"Who  are  the  actresses  that  play  the  hottest,  the  most 
burning,  the  most  violent  love  scenes?   They're  the  ones 
who  in  private  life  are  coldest,  most  passionless,  most 
aloof,  aren't  they  ?    Who  are 
the  actors  that  play  the  wild- 
est,  drunkenest,   most  aban- 
doned   villains  ?     The  boys 
with  families,  homes  and  fire- 
sides who  lead  model  lives, 
n'est-ce  pas?    Who  are  the 
funniest,    craziest,  side-split- 
tingest    comedians  ?  Those 
whose  real  lives  are  the  sad- 
dest, the  most  tragic,  the  most 
unsmiling,  hein?" 

I  nod  violently,  looking 
around  for  a  chair  with  arms 
to  grip. 

"Well,  then," 
"you  see  how 
private  life!" 


The  ambition  of  Mr. 
Franklin' s  life  was  to 
pierce  the  cloak  of 
mystery  that  shrouds 
Jean  Harlow — or  the 
shroud  of  mystery 
that  cloaks  her — or 
the  cloak  of  shroud 
that  mystifies  her. 
Did  he  succeed?  Read 
the  story.  You  will 
be  surprised! 


she  concludes, 
I  am  in  my 
Saying  which, 


she  throws  on  three  more 
gowns,  two  opera  cloaks,  and 
over  all  an  enormous  fur  coat 
whose  upstanding  collar  hides 
her  ears  and  nose. 

What  a  night !  What  a  girl ! 
What  a  story !  And  I  with  no 
direct  wire  to  the  editorial  of- 
fice within  reach ! 

"But  tell  me,"  I  implore  her, 
when  I  am  able  to  speak ;  "do 
you  always  go  around  like 
that,  when  you  eat,  when  you 
play,  when  you  sleep?" 

"Certainly  not,"  she  assures 
me.  "When  I  eat  I  put  on 
mittens  and  wristlets  in  addi- 
tion ;  and  when  I  go  to  bed  I 
add  two  pairs  of  woolen  socks 
and  a  muffler,  and  wrap  my- 
self up  in  a  sleeping  bag." 

"And  your  other  doings?" 
I  continue,  making  my  pencil 
gallop  like  a  new  star  toward 
an  autograph  collector.  "How 
do  you  spend  your  time?  On 


We  find  Jean  swathed  like  an  Eskimo. 
"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  we  ask. 
"Eskimo  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies," 
sheanswers,with  a  na  ugh  ty  gleam  in  her  hair. 


the  screen  you  are  a  naughty, 
saucy,  flirtatious  little  thing. 
What  do  you  do  in  REAL 
life,  when  all  pretense  has 
been  cast  aside?" 

"I  spend  some  time  knitting 
those  mittens  and  socks,  but 
most  of  my  time  is  spent 
in  reading.  Reading — yes, 
books." 

"What  books?"  I  urge.  - 
"Good  books,  of  course," 
she  replies.  "Reading  good 
books  by  the  fireplace,  with 
Little  Winkie,  my  twenty-five- 
year-old  Great  Dane,  by  my 
side." 

"How  affected — I  mean, 
"how  affecting,"  I  murmur. 
'  And  what  are  your  hobbies  ? 
Surely  you  have  at  least  one 
hobby  ?" 

"No,  I  am  not  married," 
she  blushes.  "Oh,  you  mean 
some  little  activity  that  I'm 
crazy  about,  some  pet  quirk 
in  my  mind?  Certainly — I 
have  two.  One  is  devising  a 
new  application  of  the  bi- 
nomial theorem  in  plane  ge- 
ometry, and  the  other  is  con- 
structing a  correlated  system 
of  physio-psychological  ethics. 
But  my  work,  of  course,  comes 
before  everything  else." 

"Splendid,  Miss  Harlow, 
splendid.  And  now  just  one 
thing  more.  Pray  tell  me 
about  your — ahem — well,  have 
you  a  little  love-life  in  your 
home  ?" 

A  (Continued  on  page  104) 
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Jackie  Searl,  Bobby  Coogan,  and  Jackie  Cooper  in 
"Sooky" — sequel  to  "Skippy"  and  just  as  appealing. 


S  o  o  k  y 

Paramount 


Sequels  are  rarely  satisfactory.  Is  that  so?  You  saw 
"Skippy."  Now  see  "Sooky" — if  you  haven't  already. 
You'll  find  the  further  adventures  of  these  incomparable 
kids  just  as  appealing,  just  as  funny  and  as  fresh,  as  in 
their  first  screen  appearance.  Here's  a  kid  picture  to  please  both 
grown-ups  and  children.  The  yearning  of  Sooky  for  a  soldier  uni- 
form and  a  Sam  Brown  belt  will  wring  the  oldsters'  hearts,  yet 
youngsters  will  accept  it  with  perfect  understanding — it's  that  well 
done.  It  is  in  the  typically  "kid"  touches  that  Director  Norman 
Taurog  excels.  They  are  so  real.  There's  a  "big  scene"  in  "Sooky" 
in  which  Jackie  Cooper  rises  to  the  heights  we  have  come  to  expect 
of  this  great  young  actor  ;  but  the  appeal  of  this  film  lies  mostly  in 
those  everyday  pictures  of  the  small  American  boy  as  he  really  is. 
Bobby  Coogan  and  Jackie  Searl  are  fine,  too. 


"Private  Lives"  is  a  brilliant  comedy  by  Noel  Coward, 
with  Norma  Shearer  and  Robert  Montgomery . 


r  i  v  a  t  e 


Li 


i  v  e  s 


Metro-Goldwy  n -Mayer 


Here's  one  you  never  heard  before!  I  mean  that,  unless 
you  happened  to  see  the  stage  play,  you  will  find  "Private 
Lives"  unique  entertainment.  You  won't  be  able  to  tell 
what  is  coming  next;  you  will  be  pleasantly  teased  and 
tantalized  by  its  smart,  staccato  action  and  its  brittle,  brilliant 
dialogue.  This  clever  Noel  Coward  comedy  has  been  expertly 
adapted  to  the  screen  with  very  few  changes.  Norma  Shearer  and 
Robert  Montgomery  play  the  Gertrude  Lawrence  and  Noel  Coward 
roles  with  charm  and  humor.  Briefly,  it  concerns  two  terribly-in- 
love  young  persons  who  find  they  can't  live  apart  even  though  each 
is  married  to  another.  They  can't  live  apart — and  they  can't  live 
together,  either — too  much  temperament!  The  complications  are 
hilarious.  See  it  if  you  like  sophisticated  screen  comedy  suavely 
staged  in  the  best  modern  manner. 


Gloria  Swanson  is  at  her  best  in  "Tonight  or  Never." 
Her  new  leading  man,  Melvyn  Douglas,  is  a  real  find. 


Tonight  or  Never 

United  Artists 


The  most  gallant  lady  of  the  screen,  Gloria  Swanson,  is 
at  her  best  in  this  pleasant  picture.  Meaning  that  she  is 
brilliant,  gay,  poised,  and  not  too  coy.  You'll  find  no 
slapstick  in  "Tonight  or  Never."  Thanks  perhaps  to 
director  Mervyn  LeRoy,  whose  "Little  Caesar"  certainly  held  no 
trace  of  cuteness;  or  possibly  to  the  star's  own  good  sense.  As  the 
continental  opera  singer  whose  voice  is  said  to  lack  soul  because 
there  has  been  no  man  in  her  life,  Gloria  gleams  and  glistens, 
thanks  not  only  to  couturiere  Chanel.  Enter,  of  course,  The  Man. 
He  is  Melvyn  Douglas,  suave  and  handsome,  and  you  will  like  him. 
The  love  scenes  are  the  most  realistic  of  the  month,  if  that  means 
anything  to  you.  See  our  Honor  Page  for  further  details!  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  family  trade  to  add  that  "Tonight  or  Never"  is 
hardly  an  appropriate  entertainment  for  the  youngsters. 


Six  Best  Pictures  of  the  Month : 
SOOKY  TAXI 
PRIVATE  LIVES  HELL  DIVERS 

ARROWSMITH         TONIGHT  OR  NEVER 

Turn  to  page  102  for  casts  of  current  films 
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Best  Pictures 


^- SEAL- OFj 

^m0j 


SCREENLAND'S 
Critic  Selects  the 
Most  Important 
Screenplays  of 
the  Month 


"Taxi,"  James  Cagney' s  new  picture,  is  NOT  a  gang 
film..    But  Cagney  provides  excitement.    With  Loretta 
Young. 


Taxi 

W arners 


NOT  a  gang  picture!  Jim  Cagney  has  reformed,  a'l 
right — that  is,  he  is  not  hurling  any  grape-fruit  in  his  new 
film;  but  he  is  still  a  lovable,  hot-headed,  fighting  fool 
who  just  can't  make  his  fists  behave.  Cagney  is  at  his 
best — and  that's  as  good  as  the  screen  has  to  offer  if  you  query 
me — in  this  human,  hearty  comedy  drama  about  a  taxi  driver  who 
can't  keep  out  of  trouble.  He  flies  headlong  into  action  to  avenge 
his  kid  brother,  and  there  is  never  a  dull  moment.  The  love  interest 
is  of  the  strenuous  type,  with  Loretta  Young  playing  Jimmy's  be- 
wildered girl  friend,  now  closing  the  door  on  his  outbursts  of  temper, 
then  forgiving  him  and  taking  him  back.  But  the  picture  is  all 
Cagney's.  The  boy  makes  you  believe  in  him.  You'll  like  this  one. 
Loretta,  you'll  find,  is  not  only  prettier  in  every  new  picture,  but 
she  is  about  the  most  human  ingenue  on  the  screen  today. 


Ten  Best  Portrayals  of  the  Month: 

James  Cagney  in  "Taxi" 
Jackie  Cooper  in  "Sooky" 
Helen  Hayes  in  "Arrowsmith" 
Ralph  Bellamy  in  "Surrender" 
Boris  Karloff  in  "Frankenstein" 
Wallace  Beery  in  "Hell  Divers" 
Ronald  Colman  in  "Arrowsmith" 
Richard  Bennett  in  "Arrowsmith" 
Gloria  Swanson  in  "Tonight  or  Never" 
Melvyn  Douglas  in  "Tonight  or  Never" 


Sinclair  Lewis'  "Arrowsmith"  makes  a  worth-while 
film.    Ronald  Colman  and  Helen  Hayes  are  splendid. 


At  rowsmitn 

United  Artists 


Even  Sinclair  Lewis  likes  it!  He  wrote  the  book;  he  says 
it  is  a  fine  picture,  and  he  should  know.  Fortunately, 
we're  in  complete  accord  with  Mr.  Lewis.  "Arrowsmith" 
is  a  fine  picture.  It  is  honest,  human,  dignified,  and 
sincere.  It's  one  of  those  "worth-while"  motion  pictures  we 
are  always  crying  for.  Now  that  we  have  one,  let's  make  the  most 
of  it.  Whether  you  did  or  did  not  read  Sinclair  Lewis'  novel,  I'm 
sure  you  will  like  Ronald  Colman  and  Helen  Hayes  in  the  screen 
transcription.  As  the  young  medical  scientist  whose  work  always 
comes  first,  even  before  his  devoted  wife,  Colman  has  a  big  chance, 
and  he  makes  the  most  of  it.  There  are  grim  scenes  in  this  picture, 
sad  scenes,  poignant  scenes.  But  the  power  and  pathos  of  it  will 
touch  you.  Helen  Hayes  is  tremendously  appealing.  Richard 
Bennett  is  great!   Connie  should  be  proud  of  her  dad! 


'Hell  Divers"  is  a  real  man's  picture.     Clark  Gable 
and  Wallace  Beery  share  the  acting  honors. 

Hell  Divers 

Metro -Go  Id  wy  n  -May  er 

Here's  one  of  the  big  thrills  of  the  month — no,  not  Clark 
Gable  this  time.  Wait  a  minute,  he's  thrilling,  too,  but 
in  this  case  I'm  talking  about  the  air  maneuvers  that 
make  this  such  an  exceptional  motion  picture.  We  see 
'planes  stunting;  'planes  cracking  up;  'planes  landing  precariously 
on  battleships.  More  than  a  hundred  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet 
participated  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone  scenes.  It's  a  film  with 
Uncle  Sam's  stamp  of  cooperation.  Acting  honors  belong  to  Wallace 
Beery,  playing  a  rough-tough  tar  with  a  big  heart — and  we  don't 
mean  Marjorie  Rambeau,  although  she  is  very  much  present. 
Beery  and  Clark  Gable  are  friendly  rivals — each  thinks  he's  the 
best  mechanic  in  the  Navy.  Lots  of  laughs  before  the  sad  end- 
ing. It's  a  man  picture,  but  there's  Gable  for  the  girls.  Dorothy 
Jordan  has  little  to  do — but  does  it  as  charmingly  as  possible. 
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wary  of 


Doesn't  look 
"afraid  of  love" 
here,  does  she? 
But  this  is  only  a 
scene  for  a  pic- 
ture, and  Evalyn 
is  a  good  actress. 
Donald  Cook  is 
the  lucky  actor. 


SHE'S  been  in  Hollywood  for  nearly  two  years. 
She's  very,  very  pretty — her  mouth  has  been  called, 
by  those  who  know  about  such  things,  the  prettiest 
mouth  in  pictures.    She's  twenty-three  years  old. 
And  her  success  as  a  film  actress  has  been  outstanding. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she  has 
never  been  married.  She  has  never  been 
engaged.  She  has  never  even  been  re- 
ported engaged ! 

I'm  talking  about  Evalyn  Knapp. 
Lovely,  blonde  Evalyn  Knapp  who 
doesn't  trust  love ! 

She  wants  it — it's  hers  for  the  taking 
— and  she's  afraid  to  reach  out  and  grasp 
it.  She  stands  off  at  a  distance,  and  looks 
at  it  with  longing  eyes. 

There  is  a  reason  for  Evalyn's  attitude, 
of  course.  A  long  time  ago,  she  was 
hurt,  and  like  the  burned  child  shunning 
the  fire,  she  has  resolved  to  keep  love 
at  a  distance,  that  it  may  never  hurt  her 


i 


Why  Evalyn  Knapp  has  never 
been  married,  engaged,  or  even 
reported  engaged! 


By 

Helen  Howard 


again,  so  help  her ! 

It  was  in  her  extreme 
youth,  when  she  was  just 
a  high  school  girl.  But  it's 
a  lot  of  foolishness  that 
the  loves  of  youth  are 
puppy  love,  soon  forgot- 
ten— that  the  hurts  of 
youth  are  unimportant,  no 
matter  how  hard  they 
sting  at  the  time.  The 
disappointments,  the  dis- 
illusionments  of  youth  are 
the  most  important  of  all, 
because  then  one  is  in  the 
formative  stage,  growing, 
and  one  has  not  the  expe- 
rience and  balance,  nor  the  philosophy,  with  which  to 
adjust  oneself  and  combat  the  hurt. 

The  woman  of  thirty  who  is  disappointed  in  love  feels 
badly,  of  course.    But  she  may  be  able  to  shrug  her 
shoulders,  say  "Ah,  well,"  and  carry  on,  knowing  that 
time  will  heal  the  pain,  and  that  another 
love  will  come  along.    To  youth,  it's  a 
life  and  death  matter. 

So  it  was  with  Evalyn  Knapp.  Her 
romance  of  high  school  days  is  still  in- 
fluencing her  life.  It  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  one  while  it  lasted,  because  its 
effect  has  been  so  far-reaching.  But  it 
was  destroyed.  The  boy  disappointed  her, 
didn't  come  up  to  expectations.  Maybe 
Evalyn's  ideals  then,  as  now,  were  hard 
to  live  up  to.  Anyway,  it  broke  up  and 
Evalyn,  with  a  broken  heart,  decided  that 
she  must  get  away  from  the  surroundings 
that  would  remind  her  of  happy  days  now 
past.  (Continued  on  page  91) 
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It's  the  Real  Thing ! 

The  Marquis'  title  is  genuine. 
Here's  how  he  proved  it 


By 

Alma  Whitaker 


THE  Chevalier  Lucien  Bruns- 
wig, prominent  French  resi- 
dent of  Los  Angeles,  had 
voiced  his  concern  about  the 
credentials  of  Gloria  Swanson's  ex 
and  Constance  Bennett's  new  hus- 
band, Henri,  Marquis  de  la  Falaise 
de  la  Coudraye. 

His  doubts  were  based  upon  the 
fact  that  his  lordship's  name  did  not 
appear  anywhere  in  Botin  Mondaine, 
which,  he  declared,  was  to  France 
what  Burke's  Peerage  and  Debrett 
are  to  Britain.  He  had  also  remarked 
that  French  marquisates  took  their 
titles  from  their  estates,  and  that  Fa- 
laise means  a  cliff,  which  was  rather 
a  bleak  sort  of  an  estate.  Coudraye, 
he  expounded,  was  merely  a  name. 

So  we  decided  to  put  the  matter 
up  squarely  to  the  gentleman,  fondly 
known  as  Hank  in  Hollywood,  mainly 
because  no  one  quite  knows  the  for- 
mal manner  in  which  to  address  a 
marquis,  and  because  he  has  such  a 


A  cme 


"Hank."       He's    the  man 
whom     Will    Rogers  pro- 
nounced the  final  index  of 
feminine  desirability. 


jolly  mouthful  of  a  name! 

Had  the  beauteous  Gloria 
gracefully  discarded  a  bo- 
gus marquis  and  was  she 
secretly  grinning  behind  her 
fair  hand  at  Constance  Ben- 
nett's haste  in  taking  over  a 
doubtful  title? 

Now  a  question  like  that 
might  well  have  aroused  the 
ire  of  either  a  bogus  or  a 
genuine  marquis.  But  no, 
"Hank"  was  amused. 

"It  is  all  rather  sill}',"  he 
smiled  easily,  "for  so  many 
reasons.     To   begin  with, 
France  is  a  republic  now 
*  and  titles  are  of  no  conse- 

quence.    Secondly,  I  have 
tried  my  best  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the  title  here  and  to 
be  simply  Mr.  de  la  Falaise, 
but  Americans  wouldn't  let  me.  And 
third,  one  feels  a  little  ridiculous  insisting 
and  proving  that  one  is  anything  that 
matters  so  little.    But  I  want  to  satisfy 
anyone  who  is  really  interested." 

"That  means  all  of  us,"  I  told  him. 
"Consider  your  position.  Has  not  Will 
Rogers  proclaimed  you  the  arch-index  of 
lady  movie  star  standing?  If  you  marry 
them,  they  are  necessarily  the  most  beau- 
tiful, popular,  richest." 

Here  the  Marquis,  who  has  charming 
manners,  smiled  a  deprecating  little  smile. 

"In  that  case,"  he  said,  "let  us  take  this 
Botin  Mondaine.  It  is  not  an  official 
record  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  a  mere  social  register  which 
includes  any  name  the  owner  of  which  will  pay  twenty  five 
francs.  I  omitted  to  pay.  But  the  Lirre  D'Or,  now — that  is 
the  French  Burke's  Peerage.  Would  you  care  to  see  that 
one  ?" 

I  would.  I  did.  And  there,  under  (Continued  on  page  112) 


The  Marquis  and 
the  Marquise. Con- 
nie's full  title  now 
is  the  Marquise  de 
la  Falaise  de  la 
Coudraye.  Here's 
how  they  looked 
on  their  wedding 
day. 

At  the  races.  Con- 
nie, the  lovely,  ex- 
pressive-eyed 
charmer  —  Henri, 
the  debonair,  lik- 
able nobleman . 
And  both  good 
pickers! 
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Black  and  white  are  always  correct  whether  it's 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter.  Ruth  Hall's 
evening  gown  is  of  black  and  white  chiffon  velvet, 
with  slender  Vionnet  lines  and  strapped  decolletage. 


SCREENLAND'S 

Spring  Tonic- 
Fashions  ! 


Look  what  Sylvia  Sidney  is  Spring-ing  on 
us — a  jaunty  tweed  hat  to  match  her  new 
gray  angora  spring  suit.  The  little  white 
yarn   pom-poms    are    a    smart  touch. 
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In  the  spring  a  young  girl's 
fancy  lightly  turns  to — fashions! 
(Fooled  you  that  time.)  Gene- 
vieve Tobin's  "Four  O'  Clock"  is 
of  rose-beige  crepe,  dotted  with 
circles  of  gold  beads.  A  fox- 
trimmed  scarf  completes  the 
ensemble.  (Below.) 


Fur  designs  create  interesting 
jackets  for  dinner  outfits  this 
spring.  Jeannette  MacDonald  is 
wearing  a  jacket  of  white  satin 
appliqued  with  triangles  of 
black  broadtail  fur.  Her  gown 
is  black  chiffon  and  cire  satin. 

Olio  Dyar 


Clever  contrast  is  achieved  in 
Miriam  Hopkins'  street  frock  of 
beige  and  brown.  The  skirt  is  of 
dark  brown  wool  and  the  jacket  is 
of  beige  dotted  with  brown.  Re- 
movable cuffs  and  collar  of  beaver 
make  this  costume  highly  practical. 
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First,  Myrna  Loy  in  a  simple 
street  frock  of  black  woolen 
material.  The  costume  is  set 
off  with  a  square-cut  collar  of 
white  pique.  Then  you  see 
Myrna  in  the  same  frock  plus 
a  matching  cape,  with  a  nar- 
row border  of  caracul. 


Here's  an  outfit  that  smacks 
of  Paris — and  that's  where 
Marion  Davies  got  it.  It's  a 
Red  fern  model  street  coat  of 
black  wool,  trimmed  with 
white  American  broadtail. 
The  fur  appears  as  zig-zagged 
edging.  The  black  antelope 
"over-one-eye"  hat  is  of  Rose 
Descat  design. 


Clarence 
Sinclair 
Bull 


Ruth  Hall's 
hat  may  be 
worn  at  five 
o'clock  or  after 
dinner.  Note 
the  ultra- 
smart  short 
veil  —  and 
those  pearl 
earrings  add 
an  extra  note 
of  sophistica- 
tion . 
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Fashions 
Look  Forward 
to  Spring! 


Marion  Davies  in  the  very  last 
word  in  beach  ensembles.  A 
dashing  Cossack  coat  of 
bright  red  with  blue  decora- 
tions to  match  her  blue  bath- 
ing suit.  It  was  designed  by- 
Mary  Nowitsky,  of  Paris. 


Madge  Evans' 
sports  hat  is  of 
beige  felt  with  a 
brown  grosgrain 
ribbon  around  the 
crown.  You'll  get 
an  all-around  view 
of  this  chapeau 
when  you  see 
Madge  in  "Cour- 
age." 


C'arrnre 
Sinclair 
Bull 
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Helen  Hayes,  that 
all-embracing  dra- 
matic actress,  is  em- 
braced by  Evelyn 
Roberts  in  ''The 
Good  Fairy,''  a 
grand  comedy  by 
Ferenc  Molnar. 


Another  screen 
Helen,  Miss  Chand- 
ler, gets  all  involved 
with  Leslie  Banks 
in  "Springtime  for 
Henry,"  a  delight- 
fully witty  farce. 


e  m  iveview 


Two  movie  Helens  delight  Broadway  audiences — 
other  first-night  notes  for  stage  and  screen  enthusiasts 


"The  Good  Fairy" 

IN  A  private  hotel  dining- 
room  Lu  was  approached 
by  a  great  Sugar  Daddy. 
She  hurriedly   said  she 
had  a  husband,  and  while  the 

S.D.  went  off-stage  she  grabbed  the  first  name  she  hit 
on  in  the  telephone  book.  It  happened  to  be  old  Doc. 
Sporum,  impecunious  and  defunct  in  glandular  attrac- 
tion. 

Well,  she  was  nearly  a  good  fairy  to  him,  for  the  S.D. 
was  about  to  hand  him  a  lot  of  money  in  exchange  for 
evenings  and  so  forth  with  Lu  when  it  all  blew  up.  The 
epilogue  shows  us  that  Lu  married  a  fellow  you  never 
suspected. 

This  is  Molnar 's  latest  comedy  to  reach  Broadway. 
The  dialogue  whips  up  some  real  laughs  and  there  is 
quite  a  Continental  glamor  about  the  thing.  Helen 
Hayes  as  Lu  is  good.  She  is  always  good.  In  fact,  she 
is  the  show.  As  a  further  "in  fact,"  she  is  the  show 
wherever  she  appears.  Walter  Connolly  bit  into  his  part 
too  deeply.  He  wavered  between  Chekhov  and  a  Marx 
brother. 

The  production  was,  as  usual,  a  perfect  Gilbert  Miller. 

"Springtime  for  Henry" 

Macgowan  &  Reed  produced  it — salute !  Benn  W. 
Levy  wrote  it — shake !  Leslie  Banks,  Helen  Chandler, 
Nigel  Bruce  and  Frieda  Inescourt  interpreted  it — great 
applause. 

"Springtime  for  Henry"  it  is  called,  and  if  you  like  a 
farce-comedy  with  brains,  brilliant  dialogue,  original 
situations,  pep,  clear-cut  characters,  Rabelaisian  tickles 
and  acting  that  is  perfect,  go  see  this  play. 

It  concerns  the  affairs  of  Henry  Dewlip,  rich  high- 
roller,  Mr.  JcllkvcU,  a  husband  in  the   red   who  is 


By 


Benjamin  De  Casseres 


fighting  mad  when  Dewlip 
jilts  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jelliwell, 
and  Miss  Smith,  secretary  to 
Mr.  Dewlip.  Miss  Smith  tries 
to  reform  Mr.  Dewlip,  al- 
though the  dear  has  murdered 
her  husband  some  time  back.  Complications  arise  that 
tickle  you  incarnadine.  It's  a  play  for  sophisticated, 
intelligent,  brain-laughing,  civilized  persons — that's  you, 
dear  reader ! 

The  four  players  were  critic-proof.  Banks  and  Bruce 
are  side-splitting,  while  Helen  Chandler,  demure,  arch, 
coy,  soft-spoken  little  puritanical  murderess,  looks  al- 
most ethereal.  Never  has  she  been  completer  mistress 
of  a  part.  That's  acting ! — without  noise.  Double  salute 
to  Helen — and  may  she  do  it  again  in  a  picture ! 

"Sing  High,  Sing  Low" 

Well,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  its  good  old 
Gatti  and  its  famous  arch-patron  had,  some  day  or  other, 
to  come  in  for  a  sock  on  the  chin — everything  else  in  the 
world  is  getting  one. 

Murdock  Pemberton  and  David  Boehm  throw  the 
hook  into  the  hooey  at  Fortieth  and  Broadway  in  a 
labored  concoction  called  "Sing  High,  Sing  Low."  Here 
was  a  great  chance ;  but,  to  me,  it  simply  does  not  come 
off,  although  there  are  some  amusing  scenes  and  charac- 
ters in  it.  But  it  is  more  Frank  Sullivan  kidding  than 
real  satire. 

About  a  girl  from  the  South  who  comes  along  with  a 
bunch  of  clippings  and  no  voice.  The  arch-patron  takes 
her  over ;  but  she  flops  and  marries  a  sub-press  agent. 

There's  solid  picture  stuff  in  this  play.  Somehow  the 
films  can  put  magic  into  the  dullest  plays.  And,  by  the 
Great  Scarab,  what  a  pediculous  season  it  is — for  real 
stage  plays ! 
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"The  Passing  Present" 

"The  Passing  Present,"  by  Gretchen  Damrosch,  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  great  talent  of  Hope  Williams  to 
pull  it  through.  I  fear  the  task  is  too  great  for  even  the 
pugnacious-appearing  Miss  Williams,  who  is  in  a  class 
all  by  herself :  where  can  you  double  that  head,  that  un- 
canny self-possession,  that  alluring  wiggle-slouch,  that 
unchanging  but  most  subtly  nuanced  voice,  that  rich 
lingering  on  each  word,  that  calm  way  she  has  of  de- 
molishing anybody  she  doesn't  like?  It's  simply  sans 
parcil  ("incomparable"  to  non-linguists). 

The  play  is  a  twelfth  carbon  copy  of  Tcheckhov's 
"The  Cherry  Orchard."  It  concerns  the  inconsequential 
troubles  of  an  old  New  York  family.  It  moves  slower 
than  the  repeal  of  the  Bootleg  Amendment.  It  is  as 
windy  with  irrelevant  talk  as  a  radio  booster  for  lemons. 
It  has  one  good  line :  "It  was  Vogue  that  taught  me 
how  to  blow  my  nose  on  the  Riviera."  Mr.  Arthur  Hop- 
kins was  the  philanthropist  who  produced  it. 

"A  Widow  in  Green" 

Sue  is  giving  a  funeral — a  rather  swell  social  affair — 
for  the  "ashes"  of  her  husband  when  that  very  much 
alive  article,  having  seen  the  notice  in  the  paper,  turns 
up.  We  then  flicker  back  to  a  cottage  in  the  country, 
where  the  author,  Mr.  Lea  Freeman,  mixes  up  Freud 
and  Sir  Jimmy  Barrie  to  explain  to  us  why  Sue  imagined 
she  was  married  to  Tommy  Shannon  (Ernest  Glendin- 
ning).  We  then  amble  back  to  the  "funeral."  Clinch. 
Fade-out.    It's  a  brittle  work,  and  hollow. 

But  there  is  the  charming,  fascinating  and  lovely-to- 
behold  Claiborne  Foster  as  Sue  the  widow,  then 
Sue  the  quasi-fantastic,  almost  Maude  Adamish 
and  quaintly  qualmish  young  spinster,  and  then 
the  Sue,  again,  as  the  "widowed"  ash-holder  (a 
cigar-box  with  nothing  in  it). 

The  play  may  amuse  you  mildly  in  spots ;  but 
Miss  Foster  will  allay  all  your  frets  about  not 
getting  any  intellectual  sauce  out  of  it.  Cecelia 
Loftus  played  a  housekeeper  as  that  rare  tech- 
nician only  knows  how,  while  Mr,  Glendinning 
was  a  somewhat  harmless  Henry. 

"1931" 

When  you  do  a  propagandist  play  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  create  a  sympathetic  main  char- 
acter. We  ought  to  weep  for  Uncle  Tom  and 
Joe  Morgan.  But  Adam  in  "1931",  the  new  play 
put  on  by  the  Group  Theatre,  is  a  truckman  who 


is  brutal,  noisy,  a  disorganizer  and  an  altogether  unclubby 
member  of  society,  even  when  he  had  a  job.  I  was  glad 
Fate  cotched  him  at  last  at  10:55. 

The  story  is  pure  propaganda  and  as  a  play  is  rubbish. 
It  tells  of  the  decline  to  Bowery  bummery  of  this  Adam 
and  thrusts  in  our  faces  the  worst  doctrinaire  bilge  that 
I  have  ever  been  compelled  to  swallow. 

But — there  is  Franchot  Tone,  who  gives  a  great — yes, 
great ! — performance.  Fie  brings  out  every  nuance  of 
the  pilgrimage  of  a  man  who  descends  from  chestiness 
to  "economic  collapse."  This  play  will  make  Franchot 
Tone.  He's  far  greater  than  any  part  of  this  so-called 
drama.  The  rest  of  the  cast  may  as  well  have  not  left 
that  fine  first  play  of  the  Group  Theatre,  "The  House  of 
Connelly." 

"After  All" 

This  play  by  John  Van  Druten  is  one  of  the  solidest 
and  most  earnest  bits  of  satire  that  we  have  had  this 
season.  "After  All"  is  a  good  title,  for  the  author  seems 
to  say,  "Well,  after  all,  it's  just  the  same  thing  over  and 
over — and  here's  where  I  prove  it." 

It's  a  demonstration  in  English  middle-class  life  (but 
which  might  take  place  on  Washington  Heights)  that 
though  the  wild,  young,  tin-horn  generation  may  tell 
their  parents  to  go  to !  they,  when  they  get  married,  are 
just  as  likely  to  try  to  put  the  snaffle  and  hobble  on  their 
own  kids — for  life  is  just  a  bowl  of  apfehnus  when  it 
comes  to  youth. 

Ralph  and  sister  Phyl  went  loose.  The  boy  quit  his 
straight-laced  ma  and  pa  and  the  girl  took  a  married  man 

for  a  lover.  This  bite 
into  the  Apple  of  Sin 
killed  off  both  parents 
in  the  second  act,  and 
in  the  third  act,  the  best 
of  the  play,  we  see  the 
boy  and  girl  some  years 
afterward  going  strong 
for  home  and  the  con- 
ventions just  as  their 
parents  did  before  them. 
Foil  a! 

Helen  Haye  was  su- 
perb as  the  mother.  She 
is  an  actress  of  great 
resources  and  has  pres- 
ence, both  dramatically 
and  physically.  Walter 
Kingsford  gave  a  good 
performance  as  the 
father.  The  girl  and 
boy  were  excellently 
done  by  Margaret 
P  e  r  r  y  and  Edmund 
George.  Minna  Phil- 
lips as  an  aunt  was  per- 
fectly laughable  and 
human. 

A  fine  play  in  a  sea- 
son of  dramatic  Joe 
Gums,  Zilches,  and 
Nertses. 


Hope  Williams' 
expert  perform- 
ance in  "The 
Passing  Present" 
gets  SCREEN. 
LAND'S  stage  cri- 
tic all  worked  up 
this  month.  Go 
West,  young  lady, 
go  West! 


Another"  expose" 
— this  time  aimed 
at— {of  all  things/) 
— the  op'ry  busi- 
ness. Ben  Lach- 
land ,  Barbara 
Willison  and 
Don  Beddoe  pro- 
vide some  comic 
moments. 


"Bloody  Laughter" 

Maurice  Schwartz  is 
the  Ajax  of  Broadway. 
Time  after  time  he  de- 
fies the  lightning  called 
Flop.  He  is  an  actor- 
producer  of  ideals.  He 
dares  to  fly  way  over 
(Cont.   on  '  page'  110) 
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If  you  want  to  keep  or  recapture  Youth. 


exercise! 


t  - 


Our  Beauty  Editor  gives  you 
"the  perfect  exercise.'*    Try  it! 

By 

Margery  Wilson 


Exercise  pictures  posed  by  Miss  Leila  Hyams,  M-G-M. 
Photographed  by  Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 


First — take  a  wide 
stride,  the  feet 
wide  apart;  put 
your  left  hand  be- 
hind you  at  the 
waistline.  Raise 
your  right  arm  as 
Leila  Hyams  is 
doing  here. 

Second — with  the 
arms  and  feet  in 
the  same  position 
turn  the  body  to 
the  left.  Note 
Leila's  sensible 
sweater  and  wide 
pajamas — ideal 
for  exercising. 


A LITHE,  lovely,  lissome  body  vibrant  with  the 
lilting  song  of  youth  means  happiness  to  every 
woman.  You  may  have  it — and  you  and  you ! 
"But  it  will  not  be  handed  you  on  a  golden  platter. 
You  must  go  after  it.  It  will  meet  you  half  way — more 
than  half  way.  The  life  forces  rush  into  action  to  rout 
age  and  ill  health  if  you  will  reach  out  to  them  and  up 
to  them.  I  mean  that  literally.  In  other  words — 
EXERCISE! 

I  f  you  want  to  keep  or  recapture  youth — exercise ! 
Youth  demands  movement,  lots  of  it !  Life  is  the  move- 
ment of  life  upon  itself,  so  the  scientists  tell  us.  Youth 
leaves  us  in  exact  ratio  to  our  lack  of  movement.  Youth 
bends  and  leaps  and  twists.  Notice  that  as  we  grow  up 
our  movements  confine  themselves  to  straight  ahead  and 
straight  backward  motions.  A  child  moves  sideways 
quite  as  much  as  forward  and  backward.  Youth  tumbles 
and  stands  on  its  head,  joyously,  mischievously  regard- 
ing an  upside-down  world.  You  and  I  become  sedate 
and  dignified  and  let  the  precious  singing,  surging  youth 
die  in  our  muscles. 

But  comes  the  dawn ! — as  the  old  picture  titles  used 
to  say.  Scientific  body  building  steps  right  up  in  1932 
and  stands  us  on  our  heads  again ;  twists  us  and  turns 
us  and  teaches  us  stunts  that  our  grandmothers  never 
saw  except  in  circuses.  Everybody's  doing  it !  That 
is,  everyone  who  can  afford  it. 

But  we  have  a  new  swanky  name  for  it.    Never  again 


be. guilty  of  so  vulgar  a  term  as  "physical  culture."'  The 
exact  science  of  building  a  beautiful  body  is  known 
today  as  ANATOMICAL  ARCHITECTURE ! 

It's  a  very  accurate  name,  too.  First  you  have  a  plan, 
of  course.  You  decide  what  you  want  the  finished  struc- 
ture to  look  like.  Then  you  decide  on  labor,  time,  and 
materials.  Any  number  of  diversified  items  come  under 
the  head  of  materials,  if  we  mean  by  that  what  goes 
into  the  building.  This  includes  everything  from  diet 
to  correct  thinking*  and  constructive  emotions.  The 
other  day  I  heard  a  popular  Anatomical  Architect  say 
that  she  wished  someone  would  perfect  an  X-ray  that 
would  penetrate  a  person's  mind  so  that  she  could  see 
exactly  what  thoughts  and  feelings  had  brought  about 
the  bodily  condition. 

Other  equally  sincere  workers  in  this  field  say,  "'Keep 
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your  body  clean,  slim,  and 
fit,  and  destructive  thoughts 
and  emotions  will  pass  you 
by." 

Well,  both  are  true.  Work 
with  your  body  and  your 
mind  to  find  joyous  health. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  once 
said  that  if  every  tree  you 
see  doesn't  dare  you  to  climb 
it,  you're  getting  old!  Most 
of  us  don't  care  to  go  in  for 

tree-climbing  but  we  can  find  exercises  that  can  be  done 
with  much  more  privacy  that  will  keep  us  young.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  can  select  just  the  kind  of  exercise  that 
will  mould  the  body  according  to  our  wishes. 

Anything  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  shaping 
the  body.  In  one  fashionable  salon  all  the  exercises  are 
given  at  first  lying  on  the  floor,  a  silken  padded  floor, 
to  be  sure,  but  a  floor.  These  are  to  correct  posture  and 
to  lift  and  harden  the  abdominal  walls.  This  raises  the 
chest  too.  Every  exercise  should  lift  the  body  and  raise 
the  internal  organs  to  a  higher  position. 

To  get  right  down  to  cases,  here  is  an  exercise  that 
will  reduce  the  waist-line  and  harden  the  abdominal 
walls.  Drink  a  glass  of  water  first.  Lie  down  on  the 
floor  on  your  right  side,  your  head  on  your  right  arm 
crooked  for  a  pillow.  Relax.  Slowly  tense  the  hips 
and  draw  them  forward,  moving  only  from  the  waist 
down.  Tense  and  lift  all  the  abdominal  organs.  Slowly 
come  up  the  body  with  this  movement  of  tenseness  until 
the  chest  is  raised  as  though  it 
were  being  pulled  up  by  strings. 
Relax.     Repeat  this  six  times 


BEAUTY  FOR  YOU! 


You  may  have  all  the  beauty  help  you  need 
from  Margery  Wilson,  our  charm  editor  who  is 
a  beauty  herself!  Make  her  department  your 
guide.  If  you  wish  a  personal  answer,  just 
write  to  her  and  enclose  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope.  Address  Miss  Margery  Wilson,  S GREEN- 
LAND, 45  West  45  th  Street,  New  York  City 


Third — now  slowly  bend  the  left  knee,  keep- 
ing the  right  one  stiff;  the  body  bending 
over  with  right  arm  swinging  down,  and 
left  arm  still  behind  you. 


dizzy  at  first  just  do  it  two 
or  tbree  times  and  gradu- 
ally increase  the  number. 

Now  before  you  get  too 
serious  and  conscientious 
about  the  matter,  loosen  up 
with  a  few  somersaults  un- 
til you  learn  to  stand  on  your 
head.  I  told  you  before 
HHnMHHHH^^HHB  about  this  but  now  i  am  in- 
sisting! Put  a  pillow  on  the 
floor,  put  the  top  of  your 
head  in  the  middle  of  it,  place  your  hands  so  that  with 
your  head  they  form  a  tripod  for  your  body.  Now  put 
a  knee  on  each  elbow.  This  is  probably  as  far  as  you 
will  get  the  first  two  or  three  times  you  try  it.  As  soon 
as  you  gain  the  feel  of  the  position  lift  your  legs  straiglr. 
up.  Let  someone  help  you  until  you  gain  your  balance 
or  do  it  against  a  wall. 

Standing  on  your  head  is  a  wonderful  cure  for  the 
blues.  It  sort  of  reverses  everything  inside  and  out — 
makes  you  feel  giggly  and  gay.  You  couldn't  possibly 
stand  on  your  head  and  remain  sad.  It  keeps  you  from 
taking  yourself  so  seriously  and  reminds  you  that  life 
can  be  very  amusing  after  all.  You're  never  quite  the 
same  after  you've  stood  on  your  head.  Like  a  visit  to 
Hawaii,  it  gives  you  a  different  point  of  view.  You  feel 
— well,  go  on  and  try  it!    It's  very  youthifying! 

And  now  in  a  world  where  we  are  told  that  nothing  is 
perfect  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  an  exercise  that  is 
called  THE  PERFECT  EXERCISE  because  it  uses 
every  muscle  in  the  body.  I  will  describe  it  as  best  I  can 
and  you  can  study  the  accompanying  pictures  for  the 
exact  positions.  First  take  a  wide  stride — that  is,  stand 
with  the  feet  far  apart.  (But  only  for  this  exercise; 
never  stand  with  your  feet  apart  any  other  time.  Keep 
the  feet  together  for  a  pretty  body-line.) 

All  right,  now,  take  a  wide  stride.  Put  your  left 
hand  behind  you  at  the  waistline.  As  you  inhale  raise 
your  right  arm,  elbow  stiff,  out  from  the  side.  While 
the  arm  is  coming  up  turn  your  body  from  the  waist  to 
the  left.  Let  the  right  arm  pass  in  front  of  your 
face  as  you  bend  down  on  the  left  leg,  keeping 
the  right  leg  rigid,  exhaling  slowly.  Let  your 
body  come  on  down,  down,  until  the  chest 
touches  your  left  knee,  at  the  same  time  reaching 
out  as  far  as  possible  with  the  right  hand,  trying  to  touch 
the  floor  before  you.  Stretch,  reach,  and  twist  and  bend 
as  far  as  you  can  all  in  one  movement.  Now  slowly  rise 
and  do  the  same  thing  raising  the  left  arm  and  bending 
the  right  knee,  keeping  the  left  leg  rigid. 

The  first  attempt  at  this  exercise  will  prove  to  you 
how  little  used  are  most  of  the  muscles  even  though  we 
consider  ourselves  fairly  active  people.  This  is  simply 
ideal  for  the  busy  man  or  (Continued  on  page  106) 


lying  on  the  right  side.  Now  six  times  lying 
on  the  left  side.  And  by  this  time  you  will  be 
perspiring,  the  blood  will  be  surging  through 
your  body,  and  you  will  be  wondering  breath- 
lessly how  you  could  exercise  so  much  without 
moving  from  one  spot !  To  pull  the  hips  for- 
ward corrects  a  sway  back  which  not  only  spoils 
the  lines  of  your  body  but  permits  the  internal 
organs  to  fall  forward  and  down.  -Pull  the  hips 
forward,  draw  the  organs  back  and  up.  Tense 
hard— as  hard  as  you  can.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent exercise  for  both  beauty  and  health.  It's 
one  of  the  best  to  be  found.    If  it  makes  you 


Fourth  —  the  body 
bends  until  the 
chest  touches  the 
left  knee,  and  the 
right  hand  touches 
the  floor  in  front  of 
the  left  foot.  Keep 
left  arm  in  same 
position  through- 
out. 
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Critical  Comment 


THE  CUBAN  LOVE  SONG 

Metro-Gold  ivyn-Mayer 

The  high  spot  of  this  film  is  Lawrence — call  him  Larry — Tibbett's 
singing  of  The  Peanut  Vendor.  Tibbett  is  still  a  far  better 
singer  than  he  is  an  actor.  This  rowdy  romance  of  three  mus- 
keteers in  the  Marines,  Tibbett,  Jimmy  Durante,  and  Ernest 
Torrence,  is  only  fair.  Lupe  Velez  is  a  sizzling  senorita  who 
never  quite  convinces.    Durante  is  as  funny  as  the  plot  permits. 


RICH  MAN'S  FOLLY 
Paramount 

A  picture  to  think  about!  Men  will  like  it.  And  there's  appeal  for 
women,  too.  George  Bancroft  is  fine  as  the  man  bound  up  in  his 
work  and  his  son,  whose  ruthless  pride  almost  destroys  him.  Per- 
haps the  most  touching  scene  on  the  month's  screen  is  the  death  of 
the  little  son,  beautifully  played  by  David  Durand.  Frances  Dee 
as  the  neglected  daughter  is  surprisingly  good.    See  this  one. 


THE  STRUGGLE 

United  Artists 

D.  W.  Griffith  turns  very,  very  serious  and  gives  us  a  preachment 
on  the  evils  of  bootleg  booze.  He  paints  a  lurid  picture  of  what 
happens  to  Jimmy,  a  genial  mill-worker,  his  wife,  and  their  little 
daughter  when  Jimmy  yields  to  the  demon  rum.  Jimmy  be- 
comes a  bum  before  our  eyes,  the  wife  suffers,  and  it's  all  pretty 
sad.    Hal  Skelly,  Zita  Johann,  and  Edna  Hagen  are  the  players. 


THE  CHEAT 

Paramount 

And  still  she  suffers!  Tallulah  Bankhead's  current  vehicle  is  an 
bid-fashioned  model  with  a  1932  chassis,  the  results  being  far 
from  smooth.  The  star  strives  nobly  as  a  spoiled  wife  with 
gambling  debts,  a  sap  husband  inexpertly  played,  and  a  pursuing 
villain  stagily  acted  by  Irving  Pichel.  Tallulah  gives  "glamor" 
a  new  meaning.  She's  alluring.  But  how  she  needs  a  hot  story! 


FLYING  HIGH 

Metro-Gold  ivyn-Mayer 

For  movie  musical  comedy  addicts,  this  piece  will  afford  you 
enough  fun  to  make  it  worth  your  while.  It  presents  Bert  Lahr 
of  Broadway,  and  he  is  a  howling  success  as  an  aerial  "inventor" 
who  breaks  the  altitude  record.  You'll  enjoy  Lahr  if  you  like 
your  comedy  fast  and  not  too  fussy.  Charlotte  Greenwood  helps; 
pretty  Kathryn  Crawford  and  Pat  O'Brien  are  pleasantly  present. 


THE  GUILTY  GENERATION 

Columbia 

Thanks  to  two  nice  young  players,  Constance  Cummings  and 
Robert  Young — you  remember  him  in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon 
Claudet" — this  gangland  melodrama  has  its  redeeming  features, 
involving  a  romance  between  the  son  and  daughter  of  rival 
racketeers.  Leo  Carrillo  plays  the  head  bad  man  with  plenty  of 
menace.    But  we  thought  we  had  seen  the  last  of  gangster  films. 
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on  Current  Films 


HIS  WOMAN 

Paramount 

Gary  Cooper  as  a  sea  captain  with  an  adopted  baby!  Claudette 
Colbert  as  a  lady  with  a  past!  And  these  two  smart  young  players 
almost  make  you  believe  it.  You'll  like  Gary,  going  very  nautical 
on  his  good  ship  Christine.  And  the  baby,  Richard  Spiro,  is 
guaranteed  to  send  all  the  women  in  the  audience  into  gurgles  of 
delight.    He's  a  real,  sure-fire  baby  star. 


HEAVEN  ON  EARTH 

Universal 

You've  been  asking  for  a  "different"  picture.  Here  it  is.  You'll 
enjoy  the  southern  flavor  of  this  drama  of  Mississippi  shanty- 
boaters,  feuding  with  the  steamboat  folks.  Lew  Ayres,  with  a 
convincing  drawl,  is  splendid  as  a  boy  brought  up  to  hate  the 
shanty -towners,  only  to  find  he  is  one  of  them.  Anita  Louise  is 
appealing.  A  good,  honest  picture  of  little-known  American  life. 


GOOD  SPORT 

Fox 

There  are  some  likable  actors  in  this  picture  so  you  may  find  it 
fairly  diverting.  It's  a  pseudo-sophisticated  comedy  drama 
about  a  wife  who  tries  to  beat  the  gold-digger  at  her  own  game. 
The  trouble  is — she  falls  in  love!  Linda  Watkins  is  the  wife; 
John  Boles  the  other  man,  and  there  are  lots  of  pretty  girls 
around,  including  gorgeous  Greta  Nissen. 


SURRENDER 

Fox 

Not  the  usual  movie,  this  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  enjoy 
studying  screen  technique  and  clever  direction.  Viewed  strictly 
as  a  show,  however,  it  fails  to  entertain.  Warner  Baxter  plays  a 
French  war  prisoner,  Leila  Hyams  a  proud  Prussian  girl,  but  their 
romance  is  shadowy,  and  the  superb  performances  of  Ralph 
Bellamy  and  Alexander  Kirkland  easily  win  first  honors. 


FRANKENSTEIN 

Universal 

Wear  your  hair  nets,  ladies!  "Frankenstein"  is  a  thriller,  a 
chiller,  and  a  hair-raising  shocker.  If  you  like  horror  movies,  this 
is  your  meat  and  treat.  Expertly  directed  by  James  Whale,  this 
story  of  a  man-made  monster  who  leaves  havoc  in  his  wake  will 
hold  you  spell-bound.  Boris  Karloff,  Colin  Clive,  Mae  Clarke 
give  splendid  performances.   Don't  take  the  children! 


SAFE  IN  HELL 

First  National 

The  most  hard-boiled  picture  of  the  month — but  frankly  billed  as 
"NOT  for  children."  Dorothy  Mackaill  gives  a  splendid  if 
sordid  performance  as  a  bad,  bad  girl  fighting  against  fate — and 
a  collection  of  the  most  determined  heavies  ever  assembled  in 
one  film.  Plenty  of  low-down  atmosphere.  Don  Cook  plays  a 
sailor  lover,  and  Ralf  Harolde  is  chief,  and  convincing  menace. 
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Wide  World 


And  so  they'll  be  married!  Joan  Bennett  and  Gene  Markey  tell  us  so  themselves,  and  so  does  the  beautiful 
star  sapphire  and  diamond  ring  on  Joan's  finger.    Here  they  are — yes,  it's  Joan  behind  the  lorgnette — 
at  the  International  Polo  Match  at  the  Riviera  Country  Club,  Beverly  Hills. 

Screen  News 


Clark  Gable  to  appear  with  Marion  Davies  in  "Polly 
of  the  Circus" !  Isn't  that  chap  getting  the  breaks,  play- 
ing opposite  all  the  lovely  ladies?  He  had  to  take  a 
test  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  after  which  none  other 
would  do,  however.  How  do  you  fancy  him  as  the 
minister  ? 


Learn  the  latest  from  our 
"Coast-wise"  reporter 


It  seems  that  Garbo,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  hemming  and  hawing,  has  agreed  to  play 
the  part  of  the  dancer  in  "Grand  Hotel"  after 
all.  This  will  be  her  second  successive  role 
as  a  dancer — the  first,  of  course,  having  been 
in  "Mata  Hari." 


The  announcement  of  Joan  Bennett's  en- 
gagement to  Gene  Markey,  made  at  a  dinner 
given  by  her  titled  big  sister,  came  as  some- 
thing less  than  an  overwhelming  surprise  to 
those  of  us  who  had  been  keeping  an  eye  on 
these  two  young  romanticists.  Joan,  you 
know,  was  married  once  before  at  an  early 
age,  and  obtained  her  divorce  not  long  after- 
ward. Following  her  debut  in  movies  she 
became  interested  in  John  Considine  in  a 
fairly  sizeable  way,  but  that  incipient  romance 
was  cut  off  through  the  severe  competition 
offered  Joan  by  Carmen  Pantages. 

As  for  Gene,  he  is  one  of  the  more  capti- 
vating of  the  movie  writers,  and  has  been 
seen  at  various  times  in  the  past  with  Lois 
Moran,  Gloria  Swanson  and  Ina  Claire.  In 
fact,  he  sort  of  considered  himself  engaged 
to  Ina  when  he  happened  to  read  in  a  news- 


Vacation  party.    Cliff  ("Ukulele  Ike")  Edwards,  Nancy  Dover, 
Clark  Gable  and  Mrs.  Gable  breathe  deeply  and  relax  at  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 
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paper  one  day  that  she  had 
eloped  with  John  Gilbert. 
That's  what  impressionable 
young  people  get  for  reading 
the  newspapers ! 

Still,  all  hands  seem  to  be 
happy  now,  and  don't  be  sur- 
prised if  Joan  and  Gene  are 
married  by  the  time  you  read 
this ! 


Helene  Costello  said  Low- 
ell Sherman,  her  husband, 
was  a  "fat  old  man"  and  "a 
ham  actor,"  according  to  that 
gentleman's  divorce  com- 
plaint. Helene,  as  we  know, 
is  sister  to  Dolores  Costello, 
who  is  married  to  John  Bar- 
rymore.  Both  girls  married 
divorced  men  several  years 
older  than  themselves.  Hel- 
ene had,  however,  been  mar- 
ried before — to  Jack  Reagan. 
We  insist,  no  matter  what 
Helene's  opinion,  that  Lowell 
is  only  a  teeny-weeny  bit 
over  weight,  and  we  deny  the 
"ham"  epithet. 


/  A  year  ago  the  Duncan 
Sisters  were  worth  a  million 
dollars.  It  slipped  through 
their  hands  like  water  and 
now  they  have  filed  a  suit  in 
bankruptcy.  Rosetta  and 
Vivian  came  from  a  small 
town  called  Covina,  out 
amongst  the  orange  ranches, 
and  had  a  hard  struggle  at 
first.  Of  course  "Topsy  and 
Eva"  won  them  their  fame 
as  a  stage  play — it  did  not  go  so 
Someone  should  have  taken  their 

them,  put  it  in  trust  and  given  them  an  allowance  of 
around  $100  a  week  to  live  on.    But  they're  plucky 


It's  Loretta  Young — and  you'll  have 
to  believe  it!  This  is  how  the  gentle 
art  of  make-up  transformed  her  into 
a  Chinese  girl  in  "The  Honorable 
Mr.  Wong." 


And  here's  the  real  thing — Anna  May 
Wong  in  an  Oriental  costume  for 
"Shanghai  Express."  She  plays  a 
Manchurian  lady — and  now  you  know 
what  those  battles  are  about! 


well  as  a  picture, 
money  away  from 


dears,  no  whining,  and  promise  to  pay  off  all  their 
creditors  some  day. 


Fritzi  Ridgeway  is  another  girl  in  the  throes  of  legal 
battle.  It  seems  her  gorgeous  desert  hotel  at 
Palm  Springs  is  heavy  with  mortgages  against 
it  and  the  mortgagee,  just  like  the  film  vil- 
lain variety,  has  become  very  unpleasant 
about  it.    Nobody  loves  a  mortgagee ! 


Pat  O'Brien  and  Eloise  Taylor,  his  wife, 
had  a  perfect  orgy  of  in-laws  recently,  when 
they  entertained  their  respective  parents  and 
showed  them  Hollywood.  Pat  and  Eloise 
have  been  married  just  a  year  but  had  not 
met  each  other's  family  before.  While  they 
were  stage-playing  it  wasn't  possible,  but 
when  Pat  was  recalled  to  filmland  for  a  pic- 
ture, domestic  reunions  seemed  to  be  in 
order.  We  understand  they  both  passed  the 
examination. 


Wide  World 


Just  as  handsome  as  ever,  if  somewhat  less  romantic.  The 
team  of  Janet  Caynor  and  Charlie  Farrell  dance  together  off- 
screen, at  a  Hollywood  party.    At  right  is  Mildred  Davis  Lloyd. 


Charlie  Chaplin  had  his  press-agent  woes 
in  London  when  the  lady  sued  for  services 
rendered,  which  included  getting  Charlie  out 
of  dining  with  the  prime  minister's  son.  Any- 
way, he  had  to  pay  the  fair  p.a. 

Charlie  has  been  working  on  a  play  about 
Napoleon,  which  may  later  be  a  picture. 

Mary  Nolan  set  her  spouse  up  in  business 
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and  he  lost  the  lot.  Quite  a  test  of  ro- 
mance, but  they've  weathered  it  happily, 
vows  Mary,  and  now  that  she  is  to  be 
Becky  Sharpe  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  has 
a  nice  contract,  the  silver  lining  is  bursting- 
through  nicely,  thank  you. 


At  Edmund  Goulding's  wedding  party 
(he  recently  married  a  dancer,  Margaret 
Moss)  Lupe  Velez  was  dividing  her  af- 
fectionate ebullience  between  Jack  Gilbert 
and  Ramon  Novarro.  Ramon,  however, 
who  was  acting  as  a  sort  of  best-man-nnn- 
assistant-host,  was  not  entirely  faithful  to 
Lupe.  I  mean,  he  told  all  and  sundry  that 
Greta  Garbo  is  the  most  wonderful,  most 
beautiful,  etc.,  etc.,  girl  in  all  the  world. 
Then,  too,  he  kissed  a  couple  of  newspaper 
women,  just  to  be  impartial. 


Another  bonanza  for  extras  in  Holly- 
wood  when    Edward    Gri  frith,  directing 


Constance  Bennett  in 
"A  Lady  with  a  Past," 
required  several  hundred 
extras  as  passengers  in 
the  boat  scene.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  wild 
rejoicing  when  a  call  like 
that  goes  out  from  a 
studio ! 


Anita  Loos  of  "Gen- 
tlemen Prefer  Blondes" 
fame,  is  writing  scena- 
rios and  dialogue  on  the 
M.G.M.  lot.  The  tiny 
author  wrote  Lenore  Ul- 
ric's  current  stage  ve- 
hicle, "The  Social  Reg- 
ister." 


Since  various  critics 
made  some  rude  remarks 
about  Constance  Ben- 
nett's slim  charms  in  the 
artist-model  picture  "The 
Common  Law,"  the 
young  lady  has  taken 
strenuously  to  a  fatten- 
ing diet,  they  say. 


Anita    Page    puts    on    a  jf  haye  r£ad  the 

broad -brimmed  hat,  Re-  rr  , ,      .        -r,       ,  •  i 

naissance  gown  and  mas-  Katherme  Brush  serial, 

sive  ear  ornaments,  and  "Red-Headed  Woman," 

goes  medieval  on  us.  y0u   will   have  realized 

what  corking  screen  ma- 
terial it  offers.  Clara 
Bow,  'tis  said,  was  offered  the  part  by  M.G.M.,  but 
stood  out  for  too  high  a  salary.  Joan  Crawford  may 
do  the  picture.  She's  a  calculating  gold-digger,  this 
heroine,  and  we  cannot  quite  imagine  the  popular  Joan 
in  such  an  unsympathetic  role,  but  it's  a  good  acting  part. 


Bob  Montgomery  and  Clark  Gable  are  the  latest  re- 
cruits to  polo.  Will  Rogers  started  something  when  he 
made  polo  a  fashionable  sport  for  actors. 


Anna  May  Wong,  lovely  Chinese  actress,  will  be 
starred  in  a  picture  version  of  the  stage  play  "On  the 
Spot,"  written  especially  for  her  by  Edgar  Wallace. 

When  she  and  Sessue  Hayakawa  played  together  in 
"Daughter  of  the  Dragon,"  that  was  the  time  when  the 
hostilities  between  China  and  Japan  really  began.  In 
that  encounter,  however,  it  was  Japan  that  had  to  retreat. 


New  motion  picture  babies  run  to  girls— seven  of  them 
as  against  three  boys  last  year.  Harold  Lloyd,  Jr.,  the 
incubator  baby ;  Reginald  Denny,  Jr.,  and  Albert  Lee 
Werker  were  the  boys.  The  girls  were  Patricia  Fitz- 
maurice,  Judith  Fineman  (Margaret  DeMille  is  her 
mama),  Sheila  Lanfield  (Shirley  Mason's  baby),  Mary 
Esther  Ralston,  Daryllyn  Zanuck  (papa  the  Fox  execu- 
tive), Barbara  Bebe  Lyon  (Bebe  Daniel's  chef  d'oeuvre 
to  date),  and  Judith  Goetz,  whose  grandpa  is  Louis  B. 
Mayer,  president  of  M.G.M. 


One  moment  with  Maurice  Chevalier!    He's  rushing 
to  see  the  rushes  of  "One  Hour  With  You,"  his  next 
talking,    singing,    and    grinning  vehicle. 


In  the  old  silent  days,  Rupert  Hughes  wrote  a  story 
calling  for  a  fist  fight  to  the  finish  between  an  Irish 
politician  and  his  spouse.  Audiences  were  frankly 
shocked.  We've  wandered  'way  beyond  that  point  now. 
Norma  Shearer  and  Robert  Montgomery  have  a  rough- 
and-tumble  floor  fight  in  "Private  Lives,"  and  Billie 
Dove  and  Chester  Morris  have  another  in  "Cock  o'  the 
Air" — most  undignified !    Bernard  Shaw  really  started 
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it  when  he  made  a  king  and  his  lady-love  have  a 
floor  scramble  in  the  stage  play,  "The  Apple 
Cart." 


Which  reminds  ns,  "Cock  o'  the  Air"  is  rather 
delicious,  clever  nonsense.  It  opens  with  a 
weighty  conference  of  the  nations  in  which  it  is 
decided  to  exile  Billie  Dove,  who  is  so  beautiful 
she  is  demoralizing  all  the  officers  in  the  war ! 
Billie  has  a  lovely  figure  and  we  see  a  lot  of  it. 

Don't  criticize  Billie's  voice  in  this — that  little 
song  in  the  garden  was  furnished  by  a  double. 
Billie,  I  vow,  would  not  sing  through  her  nose. 


Ernst  Lubitsch,  director  of  sophisticated  films, 
may  not  renew  his  contract  with  Paramount.  He 
shows  marked  leanings  toward  stage  directing. 
Besides,  Ona  Munson,  slated  to  be  the  second 
Mrs.  Lubitsch,  is  in  New  York  for  a  stage 
play.  Voila! 


So  Eddie  Lowe  and  the  Fox  organization  bade 
each  other  a  smiling  adieu  after  all.  There  was 
a  little  matter  of  an  additional  three  weeks'  work 
which  the  producers  claimed  was  due  them  on 
Eddie's  contract,  but  they  decided  to  waive  the 
claim  and  informed  him  that  he  was  free  to  make 
another  connection.  No  doubt  by  the 
time  this  is  in  print  he  will  have  done 
just  that. 


Norman  Foster  chose  a  light- 
hearted  way  of  deciding  his  imme- 
diate future.  It  seems  that  First 
National  wanted  him  to  play  opposite 
Loretta  Young  in  "Eight  to  Five," 


An  unusually  expressive  camera 
portrait  of  Violet  Heming,  stage 
star,  whose  first  picture,  "Almost 
Married,"  will  soon  be  released. 


A  tame  bird?    Heh!  heh!  Jim- 
mie  Durante  fooled  us,  the  big 
cheat.'      The   feathered  pal  is 
painted   on    the  wall. 


Bill  Powell  successfully 
chisels  a  cigarette  from 
his  best  friend,  Dick  Bar- 
thelmess,  while  director 
Mervyn  LeRoy  looks  on  in 
approval  of  his  technique. 


while  at  the  same  time 
Pathe  offered  him  a  role 
with  Helen  Twelvetrees  in 
"Veneer."  The  decision 
went  to  First  National, 
which  suited  Norman  first 
rate. 


What  may  very  well 
prove  the  high  point  in 
Norma  Shearer's  acting 
career  is  the  opportunity 
to  play  the  feminine  lead 
in  Eugene  O'Neill's  pow- 
erful drama,  "Strange  In- 
terlude," which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  her  after 
much  discussion,  fasting 
and  prayer  on  the  part  of 
the  studio  executives.  A 
good  talkie  job  on  this 
play  will  undoubtedly 
mean  a  great  triumph  for 
all  concerned.  At  any  rate, 
the  talking  screen  should 
prove  a  perfect  medium 
for  those  unspoken 
thoughts  which  the  char- 
acters are  supposed  to 
convey   to   the  audience. 
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Rejoicing  in  Hollywood  knew  no 
bounds  when  Tom  Mix,  reported 
dangerously  ill,  was  at  last  able  to 
talk  over  the  radio  to  his  boy  fans. 
It  was  remarkable  to  see  the  moun- 
tains of  letters  that  poured  in  upon 
Tom.  Two  boys,  aged  seven  and 
nine  years  respectively,  were  brought 
to  Los  Angeles  from  San  Francisco, 
a  distance  of  almost  500  miles,  just 
to  leave  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for 
their  hero.  Tom  says  it  was  the  de- 
votion of  little  fellows  such  as  these 
that  did  more  to  help  along  his  re- 
covery than  anything  else. 


Equally  gratifying  to  large  num- 
bers of  her  friends  and  well-wishers 
was  the  happy  outcome  of  Pola 
Negri's  illness.  With  her  first  talkie 
safely  and  creditably  launched,  Pola 
is  waiting  eagerly  to  get  back  on  the 
job  and  follow  up  her  comeback  with 
more  pictures. 


Hollywood  is  becoming  a  popular  place  with  British  aristocracy — and 
vice  versa.    Lady  Maureen  Stanley,  guest  of  Norma  Shearer,  watched 
her  work  on  the  "Private  Lives"  set. 


Just  to  prove  they  positively  had  not  separated,  Mrs. 
Maurice  Chevalier  has  joined  Maurice  in  Hollywood. 
The  rumor  of  a  separation  had  been  so  persistent  before 
that,  that  Maurice  had  been  fretting  considerably  about  it. 


Better  watch  Melvyn  Douglas.  He  made  his  screen 
debut  with  Gloria  Swanson  in  "Tonight  or  Never,"  was 
promptly  borrowed  for  Ann  Harding  in  "Prestige,"  and 
is  now  to  support  Claudette  Colbert  in  "The  Wiser  Sex," 
having  been  hastily  substituted  for  the  late 
Robert  Ames. 


dressed-man-in-Hollywood  subject.  Adolphe  Menjou 
gets  a  biscuit,  of  course,  but  he  can  be  awfully  un- 
tidy in  private.  Ivan  Lebedeff  keeps  it  up  all  the 
time,  sartorial  perfection  dc  luxe.  But  now  Gene 
Markey,  who  is  beau-ing  Joan  Bennett,  has  them  all 
growling  enviously. 


If  Greta  Garbo  finally  decides  to  do  "Black  Oxen" 
we  shall  see  the  beauteous  Swede  as  an  old  woman  who 


Marion  Davies  has  some  cute  black  pa- 
jamas in  which  she  attends  informal  neigh- 
borly parties.  Don't  let  them  tell  you  pajamas 
are  going  out.   Not  with  Marion  wearing  'em. 


Quite  a  social  flutter  on  the  day  that  Elissa 
Landi  brought  her  Countess  mama  out  on 
the  Fox  lot  to  watch  them  making  pictures, 
and  introduced  her  all 
around. 

Lots  of  titles  in 
town  this  winter — 
Lady  Ravensdale  vis- 
iting Marie  Dressier ; 
Lady  Stanley  the 
house  guest  of  Norma 
Shearer ;  Lord  and 
Lady  Ebrington  visit- 
ing the  Lawrence 
Grants ;  Lady  Mar- 
shall Cecil  visiting 
around,  but  Elissa  is 
the  only  one  to  date 
with  a  bona  fide  title 
of  her  very  own  in  the 
family. 


Quite  a  little  com- 
petition over  this  best- 


Pete  the  Pup  has  just 
heard  that  he  won't 
have  to  work  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday .  This 
snappy  toe-dance  is  his 
mode    of  celebration. 


Sleeping  sickness!    Stan  Laurel  and  Oliver  Hardy,  that  pair 
of  human  dynamos,  are  doing  the  sleeping — and  do  they 
make  their  director  sick! 
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Another  titled  Hollywood  caller.    Lady  Irene  Ravensdale,  a 
friend  of  Marie  Dressier,  was  her  guest  recently ;  and  ta 
from  the  movie  colony,  she's  delightful! 


takes  a  trip  to  Vienna  and  returns  a  youthful  beauty  on 
gland  rejuvenation.  Corinne  Griffith  did  the  story  in 
the  silent  version  and  it  made  mints  of  money  for  all 
concerned,  including  Gertrude  Atherton,  the  author. 


It  seems  China  wants  talking  pictures,  but  the  Chinese 
are  still  making  silents  and  the  population  cannot  under- 
stand our  talkies.  So  now  arrives  in  Hollywood  Ma 
Shih  Tsiang,  the  stage  and  screen  matinee  idol  of  Chinese 


s 
d 

W( 

diet,  wilier  tx...-t  ^j  .       pneumonia  . 

Our  Anna  has  had  the  darndest  luck.  But  you  should 
have  seen  how  fond  friends  flocked  when  Lucile  Glea- 
son  entertained  for  Anna  at  the  Dominoes. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  personal  satisfaction 
to  us  if  destiny  has  decided  to  give  her  a 
happy,  healthy  and  prosperous  1932. 


Wally  Reid's  widow  hopes  to  launch  Wil- 
liam Wally  Reid,  her  son,  into  a  motion  pic- 
ture career.  The  boy  took  a  test  at  Universal 
but  nothing  has  been  decided  yet.  The  boy 
is  14-1/2,  and  is  attending  high  school.  Here's 

luck,  Wally! 


The  fanatic  who 
has  been  alarming 
Bebe  Daniels  with 
his  ardent  atten- 
tions for  years  has 
finally  been  popped 
back  into  an  asy- 


The  little  baggage!  Joan  Blondell  snatches  a  few  winks 
between  shots  on  the  set  of  "Union  Depot."  Doug  Fair- 
banks, Jr.  watches  the  gripping  scene  among  the  grips. 


Let  ' er  buck!  Ken 
Maynard  goes  in 
strenuous  train- 
ing before  start- 
ing to  act  in 
"Two-Gun  Tex- 
as." His  subse- 
quent picture,  we 
hear  from  an  un- 
reliable source, 
will  be  "Income 
Texas." 
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atic  sports — three  of  'em!    Johnny  Weismuller  is  the 
nming  champion  who  plays  in  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes." 
ubby"  Krueger  is  a  comic  diver.     And  Una  Merkel  is 
there  because  she's  Una  Merkel. 


cbara  Stanwyck  and  Frank  Fay  have  a  cozy  dinner 
:ty  together — proving  that  husbands  and  wives  do 
that  sort  of  thing,  even  in  Hollywood. 


lum.  Ben  Lyon  cannot  resist  joshing  Bebe  about  her 
"lunatic  admirer,"  as  you  may  well  imagine. 


When  Will  Rogers  has  settled  the  Chino-Japanese 
disturbance  for  us  in  the  Orient,  he  will  return  to  make 
one  picture,  and  then  skip  off  to  Russia  and  settle  the 
five-year  plan  for  the  Soviets.  It  will  be  a  novelty  to 
have  some  of  Will's  comic  philosophy  let  loose  on  those 
Russians,  who  are  taken  so  very  seriously  both  by  them- 
selves and  some  Americans. 


an  ulster.    She  also  favors  a  good  snow-skiing  outfit. 


We  are  solemnly  assured  that  personal  appearances 
are  bad  for  pictures.  It  seems  that  when  the  stars 
appear  in  vaudeville,  women's  clubs,  hotel  parties,  they 
lose  their  illusion  for  the  public !  Well,  a  Lot  of  illusions 
are  going  a-glimmering  this  year,  for  every  star  that  gets 
the  chance  rushes  into  vaudeville  between  pictures. 


"The  modern  woman  hunts  for  love  with  freedom  and 
fearlessness,"  says  Rupert  Hughes,  author  of  "No  One 


It  was  a  great  day  for 
temperament  when  Jetta 
Goudal  finally  won  her  case 
against  Cecil  B.  DeMille's 
appeal  of  her  suit  for  dam- 
ages for  wrongful  dismissal. 
The  judge  said  an  artist  was 
perfectly  right  to  interfere 
and  try  to  make  a  picture 
more  perfect,  and  well  within 
his  rights  to  argue  a  bit.  So 
Jetta  is  now  to  collect  $34,- 
531.23  from  DeMille,  after 
the  case  has  been  petering 
along  for  four  years.  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  testi- 
mony that  all  the  changes 
Jetta  had  suggested,  really 
were  improvements  for  her 
pictures. 

We  are  terribly  curious 
about  that  23  cents  tacked  on 
to  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment ! 


Greta  Garbo's  favorite  at- 
tire is  a  rough-neck  sweater, 
not  necessarily  new,  a  man- 
nish skirt,  and,  on  cold  days, 


Black  Beauty  muzzles  in.'  Jeanette  MacDonald  was  snapped  in  a  pretty  sugary 
moment .    Her  new  singing  role  is  with  Maurice  Chevalier  in  "One  Hour  With 

You." 
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Joan  Marsh  goes  paste  jewelry  one  better  with  something 
even  more  economical — and  made  to  order  with  each  outfit! 
Cecil  Holland,  make-up  expert,  draws  it  right  on  her  with 
a  make-up  pencil. 

Gloria    Swanson    and   her    new    husband,  Michael 
Farmer,  caught  by  the  camera  just  before  they  sailed 
for  Europe,   where   they  plan   to  stay  indefinitely. 
Don't  forget  all  about  Hollywood,  Mrs.  Farmer. 


Man,"  in  which  Carole  Lombard  appears.  "No  one  man 
is  sufficient  to  occupy  and  satisfy  the  heart  of  an  average 
woman." 

But  the  question  is,  Rupert  dear,  should  they  be 
encouraged  in  that  belief  ?  It  does  tangle  things  up  so 
at  home ! 


taken  up  the  option  on  her  contract  with  flattering  haste, 
while  many  a  better  known  star  is  being  quietly  dropped 
on  the  wave  of  economy. 


Although  you  have  scarcely  had  time  to  see  Ann 
Dvorak  in  "Scarf ace"  and  "Sky  Devils"  yet,  her  per- 
formances are  so  good  that  First  National  has  borrowed 
her  for  "The  Roar  of  the  Crowd."   Howard  Huehes  has 


Larry  Tibbett  says  if  he  ever  loses  his  voice,  he's 
going  to  be  a  butler.  He  says  there  is  so  much  room 
for  superior  ones,  the  present  supply  being  of  highly 
dubious  quality. 

But,  Larry,  the  rumor  is  that  these  incompetent  butlers 

were  in  so  many  cases  for- 
merly actors.  So  do  be 
careful ! 


Roland  Young  vows  he 
picked  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine up  in  a  gutter  on  Sun- 
set Boulevard.  Says  he  gazed 
in  wonder,  then  dashed  into 
a  drug-store,  secured  water 
in  an  ice-cream  pitcher,  im- 
mersed the  pair  therein,  and 
now  proudly  introduces  them 
to  all  his  friends.  They  are 
gold  fish !  It  is  just  as  well 
Roland  has  the  fish  to 
prove  it. 


Pola  Negri  says  she  is 
positively  not  in  love  with 
anyone  and  is  wedded  to  her 
work. 


And  it's  not  an  aviation  picture,  either!    When  you  see  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this 
courtroom  scene  with  Marie  Dressier  in  "Emma,"  remember  what  Clarence 
Brown  had  to  go  through  to  "shoot"  it. 


Lupe's  sister,  Reina  Velez, 
gets  a  screen  break.  She'll 
be  a  native  girl  in  "Panama 
Flo."  Although  she  is  not 
known  to  pictures,  she  has 
been  known  on  the  Mexican 
stage  for  some  time.  She 
has  also  been   doing  some 
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The  dashing  young  lieutenant  meets  Mata  Hari 
face  to  face  for  the  first  time  in  this  scene  from 
Greta  Garbo' s  and  Ramon  Novarro' s  first  co-starring 
vehicle,  while  the  technical  gentlemen  look  on  and 
do  their  stuff. 

Spanish  versions  of  American  pictures  for  the 
past  year.    Lupe  made  her  learn  English. 


David  Manners  is  learning  the  good  old  tango 
for  dear  life.  He  has  to  dance  it  with  Connie 
Bennett  in  "Lady  With  a  Past,'"  the  picture  that 
delayed  her  honeymoon  with  the  Marquis. 


Frank  Fay,  Barbara  Stanwyck's  spouse,  has 
signed  up  with  Columbia.  He'll  be  author,  di- 
rector and  star  of  "Fool's  Advice,"  in  which  he 
will  appear,  not  in  his  famous  dress  suit,  but  as  a 
country  club  elevator  pilot. 


Olga  Baclanova  and  her  spouse,  Nicholas  Sous- 
sanin,  both  are  working  on  the  same  lot.    Olga  is 
working  in  "Freaks,"  which  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  unusual  pictures  of  the  year.  Nicho- 
las is  on  the  "Arsene  Lupin''  set,  in  which  he  is  a 
mysterious  butler.    Olga  had  to  work  hard  to 
stage  a  comeback,  for  after  leaving  Paramount, 
she  married  and  had  a  baby.    Then  she  had  to 
learn  English.    Next  she  had  to  show  herself 
in  a  stage  play  before  producers  would  be- 
lieve in  her  suitability  for  talkies  in  English. 
But  you  cannot  keep  a  bright  girl  down. 

Oh,  so  movie  stars  are  morons,  are  they? 
So  says  Professor  Dashiell  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  So  up  pops  Paramount 
and  points  out  that  80%  of  their  major  stars 
went  to  college — and  proves  it. 

So  it's  just  too  bad  how  these  colleges  are 
turning:  out  morons ! 


Mind  you,  Genevieve  Tobin  is  not  super- 
stitious, but  just  try  to  get  her  to  wear  green. 
It  seems  the  only  stage  failure  Gene  ever  had 
was  when  she  was  wearing  a  green  dress. 

Lots  of  excitement  when  an  actor  was  play- 
ing one  of  those  nickel-in-the-slot  baseball 
games  in  a  drug-store,  and  was  just  whoop- 
ing it  up  that  he  had  "Babe  Ruth  at  the  bat." 

"Babe  knocks  out  a  homer  every  time," 
gurgled  the  slot-gambler. 

"Not  quite  every  time,"  said  a  laughing 
voice,  and  behold!  the  real  Babe  Ruth  was 


"Spanky"    is    the  eloquent 
name  of  this  young  he-man, 
the  newest  addition  to  Hal 
Roach's  "Our  Gang." 


right  behind  him.  Babe,  you 
see,  has  been  in  Hollywood 
making  the  baseball  scenes 
for  his  Universal  series. 


After    a   visit   in  Paris. 
Gloria  Swanson  and  Michael 
Farmer  decided  that  it  was 
imperative  to  visit  Ireland 
and  kiss  the  blarney  stone. 
Michael,  you  see,  was  born 
in  Cork,  where  the  famous 
stone  is  located.    So  maybe 
Mike  has  already  done  the 
necessary   kissing.     It  will 
entail   Gloria  lying  on  her 
tummy  and  doing  some 
fancy  calisthenics  —  but 
after  one  has  kissed  that 
magic    stone    one  can 
blarney  anybody  into 
doing  anything  forever 
after.     Anyway,  that's 
the  story. 

By  the  way,  Gloria's 
little  girl  also  went  along 
on  that  honeymoon  trip. 


Cecil  B.  DeMille  re- 
turns from  Russia  vow- 
ing it's  a  most  wonderful 
country.  They  wanted 
him  to  make  a  picture 
for  them,  propaganda 
and  all.  DeMille  and 
his  wife  travelled  up  the 
Volga  —  remember  his 
picture  "The  Volga  Boat- 
man'"? That  was  taken 
on  the  Sacramento  River 
in  California,  but  De- 
Mille says  it  was  a  faith- 
ful reproduction. 

"Oh,  Hollywood  is 
simply  divine!"  declared 
Talullah  Bankhead  when 


Says  Evalyn  to  Evelyn!    The  Misses  Knapp  and  Brent  go  into  a 
huddle  during  one  of  the  "time-out"  periods  on  the  set. 
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she  arrived,  and  took  up  residence  in  one  of  Bill  Haines' 
houses. 

A  few  days  later  she  was  telling  us  she  wanted  a  nice 
long  trip  somewhere.  Fickle  maid!  Or  is  Bill's  antique 
furniture  too  much  for  her? 


Mae  Murray,  the  Princess  David  Mdi- 
vani,  says  she's  going  to  stay  in  California  a 
long  time  now  and  rest  and  love  the  baby 
and  all  that.  Twelve  weeks  of  vaudeville, 
with  five  personal  appearances  a  day,  have 
made  home  and  hubby  and  baby  seem  bet- 
ter than  ever. 


A  pair  of  "Working 
Girls."  Dorothy  Hall, 
seated  on  the  prop 
stairs,  plays  one  of  the 
principal  rdles  in  the 
picture  so  named. 
Dorothy  Arzner,  he  low , 
is  the  well-known 
woman  director. 


Gone  are  the  days  when  picture  stars  had 
elaborate  wedding  parties  after  church  cere- 
monies and  let  all  their  friends  in  on  their 
celebrations — a   la    Rod   La   Rocque  and 
Yilma  Banky,  Bebe  Daniels  and  Ben  Lyon, 
Bessie  Love  and  Bill  Hawks,  etc.,  etc.    Nowadays  they 
either  elope  to  another  state  or  get  married  secretly  in 
other  people's  parlors,  all  the  way  from  Clara  Bow  to 
Constance  Bennett,  via  Richard  Dix,  Lew  Ayres,  Mary 
Astor,  Dorothy  Mac- 
kaill,    June  Collyer 
et  al. 


While  salary  cuts 
are  in  order,  we  hear 
Clark  Gable  got  a 
raise.  But  it  seems 
that,  considering  he 
is  the  flappers'  dar- 
ling, the  stipend  was 
a  trifle  meagre  be- 
fore the  fuss.  Clark, 
we  now  hear,  was 
only  getting  $350  a 


Danger.'  Marlene 
Dietrich,  as  Shanghai 
Lily  in  "Shanghai 
Express,"  is  simply 
loaded  with  menace. 
So  is  Anna  May  Wo n g 
as  Hui  Fei. 

the  ante  if  at  all,  but 
like  a  good  boy. 


week,  with  a  weekly  bonus  of 
$500  thrown  in  to  make  him 
happier  about  it.  Then  he 
sulked  and  stayed  home  for  a 
while,  even  when  he  was 
scheduled  to  play  in  Marion 
Davies'  picture.  Don't  know 
how  much  the  studio  raised 
anyway  Clark  went  back  to  work 


Just  to  show  you  where  some  of  the  money  goes. 
Sally  O'Neil  was  sued  for  failing  to  pay  $125  for  hav- 
ing her  name  in  the  motion  picture  directory !  Jeanette 
MacDonald  was  likewise  sued  for  an  overdue  account 


for  magazine  advertising. 


Edna  May  Oliver  is  now  her  legal  name, 
name  was  Edna  May  Nutter,  born  in  Boston, 
court  agreed  Oliver  was  nicer  than  Nutter 
purposes. 


Her  real 
But  the 
for  film 


No,  Warren  William  wouldn't  turn  his  back  on  a 
lady.    He's  face  to  face  with  Lil  Dagover,  "The  Wom- 
an from  Monte  Carlo,"  but  her  reflection  is  keeping 
an  eye  on  him. 


Quite  a  flutter  to  hear  that  Mary  Pickford  is  to  go 
into  producing  again.  At  this  writing  Mary  has  nar- 
rowed her  choice  of  stories  down  to  two.  Anyway,  she 
is  expected  to  start  working  early  in  February.  Man- 
says  she  will  be  content  if  she  makes  less  than  a  third 
on  the  next  picture  than  she  did  on  the  last. 

The  advantage  of  knowing  two  languages !  Both 
Josephine  Dunn  and  Jeanette  MacDonald  get  to  play 
in  both  the  French  and  English  versions  of  Maurice 
Chevalier's  "One  Hour  With  You,''  and  so  draw  two 
salaries.  Defeat  hard  times  by  becoming  a  good  lin- 
guist!  (Continued  on  page  114) 
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SCREENLAND 


Nils  Asther  and  Company! 

Here's  the  whole  happy  family — Evelyn  Duncan  Asther,  mama  Vivian,  and 
proud  papa.  Nils.  They  call  the  young  lady  at  the  left  "the  International  Baby'"- — 
you  remember  she  was  born  in  Germany,  her  mother  an  American,  and  her  father 
Swedish.  In  private  life  Evelyn  is  "Little  Eva,"  for  the  character  played  by  her 
pretty  blonde  mother  in  "Topsy  and  Eva,"  in  which  the  Duncan  Sisters  scored 
their  biggest  stage  success.  Now  that  Nils  has  mastered  that  tricky  accent,  he  has 
signed  a  new  film  contract  and  you'll  see  him  in  "Her  Cardboard  Lover,"  the  talker 
version  of  the  comedy  in  which  Marion  Davies  starred  several  years  ago. 
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Claude  Flemming  with  one  of  his  desert  hosts.  This 
Sheik  taught  him  a  great  deal — about  Arabian  folkways, 
of  course.' 


Who  wants  to 
stay  at  Home? 


Who  indeed,  when  Sheiks, 
harem  dancers  and  desert 
moonlight  beckon? 

By  Arthur  Mc Arthur 


i 


F  YOU  had  Claude  Flemming's  flair  for  finding 
out  the  untrodden  ways  and  the  unseen  sights  of 
the  world,  how  long  would  home  and  fireside  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  allure? 
Flemming  was  born  in  the  center  of  Australia,  al- 
most within  hailing  distance  of  the  bush.  Plenty  of  ad- 
venture right  handy,  you  might  think ;  but  when  Claude 
Flemming  wanted  excitement  he  thought  it  essential  to 
ship  on  a  little  sailing  vessel  bound  for  distant  parts  of 
the  earth.  And  that  just  about  sums  up  Claude  Flem- 
ming. 

His  idea  of  relaxation  is  to  go  away  to  some  far  dis- 
tant place — preferably  some  place  almost  inaccessible  to 
man,  where  the  white  race  has  seldom  if  ever  penetrated 
before,  and  where  the  earnest  wish  of  the  natives  is  that 
their  white  brethren  would  stay  at  home  where  they  be- 
long. His  wanderings  began 
at  the  age  of  ten  with  secret 
moonlight  sallies  into  the 
bush  to  pay  visits  to  the 
rangers  and  drink  in  their 
tales  of  derring-do.  And  be- 
fore he  was  of  age  he  had 
circled  the  Continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, deserted  the  ship,  and 
pushed  his  way  home  across 
country  afoot,  on  horseback, 
and  by  every  other  means  of 


Shopping  is  Just  an  out- 
door sport  in  Morocco. 
These  Orientals  should 
know  their  rugs — they  do! 


The  present  meets  the  past.  The  explorer  con- 
templates one  of  the  ancient  ruins  in  Morocco, 
relic  of  a  long-vanished  civilization. 


locomotion  available  to  man  in  the  less  mechanized 
areas  of  the  earth. 

Back  home  again  among  his  native  eucalyptus  and 
blue  gum,  he  soon  embarked  upon  the  relatively  quiet 
life  of  a  wandering  minstrel,  abetted  by  a  more  than 
passable  baritone  voice.  From  musical  comedy  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Savoy  Theatre  to  Grand  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden  with  Hans  Richter's  company,  ending  up  with 
Al  Jolson  at  the  New  York  Winter  Garden,  he  ran 
pretty  thoroughly  the  gamut  of  the  vocal  arts. 

But  this  was  no  more  than  an  interlude ;  and  in  due 
course  he  was  off  again,  bent  on  travel  for  travel's  sake 
— to  the  gold  and  opal  mines  of  New  Zealand,  to  the 
gay  capitals  of  Mitteleuropci,  the  hills  and  the  moors  of 
Scotland  and  England,  the  Arabian  mysteries  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  burning  silence  of  the  Sahara. 

Travel  for  travel's  sake, 
did  I  say?  Quite  right — but 
not  solely  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. He  soon  formed  the 
habit  of  toting  a  motion  pic- 
ture camera  and  a  suitable 
retinue  along  with  him ;  and 
the  result  has  been  the  unique 
series  of  travelogues  known 
as  the  "Romantic  Journeys" 
— a  record  of  Flemming's 
{Continued    on    page  103) 


The  covered  wagon  brought 
up  to  date.  It  can't  go  eight 
days  without  gas,  but  it's  a 
bit  nicer  than  a  camel's  back. 


Score  one  for 
the  brunettes! 
She's  one  of 
the  dancing 
girls  in  the 
Sultan's  Palace 
at  Marrakech 
—  and  there 
are  149  more! 


Look!  Billie  with  Bangs! 


Yes — Miss  Dove  brings  back  bangs  in  ber  new  picture,  "Cock  o' 
the  Air."  And  that  isn't  all,  either — besides  the  bangs,  Billie  offers 
clever  comedy,  torrid  love  scenes,  and  a  really  sparkling  charac- 
terization in  this  gay  film  about  a  beautiful  actress  who  upsets 
Paris  in  war-time.  Chester  Morris  plays  a  dashing  aviator  to  every- 
one's satisfaction.  Billie,  by  the  way,  wants  to  alternate  comedy 
and  drama  in  her  cinema  future.    She's  grand  in  either ! 
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The  Truth 


about 


Coty's  stunning  travel  manicure  set,  housed  in 
a  good-looking  box — compact  and  sturdy,  a 
good  friend  on  a  journey  and  a  comfortable 
companion  at  home!  Answers  just  about  every 
requirement,  doesn't  it?    Mary  Lee  thinks  so. 


I'VE  been  wondering  for  ages  why  some  enterprising 
soul  didn't  get  up  a  really  stunning  travel  manicure 
kit — one  that  could  be  tucked  into  an  overnight  bag 
or  feel  equally  at  home  on  a  trip  around  the  world. 
You've  always  been  able  to  get  them  in  paste-board  boxes 
that  fall  apart  or  in  leather  cases  that  are  ruined  if  you 
spill  something  on  them,  so  I  just  kept  on  looking  and 
hoping. 

It  remained  for  Coty  to  fill  this  crying  need  with  the 
cleverest  and  most  practical  set  imaginable,  housed  in  a 
good-looking,  sanitary  bakelite  box.  When  I  saw  it  I 
reached  out  both  hands  for  it  instead  of  just  one!  It's 
small  and  sturdy,  a  good  friend  on  a  journey  and  a 
comfortable  companion  at 
home.  Easy  to  keep  neat- 
looking  because  one  swipe 
of  a  wet  cloth  takes  off 
spots  and  makes  it  look 
like  new.  That's  the 
great  advantage  of  bake- 
lite. 

You'll  find  a  picture 
of  it  somewhere  on  this 
page.  Isn't  it  a  darling? 
To  begin  with,  Coty's 
liquid  polish  is  very  su- 
perior. It  has  been  im- 
proved until  it  does  not 
peel  or  discolor  and  lasts 
longer  in  the  bottle,  too, 
for  it  does  not  evaporate 
so  quickly.  It  flows  on 
thinly  and  evenly  with  a 
brush  especially  designed 
like  an  artist's  brush, 
"hand-domed"'  soft  bris- 
tles instead  of  the  usual 
chopped-off,  even  fibre 
kind. 

Speaking  of  brushes, 
the  set  contains  a  sturdy 
little  hand  brush,  new  in 
design  and  made  of  finest 
Russian  bristles.  It  is 
very  serviceable  besides 


What  with  heat  inside  our  homes  and  winter  winds  out- 
side, these  days,  poor,  defenseless  skins  get  drier  and 
drier — unless  something  is  done  about  it.  Miss  Lee 
calls  attention  to  Lentheric's  skin  treatments  in  their 
smart,  modern  jars  and  bottles. 


Cosmetics 


Follow  our  friendly  advice 
on  the  smartest  and  newest 
aids  to  beauty 


By  Mary  Lee 


looking  quite  smart  perched  in  the  middle  of  the  box. 
There  is  a  generous  bottle  of  cuticle  remover  which  is 
more  than  just  a  word  in  this  case;  polish  remover,  of 
course,  and  a  fat  tube  full  of  orange  sticks,  emery  boards 
and  cotton.  You'll  understand  my  enthusiasm  when  you 
get  one  of  your  own.  And  you  may  have  all  this  satis- 
faction and  convenience  at  Coty's  price  of  $3.50.  I  almost 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  Coty's  polish  is  perfumed  attrac- 
tively, the  perfume  having  been  accounted  for  chemically 
in  the  formula  instead  of  being  poured  in  afterward 

to  dilute  the  polish.  In 
three  shades :  clear,  me- 
dium, and  deep.  The 
clear  has  just  a  faint  tint 
and  is  considered  very 
smart  this  season. 

Coty's  also  make  a 
dressing-table  tray  set 
that  is  quite  imposing, 
and  contains  larger-sized 
bottles— $5.00.  Smaller 
sizes  of  this  tvpe  can  be 
had  at  $3  and"$4. 

Did  you  notice  the 
swanky-looking  jars  and 
bottles  pictured  on  this 
page?  They  were  espe- 
cially created  for  all  good 
little  girls  who  are  smart 
enough  to  know  what 
their  skins  really  need  at 
this  time  of  year.  What 
with  heat  inside  our 
homes  and  winter  winds 
outside,  our  poor  de- 
fenseless skins  get  drier 
and  drier.  You  can  al- 
most hear  your  face  say- 
ing "Thank  you "  when 
you  give  it  Lentheric's 
treatment  for  dry  skin, 
{Continued  on  page  105) 
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bCREENLAND 


rish! 


Is  the  vivacious  colleen  start- 
ing a  new  vogue  in  pictures? 


Sally  O'Neil  is  as 
Irish  as  her  name, 
her  freckles,  and 
her  two  Irish 
wolfhounds. 


IRISH   ballads   and   Irish   bacon   may  have 
played  a  big  part  in  Erin's  wooing  of  the 
heart  of  humanity,  but  it  needed  the  devastating 
and  mischievous  smiles  of  the  blue-eyed  colleens  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  great  army  of  motion  pic- 
ture fans — and  isn't  that  nearly  all  humanity? 

A  tour  of  the  studios  and  a  survey  of  the  new  films 
reveal  the  interesting  fact  that  the  blue-eyed  Irish  girl  is 
today's  popular  star  of  the  screen,  and  it  is  something 
much  more  than  the  rather  unflattering  and  bromidic 
fable,  "The  luck  of  the  Irish,"  or  the  color  of  the  eye 
that  has  captivated  the  critical  movie  public. 

Nor  is  this  preference  for  the  vivacious  maids  of  Erin, 
as  part  of  the  public's  screen  entertainment,  merely  a 
temporary  vogue  in  eye-color.  It  may  really  indicate  a 
deep-seated  change  in  film  styles.  The  blue  eyes  of  the 
Irish  girls  that  flash  across  the  screens  of  the  world  may 
herald  the  downfall  of  the  more  sophisticated  sirens. 

A  year  ago  the  screen's  flickering  shadows  showed  us 
a  variety  of  dark-eyed  ladies  whose  chief  appeal  was 
their  nonchalant  cosmopolitanism.  There  was  little  of 
the  vivacious  in  them,  theirs  being  the  personality  that 
demands  heavy  drapes  and  a  suggestion  of  incense  to 
make  them  appear  at  home.  They  were  the  possessors 
of  that  air  of  infinite  weariness  in  their  preoccupation 
with  love  and  romance. 

The  vivacious  clean-living,  clean-looking  girl  is  rapidly 
displacing  the  lady  of  the  boudoir.  The  languorous, 
dark-eyed  "vamps"  of  early-day  films  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  flapper,  while  the  present  trend  in  pictures  is 
toward  the  simple,  home- 
ly stories  in  which  love 
and  romance  are  divested 
of  their  usual  worldly 
trappings. 

Such  stories  demand  a 
certain  type  of  heroine, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world 
are  such  girls  more  con- 
sistently found  than  on 


the  Isle  of  Erin,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are  such  girls 
more  consistently  honored  than  on  the  screen. 

Let's  see  who  these  girls  are  and  why  they  are  so  suc- 
cessful. Taking  Ina  Claire  first,  it's  quite  easy  to  realize 
why  she  succeeded.  A  brief  chat  with  her  and  you  are 
instantly  captivated.  Her  charm  and  vital  individuality 
refuse  to  be  hidden.  Her  frankness  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful. ■  "I'm  just  shanty  Irish,"  she  laughed.  "Annie 
Claire  Fagan  is  what  they  named  me,  and  I  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  my  father  and  mother  coming 
straight  from  Ireland." 

Ina  dropped  the  last  name  when  she  went  on  the  stage. 
"I'm  sort  of  sorry  now,"  she  said,  "  'Fagan'  has  much 
more  individuality  and  character  than  'Claire'.    I  like 

the  Irish,  they're  such 
good  fighters,  and  I  be- 
lieve it's  because  I  am  of 
that  race  that  I  have  'got 
over.'  " 

This  blue-eyed,  fair- 
haired  beauty  admits  she 
is  lazy,  but  when  she  is 
at  work,  she  does  noth- 
(Contiuued  on  page  112) 


Blue  eyes,  red  hair  and 
all — Peggy  Shannon  is 
one  of  the  truest  daugh- 
ters of  Erin  now  playing 
in  films. 

Irene  Purcell  is  one  of 
the  Celtic  lasses  who 
have  risen  to  rapid  suc- 
cess in  Hollywood  within 
the  past  year. 


Ina  Claire;  (nee  Fagan). 
She  likes  the  Irish.  And 
why  not — she's  one  of 
them,  and  glad  of  it, 
if  you  ask  her! 

Straigh  t  from  Killiney, 
Ireland,  is  Maureen 
O' Sullivan,  who  brought 
a  breath  of  the  Ould  Sod 
to  Hollywood. 
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Casts  of  Current  Films 

*Reviewed  in  this  issue 


Rochelle  Hudson  is  a  product  of 
Hollywood  High  School.  She 
is    under    contract    to  Radio. 

"A  DANGEROUS  AFFAIR."  Columbia.  Story  and 
dialogue  by  Howard  J.  Green.  Directed  by  Edward 
Sedgwick.  The  cast:  Lieutenant  Mc  Henry,  Jack 
Holt;  Wally  Cook,  Ralph  Graves;  Marjory  Randolph, 
Sally  Blane;  Florence,  Susan  Fleming;  Le'tty,  Blanche 
Frederici;  Nelson,  Edward  Brophy;  City  Editor, 
DeWitt  Jennings;  Harvey,  Tyler  Brooke;  Lionel, 
William  V.  Mong;  Tom,  Fredric  Stanley;  Plunkelt, 
Sidney  Bracy;  Tupper,  Charles  Middleton;  Peggy, 
Ester  Muir. 

"AMBASSADOR  BILL."  Fox.  Suggested  by 
"Ambassador  From  the  United  States"  by  Vincent 
Sheean.  Screen  play  by  Guy  Bolton.  Directed  by 
Sam  Taylor.  The  cast:  Bill  Harper,  Will  Rogers;  The 
Queen,  Marguerite  Churchill;  Ilka,  Greta  Nissen; 
King  Paul,  Tad  Alexander;  Lolhar.  Ray  Milland; 
Prince  De  Polikoff,  Gustav  Von  Seyffertitz;  The  Gen- 
I  eral,  Arnold  Korff ;  Senator  Pillsbury,  Ferdinand  Mu- 
nier;  Monte,  Edwin  Maxwell;  Northfield  Slater,  Ernest 
Wood;  Littleton,  Tom  Ricketts. 

"ARROWSMITH."  Samuel  Goldwin.  From  the 
novel  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  Adapted  by  Sidney  Howard. 
Directed  by  John  Ford.  The  cast:  Martin  Arrow- 
smith,  Ronald  Colman;  Leora  Tozer,  Helen  Hayes; 
Sondelius,  Richard  Bennett;  Professor  Max  Gottlieb, 
A.  E.  Anson;  The  Pioneer  Girl,  Charlotte  Henry; 
The  Old  Doctor.  James  Marcus;  Mr.  Tozer,  DeWitt 
Jennings;  Mrs.  Tozer,  Beulah  Bondi;  3ert  Tozer,  Bert 
Roach;  Henry  Novak.  John  M.  Qualen;  Mrs.  Novak, 
Adele  Watson;  Dr.  Hesselink,  Sidney  DeGray;  State 
Veterinary,  David  Landau;  Joyce  Lanyon,  Myma 
Loy;  Dr.  Tubbs,  Claude  King;  Terry  Wickett,  Russell 
Hopton;  Twyford,  Alec  B.  Francis;  Miss  Twyford, 
Florence  Britton;  The  Governor,  Lumsden  Hare; 
i    Oliver  Marchand,  Clarence  Brooks.* 

"BRANDED  MEN."  Tiffany.  Screen  drama 
adapted  from  a  story  by  Earle  Snell.  Directed  by 
Phil  Rosen.  The  cast:  Rod,  Ken  Maynard;  Dale 
Winters,  June  Clyde;  Ramrod,  Irving  Bacon;  Hal-a- 
rod,  Billv  Bletcher;  Mace,  Charles  King;  The  Brother, 
Donald  Keith.* 

"FLYING  HIGH."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Based 
i   on  the  Broadway  musical  comedy.     Adapted  by 
Charles  F.  Riesner.   Directed  by  Charles  F.  Riesner. 
The  cast:  Rusly,  Bert  Lahr;  Pansy,  Charlotte  Green- 
wood; Sport,  Pat  O'Brien;  Eileen,  Kathryn  Crawford; 

I Doctor  Brown,  Charles  Winninger;  Mrs.  Smith,  Hedda 
Hopper;  Mr.  Smith,  Guy  Kibbee;  Gordon,  Herbert 
Broggioti.* 

"FRANKENSTEIN."  Universal.  Based  upon 
the  Mary  Wollstonecroft  Shelley  story.  Adapted  by 
John  L.  Balderston  from  the  play  by  Peggy  Webling. 
Screen  play  by  Garrett  Fort  and  Francis  Edwards 
Farogoh.  Directed  by  James  Whale.  The  cast: 
Frankenstein,  Colin  Clive;  Elizabeth,  Mae  Clarke; 
Victor,  John  Boles;  The  Monster.  Boris  Karloff;  Dr. 
Waldman,  Edward  Van  Sloan;  The  Dwarf,  Dwight 
Frye;  The  Baron,  Frederick  Kerr.* 

"GOOD  SPORT."  Fox.  Screen  play  by  William 
Hurlbut.  Directed  by  Kenneth  MacKenna.  The 
cast:  Marilyn  Parker,  Linda  Watkins;  Boyce 
Cameron,  John  Boles;  Peggy  Burns.  Greta  Nissen; 
Virginia.  Minna  Gombell;  Mrs.  Atherlon,  Hedda 
Hopper;  Rex  Parker,  Allan  Dinehart;  Queenie,  Claire 


Maynard;  Lorelta,  Ethel  Kenyon;  September,  Louise 
Beavers;  Marge,  Sally  Blane;  Laura,  Betty  Francisco, 
Fay,  Joyce  Compton. 

"HEAVEN  ON  EARTH."  Universal.  From  the 
novel  "Mississippi"  by  Ben  Lucien  Burraan.  Directed 
by  Russell  Mack.  The  cast:  Stales,  Lew  Ayres; 
Towhead.  Anita  Louise;  Captain  Lilly,  Harry  Beres- 
ford;  Vergie,  Elizabeth  Patterson;  Dr.  Boax,  Charley 
Grapewin;  Butter  Eye.  Alf  P.  James;  Preacher  Daniel. 
Harlan  Knight;  Chicken  Sam,  Peter  Richmond; 
Marty,  Robert  Burns;  Andy,  Lew  Kelly;  Buffalo, 
Jules  Cowles;  Maggie,  Louise  Emmons;  Voodoo  Sue, 
Louise  Beavers;  The  Dog,  Fido.* 

"HELL  DIVERS."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From 
an  original  story  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Wead. 
Screen  play  by  Harvey  Gates  and  Malcolm  Stuart 
Boylan.  Directed  by  George  Hill.  The  cast:  Windy, 
Wallace  Beery;  Steve,  Clark  Gable;  Duke,  Conrad 
Nagel;  Ann,  Dorothy  Jordan;  Mame  Kelsey,  Mar- 
jorie  Rambeau;  Lulu,  Marie  Prevost;  Baldy,  Cliff 
Edwards;  Griffin,  John  Miljan;  Admiral,  Landers 
Stevens;  Lieutenant  Fisher,  Reed  Howes;  Captain, 
Admiral's  S'aff,  Alan  Roscoe.* 

"HIS  WOMAN."  Paramount.  From  the  novel 
"The  Sentimentalist"  by  Dale  Collins.  Screen  story 
by  Adelaide  Heilbron  and  Melville  Baker.  Directed 
by  Edward  Sloman.  The  cast:  Sally  Clark,  Claudette 
Colbert;  Captain  Sam  Whalen,  Gary  Cooper;  Gatson 
(First  Mate),  Averill  Harris;  Alisandroe,  Douglas 
Dumbrille;  Maria  Estelle,  Raquel  Davida;  Aloysious, 
Hamtree  Harrington;  Mark,  Sidney  Easton;  Baby. 
Richard  Spiro;  Agent,  Joe  Spurin  Calleia;  Captain  of 
Schooner,  Lon  Hascal;  Mr.  Morrisey,  Herschel  Mayall; 
Chief  Customs  Inspector,  Harry  Davenport;  Gertrude, 
Betty  Garde;  Flo,  Charlotte  Wynters;  Doctor,  John 
T.  Doyle;  Boatswain,  Edward  Keane.* 

"MEN  IN  HER  LIFE."  Columbia.  Screen  drama 
by  Warner  Fabian.  Adapted  by  Robert  Riskin.  Di- 
rected by  William  Beaudine.  The  cast:  Julia 
Cavanaugh.  Lois  Moran;  Flashy  Madden.  Charles 
Bickford;  Count  Ivan,  Victor  Varconi;  Dick  Webster, 
Donald  Dilloway;  Anton,  Luis  Alberni;  Maria, 
Adrienne  D'Ambricourt;  Miss  M ulholland,  Barbara 
Weeks;  Wilton,  Wilson  Benge;  Blake,  Oscar  Apfel; 
District  Attorney,  Hooper  Atchley. 

"OVER  THE  HILL."  Fox.  Based  on  the  poems 
by  Will  Carleton.  Screen  play  and  dialogue  by  Tom 
Barry  and  Jules  Furthman.  Directed  by  Henry 
King.  The  cast:  Johnny.  James  Dunn;  Isabel,  Sally 
Eilers;  Ma,  Mae  Marsh;  Pa.  James  Kirkwood; 
Tommy,  Edward  Crandall;  Phyllis,  Claire  Maynard; 
Ben,  William  Pawley;  Isaac,  Olin  Howland;  Susan, 
Joan  Peers;  Bill  Collector,  David  Hartford;  Minnie, 
Eula  Guy;  Stephen,  Douglas  Walton. 

"POSSESSED."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From 
the  play  "The  Mirage."  Dialogue  by  Lenore  Coffee. 
Directed  by  Clarence  Brown.  The  cast:  Marian 
Martin,  Joan  Crawford;  Mark  Whitney,  Clark  Gable; 
Al  Manning,  Wallace  Ford;  Wally,  Skeets  Gallagher; 
Trovers,  Frank  Conroy;  Vernice,  Marjorie  White. 

"PRIVATE  LIVES."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  From 
the  play  by  Noel  Coward.  Directed  by  Sidney 
Franklin.  The  cast:  Amanda,  Norma  Shearer; 
Elyot,  Robert  Montgomery;  Victor,  Reginald  Denny; 
Sibyl,  Una  Merkel;  Oscar,  Jean  Hersholt;  Bell  Hop, 
George  Davis.* 

"RECKLESS  LIVING."  Universal.  Adapted 
from  the  play  "The  Up  and  Up"  by  Eva  K.  Flint  and 
Martha  Madison.  Directed  by  Cyril  Gardner.  The 
cast:  Curly,  Ricardo  Cortez;  Bee,  Mae  Clarke;  Doggie, 
Norman  "Foster;  McManus,  Tom  Jackson;  Alice, 
Marie  Prevost. 

"RICH  MAN'S  FOLLY."  Paramount.  From 
Charles  Dickens'  novel  "Dombey  and  Son."  Adapted 
by  Grover  Jones  and  Edward  Paramore.  Jr.  Directed 
by  John  Cromwell.  The  cast:  Brock  Trumbull, 
George  Bancroft;  Anne  Trumbull,  Frances  Dee;  Joe 
Warren,  Robert  Ames;  Paula  Norcross,  Juliette 
Compton;    Brock    Trumbull,   Jr.,    David  Durand; 


The  picture  producing  com- 
panies each  month  in  SCREEN- 
LAND,  announce  new  pictures 
and  stars  to  be  seen  in  the  thea- 
tres throughout  the  country. 
Watch  this  announcement.  This 
month  they  will  be  found  on  the 
following  pages:  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, page  2;  Fox  Films, 
page  3 ;  Paramount,  page  5 ; 
Warner  Brothers,  page  7;  Cad- 
do, page  9;  Educational,  page  10. 


She's  new,  and  she  belongs  to 
the  blonde  faction  among  screen 
pretties  —  Josephine  Johnson. 

Dwight  Kincaid,  Gilbert  Emery;  Andrew  McWylie, 
Harry  Allen.* 

"SAFE  IN  HELL."  First  National.  Adaptation 
and  dialogue  by  Joseph  Jackson  and  Maude  Fulton. 
Directed  by  William  A.  Wellman.  The  cast:  Gilda 
Carlson,  Dorothy  Mackaill;  Carl  Bergen,  Donald 
Cook;  Piet  Van  Saal,  Ralf  Harolde;  Bruno,  Morgan 
Wallace;  Gomez,  Victor  Varconi;  Egan,  John  Wray; 
Jones,  Charles  Middleton;  Larsen,  Gustav  Von 
Seyffertitz;  Leonie,  Nina  Mae  McKinney;  Angie, 
Cecil  Cunningham;  Old  Tar,  George  Marion,  Sr.; 
Bobo,  Noble  Johnson.* 

"SOOKY."  Paramount.  From  the  story  "Dear 
Sooky"  by  Percy  Crosby.  Scenario  by  Joseph  L. 
Mankiewicz  and  Norman  McLeod.  Directed  by 
Norman  Taurog.  The  cast:  Skippy  Skinner,  Jackie 
Cooper;  Sooky  Wayne,  Robert  Coogan;  Sidney 
Saunders,  Jackie  Searl;  Mrs.  Skinner.  Enid  Bennett; 
Mrs.  Wayne,  Helen  Jerome  Eddy;  Mr.  Skinner, 
Willard  Robertson;  Saunders,  Leigh  Allen;  Wil- 
loughby,  Harry  Beresford;  Sloggs,  Guy  Oliver; 
Krausmeyer,  Oscar  Apfel;    Hilda,  Gertrude  Sutton.* 

"STRICTLY  DISHONORABLE."  Universal. 
From  the  story  by  Preston  Sturges.  Screen  play  b/ 
Gladys  Lehman.  Directed  by  John  M.  Stahl.  The 
cast:  Grs,  Count  Di  Ruvo.  Paul  Lukas;  Isabelle  Parry. 
Sidney  Fox;  Judge  Dempsey,  Lewis  Stone;  Henry 
Greene,  George  Meeker;  Tomasso,  William  Ricciardi; 
Mulligan,  Sidney  Toler;  Waiter,  Carlo  Schipa;  Waiter, 
Samuel  Bonello;  Lilli,  Natalie  Moorhead;  Cook,  Joe 
Torillo;  Officer,  Joseph  W.  Girard. 

"SUICIDE  FLEET."  RKO-Palhe.  Based  on  a 
magazine  story  by  Commander  H.  A.  Jones.  Screen 
play  by  Lew  Lipton.  Dialogue  by  F.  McGrew  Wills. 
Directed  by  Albert  Rogell.  The  cast:  Baltimore, 
Bill  Boyd;  Dutch,  Robert  Armstrong;  Skeets,  James 
Gleason;  Sally,  Ginger  Rogers;  Commander.  Harry 
Banister;  Holtzman,  Frank  Reicher;  Captain  Von 
Stuben,  Henry  Victor. 

"SURRENDER."  Fox.  From  the  play  "Axelle" 
by  Pierre  Benoit.  Adapted  by  Samuel  N.  Behrman 
and  Sonya  Levien.  Directed  by  William  K.  Howard. 
The  cast:  Dumaine,  Warner  Baxter;  Axelle,  Leila 
Hyams;  Reichendorf.  C.  Aubrey  Smith;-  Dietrich. 
Alexander  Kirkland;  Elbing,  Ralph  Bellamy;  Goulot, 
William  Pawley;  Claveric,  Howard  Phillips;  Van- 
daele,  Bert  Hanlon;  Dominica,  Bodil  Rosing.* 

"TAXI!"  Warner  Brothers.  Adaptation  and  dia- 
logue by  Kubec  Glasmon  and  John  Bright.  Directed 
by  Roy  Del  Ruth.  The  cast:  Mall  Nolan,  James 
Cagney;  Sue,  Loretta  Young;  Skeets,  George  E. 
Stone;  Marie,  Dorothy  Burgess;  Danny,  Ray  Cooke; 
Joe  Silvia,  Matt  McHugh,  Ruby.  Leila  Bennett;  Pop 
Reilly,  Guy  Kibbee;  Father  Srulty,  George  McFar- 
lane;  Truck  Driver,  Nat  Pendleton;  Polly,  Pollv 
Walters;  The  Judge,  Burton  Churchill* 

"THE  CHAMP."  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Story 
by  Frances  Marion.  Directed  by  King  Vidor.  The 
cast:  Champ.  Wallace  Berry;  Dink,  Jackie  Cooper: 
Linda,  Irene  Rich;  Sponge,  Roscoe  Ates;  Tim,  Edwarr1 
Brophy;  Tony,  Hale  Hamilton;  Jonah,  Jesse  Scott; 
Mary  Lou,  Marcia  Mae  Jones. 

(Continued  on  page  III) 


SCREENLAND 


Run- ell 


LOOKING  FOR  A  RAIN-BEAU? 

Sorry  Ka  thryn  Crawford,  we  could n' t  help  it.    You  do  look  pretty  sweet  paddling  around  in  your 
new  slicker  and  ram-boots.  And  whoever  it  is  you're  smiling  at  over  your  shoulder,  we  hope  he 
knows  enough  not  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.' 
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Studio  Addresses  of  the  Stars 


Metro-Gcldwyn-Mayer  Studios, 
Culver  City,  Cal. 


Astrid  Allwyn 
John  Barry  more 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Wallace  Beery 
Harry  Carey 
Jackie  Cooper 
Kathryn  Crawford 
Joan  Crawford 
Marion  Davies 
Reginald  Denny 
Marie  Dressier 
Jimmy  Durante 
Cliff  Edwards 
Madge  Evans 
Lynn  Fontanne 
Wallace  Ford 
Clark  Gable 
Greta  Garbo 
John  Gilbert 
Ralph  Graves 
William  Haines 
Neil  Hamilton 
Helen  Hayes 
Jean  Hersholt 
Hedda  Hopper 
Leila  Hyams 


Dorothy  Jordan 
Buster  Keaton 
Barbara  Leonard 
Alfred  Lunt 
Joan  Marsh 
Adolphe  Menjou 
Una  Merkel 
John  Miljan 
Robert  Montgomery 
Grace  Moore 
Polly  Moran 
Karen  Morley 
Conrad  Xagel 
Ramon  Novarro 
Ivor  Novello 
Edward  Nugent 
Anita  Page 
Marie  Prevost 
Duncan  Renaldo 
Norma  Shearer 
Lewis  Stone 
Norma  Talmadge 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Ernest  Torrence 
Lester  Vail 


Paramount  Studios,  5451  Marathon 
Street,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Adrienne  Ames 
Richard  Arlen 
George  Bancroft 
Tallulah  Bankhead 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Eleanor  Boardman 
William  Boyd 
Clive  Brook 
Nancy  Carroll 
Maurice  Chevalier 
Claudette  Colbert 
Juliette  Compton 
Jackie  Coogan 
Robert  Coogan 
Gary  Cooper 
Frances  Dee 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Stuart  Erwin 
Skeets  Gallagher 
Wynne  Gibson 
Gary  Grant 
Harry  Green 
Mitzi  Green 


Phillips  Holmes 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Carole  Lombard 
Paul  Lukas 
Fredric  March 
Georges  Metaxa 
Jeanette  MacDonald 
Rosita  Moreno 
Barry  Norton 
Warner  Oland 
Vivienne  Osborne 
Eugene  Pallette 
Irving  Pichel 
Gene  Raymond 
Jackie  Searl 
Peggy  Shannon 
Sylvia  Sidney 
Charles  Starrett 
Lilyan  Tashman 
Regis  Toomey 
Allen  Vincent 
Judith  Wood 


Warner-First  National  Studios, 
Burbank,  California 


Robert  Allen 
George  Arliss 
Richard  Barthelmess 
Joan  Blondell 
Lillian  Bond 
George  Brent 
Joe  E.  Brown 
Charles  Butterworth 
James  Cagney 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Donald  Cook 
Bebe  Daniels 
Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr. 

Gladys  Ford 
Kay  Francis 
Ruth  Hall 
James  Hall 
Walter  Huston 
Leon  Janney 


Evalyn  Knapp 
Fred  Kohler 
Winnie  Lightner 
Lucien  Littlefield 
Ben  Lyon 
Dorothy  Mackaill 
Mae  Madison 
David  Manners 
Marian  Marsh 
Ray  Milland 
Marilyn  Miller 
Ona  Munson 
Dorothy  Peterson 
Walter  Pidgeon 
William  Powell 
James  Rennie 
Otis  Skinner 
Polly  Walters 
H.  B.  Warner 
Edward  Woods 


RKO-Radio-Pathe,  780  Gower  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Robert  Armstrong 
Mary  Astor 
Roscoe  Ates 
Harry  Bannister 
Louis  John  Bartels 


Constance  Bennett 
Joseph  Cawthorn 
Lita  Chevret 
Ricardo  Cortez 
Dolores  Del  Rio 


A  pair  of  good  skates!  With 
Adrienne  Dore  to  speed  her  on 
her    way,    no   wonder  Tabby 
looks  kittenish. 


Richard  Dix 
Irene  Dunne 
Jill  Esmond 
Susan  Flemming 
Roberta  Gale 
John  Halliday 
Ann  Harding 
Hugh  Herbert 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arlene  Judge 
Tom  Keene 
Kitty  Kelly 
Edgar  Kennedy 
Ivan  Lebedeft 
Dorothy  Lee 
Eric  Linden 
Phillips  Lord 


Joel  McCrea 
Frank  McHugh 
Ken  Murray 
Pola  Negri 
Edna  Mae  Oliver 
Laurence  Olivier 
William  Post 
Charles  Quigley 
Eddie  Quiftan 
Charles  Sale 
Lowell  Sherman 
Marion  Shilling 
Ned  Sparks 
Helen  Twelvetrees 
Ruth  Weston 
Bert  Wheeler 
Robert  Woolsey 


Offer  Felicitations 

to  These 

Following  March  Stars 

Lois  Moran 

March 

1st. 

Edmund  Lowe 

March 

3rd. 

Ray  Milland 

March 

3rd. 

Dorothy  Mackaill 

March 

4th. 

Conrad  Nagel 

March 

16th. 

Donald  Dillaway 

March 

17th. 

Betty  Compson 

March 

18th. 

Joan  Crawford 

March 

23rd. 

Gloria  Swanson 

March 

29th. 

Warner  Baxter 

March 

29th. 

Doris  Hill 

March 

31st. 

Eddie  Qui  1  lan 

March 

31st. 

Fox  Studios, 
Avenue, 

Frank  Albertson 
Hardie  Albright 
Luana  Alcaniz 
William  Bakcwell 
Warner  Baxter 
Joan  Bennett 
Humphrey  Bogart 
John  Boles 
El  Brcndel 
Marguerite  Churchi 
Joyce  Compton 
Donald  Dillaway 
Fifi  Dorsay 
James  Dunn 
Ann  Dvorak 
Sally  Eilers 
Charles  Farrell 
John  Garrick 
Janet  Gay nor 
Minna  Gombell 
Warren  Hymer 
Richard  Keene 
J.  M.  Kerrigan 
Elissa  Landi 
Cecelia  Loftus 


1401  North  Western 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Edmund  Lowe 
Myrna  Loy 
Sharon  Lynn 
Helen  Mack 
Kenneth  Mac- 

Kenna 
Mona  Maris 
Mae  Marsh 
Victor  McLaglen 
Thomas  Meighan 
Conchita  Montene- 
gro 
Lois  Moran 
Greta  Nisseo 
Marian  Nixon 
George  O'Brien 
Sally  O'Neil 
Will  Rogers 
David  Rollins 
Rosalie  Roy 
Spencer  Tracy 
Elda  Vokel 
Linda  Watkins 
Marjorie  White 


Universal  Studios, 

Lew  Ayres 
Pala  Birrell 
John  Mack  Brown 
Mae  Clarke 
Robert  Ellis 
Sidney  Fox 
Rose  Hobart 
Boris  Karloff 


Universal  City,  Cal. 

Barbara  Kent 
Bela  Lugosi 
Tom  Mix 
Mary  Nolan 
Eddie  Phillips 
Slim  Summerville 
Genevieve  Tobin 
John  Wray 


Tiffany  Studios,  4516  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 


Gertrude  Astor 
Mischa  Auer 
Leo  Carrillo 
Helen  Chandler 
Helene  Chadwick 
Dorothy  Christy 
George  Fawcett 
Carmelita  Geraghtv 


Albert  Gran 
Hale  Hamilton 
Lloyd  Hughes 
Paul  Hurst 
Ralph  Ince 
Wallace  MacDonald 
Ken  Maynard 
Bob  Steele 


Street, 


Dorothy  Revier 
Loretta  Savers 
Barbara  Stanwvck 


United    Artists    Studios,    1041  North 
Formosa  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Don  Alvardo  Evelyn  Laye 

Eddie  Cantor  Chester  Morris 

Ronald  Colman  Pat  O'Brien 

Melvyn  Douglas  Mary  Pickford 
Douglas  Fairbanks  Gilbert  Roland 
Jean  Harlow  Gloria  Swanson 

Al  Jolson 

Columbia  Studies,  1438  Gower 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

William  Collier,  Jr.    Joan  Peers 
Richard  Cromwell 
Constance  Cummings 
Jack  Holt 
Buck  Jones 

Hal  Roach  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

Charley  Chase  Harry  Langdon 

Mickey  Daniels  Stan  Laurel 

Oliver  Hardy  Our  Gang 

Ed  Kennedy  ZaSu  Pitts 

Mary  Kornman  Thelma  Todd 

Educational  Studios,  7250  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Marjorie  Beebe  Patsy  O'Leary 

Ann  Christy  Daphne  Pollard 

Andy  Clyde  Lincoln  Stedman 

Bing  Crosby  Nick  Stuart 

Harry  Gribbon 

Sono    Art    World-Wide,  Metropolitan 
Studios,    1041    Las    Palmas  Street, 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Ruth  Roland  Edward  Everett 

Eddie  Dowling  Horton 


SCREENLAND 


Hoots  and 


It's  Kay  Francis  who  £ers  the  fans  all  excited  this  rr-o.  tvi  •      -  jn- 

der.    She's  America's  own  subtle  charmer,  and  th  -i-  call 

her  the  equal  of  any  of  the  imported  gals.  Kay  is  s~  "th  Kenneth 

McKenna,  her  director  husbi-  its 

aits.  ° 
-    ;  OOJTV 


HOW  NOT  TO  BEHAVE! 

(First  Prize  Letter) 

Why  so  much  bitterness  toward  the  so- 
called  "sexy"  and  "triangle"  pictures  ap- 
pearing so  frequently  on  the  screen  of  to- 
day ? 

I  believe  films  of  this  sort  very  often  pre- 
vent just  such  situations  in  real  life.  In 
seeing  this  type  of  picture  one  is  forced  to 
form  a  mental  picture  of  such  things  hap- 
pening in  one's  own  life  and  home.  Often, 
this  is  enough  to  make  one  come  to  a  fuller 
and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  happiness 
and  possibilities  of  one's  own  particular  lot. 

I  am  no  Greta  Garbo  and  my  husband  is 
no  Clark  Gable,  but  our  own  lives  are  full 
of  happiness  and  understanding.  Triangle 
pictures  are  a  red  flag — may  we  always 


heed  the  moral  which  such  films  present. 

Rachelle  Francis, 
205  Blackstone  Court, 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

MOVIES  MADE  TO  ORDER 
(Second  Prize  Letter) 

Hollywood's  present  enthusiasm  for  mak- 
ing talkies  of  the  best  novels  and  stage 
plays  is,  to  me,  a  cheering  augury  for  the 
intellectual  growing-up  of  the  movies.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  the  work  of  our  lead- 
ing novelists  and  playwrights,  whose 
trained  literary  talents,  flavored  with  im- 
agination, wit  and  intelligence,  usually  pro- 
vide the  bright  spots  on  the  cinematic 
bill-of-fare. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  has  been  amply 


Get  in  the  "Prize  Ring"! 
Fifty  dollars  monthly 
for  the  best  letters  on 
the  movies 


demonstrated  by  now  that  the  talking 
screen  is  a  perfectly  valid  dramatic  medium 
in  its  own  right.  Why,  then,  should  pro- 
ducers continue  serving  us  warmed-over 
fare,  however  excellent,  in  the  form  of  re- 
hashed books  and  plays,  instead  of  employ- 
ing these  same  authors  and  playwrights 
to  concoct  original  dramas  especially  fitted 
to  the  potentialities  of  the  screen? 

Let  the  movies  build  up  a  corps  of  au- 
thentic creative  artists  on  whom  to  draw. 
Then  truly  will  we  have  some  great  pic- 
tures ! 

Lilian  Pownser, 
8060-90th  Rd.. 
Woodhaven,  L.  I. 


THOSE  WOBBLY  THRONES 
(Third  Prize  Letter) 

High  on  their  gilded  thrones  sit  the 
movie  stars,  without  one  iota  of  protection 
— thrones  won  by  long  years  of  arduous 
toil  and  privation.  Take  our  foreign  stars 
— Paul  Lukas  for  instance.  Consider  the 
splendid  fight  he  has  made.  Always  at  a 
disadvantage,  burdened  by  a  foreign  accent, 
his  difficulties  increased  by  the  coming  of 
the  talkies,  encouraged  by  no  one,  and  with 
only  his  everlasting  belief  in  himself  to 
support  him,  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  and 
established  himself  as  one  of  our  finest 
actors  of  today. 

We  should  remember  this  when  we  feel 
inclined  to  judge  any  of  the  stars  harshly. 
After  all,  they  are  stars  in  name  only — in 
reality  they  are  but  pawns  pushed  about  by 
people's  opinions.  Why  begrudge  them 
their  brief  blaze  of  glory,  which,  "like  snow 
upon  the  desert's  dusty  face,  lighting  a  little 
hour  or  two,  is  gone." 

Sybil  Donaldson, 
R.  R.  No.  1, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

QUITE  A  LITTLE  ORDER! 
(Fourth  Prize  Letter) 

I  want : 

Joan  Crawford  to  stay  a  brunette ; 
Charles  Farrell  and  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr., 

to  get  haircuts ; 
Greta  Garbo  and  Clark  Gable  in  another 

picture ; 

Another  film  like  "Daddy  Long  Legs" ; 
Janet  Gaynor  and  Clark  Gable  co-starred ; 


That's  the  write  idea!  Send  us  your 
own  talkie  criticisms,  flattering  or 
otherwise.  But  always  write  con- 
structively, even  when  picking  flaws. 
The  four  best  letters  each  month  win 
prizes  of  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5,  respec- 
tively. Please  limit  your  letters  to  150 
words,  and  mail  them  to  reach  us  by 
the  10th  of  each  month. 
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Hoots  and  Hoorays 


Dunn?  Why,  he's  just  get- 
ting started.'  Jimmy's  a  new 
rave,  and  judging  from  "Over 
the  Hill,"  it  looks  permanent. 


More  of  fascinating  Tallulah  Bankhead ; 
Victor  Varconi  to  get  better  breaks. 

I  don't  want: 

Our  favorite  stars  to  look  like  skeletons ; 

Norma  Shearer  in  her  continued  "indis- 
creet" roles ; 

Fredric  March  without  a  mustache ; 

Clive  Brook  in  any  more  pictures  like 
"Silence" ; 

Nancy  Carroll  to  become  a  bleached 
blonde ; 

Any  more  gangster  or  murder  pictures ; 
Warner  Baxter  to  get  any  stouter ; 
Charles  Rogers  to  leave  the  screen. 

Dorothy  Ruth  Pomeroy, 

13  Pleasant  Street, 
Ashland,  Mass. 


JIMMY  BELONGS! 

When  James  Dunn  made  such  a  spec- 
tacular hit  in  "Bad  Girl"  many  were  some- 
what skeptical  and  thought  that  his  was 
one  of  those  flashy  performances  which 
never  could  be  duplicated.  His  acting  in 
"Over  the  Hill"  proves  his  ability.  He  is 
superb.  His  performances  are  so  unstilted, 
natural,  and  sincere.  Tell  me,  can  you 
remember  when  you  have  seen  a  scene  so 
tender  and  poignant  as  the  one  when 
Johnny  comes  home  after  he  was  given  up 
as  lost,  and  finds  that  his  mother  has  been 
placed  in  the  poorhouse  ? 

Though  "Over  the  Hill"  may  be  labelled 
by  some  as  "old-fashioned"  I  sincerely 
think  no  picture  in  months  has  been  so 
genuinely  loved,  not  only  because  of  Dunn 
and  Mae  Marsh  but  because  of  the  story 
itself.  Situations  which  brought  about  the 
heartbreak,  sadness,  gladness,  defeat,  and 
triumph  are  re-enacted  every  day  in  real 
life.  That  is  realism,  and  not  the  sordid 
sex  stories  which  have  been  hailed  and  ad- 
vertised as  such  during  the  last  year. 

Ida  Keach, 
New  Glarus,  Wis. 


THE  TITLE  QUESTION 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am 
to  have  seen  one  picture  reproduced  from 


a  popular  novel  and  retaining  its  original 
title:  "Bad  Girl."  I  have  missed  many  a 
good  picture  by  not  having  recognized 
the  story  from  its  changed  title. 

Why  can't  the  producers  keep  the  names 
the  authors  have  given  their  books,  and 
thus  let  us  know  what  we  are  going  to  see  ? 
One  is  always  anxious  to  see  the  screen 
version  of  a  good  novel  one  has  read. 

Margaret  L.  Schlotman, 
318  North  Main  St., 
Madisonville,  Ky. 


FROM  "DOWN  UNDER" 

When  you  of  vast  America  look  at  the 
spot  on  the  map  that  is  New  Zealand,  you 
must  wonder  where  we  go  when  the  tide 
comes  in.  It  takes  weeks  of  travel  to  get 
anywhere  from  here,  and  for  many  of  us 
travel  is  too  costly. 

So  I  and  a  million  others  give  thanks 
from  deeply  grateful  hearts  to  the  great 
exponents  of  drama,  comedy  and  all  the 
arts ;  to  the  directors,  script  girls  and  scene 
makers,  whose  art  is  no  less ;  and  to  the 
cameramen  who  snare  the  world's  beauties 
and  trap  the  Interesting  in  their  unguarded 
moments,  that  they  may  send  to  us,  via  the 
screen,  those  things  which  we  should  not 
otherwise  see  or  hear.  Without  motion 
pictures  we  could  never  feel  the  thrill  of  a 
trip  to  the  Rockies  or  realize  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  such  an  immense  thing. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Winn, 
91  Cashmere  Road, 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


OUR  BRAND— AND  GOOD! 

In  the  December  issue  of  your  magazine 
a  young  lady  in  San  Francisco  wrote  that 
Greta  Garbo  is  about  the  only  perfect 
woman  in  pictures.  Nay,  nay,  says  one 
who  has  sold  hundreds  of  tickets  to  the 
public.  Newark,  all  of  it,  goes  Kay  Fran- 
cis. There  is  a  woman — an  American  one 
at  that — who  has  beauty  unsurpassable ! 
One  who  has  all  the  exquisite  charm  one 
could  hope  to  possess.  She  seems  to  have 
been  cut  from  a  unique  pattern  that  can 
never  be  duplicated. 

Her  speech  is  that  of  culture  and  good 
breeding,  and  along  with  that  speech  one 
hears  a  voice  that  is  beautiful,  too!  Such 
an  actress  musi  w  *  be  compared  with  any 
of  the  no-lonp-<"  blondes  ! 

Betty  Gilhy, 
-  Orange  Ave., 
■>  .-.'  on  ~       Newark,  N.  J. 

oi  \nx-  V- 


ANEEDEI  ? 

[  hope  every  Amen  ''"  .,i><1  virl  in 
his  teens  saw  "Are  T.  „r  Children?" 

True,  it  was  tragic,  but  that's  what  we 
need — a  good  jolt,  and,  if  we  could  see  our- 
selves more  often  as  others  see  us,  it  might 
help  lots.  This  story  laid  bare  the  real 
facts,  without  any  glamor  or  romance,  of 
the  young  lawbreaker  who  thinks  he  can 
get  away  with  it.  The  boy  got  exactly 
what  he  deserved,  and  the  sooner  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  begin  to 
realize  that  they  just  can't  get  away  with 
it  the  more  real  fun  they  will  have. 

It  just  isn't  being  done,  and  this  picture 
proved  it  clearly,  even  better  than  any 
parent  could  do.  Most  sweet  young  things 
didn't  like  it,  I  am  sure,  because  it  wasn't 
draped  with  the  beautiful — but  that's  life, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

Ruth  Barnett, 
5419  S.  Robertson  St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND— 

Why  have  recent  pictures  portraying  our 
modern  youth  been  so  grossly  overdone? 
This  has  been  so  noticeable  that  the  aver- 
age youngster  cannot  find  anything  com- 
parable in  his  own  life. 

Pictures  of  this  sort  should  teach  a  vital 
lesson — but  do  they?  "Are  These  Our 
Children?"  has  just  been  shown  in  our 
local  theatre,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  discussion  it  has  caused.  All  the  young 
people  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  picture, 
but  extreme ;  and  they  insisted  that  none 
of  their  crowd  lived  such  extraordinary 
lives. 

"Phew!  I  still  think  I'm  a  good  little- 
boy,"  one  young  man  remarked,  and  he 
was  typical  of  his  set.  In  fact,  it  gave 
them  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  them- 
selves, so  that  a  picture  that  was  meant 
to  teach  a  "Great  Lesson"  failed  to  do  so. 

D.  Maple. 
Box  193, 
York,  Neb. 

(Continued  on  page  107) 


"The  Sin  of  Helen  Hayes"  is 
that  she  waited  so  long  before 
joining  the  movies.  Two 
pictures — and  the  fans  are 
hers.' 
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SCREENLAND 


How  Has  The  Chatterton  Changed? 

Continued  from  page  27 


Louise  Dresser  and  Mary  Forbes  in  a  scene  from  "Stepping 
Sisters,"  film    version   of  last  season's   comedy  success 
on  Broadway.    Mary  Forbes,  right,  is  Ruth  Chatterton  s 
mother-in-law ,  and,  of  course,  Ralph's  mama. 


her  mother  occupied  in  a  quiet  street  in  the 
city's  East  Side.  She  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  discoursing  on  what  she  believed 
was  right,  and  what  wrong,  with  the  thea- 
tre. 

"Absurd,  adorable  little  creature !"  I 
thought,  dismissing  her  theories  of  stage 
management  and  writing  a  study  of  her  as 
"Sweet  and  Twenty."  But  I  was  wrong. 
It  was  a  mistake  not  to  give  heed  to  those 
immature  ideas.  For  while  she  was  still 
in  her  twenties  I  was  to  see  her  as  pro- 
ducer of  two  plays.  She  translated  "La 
Tendresse"  (Tenderness)  from  the  French 
and  appeared  in  it  with  Mr.  Miller. 

The  next  year  actresses  who  might  have 
mothered  her  resented  the  youngster's  sug- 
gestion :  "Don't  you  think  you  should  play 
that  in  a  lower  key?"  Or  "That  scene, 
could  be  improved  by  a  quicker  tempo." 
"How  dare  that  child  dictate  to  us?"  the 
elders  asked  each  other.  Late  in  the  sea- 
son the  reason  seeped  into  their  conscious- 
ness. "That  child"  "owned  the  show"  and 
was  putting  forth  her  own  ideas  of  direc- 
tion as  was  her  indisputable  right.  They 
were  sound  ideas. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Henry  Miller 
said  to  me :  "I  doubt  if  Ruth  Chatterton 
could  write  a  check  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars today.  She  hasn't  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  money  for  itself.  I  have  never  known 
an  actress  who  had  the  money  sense.  You 
know  how  Nazimova  slaved  with  the  little 
Russian  company,  in  a  Third  Street  hall, 
making  her  own  costumes?  After  Mar- 
garet Anglin  and  I  found  her  there  and  I 
brought  her  uptown  to  give  special 
matinees  of  Ibsen  plays,  what  do  you  think 
she  did  with  her  first  week's  salary,  ninety 
dollars  ?" 

"Bought  a  new  dress,"  I  offered. 

"No.  She  spent  it  all  for  a  gold  ciga- 
rette case !" 

"But  Miss  Chatterton  is  wise  in  another 


respect,"  Mr.  Miller  went  on.  "She  is  in- 
vesting her  time,  and  so  well  that  she  will 
learn  all  that  is  to  be  learned  about  stage 
production  and  direction.  She  and  Laura 
Hope  Crewes  are  deep  students  of  stage- 
craft. When  their  youthful  beauty  passes 
its  loss  will  not  be  a  tragedy  to  them." 

Six  months  before  her  departure  for 
Hollywood  Miss  Crewes  told  me  that  she 
gladly  would  play  her  last  part  on  a  stage. 
"I  want  to  teach,"  she  said,  "and  to  direct." 
Her  success  in  these  capacities  in  Holly- 
wood is  known  by  all  who  know  their 
Hollywood. 

While  "Ruthie,"  as  her  friends  know  her, 
was  creating  Sir  James  Barrie's  "Mary 
Rose"  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  that  had 
housed  Maude  Adams'  performances  of 
Lady  Bobbie  in  "The  Little  Minister," 
Maggie  Shand  in  "What  Every  Woman 
Knows,"  and  Phor  ./c  in  "Quality  Street,"  I 
accepted  her  invitation  to  "call  me  up  any 
time  between  waits.  There  is  a  telephone 
in  my  dressing  room,  you  kr^'V;' 

"So  glad  to  hea.7  t-om  you.  No,  I  am 
alone.  I  was  studying  my  Italian  lesson," 
came  in  the  Chatterton  voice  by  the  dress- 
ing room  telephone. 

"Why  Italian?"  I  asked. 

"Because  I  think  everyone  should  be  able 
to  think  in  three  languages.  I  can  think 
in  English  and  French.  It  will  give  new 
shadings  to  my  reflections  if  I  can  indulge 
them  in  Italian." 

The  blaze  of  one's  name  spelled  in  incan- 
descence above  theatres  on  the  longest 
street  in  the  world,  Broadway,  does  not 
foster  modesty.  Yet  I  never  knew  a  star, 
or  woman  in  the  home,  more  modest  than 
Ruth  Chatterton.  Only  once  I  heard  her 
repeat  words  that  had  afforded  her  grati- 
fication. Permissible  indeed  was  that  in- 
dulgence, delivered  with  hesitanf  words 
and  cheeks  through  which  a  pi.ik  tide 
poured:    "I  met  Sir  James  Barrie  in  Lon- 


don. When  he  learned  that  I  was  to  in- 
troduce his  "Mary  Rose"  to  the  American 
theatregoers  he  said,  'You  look  like  the 
little  maids  I  have  dreamed.'  " 

Across  the  luncheon  table  at  her  home  in 
New  York  leaped  flashingly  a  dominant 
Chatterton  trait.  The  tall,  blonde,  definite- 
featured  woman  whom  Miss  Chatterton 
addresses  as  "Tillie,"  her  mother,  had  said: 
"Ruth  carries  her  childhood  admirations  to 
a  ridiculous  extreme.  Persons  that  she 
admired  then  she  still  sees  with  the  same 
eyes.  They  may  have  frightful  faults  and 
mannerisms  that  make  them  ludicrous.  But 
she  still  admires  them." 

"I  see  those  faults  and  mannerisms," 
came  in  even,  incisive  tones  across  the 
glistening  oak  of  the  round  table.  "But 
I  don't  talk  about  them." 

Ruth  Chatterton  had  voiced  the  essence 
of  good  breeding. 

Snobbery  is  as  far  from  her  as  disloyalty. 
While  she  reigned  in  the  unstable  realm  of 
Broadway,  brilliant  actresses,  dowagers  and 
debutantes  of  Millionaire  Row  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue,  might  receive  tickets  from 
her  for  seats  far  back  in  the  crowded  thea- 
tre, but  one  steadfast-eyed,  smiling,  shabby 
woman  always  sat  near  the  front  row. 
Her  address  was  an  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
She  had  been  a  neighbor  of  Ruthie's  in  her 
before-success  era.  Always  she  received 
tickets  for  the  smart  first  nights  of  a  Miller- 
Chatterton  play.  Always  she  was  sent  for 
to  receive  a  hug  and  pat  from  the  star  who 
pushed  her  way  past  circle  upon  circle  as- 
sembled for  congratulations  to  bearishly 
bestow  them.  At  Pelham  Manor  lived  an 
aged  woman  whom  Miss  Chatterton  called 
"Aunt  Lily,"  the  title  being  outside  the 
boundary  of  consanguinity.  The  greatest 
compliment  Ruth  Chatterton  paid  a  friend 
was  to  say :  "Would  you  like  to  drive  out 
with  me  to  Aunt  Lily's  for  tea?"  The 
friends  who  went  to  the  simple,  faded  little 
home,  receiving  the  hospitality  of  the  old 
friend,  named  the  little  house  "Ruth's  fount 
of  inspiration." 

When  she  reached  a  city  the  first  persons 
she  telephoned  were  old  actors  or  actresses 
she  had  known  in  stock,  bidding  them  to  a 
Lucullian  feast. 

Romance  was  approaching  the  Broadway 
star  of  ten  years'  shining.  It  came  about 
through  the  apparent  commonplace  of  a 
youth's  being  engaged  for  Miss  Chatter- 
ton's  leading  man  in  her  first  musical 
comedy.  Storms  gathered  above  and  about 
that  offering  by  the  Shubert  brothers  and 
their  co-producer,  Henry  Miller.  Mr. 
Miller,  one  of  the  undisputedly  greatest 
stage  directors,  too,  was  one  of  the  most 
irascible.  He  had  chided  players  merci- 
lessly at  rehearsals  and  wept  upon  their 
shoulders  in  pleas  for  forgiveness  when 
the  flood  tide  of  his  wrathful  impatience 
had  passed.  He  told  me  that  "he  would 
give  the  world  if  he  did  not  become  furious 
with  anyone  who  happened  to  differ  with 
him." 

The  young  woman  whom  he  had  raised 
to  a  place  among  the  theatrical  stars  dared 
to  differ  with  him  at  a  point  in  rehearsals 
of  "Magnolia  Lady."  Tired,  nervous,  irri- 
tated by  an  obstacle  to  his  will,  he  turned 
the  flood  of  his  fury  upon  her.  His  words 
were  whips.  The  Americans  in  the  cast 
well  knew  the  Miller  eccentricity.  Miss 
Chatterton  herself  might  have  overlooked 
it.  But  to  her  side  came  a  pale,  young 
man  with  angry  eyes.    He  bowed. 

"Permit  me  to  escort  you  from  the  stage, 
Miss  Chatterton,"  he  said. 

She  hesitated.  Looked  at  the  wrath- 
distorted  features  of  her  impresario  of  a 
decade.    Slowly  turned,  took  her  leading 
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man's  arm  and  left  the  stage.  Mr.  Miller 
stamped  from  the  stage  and  the  theatre. 
He  never  returned. 

"Poor  Mr.  Miller!"  It  was  her  dress- 
ing-room comment  upon  the  incident  to  me. 
"He  does  not  know  musical  comedy.  He 
isn't  well.    He  is  very  nervous." 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  large  endow- 
ment of  forgiveness.  It  is  a  signal  quality 
of  hers  that  she  holds  no  grudge.  Life  is 
a  fast-rushing  stream.  We  must  guide 
well  and  wisely  our  beats  upon  the  stream. 
We  cannot  afford  to  draw  up  to  the  bank 
for  indulgence  in  animosities.  Time  cannot 
wait  for  bickerings. 

The  incident  that  might  soon  have  been 
forgotten  by  her  generous  nature  was  the 
beginning  of  the  wooing  of  "Rafe."  Ralph 


Forbes  declared  that  he  longed  to  conduct 
Miss  Chatterton  off  the  stage  from  any 
disturbing  scene  in  her  life. 

So,  the  same  year,  they  were  married. 

It  is  conceivable,  in  the  light  of  her  ex- 
traordinary character,  that  she  may  have 
said,  in  their  brief  separation,  "Poor  Rafe!" 
For  the  reconciliation  seems  to  be  perma- 
nent. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  girl  star  was — 
human  beings !  The  gamut  of  her  interest 
was  wide.  It  reached  from  archbishops  to 
gangsters,  from  the  Marx  Brothers  to  John 
Galsworthy.    It  still  does. 

I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  Ruth 
Chatterton,  the  girl,  was,  indeed,  mother 
of  Ruth  Chatterton,  the  woman.  That  the 
twig  of  tender  sympathies  and  broad  inter- 


ests has  become  the  tree  of  a  deep-rooted 
kindliness  and  world-wide  range  of  sym- 
pathies. 

An  unique  woman  who  even  idolizes  her 
mother-in-law!  "Mary  Forbes  is  so  good 
that  snakes  won't  bite  her.  She  puts  pans 
of  milk  in  her  back  yard  and  friendly  rat- 
tlesnakes slide  up  and  breakfast  with  her. 
There  never  was  such  another  woman," 
Ruth  asserts. 

By  nature  conciliatory,  "Ruthie"  Chatter- 
ton fought  only  for  causes  she  deemed 
worthy.    So,  too,  Ruth  Chatterton. 

Both  have  said,  in  my  hearing,  "I  won't 
fight  until  my  back  is  against  the  wall. 
Then  I  fight  hard." 

Militant  only  when  necessary.  Then 
mightily  militant. 


Blonde  Wary  of  Love 

Continued  from  page  58 


That,  really,  was  the  reason  Evalyn 
went  to  New  York  to  begin  the  stage 
career  which  led  to  her  success  now  in  the 
movies.  Many  stories  have  been  written 
about  her  need  to  train  the  Kansas  City 
accent  out  of  her  voice,  about  her  all- 
consuming  ambition  to  be  an  actress,  about 
dramatics  occupying  her  thoughts  since  she 
was  a  tiny  child. 

All  of  that  is  true.  But  it  was  the 
broken  love  affair  that  gave  her  the  im- 
petus, forced  her  out  of  the  rut  of  high 
school,  collegiate  and  stock  company  the- 
atricals. Granted  that  she  had  the  desire 
to  improve,  she  still  might  never  have  made 
the  break  from  home  ties  if  her  heart  had 
not  cried  out  also  for  a  change,  new  scenes, 


new  faces,  that  she  might  forget  the  despair 
in  her  soul. 

So  Evalyn  went  to  New  York,  studied, 
and  made  Broadway,  all  in  a  year.  She 
traveled  on  the  road,  played  jerk-water 
towns  and  big  cities.  She  met  thousands 
of  people,  charming,  cultured  and  inter- 
esting people,  who  had  something  worth- 
while to  offer  her.  Men  found  her  at- 
tractive and  sought  her  company,  her 
friendship,  her  love.  But  Evalyn  never 
favored  one  of  them  more  than  another. 
Her  emotions  were  still  numbed.  It  takes 
time  for  a  wound  like  that  to  heal,  and 
Evalyn  had  no  desire  for  a  new  love  to 
replace  the  old. 

When  Evalyn's  stage  success  at  last  at- 


tracted the  attention  of  Hollywood,  she 
signed  willingly  enough  on  the  dotted  line, 
and  left  New  York  for  new  fields  to  con- 
quer. But  her  thrill  at  becoming  part  of 
the  Cinema  City  was  all  wrapped  up  in  the 
thought  of  making  pictures,  seeing  new 
sights.  Tales  of  Hollywood's  handsome 
men,  famous  stars  and  eligible  escorts  left 
her  cold.  Hollywood  society  opened  its 
doors  to  Evalyn,  but  she  remained  outside. 
She  just  wasn't  interested. 

A  beautiful  girl  in  the  public  eye  can't 
remain  long  without  at  least  one  devoted 
boy-friend,  however,  and  pretty  soon  those 
who  watch  for  budding  romances  began  to 
notice  that  Evalyn  was  being  escorted 
places  by  an  unusually  handsome,  tall,  and 
dark  young  man,  just  the  kind  girls  dream 
about,  while  a  certain  yellow  roadster  was 
parked  pretty  steadily  in  front  of  her  apart- 
ment. 

Evalyn's  close  friends — and  don't  think 
that  she  hasn't  plenty ! — discovered  that  he 
is  a  non-professional,  with  plenty  of  money 
and  all  of  the  little  social  graces.  In  short, 
everything  a  girl  could  want.  Anyway, 
that's  the  way  it  looked  on  the  surface, 
and  people  went  around  saying,  "I'm  so 
glad  for  Evalyn.  She  deserves  a  break." 
To  make  it  all  the  more  certain,  a  big, 
framed  picture  of  the  young  man  occupied 
the  place  of  honor  on  her  living  room  table, 
inscribed,  without  shame,  "To  Evalyn,  who 
will  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world 
the  day  that  she  becomes  my  wife." 

That  went  on  for  about  a  year.  Evalyn 
is  constant.  When  she  finds  a  boy-friend 
she  likes,  she  doesn't  spoil  things  by  play- 
ing around  with  others.  But  the  wedding 
bells  didn't  ring.  Nobody  knows  just  what 
happened.  Evalyn  doesn't  broadcast  her 
personal  affairs.  When  she  feels  hurt  or 
sad,  she  stays  by  herself  until  she  gets 
over  it,  instead  of  crying  on  the  shoulders 
of  her  friends.  All  that  Hollywood  knew 
was  that  the  yellow  roadster  suddenly 
stopped  calling,  and  that  its  owner  was 
seen  no  more  in  the  company  of  the  blonde 
Miss  Knapp.  He,  too,  had  failed  to  "meas- 
ure up." 

Later,  when  Evalyn  had  her  tragic  fall 
from  a  .Hollywood  mountainside,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  call  on  her  at  the 
hospital.    She  refused  to  see  him. 

"When  I'm  through,  I'm  through,"  she 
said  when  friends  remonstrated  with  her. 
"The  fact  that  I  fell  down  a  cliff  doesn't 
change  anything  between  us.  He  knows 
that  I  wouldn't  see  him  if  I  were  at  home 
— why  should  I  when  I'm  here?" 

During  the  filming  of  "The  Millionaire." 


Donald  Cook  and  Evalyn  Knapp  first  met  when  playing  together  on  the 
stage  in  stock,  and  renewed  their  friendship  when  both  came  to  Holly- 
wood.    Will  Donald  make  her  change  her  mind  about  falling  in  love? 
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Hollywood  thought  that  a  romance  was 
budding  between  Evalyn  and  David  Man- 
ners. Certain  it  is  that  they  took  a  great 
liking  to  each  other.  They  had  lunch  to- 
gether every  day.  But  that  is  as  far  as 
it  went.  All  of  Manners'  invitations  to 
affairs  outside  of  studio  hours  were  sys- 
tematically refused. 

After  the  friendship  had  cooled,  it  was 
discovered  that  Evalyn  had  lacked  informa- 
tion about  Manners'  marital  status — 
whether  he  was  married,  just  separated, 
or  legally  divorced.  She  didn't  think  it 
polite  to  ask.    So  she  turned  him  down. 

The  last  picture  Evalyn  made  before 
her  accident  was  "Side  Show."  In  it  she 
played  the  romantic  lead  opposite  a  young 
man  she  had  known  previously  in  her 
Kansas  City  stock  company  days — Donald 
Cook.  Everybody  suddenly  remembered 
that  Evarvn  had  been  thrilled  when  War- 
ner Brothers  placed  him  under  contract, 
hoped  that  he  would  remember  her — as 
though  anyone  could  ever  forget  this  slen- 
der Daughter  of  the  Jinx.  And  sure 
enough,  they  did  start  going  places  to- 
gether. But  Evalyn,  questioned  by  inti- 
mates, remained  noncommittal.  She  just 
zvonldn't  get  enthusiastic. 

Nevertheless  the  friendship  has  flour- 
ished. It  has  lasted  for  nearly  a  year — 
a  long  time  in  Hollywood.  Cook  was 
among  the  most  regular  of  Evalyn's  callers 


It  never  rains  but  ft  showers! 
Some    of    Jimmie    Durante' s 
thoughtful    feminine  friends 
gave  him  a  shower. 


when  she  was  ill,  her  most  steadfast  of 
companions  when  she  was  convalescent. 

Moreover,  the  romance,  if  such  it  be, 
has  everything  in  its  favor.  Cook  is  free. 
Unless  appearances  are  deceiving,  he  is 
devoted  to  Evalyn.  He  is  near  her  own 
age,  with  a  status  in  the  film  world  equal  to 
her  own.  He  is  cultured,  intelligent,  col- 
lege-bred like  herself.  Sentimentalists, 
watching  from  the  sidelines,  believe  that 
they  would  be  "the"  perfect  couple. 

But  Evalyn?  She  isn't  saying — yet. 
Pinned  down,  she  admits  quite  naturally, 
without  a  trace  of  embarrassment,  that  she 
thinks  young  Mr.  Cook  is  very  nice  indeed, 
and  my,  isn't  he  good  looking?  Yes,  of 
course,  she  does  like  him  a  lot. 

Liking,  however,  isn't  love.  Has  Evalyn, 
once  more,  felt  the  divine  spark,  and  hidden 
it  until  the  time  comes  to  let  it  burst  into 
flame?  Or  is  she  still  afraid,  remembering 
the  pain  of  another  love,  hoping,  fearing, 
and  holding  herself  back?  Or — and  this 
may  also  be  true — does  she  still  feel  that 
"Mr.  Right"  has  not  yet  come  along? 

Well,  nothing  but  time  alone  will  supply 
the  answer.  The  ingredients  for  a  Big 
Romance  are  all  there.  The  dish  is  mixed, 
and  ready  for  the  flame.  If  it  is  never  to 
come  to  a  boil,  it  will  be  because  Evalyn 
herself  has  turned  off  the  fire. 

And  all  that  the  rest  of  us  can  do  is 
watch,  and  wait. 


The  Worlds  Worst  Audience? 
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made  for  screen  characters  by  student 
audiences.  Where  a  question  is  asked  that 
calls  for  an  answer  of  "yes"  or  "no"  the 
boys  are  usually  ready  with  some  good 
advice.  Strange  to  say,  they  often  guess 
correctly.  If  the  heroine  hesitates  to  say 
whether  she  will  go  with  the  villain  the 
undergrads  call  out  "yes."  This,  of  course, 
is  right,  for  anyone  can  tell  you  that  if 
she  spurned  the  villain  too  soon  there 
wouldn't  be  any  story.  If  the  picture  is  a 
little  too  sugary,  however,  the  actors  are 
advised  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  Applause 
follows  the  death  of  any  character  who 
proved  boresome.  If  you '  happen  to  feel 
about  the  production  the  way  the  students 
do  you  are  sure  to  have  a  good  time  hear- 
ing the  sly  innuendos  every  time  the  vir- 
tuous heroine  guards  her  honor,  or  when 
the  rather  slight  hero  talks  rough  to  the 
Beeryan  villain. 

Talkie  horse  operas,  otherwise  known 
as  westerns,  have  opened  up  new  material 
for  the  students.  They  like  westerns  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  noble  talk  littered 
around  scenes  laid  in  "them  hills."  Any 
high-sounding  speech  such  as  "Unhand 
me,  you  cad!"  results  in  appreciative  ap- 
plause, while  great  deeds  or  bad  ones 
bring,  respectively,  cheers  or  boos. 

Football  stories  were  formerly  raw  meat 
for  the  collegians,  since  the  Hollywoodian 
type  of  play  that  prevailed  offered  many 
a  laugh  to  varsity  and  near-varsity  play- 
ers attending  the  cinema.  However,  since 
the  advent  of  big  west-coast  teams  and 
Notre  Dame  as  backgrounds  for  these 
films  they  have  had  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  students.  There  is  nothing  to  guy 
in  a  football  picture  where,  not  the  ball- 
carrier, but  the  blocker  is  glorified. 

Talkies  about  college  life,  curiously 
enough,  get  rather  decent  treatment  from 
the  undergrads.  Time  was  when  such  ef- 
forts resulted  only  in  crude  caricatures, 
thus  bringing  the  scoffs  of  university  men. 
Motion  picture  producers,  however,  finally 
realized  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
film  that  gave  a  true  slice  of  college  life 
and  still  provided  enough  color  for  box 


office  success.  They  therefore  took  to 
semi-burlesque,  starting  with  "Sweetie," 
which  made  fun  of  all  the  hallowed  col- 
lege traditions.  Did  you  ever  try  to  make 
fun  of  anybody  who  had  already  begun  to 
ridicule  you?  It's  quite  a  job.  When  the 
other  person  is  a  bunch  of  machinery  be- 
fore and  behind  a  silver  screen  you  have 
no  chance  whatever.  The  students  did  the 
sensible  thing — they  enjoyed  the  burlesques. 

Despite  the  feeling  of  theatre  managers 
on  the  subject,  college  boys  are  not  always 
in  scoffing  mood.  They  make  an  extremely 
critical  audience — at  least  they  do  in  such 
large  centers  as  New  Haven,  Boston, 
Ithaca,  or  Philadelphia — but  when  a  talkie 
offers  something  they  want  they  generally 
give  it  rapt  silence.  They  prefer  three 
types  of  pictures — comedies  of  the  semi- 
slapstick  order,  sophisticated  comedies,  and 
films   of  glamorous   description  featuring 


Here's    the   "Star   Witness" — 
Chic  Sale  to  you.     Watch  for 
him  in  "Old  Man  Minick." 


some  beautiful  star  who  has  caught  their 
fancy  for  the  time.  Heavily  sentimental, 
mother-love,  and  religious  themes  fail  to 
win  their  approval.  Musical  comedies  are 
liked  if  of  the  first  order,  but  they  still 
rebel  against  sudden  song  interpolations  in 
otherwise  straight  stories. 

What  makes  managers  see  red  is  that, 
where  the  collegians  are  in  a  minority,  the 
larger  part  of  the  audience  must  suffer  for 
their  pranks.  The  admission  money  paid 
by  the  drab  little  lady  who  likes  sentiment 
is  worth  just  as  much  as  that  of  the  stu- 
dent who  wisecracks  when  a  "torch"  film 
is  unwound.  Yet,  the  manager  points  out, 
the  undergrad  is  unthinking  enough  to 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  merely 
to  satisfy  his  own  private  superiority  com- 
plex. 

The  theatre  man  is  in  a  tough  spot.  He 
can  not  afford  to  alienate  the  students  be- 
cause they  are  an  important  part  of  his 
patronage;  still  he  has  an  ever-increasing 
difficulty  in  pacifying  his  regular  cus- 
tomers when  their  complaints  flow  in.  His 
ushers  are  trained  to  keep  close  watch  on 
the  audience  to  quell  student  remarks,  but 
this  activity,  coupled  with  occasional  flash- 
ing on  of  auditorium  lights,  has  scant  ef- 
fect on  college  humor  if  the  boys  are  in  the 
mood.  What  can  he  do?  The  answer  is 
"nothing." 

Nevertheless,  honest-to-goodness  gems 
do  drop  from  this  spontaneous  form  of 
humor.  This  one  happened  in  New 
Haven  during  a  showing  of  Jack  Gilbert's 
"Way  for  a  Sailor."  You  remember 
how-er-red  blooded  the  dialogue  was  ?  This 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  until  the 
scene  was  reached  where  Gilbert  brought 
Leila  Hyams  home  after  their  marriage. 

As  they  entered  the  room  he  said : 
"Take  off  your  hat,  dear,"  meanwhile  play- 
fully helping  her.  That  done,  he  spoke 
again :  "And  now  the  coat,"  with  the 
same,  manual  aid. 

Just  then  a  voice  from  the  audience 
broke  in  with  the  identical  tone  and  in- 
flection as  Gilbert's :  "And  now  the  dress." 

Boys  will  be  boys ! 
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Next  time  I'll  know  better!"  admits  Lor- 
etta  frankly.  However,  next  time  will  be 
about  ten  years  hence.  She  is  only  nine- 
teen now,  and  it  is  so  much  fun  being  back 
in  circulation.  The  Young  household — 
she  lives  with  her  mother  and  her  two 
actress  sisters — is  a  particularly  gay  one. 
Loretta's  thoughts  have  matured  far  be- 
yond her  age,  but  she  still  likes  to  run 
around  with  a  jolly  crowd.  She  makes 
being  an  Ex-Wife  a  positive  pleasure ! 

Mervyn  Le  Roy,  Warners'  ace  box-office 
director,  is  one  of  Loretta's  most  consistent 
dates.  Ricardo  Cortez  also  gave  her  a 
rush,  but  doesn't  seem  so  interested  at 
present.  But  it  will  take  a  very  persuasive 
man  to  rush  her  off  her  feet  again. 

Little  pint-sized  Dorothy  Lee  is  a  good 
subject  for  a  lot  of  talk.  She  doesn't  look 
or  act  like  a  vamp.  Just  a  gay  little  girl 
who  bubbles  along  carefree  and  light- 
hearted.  Yet  she  has  played  havoc  with 
the  hearts  of  three  men  and  is  very  likely 
to  upset  a  great  many  more.  Married  at 
seventeen  to  Robert  Booth,  a  youthful 
stage  actor,  their  romance  ended  when  her 
success  was  greater  than  his.  Fred  War- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvanians  Orchestra  put 
her  across  on  Broadway  and  she  promised 
to  marry  him.  Then  Jimmie  Fidler,  fan 
magazine  writer,  stepped  in  and  Dorothy, 
to  pique  Fred,  suddenly  said  "I  will"  to 
Jimmie. 

As  Mrs.  Fidler  she  was  very  much  the 
ultra-modern  wife.  Jimmie  presumed  that 
she  would  settle  down,  but  Dorothy  became 
increasingly  desirous  to  go  places.  After 
seven  months  she  said  goodbye,  getting 
her  second  divorce  before  her  twentieth 
birthday.  She  is  going  with  Marshall  Duf- 
field,  U.S.C.  football  player,  Joel  McCrea, 
and  many  others  of  the  younger  set  in 


Hollywood.  The  most  athletic  girl  on  the 
screen,  she  craves  brawny  men. 

When  it  comes  to  creating  gossip,  no 
two  stellar  Ex-Wives  accomplish  more  than 
Estelle  Taylor  and  Jean  Harlow.  Both  of 
them  have  a  flair  for  the  sensational.  Their 
clothes,  their  thoughts,  their  style  of  liv- 
ing. And  both  are  terribly  ambitious. 
When  they  love  it  is  with  the  greatest 
passion.  Yet  they  keep  a  weather  eye  out 
for  themselves. 

Estelle  has  had  numberless  admirers, 
though  of  late  she  has  been  away  from 
town  on  a  vaudeville  tour.  A  brilliant 
mind,  an  obvious  siren,  Estelle  is  a  woman 
who  would  have  stood  out  in  any  profes- 
sion. Jean  Harlow,  on  the  other  hand, 
impresses  as  a  more  intentional  vamp.  She 
seems  to  strive  for  an  effect  which  is  in- 
nate with  Estelle. 

"I  will  not  get  married  again  while  I  am 
in  pictures,"  La  Harlow  says.  "I've  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  an  outstanding  per- 
sonality. That  desire  doesn't  fit  in  with 
the  proper  duties  of  a  wife.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  a  husband  for  me  to  continue 
acting." 

Other  women  do  not  care  much  for  Jean 
Harlow.  Her  insistence  on  skin-tight 
clothes  and  her  extreme  exotic  appeal 
make  her  a  potential  home-wrecker  in  the 
eyes  of  every  wife.  But  does  Jean  worry? 
Not  much !  She  says  that  high-powered 
yarns  about  her  are  a  great  help.  They 
build  up  a  glamorous  legend  which  she 
figures  helps  the  box-office.    Do  you  agree? 

Ina  Claire  and  Pola  Negri  have  prob- 
ably been  hurt  more  by  the  failures  which 
have  attended  their  marriages  than  any  of 
our  other  Ex-Wives. 

"Now  that  the  mess  of  marriage  is  over 
we  can  be  good  friends,"  John  Gilbert  told 


her.  He  and  Ina  surprised  the  colony 
when  they  started  going  to  parties  together 
less  than  a  month  after  their  divorce.  Evi- 
dently they  are  not  seriously  interested 
again,  for  John  has  been  dating  Lupe  Velez 
and  other  flaming  ladies.  While  Ina,  the 
scintillating  center  of  attraction  wherever 
she  goes,  was  on  the  verge  of  a  third  try 
with  Robert  Ames. 

When  Ames  died  in  a  New  York  hotel 
recently,  a  telegram  was  found  reading, 
"Darling  :  I  am  necessarily  delayed.  Ina." 
She  had  planned  to  meet  him  and  they 
were  considering  doing  a  play  together. 
Ames  had  been  married  and  divorced  four 
times. 

Ina  Claire's  personal  future  is  uncertain, 
but  she  is  always  sure  of  professional  suc- 
cess. When  her  screen  days  are  ended  she 
can-  return  to  the  stage  where  she  reigned 
supreme. 

What  of  Pola,  grand  mistress  of  love? 
She  has  had  two  divorces,  due  to  the  fact 
that  neither  time  did  she  marry  a  man  she 
loved.  She  has  had  three  great  loves,  and 
all  of  them  have  died  tragic  deaths.  Only 
one  was  a  world-known  personality — Ru- 
dolph Valentino. 

Yet  Pola  continues  to  seek  romance. 
Since  she  has  been  back  in  Hollywood  this 
time  she  has  not  found  anyone  she  really 
likes,  being  for  the  time  concerned  with 
re-establishing  herself  as  a  star.  With 
that  job  done,  it  won't  be  long  now  until 
we  hear  of  a  new  "great  passion."  Though 
I  think  Pola  is  sincere,  I  also  have  a  sus- 
picion that  she  gets  a  kick  out  of  her 
emotional  ups  and  downs. 

It  is  a  real  accomplishment  for  a  Holly- 
wood Ex-Wife  to  be  popular  with  the 
other  woman  in  pictures.  There  is  some- 
thing so  exciting  about  a  gay  divorcee. 
But  Hedda  Hopper,  Betty  Compson,  and 
Colleen  Moore  are  praised  to  the  skies  by 
their  feminine  friends. 

There  is  always  a  twinkle  in  Hedda's 
eyes.  She  lives  in  a  tiny  English  cottage 
in  Hollywood  and  specializes  in  intimate 
dinner  parties.  With  her  grand  sense  of 
humor  she  is  never  at  a  loss  to  meet  any 
situation.  Dressmakers  who  know  say 
that  she  has  the  best  taste  in  clothes  of  any 
of  the  actresses.  Certainly  Hedda  is  the 
most  contented  of  all  our  movie  divorcees. 
She  has  a  seventeen-year-old  son  who  is 
the  apple  of  her  eye.  Men  flock  around 
her,  but  she  apparently  has  no  intention 
of  abandoning  her  happy  ex-wifehood. 

You  will  never  see  Betty  Compson  with- 
out a  man  trailing  somewhere  near.  Yet 
she,  too,  is  a  favorite  with  the  women.  A 
good  scout  who  never  lets  a  friend  down. 
Beautiful  in  a  rather  artificial  way,  she 
has  had  many  loves.  For  years  she  and 
James  Cruze  lived  in  a  huge  mansion  and 
held  open  house  to  the  picture  crowd. 
Betty  finally  got  fed  up  on  parties. 

One  of  those  things  which  could  happen 
only  in  Hollywood  occurred  when  Cruze 
cast  her  for  the  lead  in  a  production  of  his 
right  after  their  divorce.  It  was  named 
"She  Got  What  She  Wanted"!  For  days 
he  presented  her  with  elaborate  bouquets. 
Before  it  was  finished,  however,  they  had 
a  fight.  They  didn't  speak  for  months. 
Their  ex-wedding  anniversary  rolled 
around  and  Betty  called  Cruze  up  and  in- 
vited him  to  dinner-for-two  to  celebrate 
the  occasion ! 

Last  year  her  engagement  to  Hugh 
Trevor  was  announced.  But  after  several 
spats  and  reconciliations  they  called  it 
quits.    Now  Betty  spends  a  great  deal  of 
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her  time  alone  in  her  big  house  on  the 
boulevard.  But  is  she  through  with  love 
or  her  career?    Don't  be  silly! 

Colleen  Moore  has  had  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  being  the  mental  hazard  which 
broke  up  her  ex-husband's  next  marriage. 
He  couldn't  get  her  off  his  mind,  so  his 
second  bride  left  for  Reno  a  month  after 
their  wedding.  Meanwhile,  Colleen,  with 
several  million  dollars  salted  away,  is  step- 
ping out  as  the  very  spirit  of  the  Ex-Wife. 
She  has  acquired  sophisticated  hair-dress, 
a  Parisian  wardrobe,  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen  attendants.  Those  flaming  youth 
pictures  she  used  to  make  were  not  taken 


from  life,  but  today  Colleen  is  getting  in 
her  delayed  good  times. 

The  funny  incidents  that  one  sees  in 
Hollywood  are  countless.  Mae  Clarke,  for 
instance,  got  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of 
cruelty  and  then  went  to  dinner  and  to  the 
prize  fights  that  night  with  her  just  ex-ed 
husband ! 

Miriam  Hopkins  is  perhaps  the  most 
advanced  of  all  our  stars  who  have  failed 
at  marriage.  She  is  neither  married  nor 
divorced  to  Austin  Parker,  playwriter. 
That  deserves  explanation !  She  is  mar- 
ried, but  they  are  separated.  They  can't 
stand  to  live  together  and  yet  they  don't 


want  to  be  legally  freed.  So  they  keep 
the  colony  excited  by  being  on-again,  off- 
again  friends. 

It's  a  problem,  being  a  divorcee,  in  most 
places.  But  not  in  Hollywood.  Here  the 
Ex-Wife  is  the  true  belle.  Mellowed, 
worldlywise,  beautiful,  she  is  the  captain 
of  her  own  soul. 

And,  to  paraphrase  Anita  Loos  of 
"Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes"  fame,  the 
Hollywood  Ex-Wives  know  that  a  ring 
on  the  third  finger  looks  good,  but 
when  you  can  earn  yourself  diamonds 
and  bank  accounts  why  be  annoyed  with  a 
husband  ? 


old  Nancy?  Would  she  recognize  me,  and 
if  she  did,  would  she  acknowledge  the  recog- 
nition? Should  I  say,  "How-do-you-do, 
Miss  Carroll,"  when  we  met,  or  just,  "Hello, 

Nancy"  ? 

Had  so  many  of  those  stories  been  true? 
About  her  high-hattedness ;  her  outbursts  of 
temperament;  her  indifference  and  unkind- 
ness  to  extras  and  supporting  people  in  her 
casts  ? 

I  wouldn't  believe  it.  Surely,  I  argued 
with  myself,  Nancy  hadn't  changed  so 
radically  from  the  sweet  kid  I  used  to  know. 
I  was  soon  to  find  out,  for  the  call  came, 
"On  the  set  at  nine  tomorrow,  made  up !" 

No  need  to  tell  you,  I  was  on  the  set  and 
made  up,  long  before  the  gong  struck  nine. 
And  a  good  thing  it  was,  too,  'cause  the 
studio  had  forgotten  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  script — (Oh,  yes,  I  even  had  lines  to 
speak) — and  I  had  to  cram  part  of  the 
dialogue  into  this  excited  brain  before  we 
rehearsed  the  first  scene.  And  all  about 
me,  glaring  lights,  yelling,  shouting,  cam- 
eras being  moved  into  position,  carpenters 
hammering  here  and  there  on  different  sets, 
a  million  and  one  other  details  being  readied 
for  the  day's  work. 

Suddenly,  the  director  at  my  side.  Was 
I  ready  ?  Of  course  I  was  !  Much  display 
of  confidence  but  actually  weak  in  the  knees. 
"Come  along,  then,  and  we'll  go  through  the 
scene."  Following  the  director,  and  after 
playing  hide-and-go-seek  with  numerous 
lamps,  cameras,  and  other  debris,  found 
myself  on  the  set  in  which  I  was  to  play. 
A  faintly  familiar  voice  back  of  me  and 
introductions  by  the  director. 

I  was  facing — Nancy  Carroll. 

One  look  at  her  and  I  knew.  I  said, 
"Hello,  Nancy."  And  with  a  smile  that 
will  always  be  one  of  Nancy  Carroll's  great- 
est attractions,  she  just  put  out  her  hand  and 
said,  "Hello,  Ronnee." 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  we  completely 
forgot  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  movie 
production.    We  talked  and  talked. 

Old  friends,  what  were  they  doing,  she 
wanted  to  know.  Where  had  this  one  gone  ? 
What  had  that  one  done?  Do  you  remem- 
ber when?  Giggles,  more  giggles,  remi- 
niscences. Just  two  girls  who  hadn't  seen 
each  other  for  a  long  time,  meeting  again 
and  each  trying  to  ask  a  hundred  questions 
before  the  other  answered  one. 

But  the  show  must  go  on — and  we  were 
eventually  induced  to  stop  visiting  for  a 
while  and  get  down  to  work. 


Who  Said  "Tantrums?" 

Continued  from  page  51 

What  glorious,  exciting  days  followed. 
Nancy,  grabbing  me  as  I  rushed  to  a  set 
and  making  me  re-powder  my  face,  which 
always  seemed  to  get  shiny,  before  I  faced 
the  cameras.  Giving  me  ■  pointers  about 
lights,  angles  and  colors  which  amazed  me, 
as  I  did  not  think  they  were  important,  but 
found  out  later  just  how  dreadfully  impor- 
tant they  really  were.  More  scenes  of  my 
own  with  Nancy — and  what  a  trial  I  was 
to  her,  with  that  shiny  face  of  mine ! 


And  now  it's  three-piece  paja- 
mas. Ruth  Weston's  are  of 
black  velvet  cut  in  points, 
while  the  blouse  and  jacket  are 
of  two-tone  figured  chiffon  in 
black  and  white. 


But — where  was  the  temperament?  The 
high-hattedness,  the  unkindness  ?  Goodness 
knows !  I  didn't  see  any  of  it.  Laughs, 
jokes,  good  nature,  serenity  and  peaceful 
discussions,  were  all  I  ever  found. 

Well,  good  things  coming  to  their  in- 
evitable end,  my  glorious  work  was  soon 
over,  and  after  saying  goodbye  to  one  of 
the  nicest  crowds  of  people  I  had  ever 
worked  with,  I  finally  left,  after  having 
wished  Nancy  good  luck  and  happiness,  and 
she  in  return  expressing  the  sincere  hope 
that  we  meet  soon  again. 

Nancy  changed  ?  Nancy  temperamental  ? 
Oh,  how  untrue  all  those  unkind  things  they 
had  attributed  to  her ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  people  reach 
heights,  others  misunderstand  them  a  great 
deal,  not  realizing  that  such  a  position  de- 
mands far  greater  responsibilities,  greater 
worries,  than  anything  else.  They  must  be 
so  careful,  these  celebrities,  in  judging  the 
rare  gold  from  the  great  amount  of  dross 
that  surrounds  them  in  their  new  positions. 
If  they  seem  momentarily  cold  and  indif- 
ferent, it  is  only  because  they  have  had  to 
cultivate  a  surface  armour  against  the  petty 
misunderstandings  and  outrageous  demands 
on  their  time  and  persons  that  inevitably 
come  to  those  who  have  risen  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  one  is  apt  to  change  materially. 
Finer  clothes,  more  luxuries,  a  different 
mode  of  living ;  but  fundamentally,  they  are 
the  same  human  beings  at  heart  that  they 
were  originally.  It  only  needs  a  little  toler- 
ance and  genuine  sincerity  and  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  who  approach  them 
whether  in  the  name  of  friendship,  business 
or  otherwise,  to  bring  these  qualities  to  the 
surface. 

No,  Nancy  hasn't  changed.  And  she  never 
will  to  those  who  really  know  her  and  love 
her.  She's  prettier  than  she  was  a  few 
years  ago,  if  that  is  possible-;  she's  still  a 
kid  in  lots  of  ways,  as  she  always  will  be. 
And  one  thing  more  so  many  people  seem 
to  have  forgotten — she's  Irish,  that  lass,  and 
that  means  fight  in  her  country. 

So  try  and  down  her,  you  critics ;  it  simply 
can't  be  done ! 

She  wants  to  return  to  the  stage  for  a 
while,  and  here's  one  who's  rooting  for  her. 
Come  back  and  do  a  good  dramatic  show 
or  two,  Nancy,  until  that  old  gets-in-the- 
blood  longing  for  the  footlights  is  satisfied 
again,  and  you'll  return  to  bigger  and  better 
pictures  with  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
dramatic  star  of  undisputable  ability. 


Read  the  fascinating  fictionization  of  Constance  Bennett  in  "Lady  With  a  Past," 

in  the  April  issue  of  Screenland,  out  March  1st. 
 .  
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ran  cis 


Not  afraid  of  the  Birthdays  Ahead 


They  know  the  Secret  of 
keeping  Youthful  Charm  . . . 

THE  screen  stars  have  no  fear  of  grow- 
ing old!  Birthdays  have  no  terror  for 
them!  They  know  the  secret  of  keeping 
youthful  freshness  right  through  the  years ! 

"Guard  your  complexion  above  every- 
thing else,"  they  will  advise  you.  And  even 
the  youngest  of  them  give  their  own  peach- 


bloom  skins  the  most  zealous  regular  care. 

"We  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap,"  they  confide. 
Those  in  their  twenties — those  in  their 
thirties — those  in  their  forties! — keep  their 
skins  youthfully  smooth  and  aglow  with 
this  fragrant  white  soap! 

Of  the  613  important  Hollywood  ac- 
tresses, including  all  stars,  actually  605 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap! 

Surely  you  will  want  to  guard  your  com- 
plexion this  wise,  sure  way.  Begin  today! 


Lux  Toilet  Soap-lOf 


26 Laura LaPlante   27 Bariara Bedford    28  Lois  Wilson     29  Anita  SteWart 
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Are  Salary  Bubbles  Bursting? 

Continued  from  page  33 


less  than  that.  So  neither  Clark  nor  James 
is  likely  to  feel  that  a  20%  cut  should  be 
required  of  them. 

Clara  Bow's  contract  with  Sam  Rork  is 
$150,000  a  picture,  I  understand,  with  a 
new  option  for  each  successive  picture. 
This  will  probably  stand  "as  is"  under 
the  circumstances. 

George  Arliss,  according  to  report,  is  in 
the  $10,000  a  week  class.  A  20%  cut 
would  bring  poor  George  down  to  $8000 
a  week.  Of  course  it  is  dreadfully  hard 
for  us  to  be  properly  sympathetic  regarding 
these  figures,  but  the  stars  look  as  woeful 
about  it  for  the  most  part,  as  though  they 
had  been  cut  from  $25  to  $20  a  week  and 
would  now  have  to  give  up  their  life 
insurance  or  something !  But,  after  all, 
it's  comparative,  isn't  it? 

Will  Rogers  is  said  to  get  $25,000  a 
week  while  working  on  a  picture,  but 
nothing  between  times.  That,  too,  works 
out  at  around  $150,000  a  picture.  As  dis- 
tinct from  this  it  is  highly  interesting  to 
learn  that  Joe  E.  Brown  has  to  rub  along 
on  $1700  a  week,  but  he  gets  it  all  the 
time.  Norma  Shearer  is  said  to  receive 
$0000  a  week  all  the  year  around ;  with, 
possibly,  rather  less  for  Joan  Crawford, 
or  around  $25,000  a  picture.  Columbia 
pays  Jack  Holt  $40,000  for  fourteen  weeks' 
work  each  year,  I  hear.  Richard  Dix  and 
Lowell  Sherman  are  regarded  as  $5500- 
a-weekers ;  and  the  $5000-a-weekers  re- 
putedly include  Ronald  Colman,  Maurice 
Chevalier,  Ramon  Novarro,  Wally  Beery, 
Leo  Carrillo,  Lew  Ayres,  Marie  Dressier. 
Which,  you  may  note,  seems  to  give  Marie 
Dressier  $1500  a  week  more  than  Garbo, 
if  our  information  is  really  correct ! 

Although  all  of  this  information  is  un- 
official, and  studios  decline  to  confirm  or 
deny,  it  has  been  derived  from  what  I 
consider  a  reliable  source,  and  much  of  it 
has  appeared  in  the  news  columns  in  con- 
nection with  court  cases,  divorces,  etc. 

Billie  Dove  is  said  to  receive  $4500  a 
week  from  Caddo.  Warner  Baxter  jumped 
to  $3500  a  week  after  "In  Old  Arizona," 


John  Halliday  took  a  holiday 
from  the  stage  a  few  years  ago 
and  hasn't  returned  to  Broad- 
way since.  He's  one  of  the 
screen's  most  popular  charac- 
ter actors.  "State's  Attorney" 
is  his  next  flicker. 


according  to  report.  Charlie  Farrell,  Janet 
Gaynor,  Lew  Cody,  Buddy  Rogers,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Victor  McLaglen,  Doug 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  are  amongst  those  whose 
services  are  said  to  be  obtained  at  the 
rate  of  $2500 — although,  of  course,  men 
like  Lew  Cody  are  not  under  contract, 
so  must  depend  upon  free-lance  pictures. 
Lew  is  kept  busy  all  the  time,  however. 
Lupe  Velez  is  a  free-lancer  who  gets 
around  $2000  a  week  and  works  pretty 
regularly.  A  vast  majority  of  the  featured 
players  or  those  playing  second  leads  range 
from  $750  to  $1000  a  week. 

Any  good  new  prospect  coming  along 
now,  however,  are  being  signed  up  at  com- 
mencing salaries  of  $250  a  week — but  Gar- 
bo started  at  that,  so  that's  no  great  hard- 
ship. In  fact,  all  the  newcomers  to  starry 
realms  may  as  well  get  used  to  the  idea 
that  the  days  of  dizzy  salaries  are  passing. 
One  executive,  speaking  unofficially,  tells 
me  that  the  day  must  not  be  far  distant 
when  $1000  a  week  will  be  regarded  as 
fancy  pay.  He  doesn't  quite  agree  with  the 
fellow  who  declared  no  actor  or  actress  any- 
where was  ever  worth  more  than  $500  a 
week,  but  he  foresees  a  drastic  paring 
down  all  round. 

Stars  who  just  sign  up  for  one  picture 
come  off  pretty  well,  if  John  McCormack, 
famous  Irish  tenor,  is  a  criterion.  He 
received  half  a  million  for  "Song  O'  My 
Heart,"  we're  told.  Dick  Barthelmess 
prefers  this  system,  and  gets  $187,000  a 
picture,  I  hear.  George  Bancroft  is  said  to 
get  $100,000  a  picture.  Walter  Huston 
reportedly  gets  around  $50,000  a  picture. 
Lupe  Velez  sometimes  works  on  this  plan 
and  has  received  as  high  as  $35,000  a  pic- 
ture. Joan  Bennett  gets  about  $25,000  for 
every  picture  she  is  in,  according  to  my 
information. 

Pola  Negri  and  the  studio  are  both  very 
secretive  about  her  stipend,  but  a  little 
dickie  bird  whispered  that  her  contract 
calls  for  three  pictures  rising  to  $8000  a 
week.  Little  Colleen  Moore  used  to  get 
$10,000  a  week  in  the  good  old  silent  days 
and  was  worth  every  dime  of  it,  yet  just 
now  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  offers  em- 
barrassing her  with  their  urgency.  When 
Estelle  Taylor  was  shining  in  silents,  she 
made  between  $25,000  and  $35,000  a  pic- 
ture. Now,  however,  in  spite  of  her  fine 
work  in  "Street  Scene,"  she  goes  off  on 
vaudeville  tours. 

Perhaps  those  vast  fortunes  which  have 
been  piled  up  by  stars  in  the  past  will 
never  reach  such  startling  totals  again — ■ 
Chaplin,  in  spite  of  divorce  settlements 
running  into  millions,  is  still  credited  with 
an  income  of  $150,000  a  year,  whether  he 
makes  pictures  or  not.  Harold  Lloyd 
makes  around  a  million  on  every  picture, 
I  understand.  The  Talmadges,  Marion 
Davies,  Tom  Mix,  the  Barrymores,  Cor- 
inne  Griffith,  Dick  Barthelmess,  the  Gish 
girls — all  those  people  who  worked  for 
themselves,  as  it  were,  managed  to  tuck 
away  fortunes  of  $2,000,000  and  more.  Es- 
telle Taylor  tucked  away  nearly  a  half  a 
million.  Noah  Beery  piled  up  handsomely 
against  a  rainy  day.  Mary  Miles  Minter 
was  said  to  have  saved  $750,000  out  of  her 
salary  in  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall. 
Jack  Gilbert,  whatever  his  present  status, 
is  rated  in  the  millionaire  class.  Rod  La 
Rocque  was  a  wise  boy  and  "laid  by"  to 
the  tune  of  half  a  million,  as  did  his  wife 
Vilma  Banky.  And  Mary  and  Doug,  Sr., 
have  a  million  or  two  put  by  to  assure 
suitable  independence  in  their  old  age. 

So  it  is  not  upon  these  that  the  blow 


will  fall.  The  ones  who  will  feel  it  most 
are  the  free-lance  players,  well-known, 
even  popular,  but  not  protected  by  con- 
tracts, dependent  upon  recurring  new  jobs. 
This  type  swarms  in  Hollywood,  competi- 
tion is  fierce,  and  those  once  in  the  $500 
a  week  class,  the  $400,  $350,  $250  a  week 
class  are  those  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
cut  the  most.  If  they  escape  with  a  20% 
cut  they'll  be  lucky. 

Many  an  established  star  now,  began 
at  around  $200  a  week.  That  sounds  gen- 
erous enough  if  one's  tastes  are  reasonably 
modest.  But  their  expenses  exceed  any- 
thing we  outsiders  know  about.  Agents 
take  their  cut,  press  agents  chip  in,  con- 
tributions to  casting  directories  demand 
their  whack.  A  certain  good  standard  of 
living  must  be  maintained.  One  must  own 
a  car  if  only  because  studios  are  situated 
at  such  distances.  There  are  usually  rela- 
tives to  be  supported,  old  parents,  young 
sisters  and  brothers.  Free-lancers  often 
have  to  provide  their  own  clothes  for 
modern  roles — only  fancy  costumes  being 
furnished.  I  personally  know  one  young 
man  getting  $250  a  week,  when  he  works, 
who  has  had  to  spend  around  $150  for 
clothes  to  enable  him  to  accept  a  part. 
Patsy  Ruth  Miller's  dad  once  told  us  it 
cost  him  $20,000  to  maintain  Patsy  in  that 
social  status  which  enabled  her  to  later 
win  important  roles. 

And  directly  one  gets  into  the  higher 
money,  the  demands  are  far  greater.  Sec- 
retaries, maids,  chauffeurs,  grand  houses 
all  become  necessities.  Contributions  to 
charity  have  to  be  considered  on  generous 
lines — so  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  stars 
hire  business  agents  and  pay  them  a  hand- 
some percentage  to  take  care  of  their 
money  for  them  ?  One  such  agent  manages 
the  incomes  of  some  twenty  stars,  pays 
their  bills  for  them,  okays  all  purchases, 
allows  them  a  rigid  amount  of  spending 
money,  budgets  for  their  households  and 
all  other  expenses  and  invests  only  in  gilt- 
edged  securities. 

And  don't  forget  the  taxes.    The  motion 


Look  at  Bob  Gilbert's  victory 
smile.  In  "Never  the  Twain 
Shall  Meet"  he  played  a  small 
part  so  impressively  that  his 
fan  friends  requested  a  picture 
of  him  in  SCREENLAND.  Here 
you  are! 
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AYliat  would  it 

mean  to  you  to 


BE  SEVENTEEN  TONIGHT? 


Have  you  heard  tlie  thrilling 
n  ews?ThatS  even  teen  lias  put  youth's 
own  subtle  coloring  inpowder,  make- 
up? Thatyour  complexion  may  have 
tlie  charm  of  seventeen  tonight? 
Here  s  what  you  must  do! 

Forget  previous  disappointments 
with  make-up.  Forget  the  rouges  that 
deceived  no  one.  The  1  ipsticks  that 
made  your  mouth  look  —  not  soft  — 
tut  hard  and  old.The  powders  that 
seemed  to  coat  your  skin  as  with  a 
mask,  clouding  natural  transparency, 
discovering  tiny  lines. 

Forget  all  that.  It's  in  the  past. 
Y  our  complexion's  future  —  is 
Seventeen! 

For  Seventeen  Make  -up  comes  in 
Youtli-Tone  shades. Soft,  glamorous 
tints  that  bring  the  fresh,  natural  glow 
of  youth  to  your  complexion.  Shades 
carefully  compounded,  by  wise 
beauty  workers,  to  lend  your  skin  the 
fugitive  color  tints  of  the  seventeen- 
year- old  complexion. 

You'll  want  Seventeen  Rouge. 
Seventeen  Lipstick.  Andbyall  means, 
Seventeen  Powder.  Forper/ectresults, 
use  Seventeen  Creams,  to  prepare 
your  skin,  and  leave  it  smooth  and 
dewy. 

Then  the  make-up.  And  the  glori- 
ous thrill — of  seeing  your  own  mir- 
ror reflect  the  radiance  of  seventeen! 


LIPSTICK 

Apply  Seventeen  Lipstick  to  the 
upper  lip  and  to  the  center  of  the 
under  lip.  With  your  finger,  gent- 
ly worJc  in  the  rouge  until  the  out- 
line is  soft  and  natural.  You  will 
be  delighted  with  the  soft,  natural 
effect — possible  onlywith  youth- 
tone  shades.  Light,  medium  and 
dark  .  ,  .  in  a  smart  black-and- 
silver  case. 


ROUGE 


Apply  Seventeen  rouge  to  shin 
made  firm  and  demy  by  Seventeen 
Creams  and  Freshener.  Remem- 
ber that  youtJt  lines  are  up  lines 
—  avoid  color  placements  that  em- 
phasize downward  lines  o f  the 
face.  Choose  your  shade  of 
Seventeen  Rouge  from  five  fas- 
cinating youth-tone  tints. 


TWO-TONE 
POWDER 


Sere's  the  Two-Tone  JPowderthat 
lends  your  skin  the  delicate  trans- 
parency of  youth?  Ingredients  of 
two  weights  arehlended.  Theheav- 
ter  clings  closely  to  the  shin.  The 
ligh  ter  weigh  t,  on  the  surf  a  ce, 
seems  to  taJce  on  another,  lighter 
color  tone?  What  a  glorious  dif- 
ference—from the  mashing  dull- 
ness of  ordinary  powders  1 


SCREENLAND 


picture  industry  contributes  more  income 
taxes  to  the  government  than  any  other 
single  industry.  Mary  Pickford,  for  in- 
stance, is  worth  about  $5,000,000,  but  oh, 
those  taxes ! 

Hard-headed  agents,  the  successful  ones, 
as  you  may  imagine,  are  stern  about  ex- 
travagant purchases.  No,  a  new  car  can- 
not be  purchased  this  year ;  try  a  re-paint 
job  instead.    No,  that  pearl  necklace  is  an 


unnecessary  luxury,  have  the  old  one  re- 
set. Naturally  merchant's  don't  approve 
of  these  smart  agents ;  it  isn't  good  for 
trade  when  rich  stars  are  economical.  But 
the  stars  all  find  themselves  so  beset  with 
people  offering  everything  from  gold  mines 
to  old  Paisley  shawls,  that  if  someone  did 
not  look  after  them  they  would  not  have 
very  many  dimes  left  on  which  to  support 
their  vast  number  of  relations — and  inci- 


dentally, themselves ! 

Relatives,  we  may  add,  swarm  around 
successful  stars.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for 
them  to  be  supporting  three,  four,  six,  and, 
in  one  case  we  know  of,  ten  relatives ! 
But  agents  now  keep  these  relations  on 
stern  budgets  and  remain  unmoved  in  the 
face  of  woeful  pleas.  And  under  their 
contracts  with  these  agents,  stars  them- 
selves may  plead  in  vain. 


SUICIDE  FLEET.  RKO-Pathc.  A  marine  bat- 
tle plus  good  gags  by  James  Gleason  and  Robert 
Armstrong  and  romance  by  Ginger  Rogers  and  Bill 
Boyd. 


Revuettes 

Continued  from  page  6 

SPORTING  CHANCE.  Peerless.  William  Collier, 
Jr.,  and  Claudia  Dell  struggle  gamely  with  another 
version  of  the  old  race-track  thriller.  The  horse  has  a 
different  name,  but  that's  about  all. 


Norma  Shearer  in  a  beaver-lined  travel  coat  of  beige  wool.    Her  perky  hat 
is  of  brown  felt.    (Aside  to  little  girls — an  upright  feather  in  your  hat  will 
make  you  appear  taller.) 


SURRENDER.  Fox.  The  war  as  seen  from  a  Ger- 
man prison  camp.  Warner  Baxter,  Leila  Hyams  and 
an  excellent  supporting  cast  make  this  film  worth 
seeing.* 

THE  CHEAT.  Paramount.  Tallulah  Bankhead 
takes  it  on  the  chin  again  in  a  moth-eaten  yarn. 
Tallulah 's  talent  is  wasted  in  this  melodrama.  Irving 
Pichel  plays  a  naughty  villain.* 

THE  CUBAN  LOVE  SONG.  Melro-Goldwyn 
Mayer.  Recommended  chiefly  because  of  Lawrence 
Tibbett's  voice  and  Lupe  Velez's  "Rumba"  dance. 
7'he  story,  not  as  hot  as  the  stars.* 

THE  GUILTY  GENERATION.  Columbia.  Leo 
Carrillo  gives  a  good  account  of  himself  as  a  racketeer. 
Nothing  new  about  the  story.  That  nice  Constance 
Cummings  is  the  girl.* 

THE  STRUGGLE.  United  Artists.  A  depressing 
account  of  the  wages  of  gin.  Hal  Skelly  is  featured  and 
Zita  Johann  plays  a  long,  suffering  wife.  Dear,  dear, 
Mr.  Griffithl* 

X  MARKS  THE  SPOT.  Universal.  A  fast-moving, 
gripping  murder  mystery  involving  a  Broadway  col- 
umnist. Wallace  Ford  and  Mary  Nolan  do  nice  work.* 


Short  Features: 


ACROSS  THE  SEA.  Educational.  Another  "Ro- 
mantic Journey"  with  Claude  Flemming  at  the  helm. 
This  time  it's  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Beautiful  photo- 
graphy, charming  scenes. 

ALL-AMERICAN  KICKBACK.  Educational.  Kid- 
ding the  football  films.  Harry  Gribbon  plays  the  hero 
who  wins  the  game  in  the  last  minute.  Good  fun. 

DARN  TOOTIN'.  Vitaphone.  Rudy  Wiedoeft's 
sax  tooting.  Dixie  Lee's  torch  singing,  Lucille  Page's 
astonishing  acrobatic  dancing  and  a  rather  novel  plot. 

HARE  MAIL.  Universal.  Oswald's  pen-and-ink 
adventures  with  a  vicious  villain  and  a  beautiful 
blonde.  Really  funny. 

HORACE  HEIDT  AND  HIS  CALIFORNIANS. 

Vitaphone.  Good  music,  agreeable  singing,  snappy 
dancing  and  novel  camera  effects. 

KITTY  FROM  KANSAS  CITY.  Paramount.  Rudy 
Vallee  sings  his  famous  song  as  part  of  the  plot  in  this 
Max  Fleischer  cartoon.    Cleverly  done. 

MOONLIGHT  AND  CACTUS.  Educational.  Tom 
Patricola  gets  himself  into  amusing  trouble  with  some 
bad  hombres.   But  he  gets  the  girl. 

RELATIVITY  AND  RELATIVES.  Vitaphone.  Dr. 
Rockwell  shows  us  the  funny  side  of  relativity — and 
it's  relatively  a  screaml 

SCREEN  SNAPSHOTS.  Columbia.  Screen  stars 
in  their  less  formal  moments.  Interesting  for  dyed-in- 
the-wool  fans — as  who  isn't? 

STUNG.  Radio.  Well-made  murder  trial  story. 
Raymond  Hatton  is  a  dumb  juryman  who  gums  things 
up. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HOOFER.  Vitaphone.  Hal 
Le  Roy  does  some  of  his  spectacular  hoofing.  The 
"story"  isn't  much — but  Hal  Le  Roy  is! 

THE  LAND  OF  ISLAM.  Ideal.  A  refreshingly 
different  travel  film  made  by  Allyn  Carick,  with 
monologue  by  Arthur  Hale,  the  radio  announcer. 
The  setting  is  Morocco. 

THE  MENACE  OF  GUATEMALA.  Ideal.  Here's 
another  unusual  and  interesting  travel  short.  The 
camera  takes  us  through  a  volcano  region  in  Guate- 
mala. 

THE  VOICE  OF  HOLLYWOOD.  Educational. 

Andy  Clyde  acts  as  guest  announcer  and  introduces 
such  stars  as  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  Buddy  Rogers. 
Richard  Arlen  and  Edwina  Booth.  You'll  enjoy  it. 

THE  WEEK-END  MYSTERY.  Vitaphone.  Don- 
ald Meek  does  some  more  scientific  detective  work  in 
the  third  of  S.  S.  Van  Dine's  series. 
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ARE    YOU   FLAT  CHESTED  ? 


v etHeDevelop 

\our  Fornf 


to 


eminme  proportion 


Are  you  flat-chested? 
Do  ugly,  sagging  lines  rob  you  of 
your  greatest  charm?    NOW  it  is  SO  easy 
to  have  the  full,  firm  bust  that  Fashion  demands. 

Just  Give  Me  30  Days 

yES,  in  just  30  days,  you  can  increase  the  size  of  your 
breasts  and  mould  them  into  that  firm,  shapeliness  that  is 
so  smart  and  alluring.  The  application  of  my  wonderful 
Miracle  Cream  and  easy  instructions  will  work  wonders.  Thou- 
sands of  women  everywhere  praise  this  simple,  harmless  home 
treatment  for  the  splendid  result  obtained  in  just  a  few  minutes 
each  day.  Read  what  they  say  below.  Then  take  advantage  of 
my  big  special  offer  and  see  how  easily  301*  can  have  the  charm 

of  a  full,  firm,  shapely  bust. 


Beautiful 
Breasts  for  YOU 

No  matter  what  else  you  have  tried,  no  matter 
how  small  or  flabby  or  sagging  your  breasts  may 
be,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  my  wonderful 
method.  Day  by  day  you  will  see  them  grow  in  size 
and  loveliness.  And  it's  so  easy  and  simple!  Noth- 
ing to  do  but  apply  dainty  Miracle  Cream,  follow 
the  instructions,  and  watch  the  wonderful  change 
take  place. 

No  longer  need  you  be  self-conscious  of  your  un- 
developed, unwomanly  form.  No  longer  need  you 
be  pitied  by  women  and  ignored  by  men.  My 
Miracle  Cream  treatment  will  make  your  life  a 
fuller,  richer  one.  Let  me  increase  the  beauty  of 
your  bust.  Decide,  right  now,  that  you  will  not  rest 
until  you  have  mailed  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page.  It  brings  you  the  newer,  quicker,  safer 
way  to  make  your  breasts  the  lovely  things  you 
have  always  wanted  them  to  be! 

oBeoutifu/ 

This  fascinating  illustrated  book  tells  how  you  can  gain  ™  R. 

the  ideal  proportions  of  perfect  womanhood.  And  it  is 
yours,  free!  In  it  you  will  find  the  secret  of  feminine 
charm  and  how  you  can  quickly  and  easily  develop  the 
alluring  beauty  of  a  lovely  full  bust.  Accept  my  great 
special  offer  at  onc*>.  Mail  the  coupon  with  only  $1.00  for 
your  large  container  of  Miracle  Cream  and  Instructions 
and  I  will  include  my  valuable  FREE  BOOK.  Send  now, 
before  this  offer  is  withdrawn. 

Nancy  Lee 


•  I  I  4  4  1  ♦ 

"I  am  the  mother  of  four 
children,  and  although  pretty  young 
my  busts  became  flabby  and  started 
to  sag.  Now  after  completing  the 
treatment  I  have  once  again  achieved 
for  myself  that  feminine  loveliness 
which  I  thought  was  out  of  my  life 
forever." 

Mrs.  M.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"I  feel  that  I  must  write  a  few 
lines  about  your  Miracle  Cream 
method.  It  is  Just  what  you  say  It 
Is.  My  chest  was  so  thin,  but  It 
surely  is  rounding  out  nicely,  and 
my  bust  Is  coming  along  fine.  Just 
tell  the  world  If  they  want  to  know 
anything  about  your  Miracle  Cream 
method  to  write  to  me." 

Mrs.  H.  E.,  Sioux  City,  Idwa. 


816  Broadway 


Dept.  SC-3 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mail  Coupon 


NANCY  LEE.  Dept.  SC-3 
816  Broadway,   New  York. 

Dear     Nancy     Lee:      I  enclose 
only  $1.00.     Please  send  me  your 
large    container    of    Miracle  Cream 
Complete     Instructions.  Also 
your  new  FREE  Book. 


Name 


Address 


Town  State 
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iiCREENLAND 


A  corsage  of  orchids  for  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  for  being  the  best  business  woman 
in  pictures.  I  suggest  orchids  because  I 
don't  think  anything  less  would  receive 
notice.  And  a  girl  who  can  negotiate  a 
contract  at  $5,000  a  week  without  ever 
being  in  a  "hit"  picture  certainly  deserves 
something. 

And  another  one  for  Norma  Shearer  for 
her  pluck  in  staging  a  comeback.  When 
Miss  Shearer  was  beginning  to  slip  as  a 
silent  picture  star  the  talkies  came  in  and 
she  has  established  herself  as  one  of  the 
real  draws  of  the  speaking  cinema. 

A  medal  for  Lew  Ayres  for  being  one  of 
the  best  showmen  in  the  business.  There 
are  mighty  few  older  actors  with  Lew's 
sense  of  timing  and  when  a  scene  falls 
flat,  bet  your  last  dollar  it  isn't  his  fault. 

Maybe  I'll  have  to  take  back  the  alcove 
to  your  hothouse,  too,  Connie.  It's  for 
Mary  Brian  for  being  the  sweetest  girl  in 
pictures,  despite  her  success.  At  that, 
though,  I've  heard  tell  that  Mary  isn't 
above  pulling  a  fast  one  when  the  occasion 
demands. 

A  medal  for  Neil  Hamilton  for  his  un- 
failing good  humor.  He  might  have  fur- 
nished the  inspiration  for  that  old  book, 
"He  Comes  Up  Smiling."  I've  never  seen 
him  any  other  way  and  his  buoyant  dispo- 
sition is  second  only  to  his  intelligence  and 
versatility. 

And  oh,  yes,  Connie.  You  won't  mind 
if  I  give  the  anteroom  to  your  hothouse 
to  Sister  Joan  because  she  looks  so  100% 
feminine  and  plays  such  a  100%  masculine 
game  of  tennis. 

And,  dear,  I'm  terribly  sorry  but  I've 
simply  got  to  give  something  to  Helen 
Twelvetrees  for  being  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  girls  on  the  screen.  She  had  me 
to  dinner  once  and  liked — or  pretended  to 
— my  company  so  well  she  has  invited  me 
out  to  her  home  on  innumerable  occasions 
since.  And  such  discernment  can't  go  un- 
recognized. 

A  medal  for  Tom  Douglas  for  being  the 
most  honest  and  outspoken  person  I've  met 
in  pictures,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  read. 

And  a  little  bird — not  a  big  one  like 
Mary  Astor  got — but  still  a  bird,  for  Sally 
Filers  because  I've  been  introduced  to  her 
ten  times  and  as  far  as  she's  concerned 
I'm  still  brand  new. 

And  a  couple  of  medals  for  Dick  Arlen 
and  Regis  Toomey  for  being  the  most 
"regular"  guys  in  pictures.  The  worst 
insult  you  can  hand  either  of  them  is  to 
tell  him  he  acts  like  an  actor. 

And,  Connie,  I'm  going  to  slip  Beryl 
Mercer  the  bed  of  hollyhocks  and  Marie 
Dressier  the  bed  of  Mumm's  chrysanthe- 
mums for  being  the  best  character  actresses 
I've  seen.  You  won't  miss  them,  darling, 
because  they're  really  quite  old-fashioned 
and  you,  my  pet,  are  simply  ne  plus  ultra. 

And  while  we're  on  this  process  of  weed- 
ing out  the  things  in  the  hothouse  you 
won't  need,  Connie,  precious,  we'll  award 
the  bed  of  sweet  Williams  to  Mae  Clarke 
for  having  the  keenest  sense  of  humor  to 
be  found  in  any  girl  in  Hollywood.  Now, 
Connie,  with  your  sense  of  humor,  you'll 
simply  laugh  this  off  and  not  mind  a  bit. 

Honestly,  dear,  this  is  getting  past  the 
joke  stage  but  I  really  believe  Lilyan 
Tashman  should  have  the  bed  of  gardenias 
for  being  eight  years  in  pictures  and  stick- 
ing right  near  the  top  all  that  time  in  the 
same  kind  of  parts  without  becoming  mo- 
notonous in  them. 


Medals  and  Birds! 


Continued  from  page  53 

And,  oh-my-gosh,  I  mustn't  forget  these : 
a  brace  of  the  fattest  birds  in  the  larder 
for  the  Messrs.  William  Powell  and  Wil- 
liam Haines  for  having  what  looks  to  me 
like  the  worst  cases  of  inflated  ego  I've 
come  across.    If  I'm  wrong,  don't  sue  me. 

Connie,  really,  I  feel  simply  awful  about 
this,  but  something  from  the  hothouse  has 
to  go  to  Joan  Blondell  for  being  the  up 
and  coming  young  miss  of  the  screen  in 
my  fast  failing  eyes.    The  bed  of  tulips,  eh? 

And,  say !  Gentlemanly  or  not,  a  great, 
big,  overstuffed  bird  for  Kay  Francis  for 
going  "Hollywood"  quicker  than  any  girl 
who's  hit  here  in  a  long  time.  She  got 
$750  a  week  at  Paramount,  she's  getting 
$1,750  a  week  from  Warner  Brothers  and 
her  air  is  already  so  grand  that  when  she's 
raised  to  $7,500  a  week  she  won't  have  to 
alter  her  manner  a  particle. 

We  won't  give  her  a  bird  exactly  be- 
cause she  could  be  an  awfully  sweet  kid, 
but  we  ought  to  give  something  to  Nancy 
Carroll  to  help  clear  up  her  head  in  hopes 
that  she'll  come  to  her  senses  and  realize 
that  even  though  she  has  had  some  good 
notices  there  are  quite  a  few  other  good 
actresses  in  Hollywood  who  could  take  her 
place,  and  will — if  she  gets  too  tempera- 
mental. 

I  can't  make  up  my  mind  about  Robert 
Montgomery  and  Ruth  Chatterton.  Bob 
should  have  some  sort  of  medal  for  his 
acting  but  his  rudeness  seems  to  me  un- 
pardonable. And  Ruth  deserves  praise  for 
her  technical  ability  but  her  grand  lady 
air  can  be  very  wearing. 

Baby,  somehow  the  shrinking  violet  isn't 
becoming  to  you  so  let's  divide  the  violets 
between  Marlene  Dietrich,  Ann  Harding, 


ZaSu  Pitts,  Una  Merkel  and  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck. They  contrive  to  make  themselves 
9mong  the  most  arresting  figures  on  the 
screen  and  to  make  you  remember  their 
work  regardless  of  the  merit — or  lack  of 
it — in  their  pictures. 

Now,  as  far  as  George  Arliss,  Robert 
Armstrong,  James  Cagney,  James  Dunn 
and  Clark  Gable  are  concerned,  I'm  fresh 
out  of  medals,  but  wait  until  I  get  a 
fresh  supply.  All  medals  and  no  birds  for 
these  boys. 

And  now  we'll  have  to  award  that  other 
bed  of  petunias  to  Dorothy  Jordan  for  play- 
ing leads  ever  since  she's  been  in  pictures 
and  not  getting  a  swelled  head.  She's  still 
as  unspoiled  as  the  day  she  came  to  Holly- 
wood— even  though  she's  no  longer  un- 
sophisticated. 

Listen,  Dorothy.  Of  course,  the  petunia 
bed  is  gratis  and  all  that,  but  Connie  and 
I  have  just  had  a  terrible  argument  over 
it — not  that  she  really  cares  what  I  do 
with  the  old  hothouse — because  she  says 
there's  nothing  left  for  her  but  the  aspara- 
gus fern  and  not  much  of  that.  Of  course, 
I  told  her  just  to  keep  the  house  and  we'd 
grow  a  new  crop  of  posies  next  year  but 
she's  had  a  muffler  put  on  her  door  bell 
so  it  doesn't  ring  when  I  call  and,  after 
all,  I  mean,  you  were  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back  and — 

Gosh,  Connie,  nobody's  calling  you  a 
camel.  I  was  merely  speaking  in  meta- 
phors, and — 

If  you  want  to  call  me  up  some  evening, 
Dorothy,  to  say  thanks  or  you're  sorry 
you  caused  the  trouble  and  everything,  my 
number  is  Granite  5151  and  I'm  always  in 
after  dinner,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 


Margalo  Gillmore,  lovely  young  stage  actress,  makes  her  screen  debut  in 
"Wayward."    The  handsome  lad  with  her  is  Richard  Arlen  and  this  is  a 
scene  from  "Wayward." 
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The  Real  Mata  Hari! 

Continued  from  page  21 

few  nights  after  their  first  meeting.  She 
had  come  to  him,  as  he  says,  radiant  with 
hope  and  excitement.  A  German  couple 
had  found  her  crying  in  a  theatre  because 
the  manager  thought  her  dancing  too  fan- 
tastic. She  had  learned  dancing  in  a  Bud- 
dhist temple  in  Burmah  where  she  had 
been  placed  by  her  Javanese  mother  at  the 
death  of  her  Dutch  father.  But  she  could 
not  sell  her  art  in  Paris  and  she  had  no 
friends  to  whom  she  could  turn.  Her  hus- 
band, an  English  peer — still  living  a  secure 
life  in  England — had  cast  her  off  because 
of  the  savage  vengeance  she  had  taken  on 
the  suspected  murderer  of  their  little  son. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  baby  had  been 
poisoned  by  a  gardener  who  fancied  that 
he  had  a  grudge  to  settle  with  the  half- 
Oriental  wife  of  his  employer.  And  she  had 
scored  it  off  by  shooting  him  through  the 
heart.  After  that  there  had  been  no  home 
for  her  with  her  husband.  She  had  brought 
her  small  daughter  with  her  to  an  Am- 
sterdam convent,  only  to  lose  her  to  death, 
a  few  months  later. 

"Neither  of  us  realized  that  the  career 
offered  her  in  Germany  would  be  that  of 
international  investigator,"  Cheiro  contin- 
ued his  story.  "But  so  it  turned  out.  Of- 
ficials in  that  country  soon  convinced  her 
that  her  talents  for  dancing,  her  beauty, 
her  charm,  her  knowledge  of  languages 
were  Heaven-sent  for  the  glory  of  Ger- 
many— and  she  had  come  to  love  Germany. 

"Before  coming  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  was  living  in  an  expensive  hotel,  under 
the  name  of  the  Baroness  von  Mingen, 
beloved  and  respected  as  a  worker  in  the 
cause  of  international  peace,  she  had  gone 
through  a  systematic  training  in  the  polit- 
ical aims  of  the  world's  leading  countries ; 
in  deciphering  secret  codes ;  in  the  giving 
and  sending  of  Morse  signals  and  in  navy 
and  military  plans.  She  was  extremely 
popular  in  Russia  and  I  believe  that,  for  the 
only  time  in  her  life,  she  was  happy.  Mata 
Hari  did  not  need  a  heart  to  complete  her 
happiness,  you  see. 

"A  few  months  before  the  beginning  of 
the  world  war,  I  heard  again — in  London 
this  time — the  deep-toned  cadences  of  her 
vibrant  voice.  She  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone inviting  me  to  dinner — and  with  a 
throaty  gurgle — 'a  study  in  love !' 

"I  wondered  on  my  way  to  the  hotel  if 
passion  had  by  any  chance  revived  her 
heart,  softening  it  in  time  to  save  her  from 
disaster.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  the  sur- 
prise that  the  evening  held  for  me.  In 
Paris  and  in  St.  Petersburg  Mata  Hari  had 
been  intoxicatingly  rare  and  exotic.  But 
she  could  change  her  type  with  the  color 
of  her  hair  and  the  expression  of  her  face. 
On  this  night  she  was  an  angel,  too  fragile 
and  lovely  and  spiritual  for  thj^  earth.  The 
Parisian  masters  of  design  must  have  been 
granted  a  vision  of  Paradise  when  they 
created  the  soft  clinging  thing  that  was 
her  gown.  And  she  wore  it  with  the  serene 
grace  of  a  queen.  She  radiated  sweetness, 
simplicity  and  love.  But  not  for  me !  Ah, 
no !  I  was  merely  the  foil.  In  her  coils, 
basking  in  blissful  fascination,  she  held 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  war 
period.  One  whom  I  had  frequently  heard 
denouncing  Germany  with  the  rage  of  a 
roaring  bull.  Now  all  was  divinity,  sweet- 
ness and  light.  'Didn't  I  think  that  the 
Baroness  did  a  wonderful  work  promoting 
international  good  will  among  nations?' 
'Didn't  I  think  that  she  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  wonderful  harmony  that 
had  come  between  our  three  countries  the 
last  few  months?'  In  fact,  'didn't  I  con- 
sider the  Baroness  wonderful  in  every  won- 
derful way  that  could  be  imagined?' 


*  A  smart  fur  and  cloth  costume  for  street,  a  glamorous  ivory  chiffon  evening 
ffoivn   reveal   the   excellent   taste   of  Marian   Marsh,   charming   young   star  of 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures. 


MODERN  FASHIONS 

make  no  secret  of  the  figure 


Every  style  worn  today  needs  a  good 
figure  to  set  it  off — dashing  sports  togs 
that  are  so  trim  and  youthful — cling- 
ing evening  gowns  and  the  very  femi- 
nine afternoon  frocks. 

A  good  figure  is  possible  to  nearly 
every  girl  by  wise  exercise  and  diet. 
But  we  must  be  careful  in  dieting  to 
balance  the  menus  so  as  to  retain 
beauty  and  not  harm  it. 

Every  reducing  diet  should  contain 
a  reasonable  amount  of  "bulk"  so  as  to 
promote  proper  elimination.  Without 
this,  beauty  soon  fades  —  eyes  lose 
their  sparkle  —  and  the  skin  may  be- 
come sallow  and  colorless. 

Laboratory  tests  prove  that 
Kellogg's  All-Bran  provides  the 
needed  "bulk" —  and  also  furnishes 
Vitamin  B  to  help  tone  the  system. 
Its  bulk  is  very  similar  to  that  of  leafy 


vegetables.  In  addition,  it  is  rich  in 
available  iron,  which  helps  build  up 
the  blood. 

You  will  enjoy  eating  Kellogg's 
All-Bran  either  as  a  cereal  with  milk 
— or  in  many  delightful  cooked  dishes, 
salads  and  soups.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
daily  are  sufficient  for  the  average 
diet.  It  is  not  fattening  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  eminent  dietitians. 

Your  grocer  has  Kellogg's  All-Bran 
■ — in  the  red-and-green  package.  Made 
by  Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek. 

WRITE     FOR     FREE  BOOKLET 


"THE  MODERN  FIGURE" 
Leading  motion-picture  actresses  are 
shown  to  you  in  ''fashion  close-ups," 
wearing  the  costumes  that  millions  of 
critical  eyes  will  see  on  the  screen. 
Everything  from  sports-togs  to  evening 
gowns.  In  addition,  the  booklet  is  full 
of  valuable  information  on  how  to 
reduce  wisely.   Free  upon  request. 


KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Dept.  G-3,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet,  "The 
Modern  Figure." 

Name  


Address  _ 
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SCREENLAND 


'My  headache?  It's  gone'. 


'Mysterious  recovery?  Not  at  all. 


'I  took  some  Bayer  Aspirin." 


HER  mother  used  to  suffer  in  silence. 
Declining  invitations  because  she 
was  "indisposed."  But  the  modern 
Miss  knows  an  antidote  for  those  incon- 
venient pains.  She  just  takes  some  aspirin 
and  goes  right  on — in  comfort.  If  it's 
genuine  Bayer  Aspirin,  it  can't  possibly 
do  any  harm. 

Have  you  always  Bayer  Aspirin  in  the 
house?  And  do  you  always  remember  to 
take  it?  Two  tablets,  and  the  headache 
that  threatened  to  keep  you  home  is 
gone!  Or  that  sudden  cold  that  might 
have  spoiled  the  party. 

Has  your  throat  ever  been  so  sore  you 
could  hardly  swallow?  A  gargle  made  from 
Bayer  Aspirin  tablets  crushed  in  a  little 
water  will  bring  you  complete  ease  in 
five  minutes! 

Even  neuralgia  and  neuritis  have  lost 
their  terror  for  those  who  have  learned 
to  rely  on  Bayer  Aspirin.  And  those  little 
nagging  aches  and  pains  that  bring 
"nerves"  by  day,  or  a  sleepless  night,  are 
forgotten  half  an  hour  after  taking  these 
remarkable  tablets! 

Keep  this  antidote  for  pain  handy,  and 
keep  your  engagements.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  harm  in  its  free  use.  Just  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  tablets  bearing 
the  Bayer  cross: 


"What    an    actress    was    lost    in  that 

woman ! 

"We  sat  on  the  balcony  after  dinner 
while  she  spoke  in  gentle  exaltation  of  the 
beauty  of  life,  the  comfort  of  prayer  and 
the  goodness  of  good,  even  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  She  confided  trust- 
ingly of  the  joy  she  felt  in  witnessing  the 
kaiser  replace  his  famous  battleship  pictures 
with  mottoes  on  peace ;  spoke  approvingly 
of  the  army  having  allowed  its  supplies  to 
run  low;  rejoiced  that  dangerous  gases  had 
been  abandoned  as  impractical.  And  the 
love-intoxicated  statesman  agreed  that  it 
was  all  just  too  marvelous,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood returned  to  upbraid  his  countrymen 
on  any  unworthy  policies  of  preparedness 
they  might  be  regarding  as  timely  and 
wise ! 

"Of  course,  in  the  war  which  followed, 
Mata  Hari  was  revealed  as  one  of  Ger- 
many's most  skillful  workers  in  the  field  of 
espionage.  And  many  were  the  high  officials 
who  found  themselves  possessed  of  broken 
hearts  and  humbled  pride. 


"Once  more  I  met  Mata  Hari  and  was 
privileged  to  play,  for  the"  last  time,  the 
appreciative  audience  to  her  dramatic  skill. 
I  was  paying  my  bill  in  a  Dublin  restaurant 
when  a  little  old  Irish  peasant  woman  asked 
me  for  the  time.  On  learning  that  it  was 
seven-thirty  she  abandoned  herself  to  wail- 
ing lamentations. 

"'Seventy-thirty,  is  it  sir?  How,  thin, 
can  1  get  my  train  leaving  Kingsbridge  at 
eight  o'clock?' 

"Touched  by  her  simple  distress  1  took 
her  in  my  car  and  raced  to  the  station, 
depositing  her  and  her  bundle  in  a  third 
class  compartment,  just  as  the  train  pre- 
pared to  depart. 

"  'Thank  you,  Cheiro,'  she  called  softly 
from  the  moving  window.  'Sure,  and  may 
the  Lord  bless  you !' 

"And  the  unmistakable  laughter  of  Mata 
Hari  left  me  dumbfounded  on  the  station 
platform ! 

"The  next  morning,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  she  was  picked  up  by  a  German 
submarine,  waiting  for  her  off  Kinsdale. 
Later,  she  braved  a  return  trip  to  France 
but  her  valor  was  of  a  stronger  caliber  than 
her  judgment  and  she  was  eventually  de- 
tected. 

"So  in  the  end  it  was  as  I  had  foretold ! 
Death !  In  the  bleak  dawn  of  a  wintry 
morn !  Unromantically  backgrounded  by 
walls  that  rose  to  blend  coldly  into  the  gray 
mists  of  the  coming  day.  Faced  by  the 
hard,  unsympathetic  eyes  of  betrayed  sol- 
diers. But  she  died  gallantly.  Dramatic 
as  ever !  She  did  not,  as  has  been  reported, 
wear  to  her  execution  an  ermine  coat,  nor 
did  she  throw  it  back  at  the  last  moment 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  with  her 
naked  body.  I  have  been  told  by  one  who 
witnessed  the  scene  that  she  watched  the 
whole  proceeding  with  fascinated  interest. 
Her  nerves  calm  !    Her  poise  perfect ! 

"You  see,  she  knew !  Had  known,  from 
the  beginning,  how  it  would  all  end.  She 
died  bravely  and  coldly,  just  as  she  had 
lived.  In  fact,  she  was  what  your  American 
advertisements  call  nonchalant.  With  her 
last  breath  she  puffed  a  cigarette." 


"But  tell  me,  Cheiro,"  I  said.  "The  fa- 
mous beauties  of  other  days  seem  so  sort 
of  oddish  to  us  now.  Would  she  have 
clicked,  do  you  think,  as  a  screen  actress 
today  ?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  he  answered.  "Remember 
that  she  had  the  ability  to  adapt  herself  to 
any  role.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
picture-loving  public  will  be  just  as  happy 


in  seeing  her  personality  interpreted  by  the 
great  Garbo." 

"You  regard  Garbo  as  temperamentally 
suited?"  I  asked. 

"I  would  not  venture  my  judgment,  as  it 
is  susceptible  to  human  prejudices.  But  I 
will  translate  for  you  the  truth  as  pointed 
out  by  the  stars. 

"Mata  Hari  was  born  in  the  zodiacal  sign 
of  Aries — Garbo  in  Virgo.  But  Mars  was 
in  so  similiar  a  position  for  both  that  Garbo 
should  be  able  to  vibrate  perfectly  to  the 
happier  nature  of  Mata  Hari.  Strong  will 
and  tempestuous  temperament  mark  each, 
while  both  are  mental  in  type,  mysterious 
of  nature.  Each  was  attracted  to  a  foreign 
land  to  fulfill  her  destiny.  Happiness  or 
contentment  is  equally  impossible  for  either. 
Their  powers  of  concentration  are  tremen- 
dous, but  given,  in  both  cases,  exclusively 
to  their  careers.  Garbo  should  be  great  in 
the  role.  Prophesying  has  been  my  life,  so 
I  venture  nothing  in  assuring  you  that  the 
role  of  Mata  Hari  will  mark  the  height  of 
Garbo's  career !" 


Glitter  is  important  in  formal 
fashions.  Juliette  Compton 
wears  a  gorgeous  costume  of 
white  chiffon  massed  with 
crystals.  Note  the  corsage 
effect — the  pom-pom  is  made 
of  white  chiffon,  too. 


for    March    19  3 


Who  Wants  To  Stay  at  Home? 

Continued  from  page  81 


Extra?  Extra/  Here's  Holly- 
wood's most  beautiful  extra. 
She's  Helen  Splane  and  you'll 
see  her  in"  Manhattan  Parade." 


restless    rovings    across    the    seven  seas. 

The  adventures  and  hazards  that  go  into 
the  making  of  these  exotic  travel  reels  can 
be  only  guessed  at  by  the  comfortable  spec- 
tator in  his  theatre  chair.  Consider,  for 
example,  Flemming's  expedition  to  Mar- 
rakech,  North  Africa,  and  points  inward, 
for  the  shooting  of  his  Moroccan  film. 
Although  elaborately  chaperoned  by  the 
resident  French  authorities,  it  was  made 
clear  to  Flemming  and  his  authorities  when 
they  penetrated  into  native  territory  that 
the  sooner  they  had  done  with  their  busi- 
ness and  pulled  out  the  healthier  it  would 
be  for  all  concerned. 

This  expedition  first  took  the  party  into 
the  interior  of  the  Sultan's  Palace  and 
Garden  at  Marrakech,  where  they  were 
treated  to  a  performance  by  the  dancing 


girls  of  the  Sultan's  Harem,  as  well  as 
various  gyrations  by  a  bevy  of  acrobats, 
jugglers,  magicians  and  snake  charmers. 
Then  across  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the 
farthest  outpost  of  the  Foreign  Legion  at 
Cuarzazat — (incidentally  a  virgin  field  for 
the  motion  picture  camera),  in  which 
dangerous  region  only  thirty-six  hours 
were  allowed  the  foreign  interlopers  for 
their  stay. 

It  was  little  enough  time  in  which  to  ex- 
perience the  antique  charm  and  loveliness 
of  this  age-old  village  perched  on  a  high 
cliff  at  the  edge  of  the  desert.  For  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  party  the  chieftain,  or 
Ca'id,  ordered  a  native  dance  to  be  per- 
formed by  ISO  women  in  their  colorful 
costumes  in  the  village  square.  Later  they 
were  received  as  guests  in  the  Caid's 
palace,  and  served  with  a  real  Arabian 
meal  which  included  several  different  fowl 
courses,  half  a  goat  cooked  "on  the  hoof," 
mint  tea,  and  the  native  "cous-cous"  or 
balls  of  cooked  rice.  Knives,  forks  and 
plates  were  strictly  taboo.  After  this  feast 
the  entire  party,  consisting  of  four  men 
and  two  women,  were  graciously  invited 
to  pass  the  night  on  the  floor  of  a  single 
community  bedroom ! 

Proceeding  thence  to  Rabat,  the  present 
seat  of  the  Government  of  Morocco,  they 
were  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  fancy  rid- 
ing by  two  hundred  horsemen  of  the  Sul- 
tan's colorful  bodyguard,  as  well  as  to 
views  of  the  surrounding  old  gateways  and 
mosques,  and  the  ancient  walls  and  cliffs 
on  which  the  city  is  built.  Moulay  Idriss, 
the  Holy  City  of  Morocco,  was  the  next 
stopping-place ;  whence  they  arrived  at 
Fez,  undoubtedly  the  most  picturesque  of 
all  Moroccan  towns,  with  its  ornate  old 
archways,  narrow,  crooked  streets,  lattice- 
covered  souks  and  abundant  mosques.  And 
finally,  after  stopping  at  Algiers,  the  re- 
tinue passed  through  Biskra,  famed  as  the 
site  of  the  beautiful  Garden  of  Allah,  and 
concluded  its  journey  by  taking  scenes  of 
the  camel  corps  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in 
the  Sahara  Desert.  All  of  which  is  just 
a  sample  page  out  of  the  life  of  Claude 
Flemming. 


Leslie  Howard 

Continued  from  page  23 


"Why  not  live  there  and  work  happily 
for  five  years  ?"  I  asked. 

"That  was  impossible  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  that  was  offered  me,"  he  re- 
plied. "It  was  a  very  generous  contract, 
I  might  say.  But  it  allowed  no  say  in  the 
choice  of  parts.  And  I  couldn't  see  myself 
doing  anything  and  everything  for  five 
years.  That  length  of  time  devoted  to  dull 
roles  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

"I  understand  perfectly  what  the  pro- 
ducers out  there  are  up  against.  They 
have  a  vast,  standing  overhead,  a  tremen- 
dous capital  investment,  and  everything 
must  be  arranged  to  dovetail  into  their 
scheme  of  things. 

"Mr.  Thalberg  is  aiming  at  a  large  and 
elastic  stock  company  that  is  necessarily 
subject  to  call  for  any  part  in  any  picture. 
I  cannot  and  could  not  work  under  those 
conditions." 

During  his  visit  at  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Howard  played  in  a  shredded  wheat 


epic  called  "Never  the  Twain  Shall  Meet," 
as  well  as  supporting  Norma  Shearer  in 
"A  Free  Soul"  and  Marion  Davies  in  "Five 
and  Ten."  Then  there  was  "Devotion" 
with  Ann  Harding,  for  which  he  was 
loaned  to  Pathe,  at  his  own  request. 

"I  liked  that  one  best.  It  was  a  nice 
thing.  And  I  did  a  little  comedy  in  Para- 
mount's  London  studio  that  I  rather  think 
will  turn  out.  It's  from  'Service  for 
Ladies' — that  picture  Menjou  played  in, 
you  know.  Benita  Hume  is  in  it.  The 
technical  end  is  fine.    I  have  hopes  for  it." 

He  was  enthusiastic  over  "Animal  King- 
dom," the  Philip  Barry  comedy  that  he  is 
doing  for  Gilbert  Miller.  "I  read  it  in 
California,  and  thought  it  one  of  Barry's 
best  plays  even  then." 

Howard  was  not  particularly  insistent 
upon  being  permitted  to  sandwich  in  legiti- 
mate plays  with  his  picture  work.  New 
York  has  no  magic  hold  on  him.  But  he 
was  adamant  in  the  matter  of  choosing  his 
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THE  VERY  MOMENT 
THAT  HE  MET  HER 

He  Fell 
for  Her 
Eyes! 


Your  eyes,  too,  may  capture 
love  at  first  sight  if  kept 
clear  and  sparkling  this  way 

First  impressions  are  so  important  that  no 
woman  can  afford  to  neglect  the  one  thing 
strangers  invariably  notice  first  .  .  .  her  eyes! 
Always,  before  your  eyes  meet  others  inti- 
mately, make  sure  they  possess  the  clearness 
and  brilliance  nature  intended  them  to  have. 

To  make  yourself  bright-eyed  when  going 
to  a  party,  nothing  equals  time-tried  Murine. 
It  dissolves  the  dust-laden  film  of  mucus  that 
causes  eyes  to  look  dull,  and  by  its  gentle 
astringent  action  reduces  bloodshot  veins. 
You  can  use  Murine  freely  as  it  contains  no 
belladonna  or  other  harmful  ingredients. 

No  eye  cup,  which  may  transmit  infection, 
is  needed  to  use  Murine.  It  is  hygienically 
and  conveniently  applied  with  its  combina- 
tioneyedropperand  bottlestopper.  150  appli- 
cations cost  but  60c  at  drug  and  department 
stores.  Ask  for  a  bottle  today!  For  free  Eye 
Beauty  and  Eye  Care  booklets,  write  Murine 
Co.,  Dept.  B,  9  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 


T" 


MAKE  THIS  TEST!  Drop  Murine  in  one  eye 
only  ....  then  note  how  clearer,  brighter  and 
larger  in  appearance  it  very  shortly  becomes. 
And  also  how  refreshed  and  invigorated  it  feels! 


For  Y°UR 


Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau 
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SCREENLAND 


Q^cu>e  ^oa  tiled 

thG  new 

A  delightful  experience  awaits 
you.  The  new  Maybelline  is 
so  easy  to  apply — it  goes  on 
so  evenly— it  adds  so  much 
beauty,  brilliance  and  expres- 
sion to  the  eyes.  Instantly,  it 
will  make  your  lashes  appear 
naturally  dark,  long  and  luxu- 
riant. Non-smarting,  and 
perfectly  tear-proof. 
•  Also — the  neiv  Maybelline 
contains  beneficial  oils  that 
keep  the  lashes  soft  and  that 
tend  to  stimulate  their  growth 
and  luxuriance.  Enthusiasti- 
cally approved  by  millions. 
Try  it.  Entirely  harmless. 
Black  or  Brown,  75c  at  all 
Toilet  Goods  Counters. 
For  10c  and  coupon  below  we 
will  send  special  Purse 
Size  for  trial 


f>  —FOR  PURSE  SIZE  26-3 


MAYBELLINE  CO., 

5900  Ridge  Ave.,  Chicago. 

10c  enclosed.  Send  me  Purse  Size  of  the 
new  Maybelline.     □Black  □Brown 

Name  

Street  

Town  State  


own    roles    for    any    and    all  pictures. 

"Doing  silly  things  isn't  worth  while," 
he  said.  "Money  is  beside  the  point.  After 
all,  one  gets  paid  well  for  doing  good 
things,  too." 

He  was  probably  thinking  of  "Berkeley 
Square,"  that  exquisite,  spiritual  fantasy 
which  he  presented  in  New  York  not  many 
years  ago  to  artistic  acclaim  as  well  as 
liberal  financial  rewards.  I  asked  if  he 
thought  it  would  make  a  good  picture. 

"Extraordinary,  I  think.  But  it  would 
have  to  be  done  on  a  different  scale  than 
a  program  picture.  It  couldn't  be  a  run 
of  the  mill  affair.  That  is  what  terrifies 
me  about  Hollywood,  the  factory  scheme 
of  things.  Please  understand  that  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  problem  they  face  of 
pleasing  many  masters — the  bankers,  the 
stockholders,  the  public,  the  critics — I  sym- 
pathize with  them,  but  I  refuse  to  be  a 
burnt  offering." 

He  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  a 
small  group  attempt  to  make  highly  spe- 
cialized pictures  for  a  limited  outlet.  Just 


as  a  fine  play  may  appeal  only  to  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Boston,  without  venturing 
on  the  road,  so  would  these  pictures  be 
designed  for  the  sophisticated  audiences  of 
half  a  dozen  cities. 

"Overhead  could  be  kept  down.  There 
would  be  no  gigantic  spectacles,  no  fires, 
floods  or  battles.  You  know  that  was  a 
phase  of  picture-making  that  is  now  hap- 
pily past — the  idea  of  trying  to  spend  more 
on  a  film  than  anyone  else  had  ever  spent." 

Regarding  his  future  in  pictures,  Mr. 
Howard  was  evasive.  He  is  a  tactful  soul, 
expert  in  saying  the  correct  thing  at  all 
times.  And  certainly  he  is  sincere  in  his 
obeisance  to  art. 

There  will  be  an  occasional  picture,  when 
the  part  meets  with  his  approval,  and  there 
will  be  an  occasional  play,  when  he  comes 
upon  an  "Animal  Kingdom."  But  this 
much  is  quite  certain :  there  will  be  no 
artistic  compromise.  Leslie  Howard  will 
not  lend  his  considerable  talents  to  picture 
or  play  unless  he  sees  some  genuine  merit 
in  the  enterprise. 


The  Outline  of  Jean  Harlow 

Continued  from  page  55 


languid,  far-off  look  steals  over  her  face. 
She  rises  and  stretches,  the  very  picture  of 
artistic  temperament. 

"Ay  tank  you  go  now,"  she  says  ab- 
ruptly. 

Ever  one  to  catch  the  subtlest  hint,  I 
take  my   leave,  assisted  by  a  rearguard 


action  on  the  part  of  the  butler  who  by 
now  has  recovered  from  his  wounds.  Be- 
ing above  all  a  good  reporter,  I  arrive  at 
the  street  with  my  ear  to  the  ground ;  my 
feet,  as  it  happens,  are  high  in  the  air. 

And  that,  sweet  fanlets,  is  how  I  learned 
about  the  REAL  Jean  Harlow. 


Ruth  Hall  is  playing  cameraman  and  director,  and  also  telling  herself  to 
look  at  the  birdie — in  other  words,  she's  taking  a  picture  of  Miss  Ruth 
Hall.    Maybe  there's  no  film  in  the  camera,  Ruth! 
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Grace  Moore  visited  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studio  and  introduced 
her  new  husband,  Valentine  Perrara,  to  the  grandest  of  all  troupers — 
Marie  Dressier .    Marie  is  dressed  for  her  role  in  "Emma." 


The  Truth  About  Cosmetics 


Continued  from  page  83 


No.  2  (the  dashes  indicate  a  lapse  of 

time  during  which  I  put  the  nice,  rich  cream 
on  my  own  face  as  the  first  step  in  the 
treatment ! )  I  smoothed  it  under  my  eyes 
where  my  skin  needs  it  so  badly  and  almost 
instantly  I  could  feel  its  softening  effect. 
My,  it  feels  good !  Across  my  forehead  and 
down  on  my  throat — don't  let  the  skin  on 
your  throat  get  dry  and  crepey — and  patted 
well  into  my  cheeks.  After  a  little  while 
I'm  going  to  wipe  it  off  with  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton saturated  with  the  Facial  Lotion  No.  2, 
which  is  the  other  part  of  the  treatment. 
The  Lotion  is  formulated  to  act  with  the 
cream  so  always  use  them  together.  Len- 
theric  makes  a  cream  and  lotion  for  oily 
skins  and  that  is  Treatment  No.  1.  But 
I  have  a  dry  skin  and  the  No.  2  treatment 
for  it,  is  a  boon  from  heaven. 

The  jar  and  bottle  of  Lentheric's  treat- 
ment are  so  handsome  that  you  will  want 
them  to  decorate  the  top  of  your  dressing 
table.  The  jar  is  black  with  a  triangle  of 
silver  on  the  lid,  a  modernistic  touch.  The 
bottle  furnishes  the  angles  of  the  geomet- 
rical style  that  goes  so  well  with  black 
and  silver.  An  artistic  combination,  effec- 
tive inside  and  outside.  $3  for  the  cream 
and  lotion  together,  and  they  may  be  pur- 
chased separately  for  $1.50  each. 

When  everyone  is  wondering  what  color 
rouge  really  is  most  becoming  and  natural 
looking,  a  simple  solution  to  the  problem 
is  furnished  by  Tangee  lipstick  and  rouge. 
If  you  have  never  tried  Tangee  you  don't 
know  how  much  fun  it  is  to  apply  this  rouge 
to  your  lips  and  cheeks  and  watch  it  change 
color  right  before  your  eyes  to  the  shade 
that  belongs  to  your  own  coloring.  You 
see,  it  is  the  contact  with  your  skin  that 
causes  the  change  in  color.  So  the  color 
is  really  your  own. 

In  a  season  when  "natural"  effects  are 
smartest,  everyone  is  trying  desperately  to 
get  away  from  artificial  effects  and  that's 
where  Tangee  comes  in.  What  a  pal ! 
Think  of  all  that  co-operation  for  $1 !  The 


cream  rouge  in  a  cute  little  pot  is  also  $1 
and  so  is  the  powder. 

Tangee  powder  must  be  chosen  the  color 
you  want,  for  it  doesn't  change.  But  to 
make  your  decision  easier  Tangee  has  put 
a  little  cellophane  window  in  their  powder 
boxes  so  you  can  see  the  exact  shade  of 
the  contents.  Wasn't  that  thoughtful  of 
them  ?  Names  of  colors  are  so  uncertain 
after  all.  Haven't  you  asked  for  a  rachcl, 
bought  it,  and  after  you  got  it  home  dis- 
covered that  it  wasn't  at  all  like  the  rachcl 
of  some  other  powder  with  which  you  are 
familiar?  So  it  is  just  grand  to  see  it 
before  you  buy  it. 

Having  enjoyed  these  products  I  called 
up  the  Tangee  people  to  see  what  was  new 
and  they  simply  sat  on  me  in  the  politest 
but  firmest  way!  "New?"  they  said,  with 
a  couple  of  lifted  eye-brows  in  the  voice. 
'Why  should  we  make  something  new 
when  Tangee  products  have  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  a  large  public?  We  are  more 
interested  in  serving  the  real  needs  of 
women  than  in  searching  for  novelties. 
Besides,  how  could  you  improve  upon  Tan- 
gee rouge?" 

So,  thoroughly  contrite,  I  began  thinking 
of  other  old  friends,  and  Ybry  bobbed  up 
in  my  sentimental  mood.  And  I  went  to 
my  dressing-table  to  get  my  bottle  of  their 
exotic  perfume,  Amour  Sauvage — "Wild 
Love"- — so  I  could  tell  you  about  it  in  case 
you  don't  know.  Its  most  dramatic  name 
would  seem  to  limit  its  use  to  "heavy"  dates 
and  hopeful  hours,  but  as  Shakespeare  says. 
"What's  in  a  name?"  for  it  is  a  most  at- 
tractive perfume  to  use  on  any  evening. 
Perfumes  are  powerful  influences,  and  while 
Amour  Sauvage  is  stirring,  it  is  enticingly 
sweet. 

Next  month  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about 
the  Perfumes  Astrologique  made  for  folks 
who  want  to  harmonize  with  their  planetary 
influences.  No  end  of  fun  even  if  you  don't 
believe  in  it,  and  if  you  do — well,  here's  your 
chance ! 


How  do  Women 
in  the  Movies 
Manage? 


While  a  picture  is  being  filmed,  it  means 
weeks  of  work  without  pause.  Imagine 
the  star,  in  a  scene  employing  a  thousand 
people,  quitting  because  she  is  "indis- 
posed!" The  time  of  month  does  not 
excuse  her.  Women  in  the  movies  must 
carry  on.  Menstruation  is  just  an  incident. 

How  do  they  manage?  If  you  know 
any  woman  in  pictures,  she  will  tell  you 
how  Hollywood  meets  this  emergency. 
Try  to  find  even  an  "extra"  girl  who 
doesn't  carry  Midol! 

This  marvelous  discovery  of  the  special- 
ists is  not  merely  a  measure  of  relief. 
It  ends  all  menstrual  pain  in  five  to  seven 
minutes.  Ten  minutes  after  swallowing 
one  tablet,  all  discomfort  has  passed! 
And  it  is  effective  for  hours.  If  you 
anticipate  your  time  and  take  Midol  just 
before,  you  can  go  through  your  whole 
period  without  one  twinge  of  menstrual 
pain  or  even  headache! 

Midol  is  a  boon  to  professional  women, 
business  women,  every  active  woman  who 
can't  afford  to  be  a  monthly  martyr, 
breaking  engagements  when  her  sickness 
comes  unexpectedly,  or  dragging  through 
the  period  slumped  with  pain.  Approved 
by  the  medical  profession,  for  it  is  non- 
narcotic! Your  druggist  has  the  little  box 
that  tucks  in  your  purse;  just  ask  for 
Midol. 
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|  "WHITENED  my  | 
muddy  shin 


when  ALL 

OTHERS 

FAILED!" 


K  R  E  M  O  L  A 

Also  removed  my  fine  lines  while  bleaching  and  over- 
came my  oily  skin. 

KREMOLA  Bleach  Cream  banishes  facial  blemishes 
such  as  pimples,  blackheads,  eczema  and  acne  and 
makes  it  easy  for  a  woman  to  have  a  YOUTHFUL 
complexion. 

The  regular  size,  $1.25,  lasts  three  or  four  months. 
At  your  druggist  or  write  the  Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Co., 

Dept.  S.  3.    2975  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  to  send 

  your    KREMOLA    parcel  post 

c.o.D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
when  used  faithfully  60  days. 
Sales    representative  wanted. 


Write  for  FREE 
BEAUTY  BOOKLET 


LOSES  24  POUNDS  OF 

PAT |N  31  DAys 


SAFE 


SAME 


EASY 


©yococ 


Depicting  the  captivating  charm  and  physical 
attractiveness  which  chic  slenderness  brings. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  fashionable 
women  are  increasingly  placing  their  faith  in 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  Kruschen  Salts  every 
morning  before  breakfast  to  safely  lose  excess 
fat  and  give  them  a  beguilingly  slender,  trim 
figure — glorious  health,  new  energy,  strength 
and  great  body  activity. 

Mrs.  C.  La  Folletle  of  Shepardsville,  Ky.  writes: 
"I  take  Kruschen  and  find  it  fine.  Reduced  24 
lbs.  in  31  days.   Ate  all  I  wanted,  3  meals  a 
day.  Feel  like  a  new  person." 
An  85c  bottle  lasts  4  weeks  and  leading  drugstores 
the  world  over  heartily  recommend  this  pleasant,  effect- 
ive treatment.  Many  folks  hasten  results  by  going  lighter 
on  potatoes,  pastries  and  fatty  meats. 

Remember  Kruschen  is  more  than  just  a  laxative  salt — 
it's  a  marvelous  blend  of  6  SEPARATE  minerals  which 
help  every  gland,  nerve  and  body  organ  to  function 
properly — then  just  watch  excess  fat  gradually  dis- 
appear! 

KRUSCHEN  SALTS 


ama,  Dance.  Vocal,  Musical  Comedy 
nd  Opera,  for  Stage,  Talkies,  Radio, 
Teaching,  directing  and  social  training.  Thea- 
;  and  student  stock  company.  New  York  ap- 
pearances while  learning.  PUPILS:  Mary  Pickford, 
Fred  and  Adele  Astaire.  Zita  Johann,  Una  Merkel. 
Peggy  Shannon,  Alice  Joyce,  Claiborne  Foster.  For 
Catalog  70  apply  to 
S.  S.  COE,  Secretary,  66  West  85th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Dolores  Del  Rio  has  a  beautiful  olive  complexion  and  she  keeps  that  lovely- 
figure  by  "exercising."    You'll  see  Dolores  in  "Girl  of  the  Rio,"  which  is 
the  new  nanne  for  "The  Dove,"  with  Leo  Carrillo.    And  her  following 
picture  will  be  "Bird  of  Paradise." 


The  Body  Beautiful 

Continued  from  page  67 


woman  who  take  short  cuts  to  everything. 

(Let  me  suggest  that  you  put  some 
cream  on  your  face  to  be  taking  effect 
while  you  exercise  and  while  you  bathe. 
And  don't  forget  your  elbows!) 

In  these  winter  months,  the  body  needs 
sun  and  air  quite  as  much  as  at  any  other 
time.  It  is  splendid  to  do  your  exercises 
in  the  light  of  a  sun-lamp  in  a  room  where 
the  air  is  fresh  and  pure.  The  lamps  that 
really  are  sun  lamps  and  not  just  catch- 
penny imitations  are  wonderfully  beneficial. 
They  will  raise  your  resistance  to  coldSj 
and  help  to  tone  your  muscles.  Haven't 
you  noticed  in  the  spring  how  white  and 
flaccid  your  body  is  after  a  winter  of  little 
exercise  and  practically  no  air  reaching 
your  body  ?  Our  bodies  are  really  so 
grateful  for  every  little  advantage  we  give 
them.  Nature  is  so  very  co-operative.  She 
does  her  rebuilding  and  revivifying  so 
eagerly  as  soon  as  we  give  her  the  slight- 
est stimulation.  And  what  is  more  satis- 
fying than  to  feel  the  surge  and  beat  of 
health  in  a  fine  body  ?  Why,  after  a  good 
round  of  exercise  and  bath  you  feel  so 
good  that  you  simply  must  sing  or  whistle. 
The  problems  of  the  day  look  like  ant- 
hills instead  of  mountains.  For  you  feel 
that  the  strong  life  forces  of  the  universe 
are  flowing  through  you  like  a  singing 
stream  and  you  develop  a  confidence  that 
gives  you  the  charm  of  poise. 

Do  your  exercises  eagerly ;  romp 
through  them ;  dance  through  them — any- 


thing but  dutifully  counting  and  puffing. 
Turn  on  your  radio  and  get  some  music 
into  your  body.  Well-being  and  joy  are 
inseparable  twins. 

In  one  expensive  health  salon  here  in 
New  York,  they  teach  tap-dancing  in  a 
gay  little  room  that  is  so  colorful  and  cute 
that  you  laugh  when  you  see  it.  Happi- 
ness is  beauty,  they  say.  Well,  they  cer- 
tainly turn  out  beaming  faces  and  graceful 
bodies ! 

No  one  is  interested  in  your  solemn  con- 
clusions. No  one  is  interested  in  your 
sedate  dignity.  No  one  is  interested  in 
your  personal  sadness.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  have  a  fine  character  without  wearing  it 
on  your  sleeve.  The  world  wants  beauty 
and  joy  from  you.  These  you  must  gener- 
ate within  yourself  and  let  them  bubble 
out. 

Don't  let  the  years  and  too  much  seri- 
ousness sag  your  body  and  your  mind. 
Exercise  to  lift  the  years  and  dump  them 
out.  Exercise  regularly.  Exercise  joy- 
fully. Stand  before  your  mirror,  put  your 
tongue  in  your  cheek  and  wink  at  yourself, 
then  go  stand  on  your  head.  Take  the 
perfect  exercise  and  help  yourself  to  a 
perfect  body.  Exercise  points  the  way  to 
health,  beauty,  magnetic  physical  presence, 
poise  and  the  charm  that  follow  in  their 
wake.  If  I  could  only  say  one  word  of 
beauty  advice  to  the  world  I  would  shout 
"Exercise  I" 
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FLASHES 

Some  of  these  wise  critics  and  so-called 
censors  of  recent  films  ought  to  be  chloro- 
formed for  classifying  such  fine  pictures 
as  "The  Beloved  Bachelor"  and  "Over  the 
Hill"  as  "sentimental  trash."  What  a 
relief  to  have  a  little  real  life,  pathos  and 
humor  depicted,  instead  of  these  everlast- 
ing gangsters,  bootleggers  and  baby  vamps 
strutting  around! 

Ruth  O.  Rutherford, 
9438  216th  St., 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 

Whether  she  goes  back  or  advances  a 
few  generations  in  her  roles,  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  will  always  captivate  the  movie  fans. 

Eleanor  Bernard, 
1407  Hillsboro  St., 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

When  I  saw  the  Four  Marx  Brothers  in 
"Monkey  Business"  I  was  sitting  next  to 
a  little  boy  about  eight  years  old.  I  offered 
him  some  candy,  and  his  reply  was,  "Sorry, 
lady,  but  I'm  too  interested  in  the  picture." 

Gladys  Adam, 
13906  Cort  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Why  doesn't  Irving  Pichel  get  better 
breaks  ? 

Harry  Yellen, 
P.  O.  Box  445, 
Kilgore,  Tex. 


Hoots  and  Hooray s 

Continued  from  page  89 

Here's  a  cheer  and  a  good  wish  for  big- 
ger, better  and  more  college  stories. 

Bess  Sadler, 
101  N.  Denver, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  movies — Heaven  bless  them  ! — we 
couldn't  carry  on  without  them ! 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Limbocker, 
5419  Mercedes  St., 
Dallas,  Tex. 


TSK!  TSK! 

I  notice  that  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
is  being  shown  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  certain  "sweet,  simple  plays." 
I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  them,  too,  but  I'm 
thankful  that  the  portrayers  of  "bad  ladies" 
like  Chatterton  and  Shearer  are  holding 
their  own.  None  of  us  is  perfect  or  like 
the  Laura  Jean  Libby  heroines,  and  when 
I  see  the  flaw-speckled  heroine  getting  her 
share  of  happiness,  it  makes  me  want  to 
cheer ! 

Francys  Kay, 
6220  37th  Ave.,  N.  W., 

Seattle,  Wash. 


SALUTING  A  GREAT 
PERFORMANCE 

Helen  Hayes  in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon 
Claudet"  brings  something  to  the  screen 
that  makes  one  want  to  cheer,  as  at  a 
brave  deed. 

It  isn't  her  newness.    Many  from  the 


stage  have  been  disappointing.  It  is  her 
refreshing  "differentness,"  which  is  yet 
deeper  than  that.  Her  acting  meets  the 
real  test — not  once  does  she  seem  to  be 
acting,  in  all  the  wide  and  trying  range 
of  impersonation  in  which  she  succeeds  so 
completely. 

Her  girlishness  is  sweet  and  natural,  yet 
never  approaches  the  trite,  the  typical.  She 
remains  individual  and  interesting.  Her 
scenes  as  a  young  mother  are  properly 
gay,  defiant,  dignified,  or  sad,  without 
strain  or  sentimentalism.  As  a  dissipated, 
aging  woman,  she  is  pathetic,  but  still  a 
real  character.  And  throughout,  her  voice 
is  fascinating  in  its  utter  lack  of  affected- 
ness. 

She  will  surely  be  a  favorite  on  the 
screen  as  on  the  stage. 

Vivian  Rhodes, 
1324  Romany  Road, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


100%,  AND  EVERYTHING! 

If  I  were  a  producer,  I  would  send  a  few 
of  these  foreign  actresses,  who  aren't  in- 
terested enough  in  our  country  to  become 
citizens  of  it,  back  where  they  came  from, 
and  give  some  of  those  "most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world"  that  all  countries  are 
raving  about  America's  having,  a  chance 
to  show  what  they  can  do  when  co-starred 
with  our  handsome  heroes. 

It  looks  as  though  our  producers  are 
going  abroad  to  find  something  of  which 
they  have  better  examples   right  around 


It's  the  amount  and  grade  of  CHICLE 
used  in  chewing  gum  that  makes  one 
kind  more  springy  or  chewy  than  another. 
Beech-Nut  Gum  contains  more  of  the 
world's  finest  chicle  in  each  stick  than 
any  other  gum  on  the  market.  That  is 


CHICLE  makes  it  better 

.  gives  long-lasting  chewiness 


why  Beech-Nut  is  always  smooth  and 
enjoyable.  That  explains  its  long-last- 
ing chewiness — the  difference  between 
ordinary  chewing  gum  and  Beech-Nut, 
the  finest,  most  refreshing,  minty  fla- 
vored gum  you  can  buy. 


Beech-Nut  GUM 


"Makes 
the  next  smoke 
taste  better" 
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CORONA 

ModelJVo.3 

at  New  Low  Prices 


now 

w  *  or 

On  £asy 
Terms 

after 

10  Day  Tria/ 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Only  a  very  limited  number  of  these  Brand  New  Coronas 
available  at  this  Special  Low  Price  and  Easy  Terms.  Don't 
wait.  Get  a  wonderful  nationally  advertised  Corona  at  a 
real  bargain.    Up-to-date  Improvements  and  carries  our 

regular  New  Machine  guarantee.  Offer  jrood  only  while  supply  lasts. 

Sent  on  10-Day  Trial — Fully  Guaranteed 

ACT  AT  ONCE — Send  coupon  for  full  I  (J-dJiya-  trial.  If  you  decide  to  keep 
it  Hend  only  $3  a  month  until  the  BJ0bial  low  price  of  $42.90  (terra  price)  is 
paid. 

Over  100,000  Satisfied  Users 


International  Typewriter  Exchange 
231  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  the  Corona  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  for  1 0-day  h'  trial  at  the  special 
low  price  offered.  If  1  am  not  perfectly  mil  infi»-d  I  may  return  it 
Express  Collect.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  .13-01)  a  month  until 
I  have  paid  $42.90  (term  price)  in  full. 


.Age. . 


Address  

Town  State., 

Give  Reference  ■ 


l-ALWAYS  HAVE  LUCK !-$ 

Unlucky  in  Money  Games, 
Love  or  Business?  You  should 
carry  a  pair  of  genuine 
MYSTIC  BRAHMA  RED 
LIVE  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC 
LODESTONES.  Rare,  Am- 
azing, Compelling,  Attract- 
ive these  LIVE  LODE- 
STONES  are  carried  by 
Occult  Oriental  people  as  a 
POWERFUL  LUCKY 
CHARM,  one  to  prevent  Bad  Luck,  Evil  and  Misfortune, 
and  the  other  to  attract  much  Good  Luck,  Love,  Happi- 
ness and  Prosperity.  Special  only  $1.97  for  the  two. 
With  valuable  instructions  FREE.  Pay  postman  $1.97 
and  15c  postage  on  delivery.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded. You  can  be  LUCKY!   Order  yours  TODAY! 

Dept.  739,  P.  S.  BUREAU,  General  P.  O.  Boi  72,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y 
NOTICE:  We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  these  genuine  Mystic 
Brahma  Lodestones  are  ALIVE!  Just  what  you  want,  for  they 
are  the  REAL  THING.  POWERFUL,  HIGHLY  MAGNETIC!  GET 
YOURS  NOW  !  ! 


/ 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FEET. 

A  Shapely  Foot  Is  a  Joy  Forever  \i 


Straighten  Your  Toes.  Banish  that 
Bunion.  Any  other  root  trouble? 
*The  "Perfection"  Toe  Sprin  ; 

REMOVES  THE  ACTUAL 
CAUSE  of  the  BUNION 
or  enlarged  joint.    Worn  at 
night,     with  auxiliary 
appliance  for  day  use. 
Send  outline  of  foot. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 
C.  R.  ACFIELD,    Dept.  142    36  W.  34th  St 


mprove  your 


i 

FIGURE! 

Just  Give  Me 
10  MINUTES  a  DAY 

Are  you  dissatisfied  with  your 
figure?  Are  you  flat  chested  or 
thin?  Or  is  your  lorm  too  full 
and  embarrassiDg?  Creme 
Treatment  No.  1  aids  in  filling 
out  hollowness  and  developing 
round,  graceful  curves  where  needed.  Creme  Treat- 
ment No.  2  helps  to  reduce  surplus  flesh  and  is  used 
to  develop  a  youthful  figure.  Fashion  demands  natural 
proportioned  neck,  chest,  arms,  legs 
and  hips.  Send  name, address  for  FREE 
sample  and  directions. Mention  cream 
number  desired.  Enclose  10c  for 
mailing  costs. 


MmtJimu 'Jtmuifr 

3284  N.Green  Bay  Ave.,  Dept.  C-24 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


He  knows  his  stuff!    Robert  Montgomery  had  to  apply  a  little  jiu-jutsit 
in  the  famous  struggle  scene  with  Norma  Shearer  in  "Private  Lives" — so 
what  more  natural  than  to  seek  instruction  from  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
who's  an  expert  at  it? 


them.  Later  they'll  come  back  and  dis- 
cover the  beauty  and  talent  that  the  fans 
knew  was  in  the  background  all  the  time, 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  show  itself. 

In  the  meantme  we'll  have  to  look  at 
big  mouths  and  sneaking,  slanting  eyes 
and  take  up  foreign  languages  so  we  can 
understand  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Mildred  Shannon, 
3730  Piqua  Ave., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

FOR  M.  MOUSE,  ESQ. 

I  go  to  the  movies  for  only  one  reason, 
to  see  one  star — an  actor  who  has  got 
under  my  skin  and  haunts  me  day  and 
night.  Upon  my  bureau,  in  a  little  green 
frame,  is  a  sketch  of  him.  I  don't  care 
for  Greta  Garbo,  and  Joan  Crawford  leaves 
me  cold.  Yet  I  am  drawn  into  the  theatres 
by  some  irrestible  power,  and  I  endure 
Garbos,  Crawfords,  Shearers  and  Bank- 
heads  in  the  hope  that  afterwards  my 
favorite  will  appear  before  me  on  the 
screen. 

He  isn't  good  looking,  and  has  no  figure 
to  speak  of,  and  yet  if  I  had  fifty  million 
dollars  and  a  lot  of  pull,  not  even  then 
would — nay,  could- — that  dear  one  speak 
to  me. 

Because,  you  see — it's  Mickey  Mouse ! 

Gilberta  Sturdy, 
4555  Sherbrooke  St., 
Westmount,  Quebec. 

GABLE  GABBLE 

I  believe  that  the  public  will  agree  that 
Clark  Gable,  through  the  sheer  dominant 


force  of  his  personality,  is  the  leading 
artist  on  the  screen  today. 

An  ideal,  through  that  strange,  magnetic, 
indefinable  something  that  has  brought  him 
to  the  front  on  the  screen — for  brutes,  a 
brute ;  for  women,  a  man  and  a  lover. 

But  it  is  silly  to  say  that  he  is  like 
Valentino.  There  was  only  one  Valentino 
as  there  is  only  one  Gable. 

Let's  hope  we'll  see  him  in  more  parts 
similar  to  the  one  in  "Possessed." 

Jack  C.  Page, 
620  Oregon  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

FOR  A  FINE  ACTOR 

There  is  much  ado  in  these  parts  over 
the  work  of  Leslie  Howard,  who,  we  think, 
marks  a  new  era  in  fllmdom. 

Many  have  expressed  themselves  here  as 
never  having  seen  so  fine  a  thing  either 
on  the  stage  or  in  films  as  "Devotion," 
in  which  Mr.  Howard  played  with  Ann 
Harding. 

I.  Jones, 
936  W.  8th  St., 
Anderson,  Ind. 

WEE,  WEE  MARIE 

After  hearing  about  the  presentation  to 
Marie  Dressier  of  the  award  for  the  best 
performance  of  the  year  I  couldn't  keep 
from  writing  this  letter,  and  also  a  fan 
letter  to  Miss  Dressier. 

The  performance  for  which  the  award 
was  given  was,  of  course,  in  "Min  and 
Bill."  It  may  seem  impossible  for  anyone 
to  sit  through  six  performances  of  a  pic- 
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ture,  but  being  the  daughter  of  an  exhibitor 
I  often  see  the  same  picture  that  many 
times,  and  Marie  Dressier  is  one  I  never 
get  tired  of  seeing. 

You  may  enjoy  seeing  a  Joan  Crawford 
or  a  Norma  Shearer  picture  once,  but 
there  is  only  one  Marie  Dressier,  and  you 
can  always  take  the  family  to  see  her  pic- 
tures. If  I  had  my  way  about  it  she  would 
get  the  award  every  year ! 

Marion  Mortimer, 
701  Westbourne  Drive, 

Hollywood,  Calif. 


CARRYING  CULTURE  ABROAD 

Here  in  Central  America  there  are  prac- 
tically no  amusements  for  children.  No 
playgrounds,  no  swimming  pools,  no  gym- 
nasiums, in  short,  no  organized  amusement 
of  any  sort  for  the  little  ones.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  am  thankful  for  the 
motion  pictures.  And  not  only  have  they 
affected  the  lives  of  the  children.  There 
has  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Latin  a 
new  ideal,  both  as  home-maker  and  as 
member  of  society.  Manners  and  dress 
have  radically  improved ;  homes  are  now 
tastefully,  even  beautifully,  arranged. 

Where  girls  used  to  look  on  every  male 
acquaintance  as  a  prospective  husband, 
there  now  pervades  a  spirit  of  frank 
camaraderie.  Where  boys  used  to  lounge, 
bored,  on  street  corners,  there  now  per- 
vades a  spirit  of  eagerness  and  interest  in 
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the  various  sports  and  games  that  have 
sprung  up. 

I  have  lived  here  long  enough  to  know 
that  most  of  this  is  due  to  the  motion 
pictures  and  the  extensive  influence  they 
have  cast  over  the  people  of  the  Latin 
Americas. 

N.  Fernandez, 
P.  O.  Box  1427, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

A  TIBBETT  LOVE  SONG 

Welcome  to  the  perfect  actor  of  the 
screen — Lawrence  Tibbett !  What  ease, 
what  grace,  what  charm,  what  a  man ! 
And  how  he  can  sing !  When  he  sings 
"The  Cuban  Love  Song"  in  the  movie  of 
the  same  title,  it  becomes  a  classic.  And 
when  he  sings  the  sailor's  song  in  the 
same  picture  one  feels  as  if  one  were 
really  on  the  heaving  sea.  No  matter  how 
difficult  a  song,  Tibbett  sings  it  apparently 
as  easily  as  he  draws  his  breath. 

And  he  acts  with  the  same  ease.  One 
has  the  impression  when  watching  him 
that  he  has  a  great  ocean  of  reserve  power 
yet  untouched.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  self- 
consciousness,  effort,  or  posing  in  his  act- 
ing. One  forgets  that  he  is  acting,  so 
perfectly  does  he  carry  his  roles.  Let's 
have  Lawrence  Tibbett  often.  He  brings 
a  fresh,  new  life  into  the  movies. 

Gertrude  G.  Seaford, 
2433  Irving  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Tireless  energy,  sparkling  eyes,  laughing- 
lips,  rosy  cheeks  bring  success  and  popular- 
ity. Free  your  system  from  poisons  of  consti- 
pation, the  cause  of  dull  eyes,  sallow  cheeks, 
dragging  feet.  For  20  years  men  and  women 
have  taken  Dr.  Edwards  Olive  Tablets — a 
substitute  for  calomel.  Non-habit-forming. 
They  help  to  eliminate  the  poisons  without 
bad  after-effect.  A  compound  of  vegetable 
ingredients,  known  by  their  olive  color. 
They  have  given  thousands  glorious  health. 
Take  nightly.  At  druggists,  15c,  30c  and  60c. 

SOKG  WRITERS 

Don't  Fail  To  Read 

"Song  Requirements  01  Talking  Pictures, 
Radio  and  Records", an  explanatory  in- 
structive book,  SENT  FREE  on  request. 
Writers  may  submit  song-poems  for  free 
examination  and  advice.  Past  experience 
unnecessary.  We  revise,  compose  and  ar- 
range music  and  secure  Copyrights.  Our 
modern  method  guarantees  approval. 
Write  Today.  S.  L  Newcomer  Association 
1674  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SONG  REQUIREMENTS 
TALKl  H  G°P1  CTU  R.ES 

fUkDIO  and  fi.ECOn.DS 


is  so  magic 


allv 


I  POWDER 

€ blended  as  to  give  your  skin  a  soft, 
warm,  natural  glow,  and  not  the 
over-powdered  appearance  you  so 
often  see. 

Symphonie  is  $1  the  box,  with  com- 
plimentary tube  of  Armand  Foundation 
Cream.  They're  perfect  together! 

COUPON   FOR    FREE  TRIAL 

ARMAND,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Please  send  me  2  weeks'  supply  of  SYMPHONIE 
Powder,  enough  for  a  thorough  trial  in  comparison 
with  the  powder  I  now  use. 

Nam  e  


Fireman  Joe  E.  Brown  wouldn't  think  of  starting  out  on  his  job  without 
taking  Notre  Dame,  his  peppy  little  pup.    Doesn't  the  canine  look  as  if 
he  were  sniffing  for  smoke? 


In    Canada:    Armand    Ltd.,    St.    Thomas,  Ontario 
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SCREENLAND 


HOLLYWOOD 

through 

GEORGE  ARLISS' 

monocle 


A  new  Hollywood  .  .  .  and  a  surpris- 
ingly different  one.  One  that  only 
George  Arliss,  beloved  veteran  of  the 
stage  and  screen  could  picture.  Our 
greatest  character  actor,  in  an  ex- 
clusive and  astounding  interview, 
takes  you  back  slage  on  a  thrilling 
tour  of  the  "Land  of  Make-Believe.  ' 


Read  it  in 
APRIL 

SCREENLAND 


WHY  GET  OLD? 

The  true  facts  about  youth,  charm, 
personality,  "it",  and  attractiveness 
are  now  condensed  in  one  booklet. 
If  you're  35  years  of  age,  or  over, 
you'll  benefit.  Furnished  upon  receipt 
of  10c.    Write  for  your  copy  today! 

EMMA  VON  BENYA 
14625  Westiand  Ave.,  N.  w.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


YOU  can  earn  good  money  in  spare  lime  a  t 
home  making  display  cards.  No  selling  or 
canvassing.  We  instruct  you.  furnish  com- 
plete outfit  and  supply  you  with  work. 
Write  to-day  (or  free  booklet. 
The  MENHENITT  COMPANY  Limited 
252  Dominion  Bldg..  Toronto.  Ont 

■arm-wn  ■  ■  ■  ■  mr 


waykKHAPE 

Anita  Nose  Adjuster 
shapes  flesh  and  car- 
tilage— quickly,  safely, 
painlessly,  while  you 
sleep  or  work.  Lasting 
results.  Doctors  praise 
it.  Gold  Medal  Winner. 
87,000  users.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET. 
ANITA  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  369 

617  Central  Ave.,  E.Orange,  N.J.  (formerly  Newark.NJ.)  j 
Please  send  me  without  any  obligation  copy  ■ 
of  your  FREE  book. 


Name  

Home  Address.. 

City  


.State.. 


369 


LEG  TROUBLES  VANISH! 

Don't  suffer  any  longer.  The  LIEPE 
METHOD  relieves  and  permanently  bene- 
fits Varicose  Ulcers,  Enlarged  and  Swollen 
Veins,  Eczema,  etc.,  while  you  walk.  Aspe- 
cial  prescription  for  each  case.  40  years  of 
success  t  Praised  and  endorsed  by  thousands. 
FRFF1  New  booklet  "HOW  TO  SUCORSKKtll  l,Y 
rnCU.  HEAL  LEG  DISEASES  AT  HOME"  sent 
FREE.  Just  Bend  name  and  address.  Write  today. 
LIEPE  METHODS  INSTITUTE 
3284  N.  Green  Bay  Ave.,  Dept.  C-29 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Madge  Evans  and  her  "Pal."    When  Madge  has  an  afternoon  of  freedom 
from  studio  work  she  and  Pal  go  out  for  a  canter.    "The  Greeks  Had  a 
Word  For  Them" — that's  her  next  picture. 


The  Stage  In  Review 

Continued  from  page  63 


the  head  of  the  Public,  and  when  he  takes 
it  on  the  chin  he  bobs  up  again,  like  Eddie 
Robinson  and  Jim  Cagney:  no  matter  how 
many  times  they  are  slain  utterly,  they 
reappear  in  their  old  jobs.  So  I  tilt  my 
lid  to  Maurice  Schwartz,  unconquerable 
idealist. 

"Bloody  Laughter,"  by  Ernest  Toller, 
Mr.  Schwartz's  latest  product,  is  a  power- 
ful satire  on  war,  humanity,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  Toller  gives  the  whole  of  God's 
creation  the  works.  You  may  choke  on 
this  bitter  stuff,  but  you'll  never  forget  it 
once  you've  seen  it. 


It's  about  a  married  soldier  who  lost  his 
vitality  in  the  war,  the  infidelity  of  his 
wife,  who  loves  him  nevertheless,  and  how 
this  man  became  "the  strong  man"  in  a 
circus  to  earn  a  living.  It  winds  up  with 
a  double  suicide.  The  dialogue  gashes 
everything.  But  go  to  see  it  when  you  are 
in  a  serious  mood.  It  is  a  chunk  out  of 
that  well-known  farce  called  Life. 

Maurice  Schwartz  and  Helen  MacKellar 
were  both  effective,  and  the  scenes  of 
Robert  Van  Rosen  were  bizarre.  There's 
some  laughter  in  it,  too — the  scene  between 
a  bricklayer  and  a  stonemason  at  a  bar. 
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Neil  Hamilton's  Magic  Corner 

Continued  from  page  13 


This  is  an  astral  trick  which 
Neil  Hamilton  will  explain  in 
the  next  issue  of  SCREENLAND. 


— and  the  other  one  I  throw  under  the  table. 
But  now  notice — its  astral  form  has  re- 
turned, and  you  see" — opening  hand  and 
pouring  the  pellets  onto  the  table — "we  have 
all  three  joined  together  again." 

The  magician  can  repeat  the  trick  three 
or  four  times  quickly.  Pick  up  the  pellets, 
and  count  as  the  first  and  second  go  into 
the  hand  and  the  third  is  dropped  under  the 
table — one — two — three,  then  open  hand 
and  drop  them  all  out  again — one,  two, 
three ! 

The  little  trick  is  practically  indetectable, 
and  requires  only  the  simplest  sleight-of- 
hand  move.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
tricks,  it  all  depends  on  how  you  do  it. 
Can  you  think  of  the  explanation  ?  Next 
issue  will  make  it  clear ;  in  the  meantime 
borrow  a  pack  of  cigarette  papers  and  get 
ready  for  it ! 


Cast  of  Current  Films 

Continued  from  page  85 


"THE  STRUGGLE."  United  Artists.  From  a 
story  by  John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos.  Directed  by 
D.  W.  Griffith.  The  cast:  Jimmie  Wilson,  Hal 
Skelly;  Florrie,  Zita  Johann;  Nina,  Charlotte  Wyn- 
ters;  Nan  Wilson,  Evelyn  Baldwin;  Johnnie  Mar- 
shall, Jackson  Halliday;  Mary,  Edna  Hagan;  5am. 
Claude  Cooper;  Cohen,  Arthur  Lipson;  A  Catty  Girl, 
Helen  Mack;  Mr.  Craig,  Charles  Richman;  Al,  Scott 
Moore;  Tony,  Dave  Manley.* 

"TONIGHT  OR  NEVER."  United  Artists.  From 
the  play  by  Lili  Hatvany,  adapted  by  Frederick  and 
Fanny  Hatton.  Written  for  the  screen  by  Ernest 
Vadja.  Directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy.  The  cast:  The 
Pri?na  Donna,  Nella  Vago,  Gloria  Swanson;  Rudig, 
Ferdinand  Gottschalk;  The  Butler,  Robert  Grieg; 
The  Maid,  Greta  Mayer;  His  Excellency,  Count  von 
Gronac,  Warburton  Gamble;  The  Unknown  Gentle- 
man, Melvyn  Douglas;  The  Marchesa,  Alison  Skip- 
worth;  The  Waiter,  Boris  KarlofE.* 

"X  MARKS  THE  SPOT."  Tiffany.  From  a  story 
by  Warren  Duff  and  Gordon  Kahn.  Directed  by 
Erie  C.  Kenton.  The  cast:  George  Howe,  Lew  Codv; 
Sue.  Sally  Blane;  Riggs,  Fred  Kohler;  Ted  Lloyd, 
Wallace  Ford;  Vivyan  Parker,  Mary  Nolan;  Hor- 
tense,  Virginia  Lee  Corbin;  Gloria,  as  child,  Helen 
Parrish;  Gloria,  seven  years  later,  Joyce  Coad.* 


Guth  rie  Mc  Clin  tic,  well- known 
director  of  Broadway  plays,  re- 
cently turned  his  attention  to 
the  screen. 


"THE  CHEAT."  Paramount.  Witten  by  Hector 
Turnbull.  Adapted  by  Harry  Hervey.  Directed  by 
George  Abbott.  The  cast:  Elsa  Carlyle,  Tallulah 
Bankhead;  Jeffrey  Carlyle,  Harvey  Stephens;  Hardy 
Livingston,  Irving  Pichel;  Terrell,  Jay  Fassett;  Mrs. 
Albright,  Ann  Andrews;  Croupier,  William  Ingersoll; 
Japanese  Servant,  Hanaki  Yoshiwara;  Butler,  Henry 
Warwick;  Judge,  Willard  Dashiell;  Defense  Attorney, 
Arthur.Hohl;  District  Attorney,  Robert  Strange.* 

"THE  CUBAN  LOVE  SONG."  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer.  From  a  story  bv  Gardiner  Sullivan  and  Bess 
Meredith.  Directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke.  The  cast: 
Terry,  Lawrence  Tibbett;  Nenita,  Lupe  Velez;  Ro- 
mance, Ernest  Torrence;  O.  0.  Jones,  Jimmy  Durante; 
Crystal,  Karen  Morley;  Elvira,  Louise  Fazenda;  John, 
Hale  Hamilton;  Aunt  Rosa,  Mathilda  Comont; 
Terry,  Jr.,  Philip  Cooper.* 

"THE  GUILTY  GENERATION."  Columbia. 
Based  on  play  by  Jo  Milward  and  J.  Kerbv  Hawkes. 
Directed  by  Rowland  V.  Lee.  The  cast:  Mike 
Palmero,  Leo  Carrillo;  Maria  Palmero,  Constance 
Cummings;  Marco,  Robert  Young;  Tony  Ricca, 
Boris  Karloff;  Nina,  Emma  Dunn;  Nellie,  Ruth 
Warren;  Jerry,  Murray  Kinnell;  Benediclo,  Elliott 
Rothe* 


Doesn't  Janet  Gaynor  look 
cute?  Her  destination  is 
Europe.  Enjoy  yourself ,  Janet. 


Ill 

Q  Lur  Icr 

LOVELY 
LUSTROUS 

0 laity 
 a/mt/d/ 

Does  your  hair  ever  seern 
dull  to  you— drab, lifeless? 
Have  you  not  wished  for 
something  that  would 
keep  it  looking  prettier  — 
richer  in  tone? 

The  secret  lies  in  proper  shampooing!  Not  just 
soap-and-water  "washings",  but  regular  use  of  a  sham- 
poo that  really  beautifies'- one  that  was  created  especi- 
ally to  improve  dull  hair  and  add  that  little  something 
extra  so  often  lacking. 

If  you  really  wish  to  make  your  hair  bewitchingly 
lovely — just  one  Golden  Glint  Shampoo  will  show 
you  the  way!  No  other  shampoo,  anywhere,  like  it! 
Does  more  than  merely  cleanse.  It  gives  your  hair  a 
"tiny-tint"— a  wee  little  bit — not  much — hardly  percep- 
tible. But  what  a  difference  it  makes  in  one's  appear- 
ance. Millions  use  regularly!  There's  a  youth-impart- 
ing touch— a  beauty  specialist's  secret  in  its  formula. 
25c  at  your  dealers',  or  send  for  free  sample. 

  FREE 


I.  W.  KOBI  CO.,  617  Rainier  Ave.,  Dept.  C 
Seattle,  Wash.,    «  «  *  »    Please  send  a  free  sample. 

Name  

Address  

City  


.State- 


Color  of  my  hair: 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


Size  16x20  inches 

Same  price  for  full 
length  or  bast  form 
groups,  landscapes 
pet  animals, etc., or 
enlargements  of 
part  of  group  pic- 
ture. Safe  return  of  your  own 
original  photo  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  photo  or  snapshot  (any 


98 


itlH! 


v., 


receive  your  beautiful  life-like 
enlargementsize  16x20  in. guar- 
anteed fadeless.  Pay  postman 
98c  plus  postage  or  send  SI. 00 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 

Special  Free  Offer™* 

enlargement  we  will  send  Free 
a  hand-tinted  miniature  repro- 
duction of  photo  sent. Take  ad- 
vantage now  of  this  amazing 
oiler — send  yoor  photo  today. 

UNITED  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

900  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  c-202.  Chicago,  III. 
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Don't  be  an  Amateur! 

Danceograph-New-Rapid-Professional 

Send  81.98  for  complete  course 
Money  Bach  if  not  satis6ed.  5  day  trial 


BALLROOM  1 

.War*:  X  for 

□ 

TANGO 

the  course 

• 

TAP  and  CLOG) 

desired 

Danceograph  Dance  Art,  Inc. 

555  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


WONDER  PEEL  PASTE 

One  Day  Home  Treatment 
FRECKLES,  WRINKLES 
PIMPLES,  BLACKHEADS 
ENLARGED  PORES 
PITS,  SCARS,  PUFFS 
ACNE  CONDITION 
New  life  and  youth  to 
aging  faces.  No  failure. 
No  redness  afterwards. 

Price  $5.00 

My  imported  Turtle  Oil  builds  and 
firms  the  bust ...  $3. 00  and  $5.00 

Dept.  70,  527  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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SCREENLAND 


CALL 
F  O  R 
Mr.  Rrown 

Time  and  again  I  am  called  to  help 
arrange  schedules  and  tours  . . .  make 
reservations  .  .  .  provide  all  the  ex- 
tras ill  rooms  and  service  that  give 
added  comfort  to  guests. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  extra  conve- 
nience . . .  some  point  of  comfort . . 
some  method  of  service  . . .  that  will 
particularly  please  you.  Won't  you 
call  me  personally  or  come  in  and 
let  me  know?  I  have  already  ar- 


ranged forR.C.A. 
Radios  in  every 
room,  and  Sun 
Lamps  will  be 
furnished  gratis 
upon  request. 


Rates 
Single,  $2.00 
Double,  $3.00 

Special 
Weekly  Rales 


Managing  Director 

■HOTEL 


43rd  STREET.  WEST  OF  BROADWAY 
RCA  Radio  in  Every  Room 


$$  Photoplay  Ideas  $$ 

For  Silent  and  Talking  Pictures 

Accepted  in  any  form  for  revision,  criticism, 
Copyright  and  submission  to  studios 

Not  a  school — no  courses  or  books  to 
sell.  You  may  be  just  as  capable  of 
writing  acceptable  stories  as  thousands 
of  successful  writers.  Original  plots  and 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted.  Plots  ac- 
cepted in  any  form.  Send  for  free  book- 
let giving  full  details. 

Universal  Scenario  Company 

(Established  1917) 
504  Meyer  Bldg.,  Western  and  Sierra  Vista 
Hollywood,  California 


It's  the  Real  Thing! 

Continued  from  page  59 


Learn  to  Dance 

You   can    learn   all   the   modern   dances— the  lateet 
Tango  steps,   the  new   Fox  Trots,  dreamy  Waltzes, 
smart  Collegiate  Steps,    and  popular    Society  StepB 
,-it  hon<<',  '^'-ilv  and  qunklv.  Ww  rh.irf  meHnid 
makce  dancing  as  simple  as  A-B-C.  No  music 
or  partner   required.    Don't  be  a  wallflower. 
Learn  to  dance.    Complete  course — 285  paces, 
54  illustrations,  sent  on  5  Days'  Free  Trial. 
Equals  $20.00  course.   Send   no   money.  Pay 
postman  only  $1.98,  plus  postage  upon  arrival. 
Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Catalog  Free. 

Franklin  Pub.  Co.,  800  No.  Clark  St..  Dept.  B-712,  Chicago 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My  method  is  the  way  to  prevent  hair 
from  growing  again.  Use  it  privately,  at 
home.  Booklet  free.  Write  today  enclosing 
3  red  stamps.    We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 

D.  J.  MAHLER 
33-AA  Mahler  Park  Providence,  R.  I. 


MAKE  $10,000 


A  year  raising 
Rex  rabbits  for 
We  pay  up 

to  $12.0f>eaelt.for  air  you  raise.  Send  25c  for  full  information 
and  contract,  everything  explained.  Send  at  once  and 
find  out  about  this  big  proposition  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THE  EASTERN  RABBITRY 
Route  I,  Box  314  New  Freedom,  Pa. 


de  la  Falaise  de  la  Coudraye,  appeared  the 
name  of  Henri,  with  the  sign  that  means 
marquis,  and  denoting  that  his  estate,  La 
Barre,  is  situated  at  St.  Florest,  des  Ne- 
sumy,  Vendee  district.  It  also  shows  him 
to  be  a  member  of  numerous  clubs. 

"And  this  club  and  this  one,"  explains 
the  marquis,  "are  very  exclusive.  My 
brother,  the  Count,  you  will  see  in  this  next 
line.  He  belongs  to  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
only  the  aristocracy  can  belong  to  that." 

But  that  wasn't  all.  Hank  obligingly 
brought  out  some  sacred  old  yellow  parch- 
ment documents,  in  French.  These  set 
forth  that  as  long  ago  as  1270  A.D.  an 
ancestor  had  held  honorable  position  as 
feudal  bailiff.  Another  showed  that  in 
1650  A.D.  a  de  la  Falaise  had  served  at  the 
court  of  King  Louis.  A  third  appertained 
to  the  bestowal  of  the  marquisate  upon 
this  honorable  family. 

"I  still  feel  rather  foolish  trotting  out 
all  this  stuff,"  he  smiled,  "but  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  to  have  it  straight." 

"Tell  us  about  your  professional  career," 
I  suggested. 

"My  first  connection  with  pictures  was 
in  Paris,"  said  the  Marquis,  "when  I  was 
European  representative  for  Pathe.  That 
is  when  I  met  my  first  wife,  during  the 
making  of  'Madame  Sans  Gene'." 

It  sounded  a  little  odd  to  hear  Gloria  so 
casually  referred  to  as  "my  first  wife" ! 

"Then  when  I  came  to  Hollywood,  I  was 
associate  producer  for  French  versions  of 
American  pictures,  which  I  also  directed. 
These  included  'The  Queen's  Husband,' 
'Transgression,'  and  'A  Woman  Between.' 
Then  I  took  another  trip  to  Europe  and  it 
was  understood  that  I  should  direct  Eng- 
lish  versions   when   I   returned.     In  the 


meantime,  another  shake-up  at  RKO- 
Pathe.  So  I  have  not  worked  for  a  month 
or  two.  But  I  have  not  been  idle.  I  am 
writing  scenarios.  One  is  from  a  story  of 
my  own  which  appeared  in  Liberty  last 
year.  As  Constance  has  two  pictures  to 
finish  under  her  contract,  we  shall  not 
leave  for  Europe  until  February.  After 
that  trip  I  expect  to  return  to  directing." 

What  is  the  special  charm  of  this  man, 
who  certainly  is  not  wealthy,  that  he  can 
ensnare  our  picture  charmers  in  this  con- 
spicuous manner  ?  He  is  of  medium  height, 
dark  of  hair,  blue  of  eyes,  wears  a  tiny 
moustache  above  a  mobile  mouth,  dresses 
perfectly — but  dozens  of  men  in  Hollywood 
can  equal  any  of  those  characteristics.  His 
voice  would  never  do  over  the  microphone, 
I'm  afraid — rather  like  Jack  Gilbert's  used 
to  be  before  it  was  taken  in  hand. 

But  he  has  charming  manners,  an  easy, 
pleasant  say  aire  faire  that  is  most  engag- 
ing. He  is  far  more  simple  and  natural  in 
manner  than  most  famous  male  movie  stars 
ever  achieve.  And  he's  essentially  likable. 
If  this  is  the  impression  he  creates  to  the 
rest  of  us,  perchance  he  is  even  more 
subtly  impressive  in  private.  He  is  per- 
haps 33 — and  we  all  know  that  in  heaven 
all  men  are  always  thirty.  He  has  kept 
his  figure  in  good  trim,  somewhat  the  ef- 
fect of  a  lazy  athlete. 

And  perhaps  he  is  masterful.  At  all 
events,  some  friends  who  came  over  from 
Europe  on  the  same  boat  with  Connie  and 
the  Marquis,  just  prior  to  their  marriage, 
told  how  when  celebrities  were  being  in- 
troduced at  a  benefit  concert  one  .  night, 
Hank  put  out  a  hand  and  kept  Connie 
firmly  in  her  seat.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  Connie  has  pretty  much  her 
own  way. 


Irish! 

Continued  from  page  84 


ing  else.  All  who  know  her  agree  that  she 
is  one  of  the  hardest  working  of  actresses, 
putting  in  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
on  a  part  before  portraying  it  to  the  public. 

"This  'sophisticated'  exterior  which  the 
world  pins  on  me  is  not  really  myself.  I 
like  simple  things.  I  love  my  work.  I  like 
people.  Try  and  tell  that  to  the  world! 
They  simply  won't  believe  it.  That's  why 
I  never  hesitate  to  say  I'm  Irish.  There's 
always  some  good  in  those  people."  The 
blue  eyes  twinkled,  and  the  flexible  voice 
laughed.  Undoubtedly  Ina  would  succeed 
at  any  work,  born  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Although  Nancy  Carroll  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  the  blood  of  old  Erin 
flows  in  her  veins,  for  her  father,  Thomas 
LaHiff,  hails  from  County  Clare,  while 
Anne,  her  mother,  first  saw  light  in  County 
Roscommon. 

Nancy  started  her  career  as  a  dancer 
with  her  sister  in  New  York.  The  Carroll 
Sisters,  as  their  act  in  the  "Passing  Show" 
of  1923  was  called,  was  responsible  for 
Nancy's  obtaining  the  leading  feminine 
role  after  the  first  three  weeks.  Other 
shows  followed  before  she  got  her  real 
chance  as  a  dramatic  actress  in  "Chicago," 
when  this  play  was  produced  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

It  was  at  this  time  Paramount  was  in 
search  of  a  girl  to  play  Rosemary  in  the 
film  version  of  "Abie's  Irish  Rose."  Nancy 
secured  the  part  after  an  amusing  display 
of  temper  at  the  studio  gates,  so  typically 
Gaelic  was  it.     Other  roles  followed  in 


quick  succession,  each  bringing  greater  suc- 
cess and  additional  opportunities  for  this 
young  Irish  girl  to  display  her  talents. 
Most  certainly  Nancy's  Irish  heritage  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  charm,  beauty 
and  talent  which  have  combined  to  win  her 
success  on  both  stage  and  screen. 

.Sally  O'Neill  There's  an  Irish  name  for 
you,  although  the  latter  part  was  chosen 
for  professional  purposes.  But  that  fact 
doesn't  alter  the  truth  of  her  Irish  parent- 
age. Sally  was  born  in  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
where  her  father  was  Judge  Noonan  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Hannah  Kelley,  the  grand 
opera  singer,  was  her  mother.  Fame  has 
also  come  to  other  members  of  Sally's 
family,  Molly  O'Day  being  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  stars  of 
the  silent  screen.  One  of  her  six  brothers, 
Jerry,  is  a  former  All-American  of  the 
Notre  Dame  team  and  another,  George, 
was  hockey  champion  of  U.  S.  in  1920. 

Sally  was  "discovered"  by  Marshall 
Neilan  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  starred 
her  right  away  in  his  production,  "Mike." 
She  was  subsequently  in  many  other  films, 
but  like  so  many  stars  of  the  silent  screen, 
had  not  been  heard  from  in  talkies,  until 
her  recent  come-back  as  the  star  of  "The 
Brat."  Typically  Irish  in  appearance  and 
temperament,  she  has  dark  blue  eyes  and 
black  hair  and  is  a  vivacious  and  interest- 
ing conversationalist. 

The  only  girl  of  note  in  Hollywood  who 
actually  hails  from  the  land  of  the  sham- 
rock is  Maureen  O'Sullivan.  The  blue- 
eyed  dark-haired  Maureen  arrived  from  the 
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'Ould  Counthry'  only  two  years  ago,  where 
she  was  living  with  her  mother  and  father, 
the  latter  a  retired  major  of  the  famous 
Connaught  Rangers,  at  their  home  at 
Saintsbury,  Killiney.  She  at  first  surprised 
Hollywood  when  they  heard  her  beautiful 
soft  voice  with  barely  a  trace  of  the  tradi- 
tional Irish  brogue.  But  then  Maureen 
had  received  her  schooling  in  London  and 
Paris  as  well  as  at  a  Dublin  convent,  and 
had  acquired  the  cultured  accents  of  the 
cosmopolite. 

Miss  O'Sullivan's  sole  experience  in  act- 
ing was  a  school  version  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  before  Frank  Borzage 
came  across  her  one  night  in  a  Dublin 
cafe  while  seeking  a  true  colleen  type  for 
John  McCormack's  picture,  "Song  o'  my 
Heart."  Like  most  all  the  Irish,  she  is 
superstitious  and  loves  horses.  Sweet  and 
winsome,  she  is  the  picture  of  perfect 
health. 

A  new  blue-eyed,  Irish  and  red-headed 
girl  on  her  way  to  fame  is  Peggy  Shannon. 
Bad  luck  dogged  her  in  her  attempts  for 
success  on  the  New  York  stage.  Then  a 
chance  came  to  try  her  luck  in  films,  and 
what  an  opportunity  it  was !  She  arrived 
in  Hollywood  the  same  week-end  that  poor 
Clara  Bow  was  prostrated  with  a  nervous 
breakdown,  and  her  picture,  "The  Secret 
Call,"  scheduled  to  start  on  the  Monday. 
A  release  date  had  to  be  met,  so  Peggy 
was  called  in  to  play  the  lead  in  Clara's 
place.  Costumes  had  to  be  fitted,  screen 
tests  made,  lines  to  be  learned,  all  over- 
night. It  was  enough  to  scare  anyone  into 
failure,  but  instead  Peggy  was  launched 
into  immediate  stardom  by  her  superb 
handling  of  the  work.  Peggy  appeals  for 
the  same  reason  that  Irish  girls  as  a  whole 
are  appealing,  because  she  sees  the  world 
cleanly  through  her  blue  Irish  eyes. 

Another  clever  newcomer  to  the  screen 
who  also  has  a  claim  to  Irish  antecedents 
is  the  fascinating  Irene  Purcell  from  the 
New  York  stage,  where  she  played  with 
such  great  personalities  as  George  Arliss, 
Otis  Skinner,  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  David  Belasco. 

Irene's  first  two  films  were  with  William 
Haines  in  "Just  a  Gigolo"  and  Robert 
Montgomery  in  "The  Man  in  Possession." 
M-G-M  officials  thought  so  well  of  her 
performances  that  they  immediately  re- 
newed her  contract.  Like  so  many  of  these 
girls  of  Irish  temperament,  Irene  was  at 
first  scared  upon  arrival  in  Hollywood. 
She  says,  "When  I  arrived  here  I  was 
afraid  to  call  the  studio  and  tell  them  I 
was  in  town.  I  was  sure  I'd  never  be  able 
to  make  good.  At  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  the  studio  called  and  told  me  they 
were  sending  a  car  for  me  and  that  I  was 
to  start  work  that  morning.  Well,  I  packed 
and  unpacked  all  my  clothes  three  times 
while  waiting  for  the  car — not  that  the  car 
was  slow  in  arriving,  but  I  was  so  un- 
decided about  what  I  should  do.  At  length 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  stick 
and  do  my  best  to  make  good !" 

The  stunning  Lola  Lane  changed  her 
name  for  the  second  time  recently  when 
she  became  Mrs.  Lew  Ayres.  Lola's  name 
was  originally  Dorothy  Mulligan.  Is  that 
Irish?  And  another  lovely  actress,  who  in 
her  childhood  romped  under  the  name  of 
Virginia  Sweeney,  is  known  to  us  all  as 
Virginia  Valli.  Marion  Davies  was  born 
Marion  Douras — Irish  and  proud  of  it ! 

Of  course,  the  greatest  star  of  all  the 
Irish  girls  was  Colleen  Moore.  Colleen 
had  ups  and  downs  in  the  film  firmament 
for  a  period  of  over  six  or  seven  years, 
and  for  a  time  was  one  of  the  highest  paid 
stars  in  Hollywood. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  liking 
for  these  blue-eyed  Irish  girls  is  no  mere 
vogue  in  eye-coloring.  These  little  ladies 
announce  a  new  era  in  films. 


EARN  MONEY 

^    AT  HOME 


YOU  can  make  $15  to  $50  weekly  in  spare 
or  full  time  at  home  coloring  photographs. 
No  experience  needed.  No  canvassing.  We 
instruct  you  by  our  new  simple  Photo-Color 
process  and  supply  you  with  work.  Write 
for  particulars  and  Free  Book  to-day. 
The  IRVING-VANCE  COMPANY  Ltd. 
346  Hart  Building,  Toronto,  Can. 


TALKING 
for  piCTUREs 


SONGS 

Big  Royalties 

paid  by  Music  Publishers  and  Talking  Picture  Producers. 
Free  booklet  describes  most  complete  song  service  ever 
offered.  Hit  writers  will  revise,  arrange,  compose  music  to 

your  lyrica  or  lyrics  in  vimr  music,  secure  U.  S.  copyright,  broadcast  your 
HOiie  ovr  the  radio.  Our  iml.-H  <|i«|.;ir' ju'-iiI  .utmiil*  t..  Min.ir  1.1 1M1  .!cm 
and  Hollywood  Picture  Studios.  WHITE  TODAY  (or  FREE  BOOKLET. 

UNIVERSAL  SONG  SERVICE,  604  Meyer  Bid;..  Western  Avenue  and 
Sierra  Visla,  Hollywood,  California 

Want  a  Steady  Job? 

Work  for  "Uncle  Sam" 

$1260  to  $3400  a  Year 

MEN — WOMEN  18  to  50.  Common  Educa- 
tion iiKiKilly  i-.uf Iieivmt  Sliurt  In. him.  Vai  ii- 
tion  with  full  pay.  Write  immediately  for 
free  32-paKe  book,  with  list  of  ponitiona  and 
full  particulars  telling  how  to  t<et  them, 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  M  308  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


is  now  more  than  ever  the  keynote 
of  success.  Bow-Legged  and  Knock- 
Kneed  men  and  women  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  my  patented  Lim-Straitner  Model  18  will  success- 
fully and  safely  improve  these  humiliating  conditions  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time.  Worn  at  night.  Many  unsolicited  letters  of 
praise.  Send  a  dime  today  for  my  copyrighted  Anatomical  and 
Physiological  booklet,  and  further  information. 

M.  TRILETY  ORTHOPAEDIC  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  L-1G92  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Mercolized  Wax 

Keeps  Skin  Young 

It  peela  off  aged  skin  in  6ne  particles  until  all  defects 
such  as  pimples,  liver  spots,  tan  and  freckles  dis- 
appear. Skin  is  then  soft,  clear,  velvety  and  face 
looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  To  remove  wrinkles  quickly 
use  daily  one  ounce  Powdered  Saxolite  dissolved 
in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel.    At  all  drug  stores. 


Make  PHOTOGRAPHY 


>w  Career 

This  two  billion  dollar  industry  offers 
splendid  opportunities  as 

□Motion  Picture  Cameraman  and  Projectionist 
□"Still"  Photographer  and  Photo  Finisher 
Easy  to  learn  by  our  simplified  method. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


!  full  De 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY . 


,h\ch  Int< 
10  West  33rd  St.  (Dept.  60 )  New  York. 


CUTICUBA 

Shaving  Cream 

Produces  a  rich,  creamy  lather  that 
remains  moist  throughout  the  shave. 

At  your  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  35c  Address:  Cutlcura  Laboratories, 
Maiden,  Mass. 
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your 
EYELASHES 

can  be  1  tfich 


LONG 


Wc 


EY-TEBS  may 

be  purchased  foe 
taty  home  ap- 
plication. SI  for  a 
trial  box  at  your  dt- 
farlminl  itort 
beauty  shop,  or  dt* 
net  from  ta. 


OULD  you,  too,  be  enticingly  allur- 
ing .  .  .  awake  new  admiration?  EY-TEB, 
of  course!  New  eyelashes  as  /-o-n-g  as 
you  want  them  .  .  .  eyebrows  pointed 
wherever  ;*ou  likel  Half  an  hojr  at  your 
beauty  shop  and  you  can  be  Ey-Tebbed 
to  your  heart's  content! 

Alluring,  long  eyelashes — instantly— are 
now  a  reality!  EY-TEBS  are  real  lashes 
attached  individually  to  your  own.  Im- 
possible to  detect,  and  unaffected  by 
swimming,  tears  or  lotions.  Easy  to  ap- 
ply and  remove  .  .  .  moderately  priced. 

If  your  city  has  not  yet  been  supplied,  you  may 
order  a  SI  trial  box  direct,  sent  C.  0.  D.  front 
EY-TEB,  Inc.,  42}  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


EYsXEB  „  , 

<z$n4  tei*it.  —  ^Secure— 


Make  Song  Writing' 
PdyYou  Big^lone,: 

New  FREE 

BOOK  TELLS  HOW 

WHY  not  send  for  this  amaz- 
ing   book?     Or   better  still, 
send  poems  or  music  for  songs  for 
free  examination  and  advice.  One 
of    our    Famous    Writers    who    has  ONE 
HUNDRED    SONG    HITS    to   his  credit 
will  revise,  arrange,  and  compose  music  to 
your  poems  or  poems  to  your  music. 

It  obligates  you  in  no  way  whatsoever.  If  we  con- 
sider your  work  worthwhile,  and  compose  music  or 
write  verse,  fair  assurance  is  given  that  it  will 
reach  the  hands  of  one  of  New  York's  prominent 
publishers  with  complete  copyright  protection. 

Don't  wart  any  longer.  Send  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
this  book  today.  It  may  be  the  answer  to  your  financial 
independence. 

MAHONEY  ASSOCIATES,  2S-E.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  Parts  Nec-  |Ar 
essary  for  only  1  Ul 

Runs  EN. 
on 

No.  6 
DRY 

BAT-  D| 
TERY  m 


Add  10c  and  wo  will  send  yoa 
a  book  all  about  electricity  in 
eimple  language.  Tells  how  to 
make  batteries,  dynamos, 
tors,  radios,  telegraph  apparo- 
ib.  lights,  electric  bells,  alarms, 
engines,  etc.  Written  especially 


lor  boys  by  electrical  expert.-;  so  anyone 
understand  it.  64  pagos,  100  illustrations. 


BOYS!  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  Mr 

6000  revolutions  per  minute  IVv 

AN  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  FOR  ONLY  10  CENTS.   It  sounds  almost 
unbelievable  but  itis  perfectly  true.    For  ONLY  10  cents  we  send 
all  the  parts  necessary,  packed  in  a  neat  box,  together  with  full  printed 
directions  for  assembling.  No  trouble  at  all  putting  the  parts  together, 
fact  itis  FUN.  Just  follow  a  few  simple  instructions  and  motor  is 
dy  to  run  in  a  tew  minutes.  And  OH ,  BOY!  Isn't  it  speedyl 
All  it  needs  to  run  is  a  No.  6  or  similar  dry  battery.  As  to  the 
fun  you'll  get  out  of  it,  you  won't  have  it  an  hour  before 
you  have  it  running  and  performing  many  novel  and  in- 
teresting experiments — it  has  more  power  than  you  d  think.  Besides, 
assembling  the  parts  is  an  education  in  itself  for  any  boy. 

Big  770-page  NOVELTY  CATALOG  Included  Free 

With  every  order  we  include  our  big  770  catalog  of  novelties,  puzzles,  tricks, 
jokes  and  other  articles  that  every  boy  just  craves  for.  Only  catalog  of  its  kind 
in  existence.  Send  10c  in  coin  or  stamps—west  of  the  Rockies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries 5c  extra-and  you  will  receive  this  MAMMOTH  VALUE  PACKAGE  by  re- 
turn mail.   Nothing  more  to  pay—nothing  more  to  buy. 


Johnson  Smith  &  Co.,    Dept.  524, 


Racine,  Wis. 
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SCREEN  LAND 


Screen  News 

Continued  from  page  79 

Clark  Gable  has  a  close  rival  in 
Fredric  March  as  the  matinee  idol  of 
the  maidens.  At  a  recent  sorority 
convention  at  which  Dorothy  Jordan 
was  guest  of  honor  there  were  more 
votes  for  Fredric,  and  his  fan  mail 
shows  it's  a  close  race.  How  must 
it  feel  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  these 
adored  ones? 

Mrs.  Gable,  by  the  way,  loves  to 
go  to  restaurants  and  hotels  and 
watch  the  stars  like  any  tourist.  Flor- 
ence Eldredge  March,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  doing  a  stage  version 
of  "Private  Lives''  with  Eddie  Hor- 
ton,  says  she  yearns  for  private  do- 
mesticity. 


Marguerite  Churchill  finally  de- 
cided to  shake  the  dust  of  Hollywood 
from  her  pretty  feet,  and  return  to 
her  highbrow  stage  plays,  in  which 
she  originally  made  her  name.  It 
was  undignified  to  hang  around  any 
longer  and  try  to  feel  hopeful. 


One  never  knows  how  these  ru- 
mors start,  but  there  actually  was 
talk  to  the  effect  that  Joan  Crawford 
and  Doug,  Jr.,  were  considering  a 
separation.  However,  they  returned 
from  their  Xew  York  holiday  the 
same  fond  pair  as  ever,  declaring 
they  had  had  a  marvelous  vacation. 


Norma  Shearer  will  be  as  different 
as  can  be  in  "Smilin'  Through,"  the 
ultra-sweet  picture,  which  made 
Norma  Talmadge  famous.  None  of 
your  sophisticated  stuff  there,  no 
healing  broken  hearts 
by  carrying  on  with 
other  gentlemen — 
but  abiding  single 
love  unto  eternity, 
etc. ! 


Same  old  story. 
Directly  Clara  Bow 
was  slated  to  begin 
work,  they  decided  it 
wasn't  such  a  hot 
story  after  all.  So 
she  and  Sam  Rork 
are  reading  stones 
and  plays  for  dear 
life. 


Remember  "So 
Big"  with  sweet  Col- 
leen Moore,  in  which 
she  started  very 
young  and  ended  as 
an  old  woman?  Well, 
since  Helen  Hayes' 
success  in  this  type 
of  role  in  "The  Sin 


Music  certainly  hath  charms  for  Maurice  Chevalier.'    Sidney  Fox  is  up 
on  the  piano,  Joan  Marsh  is  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  cuties  are  Bar- 
bara Weeks,  Marian  Marsh,  Marion  Shilling,  and  Anita  Louise. 


of  Madelon  Claudet,"  Barbara  Stanwyck  is  slated  for 
"So  Big,"  with  Junior  Durkin  to  help  the  situation. 
Barbara  will  have  to  go  some  to  excel  Colleen's  por- 
trayal. That  picture  was  always  considered  Colleen's 
chef  d'ceuvre  from  a  dramatic  standpoint  in  silents,  al- 
though it  didn't  make  as  much  money  as  her  rollicking 
comedies. 


Linda  Watkins  and  Erwin  Gelsey  appear  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  each  other,  dancing  a  great  deal  to- 
gether. Linda,  as  you  know,  was  proclaimed  a  "debu- 
tante star"  when  the  Wampas  failed  to  nominate  her 
a  Baby  Star.    Then  she  showed  'em  in  "Sob  Sister." 


At  this  writing  there  is  a  chance  that  the  new  Airs. 
Neil  Miller  may  be  free-lancing  when  this  appears  in 
print.  Dorothy  Mackaill  and  Warner  Bros,  don't  seem 
in  a  mood  for  renewing  contracts  on  terms  to  suit  them 
both. 


Helen    Mack,  red-haired 
"debutante  star,"  makes 
her  official  debut  in  "While 
Paris  Sleeps." 


Dolores  Del  Rio  will  play  in  "Bird  of  Paradise,"  and 
it  is  to  be  filmed  in  Honolulu,  so  they  say. 

There  were  twenty-seven  weddings  in  filmland  last 
year,  and  sixteen  divorces.  That's  a  wicked  percentage ! 


One  fjotccler  alone 
brings  you  ilie  (zJ^eau 


of  an  EXCLUSIVE 

ALMOND  BASE 


by  Patricia  Gordon 


Of  all  face  powders 

only  one  has  a  base  of 
precious  almond.  That  pow- 
der is  PRINCESS  PAT. 
The  usual  powder  base  is 
starch.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  .  .  . 
difference  that  is  expressed 
in  your  beauty.  For  when  you  use  Princess  Pat, 
your  skin,  too,  is  given  mystical,  velvety,  aristo- 
cratic tone  and  texture  that  is  simply  inimitable. 

Almond  Base  gives  Exquisite  Caressing  Softness 

Softness!  The  wonderful  almond  base  gives  it — as  starch 
base  never  could.  And  softness  is  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  face  powder!  Princess  Pat  powder  goes 
upon  the  skin  with  an  utterly  new,  adorable  smoothness  .  .  . 
because  each  tiny,  invisible  particle  is  softer.  You  actually 
feel  the  caressing  effect  of  its  different  texture.  Princess 
Pat  powder  has  none  of  the  "dustiness"  of  starch  base 
powders.  Instead  it  lies  closely  upon  the  skin  and  clings 
longer  than  any  other  powder  you  have  ever  known. 

No  'Powdery'  Appearance  when  there  is  Almond  Base 

In  a  way  that  you  will  consider  magical — and  delightful — ■ 
Princess  Pat  powder  creates  the  illusion  of  a  perfect  com- 
plexion. There  is  no  "powdery"  appearance — just  beauty. 
The  almond  base — instead  of  starch — completely  avoids 
chalkiness.  In  the  blending  of  Princess  Pat  shades,  colors 
of  supreme  delicacy  are  used  .  .  .  the  almond  base  permits. 
There  is  never  "hidden  chalkiness"  in  Princess  Pat  shades. 


Instead,  the  perfectly  created  pearly  hues  that  are  so 
gloriously  beautiful  .  .  .  and  youthful. 

Almond  Base  is  Good  for  Your  Skin 

The  soft,  caressing  almond  base  of  Princess  Pat  face  pow- 
der possesses  an  additional  advantage.  It  is  of  distinct 
benefit  to  your  skin,  keeping  it  soft,  pliant,  fine  of  texture. 
Princess  Pat  face  powder  very  definitely  helps  prevent 
and  correct  coarse  pores.  This  instead  of  drying  out  the 
skin,  as  do  "dusty"  powders. 

Remember,  there  is  Only  One 
Almond  Base  Face  Powder 

Precious  almond  used  as  a  powder  base  is  a  Princess  Pat 
exclusive  secret.  To  enjoy  almond  base  advantages — in- 
finitely greater  beauty, 
and  benefit  to  your 
skin — insist  upon  gen- 
uine Princess  Pat. 
Medium  weight  in  ob- 
long box,  $1.  Light 
weight  in  round  box, 
75c.  Shades:  Olde 
Ivory,  Flesh,  White. 
Ochre.  Brunette,  Tan, 
Mauve. 


Princess  Pat 


FREE 


PRINCESS  PAT.  Dept..  A-2043. 
2709  South  Wells  St.,  Chicago 
Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Princess  Pat  powder. 

Check  □  Flesh  □  Olde  Ivory  (Xaturelle)  □  White 
shade      d  Brunette      □  Ochre       □  Mauve     □  Tan 


Name. 


City  and  State  

One  sample  Irec.  additional  samples  10c  each 


LONDON 


CHICAGO 


IX  CANADA,  93  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO 
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NATURALLY  FRESH  * 

never  parched,  never  toasted! 


The  cool,  flavorful  freshness  of  Camel  cigarettes 
is  purely  a  natural  product. 
It  is  attained  not  by  any  mysterious  processes, 
but  simply  by  preserving  the  full  natural  good- 
ness of  fine  sun-ripened  tobaccos. 
These  choice  tobaccos  of  which  Camels  are 
blended  —  fine  Turkish  and  mild  Domestic 
tobaccos  —  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 
On  the  contrary  we  exercise  every  care  and 


precaution  to  safeguard  the  natural  moisture 
which  is  infused  with  their  mildness  and  flavor. 

That's  why  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack  is  such  a 
boon  to  Camel  smokers  —  it  could  do  little  or 
nothing  except  for  the  fact  that  the  cigarettes 
we  put  into  it  are  fresh  to  start  with. 

To  see  what  that  means  in  cool,  smooth,  throat- 
friendly  smoking  pleasure,  switch  to  fresh  Camels 
for  just  one  day — then  leave  them,  if  you  can! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company's  Coast-to-Coast  Radio  Programs 


CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR,  Morton  L  owney,  Tony 
Wons,  and  Camel  Orchestra,  direction  Jacques  Renard, 
every  night  except  Sunday,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 


PRINCE  ALBERT  QUARTER  HOUR,  Alice  Joy,  "Old 
Hunch,"  and  Prince  Albert  Orchestra,  every  night  except 
Sunday,  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


See  radio  page  of  local  newspaper  for  time 


©  1932,  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


Don't  remove  the  moisture-proof  wrapping 
from  your  package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it. 
The  Camel  Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against 
perfume  and  poivder  odors,  dust  and  germs. 
In  offices  and  homes,  even  in  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  artificial  heat,  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack 
delivers  fresh  Camels  and  keeps  them  right 
until  the  last  one  has  been  smoked 


Came 


Made    FRESH  —  Kept  FRESH 


THE  CUNEO  PRESS,  INC..  CHICAGO 


- 


